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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mojiday^ 12th March, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Ciifiinber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 

DEATH OE SIB THOIMAS BYAN. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir. the Members of this House vdll, I am sure, have heard with profound 
sorrow the news that Sir Thomas Byan passed away last night. Ic was 
only the day before yesterday that we saw him here seemingly in his 
usual health and spirits, fighting the motions for cuts in the demands for 
postal grants in that unimitable fashion of his. Sir, the tragedy of his 
sudden death is deepened by the fact that within a few days he would 
have been leaving the shores of India to enjoy the retirement that he 
had so well earned. He was one of the oldest and closest friend I had 
in India. Our friendship had extended for over twenty years. He was 
“the head of the njpst important Department under my charge, and I have 
been in daily contact with him for the last two years. During that time 
I hac^Jeamt to admire moi'e and more^^p gr|§|; gual,ities^ and my admira¬ 
tion and affection for increased. THe House will under¬ 

stand that in these circumstances the tribute that I cm pay to his memory 
this morning can only be utterly inadequate. Eew words are, however, 
necessary. The House has learnt, I am sure, during the last two years 
to appreciate his eminent qualities as an administrator combined as they 
were with an unusual charm of manner and a humorous outlook on life. 
It is very difficult for me to sa.y more. I can only say that Bir Thomas 
was a tower of strength to every Department in which he served, and 
above all, to the Department over which he presided during the last two 
■'y'Sars:—-The House, as I have said, had learnt to appreciate certain asx')ects 
of his character. There were others which could only be known to those 
under whom he served. He was the most utterly fairminded man I have 
ever .met. No case, however trivial, failed to receive the attention of his 
unfiagging industry, and I am sure, Sir, that he has left a mark on his 
Department which will last. The staff, especially the subordinate staff, 
can never know, will never know, the deep interest he took in their welfare. 
Sir, for him it has been a good end. Por those he has left behind the 
loss is irreparable, and I would ask you, Sir, to convey the deep sympathy 
w^hich will, I am sure, be forthcoming from all parts of this House to his 
family in their tragic bereavement. 

Sir Cowasji Jebangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
"il^esident, it was truly a shock to every one of us when we heard only 
ju^^'now of the very tragic and sudden death of a faithful, loyal, energetic 
and persevering servant of Government who happened to be a Member 
of this Legislature. I came personally in contact with Sir Thomas Byan 
for the first time when I had the privilege of going into the Department 
- of which he was the distinguished head, and I need hardly say that I can 
corroborate, as far as my Imowledge goes, every word that has fallen from 
his Chief, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce. It is men of the type of 
:Sir Thomas Byan which enable the British Government to rule in India. 
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[Sir Cowasji Jehangir.] 

Their fairminded judgment, their sincerity of purpose, and above all, thek* 
complete impartiality help the British in India to maintain^ a predominant 
]Xisition and give India the services of men whose record will ever remain. 
There have been in the past many Thomas Byans who have laid down 
their lives in the service of this country, who have passed the major portion 
of their lives in this country—some of them like Sir Thomas passed 
aw^ay in this country, and I feel sure that this side of the House can 
never be too grateful to men of this kind and character. Mr. President, 
this House has suifered a great loss. It was only on last Saturday that 
we heard Sir Thomas give a long and lucid explanation to every one of the 
criticisms raised in this House. I was watching that clock opposite to me 
•IS Sir Thomas was speaking,—believe he spoke for an hour and five 
minutes. Now. Mr. President, that is a considerable effort, and consider¬ 
ing that he had merely the lunch hour in which to get his notes together, 
personally I thought it was a considerable feat even for a Government 
official with the ex'perienee of Sir Thomas Byan. It is really a matter of 
deep regret that a British officer should pass away in this country imme- 
iia^-ely ^ter having made a most lucid exposition and a complete defence 
of his own Department in reply to criticisms that fell from this side of 
le House. » 

Sir, as Sir Prank Noyce has said, perhaps the staff do not realise wliat 
they owe to Sir Thomas Byan, not only as Director-General, but during 
the whole time of his connection with the Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
mmtk I €sm speak from personal knowledge, I will repeat, of his impartial- 
iiy and honesty of purpose. I would like, mv 

Party and myself with the great regret that we all feel at this 6tfdden 
loss, and may I add that our heartfelt condolences should be conveyed to 
Lady Byan, Miss Eyan and Mrs. Gobum, his two daughters who arc liorc 
in Delhi. Their loss is irreparable, but we all trust that Providence will 
give them courage to bear the loss of what after all to them is their all, 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammada'n Bural): I desire ' ^ 
to associate my friends and myself with all that has fallen frQm the pre- ' j 
vious speakers, and I d^^sire to associate wholeheartedly my friends and 
myself with the tribute that has been so deservedly paid to the memory 
of such a tried public servant as Sir Thomas Eyan. It w^’as not my good’ 
fortune to come into as intimate a contact with him as it was Sir Gowasji 
Jehangir’s, in the domain of administration, but off and on Sir Thomas 
Eyan has been a Member of this Legislature and we all learnt to appre¬ 
ciate his deep sympathies with the staff that was under him, the indefati¬ 
gable energy that he always exhibited in the discussions that took pltico iu 
tMs House, and above all, the charm of manner that w'-as so characteris¬ 
tic of him. I do not think it is any exaggeration to say that he endeared 
himself to all with whom he came into contact. There was hardly a-nv 
Department of any importance in the Government of India with which 
Sir Thomas Ryan in his long career was not associated in one capacity or 
another. There have been numerous committees and enquiries with which 
also he was associated, and he has left his mark everywhere. I would 
request you to forward a message of condolence from this House to I^ady 
Eyan and her family. 

Baja Baliadur G*. Kiishnaiaachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muliammadan Piural): I have not had the honour of personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the late Sk* Thomas Eyam but from the. observation thaij I had 
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been making of the way in which he dealt with the several matters that 
had been brought before him either by way of questions or by way of 
Eesolutions and cut motions, the infallible courtesy with which he treated 
the Members and the seriousness with which he listened to every argu¬ 
ment and tried to meet it as far as he could, appealed to me in a way 
nothing else could have done, and I entirely agree with what my Hon¬ 
ourable frie^nd, Sir Oowasji Jehangir, said, it is men of that type that make 
the prestige of the British Government go higher and higher. Sir, the 
last thing that I heard from his lips was when on this side an attack 
was made on the way the extra departmental age^nts of the Postal Depart¬ 
ment were treated, and when Sir Thomas Ryan, although the whole ques¬ 
tion had been fully and carefully investigated by him, promised that he 
would again go into that. That, Sir, appealed to me most of ail, because 
that showed that, although the man was perfectly sure of his own deci¬ 
sion, yet he did not want to allow a single opportunity to be lost whereby, 
if possible, he could render justice to the poor employees of his Depart¬ 
ment. As Sir Frank Noyce said, the officials of the Department never know 
the great consideration and sympathy with which they were treated by 
the head of the Department, because he had always to be far and aloof, 
but, from the practical standpoint of view, I do hope, they will all appreciate 
the great services that he rendered to that Department and the great 
loss that the country and his Department in particular have suffered by 
this sudden and tragic end of his career. Sir, I associate myself and 
my Party with 6verythiqg:>,,tla4iw^^ Sir Cowasji Jehan¬ 

gir, has said; and I request that our heartfelt sympathy and condolences 
be conveyed to those near and dear to him whom he has left behind. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah (Madras: Landholders): Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Nationalist Party and on my own, I wish to join the other 
Members who have preceded me in the expression of their deep sorrow 
at the very unfortunate and sudden death of Sir Thomas Ryan. The shock 
caused to us on account of this tragic event is too much for words, and I 
need only say that we mourn very deeply the loss that this House and the 
-oomxtry,. has sustained by his sudden death. Wo all knew him to be a 
very painstaking and conscientious officor who had a great deal of sym¬ 
pathy with the officers and men who worked under him, and, I am sure, 
not only the Department, but the whole country will share in the deep 
sense of sorrow that wo all feel at his loss- Wo all sympathise with his 
family, and I reqxunst you to convey our deep and sincere condolences 
to them. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European): Mr. .President, I wish to asso- 
cia.te myself and ray friends behind me with evorythhig that has fallen 
from my Honourable friends who huyo already spoken. Sir Thorajis Ryan 
was a personal friend of most of us, and certamly of mine. Wo have 
known of his work for India during the past decades, his qualities of 
head and heart are well known to us and to the House atxd, I may say,. 
tOxa very grcaHi f)art of India. I hope I shall not be considered to bo 
detracting at till from the records of bis predt ccssorw whoix I say that 
(luring the time*. Sir Thomas Ryan was at the liead of the Postal and 
Telegraph and Telephone systems of India, the cfflciency of that Dopart- 
lYKuii had considerably iiKjreascd, and wo cannot but acknowledge the 
great ])c»i’Sonal responsibility tliat has brought about this in the person of 
Sir Tliomns Ryan. Sir, this stxdden and tragic event i%a great shock to 
all of us, futd T am sure that the sympathy of the whole of India, will go 
out to Lady Ryan and her family. I hope you will convey with the rest 
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of the House the sentiments of the European Group—sentiments of sor¬ 
row and sympathy at his decease- 

Sir Mnhanimad Yakub (Eohilkund and Eumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): I msh also to join in mourning the loss of one vdio was one 
of the greatest sympathisers of the Department ^to which he belonged. 
Sir Thomas Eyan*s sudden death has made our gnef still more severe, and 
the* shock is so much that it is very difficult to express it in words. On 
Saturday last, when he was addressing this House in the course of the 
Budget debates, it was never thought that Sir Thomas Eyan was so soon 
going to leave us for ever. His death, specially on the eve of his retire¬ 
ment, makes it still more shocking. His memory will always be cherish¬ 
ed with gratefulness in this country. Our hearts go forth in sympathy to 
his bereaved wife, Lady Eyan and his daughters, and I wish to associate 
myself with the desire that our sincere condolences should be conveyed 
to them. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamiu Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Eural): 

I came to know Sir Thomas Eyan and his qualities for the\ first time 
when I sat on the Eetrenchment Committee on the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. It was the Eyan Beport which gave us the greatest help, 
in coming to the many conclusions to which the Posts and I'elegraphs 
Eetrenchment Committee arrived. After reading that Eeport, we found 
whiit capacity and capability Sir Thomas Eyan had in grasping the facts 
which came up before him. In social matters, Sir Thomas Eyan > wus 

a gre^t fdqnd of whom he came in contact. I ^ 

hav«f^ 0 wn htei'for a long tnne, l)ut 

found only during the last four or five years. 'I have got gr^Tal^y^p^wthy 
fen Lady Eyan and the daughters of the late Sir Thomas Eyan, and I 
associate myself with every word that has fallen from other quarters. 

Mr. Pm^dent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
wishes to associate itself with the tribute that has been paid to the 
memory of our coEeague, Sir Thomas Eyan. The tragedy has overtaken 
us with such a shoclmig suddenness that it is difficult to give expression 
to our feelings on an occasion of this nature. It was my privilege to 
have known Sir Thomas Eyan rather intimately. He was one of those) 
few men for whom one always cherished a feeling, not merely of regard, 
but of the deepest affection. He was an intensely human personality. 
Even though his membership of this House has been only for short inter- 
valSi during those short periods he created in the House an atmosphere 
of good humour and of affection to him. None of us realised that when 
he made his valedictory speech in this House only the day before yester¬ 
day that he was makiag his last pronouncement in this world. The tragedy 
is heightened by reason of the, fact that within the next few days he 
was to have gone back to his native home to live in peaceful retirement. 

It would be my duty to convey to Lady Eyan and the other members of his 
family the deep sense of sorrow of every section of this House. I think 
I shall be acting according to the wishes of every section of the House if, 
as a mark of respect to Ms memory, 1 adjourn the House for today. 

I have instructed the Notice Office to find out the time of the funeral, 
and Honourable Members who would like to attend the funeral would 
get the information from the Notice Office. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday* 
the 18th March, 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY^ 

Tuesdayt 13th March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House s/t 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEES SWOBN. 

Mr. Archibald Morven Macmillan, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Bombay: 
Nominated Official); and 

Mr. Sidheshwari Prasad Varma, M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWBBS. 

ExAMIPrATIOKS HELD FOB PkOMOTION OF POSTAL ClFRKS TO THE LOWBB 

Selection Grade. 

436. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether during the years 1929 and 1930 examinations were held for 
promotion of postal clerks to the lower selection grade of Bs. 160—250 ? 

(h) Were appointments to the posts in the lower selection grade, includ¬ 
ing those of Inspectors of Post Offices and head clerks to the Superintendents 
"^^Edst Offices, to be made from amongst the passed candidates? 

(c) Are Government aware that when the examination was introduced, 
the number of officials permitted to appear at the examination was restricted 
to ten times the number of likely vacancies in the lower selection grade ? 

(d) Was permission to appear at the examination restricted to only 
seniormost officials of the time-scale? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether in 1929 there 
was no rule allowing junior officials in the ordinary time-scale of pay, who 
had passed the first efficiency bar and whose ago on the date of examination 
did not exceed 85 years, to appear at the extoiination ? 

(/) Was such a. rule, as slated in part (/) above, introduced for the first 
time, vide the Director-GeneraPB Special General Circular No. 16, dated the 
18th A^igust, 1930? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(h) Yes, and also from those candidates who passed the old examina- 
tioh for Inspectors of Post Offices and Hoad Clerks to Superintendents of 
Post Offices and Inspectors, Railway Mail Service. 

(c) Yes. 
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(d) The examination was open to the seniormost officials and also to 
a few selected junior officials. 

(pi Yes, but as' a special ease the junior officials who had been already 
selected and promised permission to appear at the old Inspectors’ 
examination (since aboh’shed) were also allowed to appear in the 1929 
examination- 

(f) Yes, if by ‘"‘part (f)** the Honourable Member means part (e). 


Catering Contract for Craig Dhuand Longwood, Simla. 


437. *I>iwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state if catering for Craig Dhu and Longwood, Simla^ has 
been given on a contract? If so, to whom and from what date did it 
originally take effect, and when does the existing contract terminate? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of calling for 
fresh tenders due to fail in prices of commodities ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the caterer charges the Members of the Central 
Legislature a higher rate than he charges permanent residents in Craig 
Dhu and Longwood ? 

fd) Has any other catering £rm offered to quote the same rates for 
Members of the Central Legislature as are charged to permanent residents ' 
If fresh tenders are called 


(a) Do Government ^, conjtJ^ejr,.desirability of callins? for 

tenors on the condition that tW Members of the Degislature are 
charged the same rates as the permanent residents ? ' 

Gov^ment considered the desirability of letting out Oraig 
^ rnd lmgwc^ ^ a system of rental lease along with catering S 
faswt, as w done by the Army authoj^ties? ^ai«ring oon 

(?) Are Craig Dhu and Longwood- insured against fire, and are the 
^ caterer? Is it a system in the AiS? 

^psxtmeat to insist on insurance of such buildings by the caterers at 


i, muds 

. ». JUO trmmg contract eipires on the 31sl Mareh, 1984 

Bepg^t nnd . tneh i. te 

( 6 ) No. The rates are carefullv sf>n,HT, 4 ao,i „ 41 . . 

renewal or the execution of a fS mnWt 1 occasion of the 

have been reduced. ■ ^ may be, and rates 

the stay of Members of^the’^^^an^Legis^atm™^ shortness of 

(dO and (e). }To. 
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(/) The desirability of leasing Longwood was considered in 1924, but 
•the idea was abandoned because it was thought firstly that such an 
• arrangement would not suit Members of the Legislature, and secondly 
that suitable lessees would not be forthcoming on reasonable terms. 

{g) No. Under Article 118 of the Central Public Works Department 
',Code insurance is not required in these cases. Under the regulations in 
force for Army buildings a private individual to whom a building is leased 
for a period exceeding three months is required to insure. Government 
see no reasons for changing the Code rules now in force for Craig Dhu and 
Longwood. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government are aware that the 
■smallness of the number of Members of tlie Legislature who stay at 
Longv\’ood Hotel is due fo tlie fact that the charges arc much more than 
what are charged to others? 

Sir Lancelot Q-raham: T do not know if tlie Honourable Member has 
ever stayed i i tlioso quarters, but so far as T can see (1 have got the rates 
for the contract), a. gentleman putting up at Longwood is living very 
•cheap. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: Are Government awar© that I was staying at 
.Longwood last year and that I have decided not to stay there again? 
‘^Laughter.) 

Sir Lancelot Graham: I am not aw^are of that fact, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ts it a fact that the caterers charge from tlie 
Members of .tlie Central Legislature a higher rate than they charge from 
'<TOvernment servants ? 

Sir Iiancelot Graham: If the Honourable Member had listened to the 
^question carefully, he would have got the answer. 

^ Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What is mentioned hero is ‘'permanent residents’" 
that is, cither they qro permanent residents or non-pormanont residents; 
but the .caterers charge higher rates from the Members of tlic Legislature 
than they do from the Government servants even if the latter stay for % 
•day Or two. I want that information. 

Sir Lancelot Graham: The answer is in the affirmative. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government bo pleased to state the 
reasons for that? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: That is in accordance with the terms of the 
-contract, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin^: May I know why this term in tlio contract has 
been inserted—^l)ocause, if temporary residents are to bo charged higher 
than* permanent residents, that rule ought to operate both in the case of 
officials as well as non-olficials equally? 

Sir Lancelot Graham,: I would suggest, Sir, that it is not quite suitable 
to answer that sort of question on the, floor of the House, Members arc 
fully -aware that there is a House Committee for this purpose, and I do 
suggest that the proper place to discuss a matter of this sort is in the 
House Committee. 

A 2 
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Mr. G'aya Prasad Singli: Is it a fact that this question of diSerent 
rat-es was never placed before the House Co mm ittee even before the* 
contract was given to the caterers? 

Sir Lancelot Graitam: The matter has, I believe, been before the- 
House Committee. I have a hie supplied to me by the Assembly Depart¬ 
ment which says that the matter has been before the Assembly House 
Committee. 


Mr. Craya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that if the contract was 
renewed in consultation with the House Committee, the mistake would 
not have been repeated? May I ask that if the contract is renewed now 
in consultation with the House Committee, the mistake may not bo 
repeated ? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: I do not admit that there w’'as any mistake. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: ^^111 Government take it from me that, as 
member of the House Committee, I do not remember this question of 
contract being decided by the House Committee. 

Sii Lancelot Graham: I am not sure whether the Honourable Member 
remembers anght or not. 


mie HononraWe Sir Frank Noyce: I thinl- 
under some misapprehension. To the best of 
temporary official residents at Longwood. I 
MS there for the whole season. 


my Honourable friend is- 
my belief, there are no- 
think the official residents- 


CAiBBnre Co-IIEACT lOB OuKj Dhit LomwooD, SttM. 

of calling for fresh tendTs Is eonSered anT t^^ the question 

seeing that another firm was nrenai-ed +n present caterer, 

with... 

question of the renewal' of his contraf*f PAmm ^ ebarges when the 
of inviting tenders was considered but nn recently. T’hc quoation 

Another caterer intimated that he was prenaredT ”>vit«>d. 

on the present tenns. The continuanef of * undertake tho entering 
vnthout change in the ternsTs X Id- - 

able Member wUl understand that I am referrinff^’f^f^+i^’'’"' Honour- 

ments made for official residents; the amSmlnfa^f® arrango- 

439. Parma Nand* M Arm n 

“ inaportimt to^ on^thf WuL 

ffiat It has got a population of several t£usS£^^ and 

/,i'i 
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(b) Is it a facrt that this town has round abput it several Hindu and 
'Sikh settlements and chaks and that tliere is no other railway station near 
it for several miles? 

(c) Are Government aware that the abolition of the post of Hindu 
waterman on that station is causing great inconvenience to the Hindu 
passengers and that their application to the Agent has received no 
attention ? 

Mr. P. E, Eau: (a) and (b). I am not aware of these facts, but I am 
quite willing to take my Honourable friend's word for it. 

(c) I am forwarding a copy of the question to the Agent for 
‘Consideration. 

Mjembeks of the Boaed foe Eecextitmbnt of ,Postal Cleeks in 

Peshawae. 

440. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware that both the mem¬ 
bers of the board for recruitment of clerks in the Post Offices in the 
Peshawar Division and the Peshawar General Post Office are Muslims ? Do 
Governmeiit propose to consider the advisability to replace one of tliem by 
a non-Muslim? 

(b) Arc Government aware that in the Pesliawar General Post Office 
every responsible post, ihat is, of postmaster, town inspector, and appoint¬ 
ment clerk, is hold by a Muslim? 

(c) Are Government aware that for tlio last fifteen or sixteen years no 
Hindu Superintendent of Post Offices has been sent to this Division ? 

(d) Are Government aw’are that the ])orcentago of Hindus in the Pesha¬ 
war Division is far below ihey are cniii'lod to as a Oeniral Department? 
Tf so. why? 

(e) Are Government prepared to protect the rights of the Hindus in this 
Division ? 

(/) Are Government aw'-aro of the fact that all the posts of sub-post- 
mnsters and clerks in the Peshawar Division, carrying special pay and com¬ 
pensatory allowance, are held by Muslims ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) to (/). Information has been 
'callcid for and will be laid on tlie tabh' in due course. 

Amalgamation of the Ottoti and Eohilttttnd Railway wnTii the 
East Indian Railway. 

441. ’'“Pandit SatyeB.dra Nath Sen; (a) Ts It a hict that Government 
informed this Honse in reply to siiurred qtiesiion No. of tlio 2nd 
Sepiturilier, 192f), tliat the Oudli and lioliilkund Ituilway was amalgamated 
with tlio East Indian Railway with effect from the Ist July, 102fi? If so, 
will Government fdoa-so state whelher the Divisional Siqieriniendent, East 
Indian Railway, Moradabad, under his letter No. 12/15/28-B, dated the 
3rd August, 1932, informed the staff that ilie statement that the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway was amalgamated with tlie East Indian Railway 
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from the 1st day of July, 1925, was not correct? If so, which of the two, 
that is, GoTemment reply or the Divisional Superintendent's letter, is. 
correct ? 


(h) Bo the staff recruited between 1st April, 1925, and 1st July, 1925, 
by the Agency of the Oudh and Bohilkund Railway enjoy the rights, 
interests and privileges of the said Railway ? If not, why not ? 


(c) Is the staff on the roll of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway on- 
the 30th day of June, 1925, entitled to enjoy the privileges, if elected, laid 
down in paragraph 12 of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Gazette No, 4 
of 1981 ? If not, why not and under what Fundamental Rule ? 

(d) Is the staff paid the privileges mentioned in paragraph 1184 of East. 
Indian Railway Gazette No. 41 of 1980? If so, how and under what 
Fundamental Rule? 


(€) Did the staff suffer monetarily through the said incorrect inform¬ 
ation? If so, to what extent? 


(f) Do Government propose to compensate the loss by dediiotinff the 
amount from the pay of the official who infringed the principles of the rules, 
and made the mcorreet statement ? If not, why not ? 


th. of fhe question la in 

^°ot aware of the circular referred to, but if such a. 
statement was made by the Divisional Superintendent, it is not coS. 

OB aL teite' information and shall la;*, a reply 


BrATuwmr liroiAirs nr ms Oimoms’ Gradb ok Staot Rajxwats. 

was 28-{e and in 1931 ^ ohIt gy.go ^ Eailways 

elapse before the 75 per S.IISached? 

racL^t^nSS*®“^dlSTr *° bT® completely stop 

^nk of European Officers mSl such tZ°TT subordinate 

has reached tbe agreed fi^e of 75 p^^ent ? of Indians 

R. Ban: The figures for 1925 Anri l t . 

am correct. I afraid I nm uuS^tl 1 ''' qtiostkni 

reached. My Honourable friend i<s /o pier cent. wmII h(‘ 

^ rocormneSatiororthe®^^^ sf'-angcniont 

Dubfic Services was that Indians shoiil^ h! * •! Coinmisaiou mi 

of the total number of vaeS, fn \ recruited up to 75 per cent 
^tual recruitment will be found way services. I)(‘l,ailB of ihl 

ailway Board from time to time fn reports of the 

-y change in their pehey is eaS Vt'S^^ tS 

^PPfoved apprentices tedned ^ recruitment 

^ “ ---- on the 01^ 
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Mr. P. E. Rau: It has not ceased, but I think no recruitment was 
made last year. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Do Government propose to revive it this year or in 
the coming year? 

Mi P. n. Rau: The question is under consideration. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government also consider that, -according to ' 
their view, when properly qualified Indians are not available, that is the 
only course to get Indians especially for these imiportant posts? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Government realise that, Sir. 


Stattjtoey Indians in the Ofeioees" Geade on State Railways, 

443. *Diwan Bahadur Haxbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that there are 
274 European officers in the Mechanical Department of State Railways 
while the number of Statutory Indians is only 57? 

(b) Is it a fact that Indians with necessary qualifications and 
training are available for the mechanical department, and.do Government 
propose suitably to modify their method of recruitment to absorb the 
above, and recommend the same to the Company-managed railways as well ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to raise the age limit to allow of the best 
candidates from those who have been trained at their own expense being 
taken ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The figures given by tho^ Honourable Member 
relate to the Mechanical Engineering Department of all Class I Railways 
on the 1st April, 1931. The corresponding figure on the Isi April, 1933, 
is 264 Europeans and 62 Statutory ludiaixs. The numbers on State- 
managed Railways on the latter date are 143 and 42, respectively. 

(b) On account of the difficulty experienced in getting a sufficient 
number of Indians with the necessary qualifications for the Mechanical 
Engineering Department the Railway Board introduced in 1927, a 
system of soloctiTig young men for appointment as Special CU\m 
Apprenfci(*-es for training in India -and in England. A sunieiont number 
of candidates has been appointed as apprentices to fill all vacancies that 
are likely to arise on Rtato-in-anagod Railways in tlu‘ near future and the 
question of making other special arrangeriumtp. for recruitincmt does Tint, 
therefore, arise. Oompany-mnTiagcd Rnilwavs arc laang addrcissod as to 
the method of recruitment of Indians for tin’s Dt'.partnuuit, 

(o) I understand that on ihe last occasion on which direc't rcuu’uitnient 
of trained- officers waxs made to this Dc3(partment on State-managed Rail¬ 
ways, no age limit was proscribed. 

Senioeity of Offioees on State Railways, 

444. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) How is seniority of officers 
governed on State Railways'? Is that the same as on Company Railways? 
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(b) Is it a fact that whexe an Indian starts as an on ^s. 360 

per mensem and his European or other subordinate as Foieman fcetti g 
Es. 600 is later promoted as an officer, the latter will oecome senior to 
the Indian officer by virtue of his higher pay ? 


Kr. P, E. Ban: (a) and (t). Seniority on State-naanaged Ilailw'oys is 
gBnerallj governed bv the initial pay on the date of .appointment in the- 
ease of officers recnifted directly to this service. When two ofhcers enter 
service on the same pay and on the same date their seniority depends on 
their age or if they were selected by means of the enmpetitive examination, 
on their relative rank in the examination. The seniority of officers 
promoted from subordinate ranks is specially fixed nt the time of promo¬ 
tion and depends mainly on the initial pay granted to them on promotion. 
Eacial considerations do not enter into it at all. Grovernment have no 
information as regards the practice on Company-managed EailwayH. 


Manotactube of Locomotives and Boilers in India. 

445 . *I>iwaii Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that 300 hroatl 
gauge and 100 metre gauge engines per annum are taken in India on 
renewal and addition accounts since 1927-28? Is it a fact that a broad 
gauge engine costs Es. 45,000 to Es. 2,00,090, and metre gauge lis. 4!,()()() 
to one lakh rupees Is it a fact that more than 50 per cant, constitulc^s 
labour charges and “fabricationin India? Do Govormnent propose* to 
take early steps to manufacture all the required locomotives and hoi lorn 
utilising to the b^st the indigenous, ipaterial and labour? 

(h) Is it a fact that building engines and boilers in India is cheajx^r 
than getting them from England, and are engines manufactured in tln^ 
Bopabay, Baroda an^ Central India Eailway workshops at Ajmer? If ho, 
do Government propose- to take necessary action to see that the oxatnplo 
of Ajmer is follbwed to a greater extent so far as the needs of India rc*- 
qpire? If so, what? 


Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) The answer to the first part of tbo question is in 
the n^ative. I place on the table a statement showing the nurnhor of 
locomotives on renewal and addition account purchased year by year 
between 1927-28 and 1933-34, and provided for in the Budged, for 191^4-35. 

The average cost of a broad gauge locomotive is Es. 90,000, and of a 
me^re gauge locomotive is Es. 65,000. 

The labour charges and fabrication in India come to a|)pr()xiinHi(‘l> liso 
per cent, of total cost. The question of the possibility of nianufaeturine; 
locomotives and boilers in India is being investigated* bv the EaiUvay 
Board. 


(b) Only metre gauge locomotives are constructed at ihc Ajmer work¬ 
shops of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailwav, 
figures of cost of engines constructed at Ajmer do not hIidw ihni tlu*v 
are cheaper than the current prices for manufacture in Rngluutl, but m 
L have said already, the question of the possibility of uimmUwimimr 
loaimotives in India is being investigated, ^ 
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Stofoment f^hoirmg ni^mhcr of Broad Gauge and }fv1re Gnupe Locomotirer^ provided on 
Class I Bailwaj/s during lb^T-^8 to J93%-35, hotli on addition and renewal •account. 




— 


Broad Gauge. 

Metre Gauge. 

Total. 

1927-28 . 


. 

, 

58 

63 

121. 

1928-29 . 




121 

lOl 

222 

1929-30 . 




no 

44 

254 

1930-31 . 




82 

87 

169 

1931-32 . 




40 

58 

98 

1932-33 . 


. 



.8 

18 

1933-34 . 


. 



5 

5 

1934-35 . 


. 


36 

25 

41 



Totals 

• 

427 

50X 

928 


Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I ask, Sir, whether the Honourable Momber 
will undertake to lay on the table of the House or make otherwise avail¬ 
able to the Members the decision of the Government of India in regard 
to the manufacture of locomotives in India when the inquiry is over? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: May I know what is the information my Honourable 
friend wants? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: The result of the inquiry? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I shall be pleased to do so. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Do E understand the Honourable Mom¬ 
ber to say that the manufacture of engines in the Ajmer Workshop is 
not cheaper than those engines which are imported from Enghind ? If 
so, will ho kindly give mo the cost per engine of tlioRo maniifuctunul in 
Ajmer and the cost of those imported from England? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: T understand that owing to the fact that the prices in 
Enghind are now low, according to the latest information available to the 
Hailway Board, there is very little diffcronco in the cost of manufacture at 
Ajmer a.nd the cost of purchase in England, tlu'. difference being otily 
Rs. 26, and it is not in favour of constrtiotion at Ajmer. 

Biwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: I should like to know the exaid- figures. 
You «are- (‘.xpn^ssing an opinion. You think ihat the cost of a certain type 
of Eaiglish engines is cheaper. That is all right. But what I want to 
know is the exact cost of an average engine manufactured ai^ Ajmer in 
rupees, annas and pies and whatsis the similar cost of an engine im])oHed 
from England? 
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Mr. P. B« Ban: I shall be very pleased to supply the figures to the 
Honourable Member. 

Mr. S. C, Mitra: Apart from the question of costliness, do not G'»V(‘n. 
meiit consider that India should now try at least to manufacture her loco¬ 
motives ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: That is one of the reasons why an investigation has*, 
been undertaken by Government in the matter. 

Mr. B. Bas: Is it a fact that the construction of locomotives in India 
is still in an experimental stage and that 40 locomotives were constructed 
by the G. I. P Railway and some of them were abandoned and some, of 
them are being used on lighter tracks? 


winj y 


¥r. P. R. Ban: Is my Honourable 6*iend referring 
the memory of living men'? (Laughter.) 

Mr* M. Maswood Ahm ad: May I asL, Sir, whether the quality of oiigineB 
made in India and those imported from outside is the same ? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: Engines are buat in India and are purchased from 
abroad according to certain standard specifications. 

lb. P. R. Ban; Certain metre gauge engines are built at Ajmer. 

Gidn^; Is it a fact that these’ metre gauee 

Mr. P, R. Ban: I have no information to that effect. 

^oSS mSs" tw Member kindly 

quite recently Jd wSrl^^^TTSTdrhTaf 

State Bailways? ™ ^ workshops of yarious 

I ‘=a^not\^^°k'StfSm\rion ""d 

wants any information on that point hJwilll^n ? *i''n(i 

the paper. P “o doubt put n queslion on 

engines vrere made ^ AjmCT^ougHy^?^ Member kindly tell us how numy 

I think the average is about notice of that question. 

tee duty on the S^oS^n^es VtnebSi^the Protect- 

mottves m India? ® encourage the manufacture of loco- 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: Government consider it unnecessary. 

Mr, G-aya Prasad Singh: Do I understand the Honourable Member to. 
say that there is very little difference in the cost of manufacturing engines 
in Ajmer and the cost of importing them from abroad? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: There is a certain type of a locomotive which is built, 
at Ajmer. At the present moment, the difference between the construction 
of that type at Ajmer and the importing of the locomotives of that type 
from abroad is very little. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: What is the approximate difference* 
in the prices of the two? Is it a very small one? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I was told the difference is Es. 2G only. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: The Government Member has stated 
that only a certain type of engine is manufactured at Ajmer. Are Gov¬ 
ernment satisfied that the other types of engines required by Government 
cannot be manufactured at Ajmer? Have Government made an experi¬ 
ment and found that the engine of other types cannot be manufac¬ 
tured at Ajmer? If not, why has not an order been given to the Ajmer 
Workshop to manufacture the types of engines required by Government? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: The Ajmer Workshops are fitted to manufacture only 
a certain type of metro gauge engines. As T have told the House, the 
question whether Government can profitably construct locomotives and' 
boilers for broad gauge in India is at present under consideration. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Will that also be tried at 
Ajmer ? 


Mr. P. B. Rau; No, Sir: I do not think so. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Are Government aware that Ajmer has a large 
factory for social reform legislation? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty,: Next 
question. 

PtTBOHARE OF EngITSEH IN THE CHEAPEST MaKKET. 

440. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a, fact that English 
engines <‘osL zon pe.r cent, tnore than Contnumtal or American ones and 
that in 1928-29 Swiss Loeonioi-ives cost Rs, 78,000 each and Fjtiglish 
Loe.omoiives cost Its. 90,000? 

(h) Do (lovcaauTUMit propose to see that engines ar(‘. bought in the 
cheapest market? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: (a) Not in all cases. In 1928, Indian State Railways 
purcluised 27 Swiss M. G. LocornotivcB of the Y. 1). type at about 
Ks. 78,000 each. They purchased no English locomotives of that typo 
during that year. The Ejnglish locomotives purchased at about the f)rico 
mentioned by the Honourable Member—actually they were purohasod at 
Bb. 96,000—wore broad gauge XA engines of a different type. 
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(h) This is the present practice.- Locomotives are purchased to stand¬ 
ard specifications from the lowest suitable tenders. 

Ident.-CWonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House what was the total amount paid for the engines purchased in 
Germany in 1931? 

Mr. F. E, Ban: I must ask for notice. 


Fuechase of Locomotives, Boilers akd other Machinery. 

447. ♦Dlwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Do Government propose to give 
in their Bail way Administration Beport, VoL I, figures to show the 
country of origin of the locomotives, boilers and other machinery purchased; 
and where English articles are purchased, give reasons why an English 
article, though costlier than the others, has been preferred ? 


Hr. F, E. Ban: In the small number of cases when tho lowest tender 
15 not accepted, full reasons for the decision are usually recorded. Gov¬ 
ernment will consider the suggestion of the Honourable Member and will 
endeavour to make available to the House information regarding ease's of 
importance of this nature in some suitable form. 


OmCEBS DETOTEB TO IMVESTIGATE ETTO THE CaHSES AND EeEBOTS OJ- 

THE LAST Earthquake m North Bihar. 

*Mr, Nabakimar Sing Dudhoria,' Will Government be pleased lo 

- (*) tl*. “imes ^'be offioks who have been siiebially ’deputed to 

und©rt*^e’ investigations into the causes a±id effects of the 
^ last earthqu^e^in .North Bihar,* . 

GovernmU to which those officers 

(a) then academical qualifications along with their practical training 

of which befit them to undertake the dutief 

on which they have been deputed*; 

(d) whether they have been instructed-to work in co-operation with 
fe) '•'i-'eth^r the^fufi reports of their investigations will he published; 


Dunn, Mr. 1), Nf. 


TOe HonouraMe Sir I^ank Noyce: (a) Dr T a 
Wadia, Mr. J. B. Auden and Mr. A. M. N. Ghosh. 
fS) The Geological Survey of India. 

a. ‘‘r.” i" 

the offices subordinate to it” a oonv ofwh'°f '"ulmUng 

of the House. All the office;s available h, the lubrnry 

a, ^ Ch^ 

pleW. ’ poMible after the inreetigatdoiia have been nom- 
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Precaution jetor SAFEOUARDiNa of Life and Property from 

Earthquakes. 

449. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(а) whether they have knowledge of the existence of some such 

scientific instrument or invention that can foretell the 
advent of an earthquake a few hours beforehand; 

(б) If so, whether they propose to requisition such an instrument 

for their use in India; and 

(c) whether in view of the magnitude of the disaster they propose 
in future to take every possible precaution for the safeguard 
of life and property in time; if so, what arc those steps they 
propose'to adopt? , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). No device has yet been 
invented which could foretell the advent of an earthquake. 

(c) As it is impossible to predict when or where the next earthquake 
will occur, it is not possible to take any special precautionary measures. 

Head Ticket Collectors in the Moradabad Division of the Bast 

Indian Railway. 

450. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact that there were Head Ticket 
Collectors or Assistant Head Ticket Collectors on Es. 120 per, mensem on 
the East Indian Eailway, Moradabad Division, on the 30th May, 1931 ? 

(6) Is it a fact that on the introduction of the Moody-Ward System on 
the 1st June, 1981, the incumbents of the said posts of Head or Assistant 
Head Ticket Collectors were transferred as Ticket Examiners on reduced 
salary ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the” said incumbents were substantively permanent 
in their posts on the 30th May, 1931? 

(d) Is it a fact that on the restoration of the old scale of pay of the ticket 
clu‘x*king staff from December, 1932, the said incumbents were also allowed 
their old rates of pay ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said incuiuhcnis arc not rtjstored to thc'ir old 
posts of said Hoad or Assistant Head Tio-ket Collectors ? 

(/) If the replies to parts (a) to (c) be in the tiffirmutivo, will Govern¬ 
ment state: 

(i) whether the said incumbents on the restoration of their pay are 
entitled to hold their old posts; if not, why not; 

(ii) the circiimstaneos under which junior mon are allowed to hold 

the said posts in preference to the substai^-tively permanent 
senior incumbents; and 

(iii) whether they now propose to permit the old incumbents to hold 

the old posts? If not, why nob? 

Mr. P. R* Ban: I have called for information and will lay a reply 
on the table of. the Houqe in due course. 
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UmoHS OF Government Servants ano Bailway Employees. 

45L Parma Hand: (a) Will Government please state the condi¬ 

tions upon winch a service Union or Association of Government servants, 
deluding State or Companj-managed Bail way employees, is reo6ghised 
by the Government of India or Bailway Board or Agents of the Eailways ? 

What should be the minimum number of membership of a service 
Union required for recognition ? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Eules governing the recognition 
of associations of Government servants were issued in 1921, and a copy is 
in the Library. Oovernmeiit have recently decided to issue separate riih's 
the recogmtion of Associations of Government’s industrial ein])]oy(‘es 
and hope to be able to publish these for general information at aji early 
date. Copies of these new rules will be placed in the Library. 

Neither of these sets of rules apply to associations of eiri])I<wt‘(‘s of 
Company-managed Bailways. 

(6) The rules do not prescribe a minimum membership. 


Examinations fob Befresher Courses in the Moradabad Division 
OF THE East Indian Eailway. 

452 Pama Nand: Is it a fact that under rule 29 of Eulos for the 

EecmtiMnt and Training of Subordinate Staff on State-managed Bailwavs 
no re^er courses are considered necessary ? If so, will Government nlwwo 
^^^d stete the authonty under which the Divisional,Superintendent, 
fisBl la<^ ^ilway, Moradabad, holds examinations periodically for the 


^EaBTATSMBNT OIT CERT^ EmEDOTXES OF THE EaST InDIAJT RaIWAV. 

(6) Have such employees been re-instated or re-employed ? 

TFas^lf “sptre-instatemcmt 

ProvidenfpSd or SJn? «J*her 

charge and before their re-appoSbment ? certificate after their dis- 

w ^’^bstantive service 

noiace in 'rf a^eemeS Srsnlf. ^^th a 

recommendations of The Court of Enqi^y^i^ht Md^To^ h*" 
employed or re-instat^? is ne Held to have boon re- 

» cojldered «, . „„ 

W, aUowancel leave, ete., Xreas aJ 

all the pnvfleges appHcable to his substaiiti4^post?° "^^'instated claims 
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(/) What are the various considerations on which such men were re¬ 
appointed and others re-instated ? 

Mr. P* R, Rau: (a) to (c). No such cases are traceable in the Beport 
of the Court of Enquiry. 

(d) and (f). The only recommendation for re-instatement or for further 
•examination as to re-instatement made by the Court of Enquiry that 
Government are aware of is with res])ect to the re-instatement of certain 
employees whose names appear in Lists A and B, in paragraphs 267 to 
273 of their Report. This recommendation was generally accepted by 
Government and the railway administrations were instructed accordingly. 
In this connection I would invite my Honourable friend’s attention to 
paragraph 8 of the ("onimuniqu^ dated the 6th June, 1932, a coi^y of 
which is in the Library of the House. This paragraph made it clear tliat 
the instructions regarding re-instatement would not ap]3ly to employees in 
Lists A and B, who had been discharged otherwise than as a measure of 
retrenchment. 

(r) Retrenched stall on re-Hj)pomtinent tire governed by orders issued 
in Eailw’ay Board's letter No. 1685-E. G., dated the 30th December, 1932, 
a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if the decisions of that Court of 
Enquiry were incorporated into any book form? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Here is the book; a copy is in the Library. 

Mr. S. a. Jog: What is the approximate number still on the waiting 
list ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: T do not remember at present what is the total number 
on the waiting list, but these people will bo. employed when vacancies arise. 

Mr. S. Q*. Jog: Is the Honourable Member <ware that these people are 
bn the waiting list for a long time and that their grievances are increased 
on account of their unemployment ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: But the possibility of taking them back into the service 
depends on vacancies. 

Re-Instathmbnt oe certain Employees in the Dinaeub Division 
OF THE East Indian Railway. 

464 *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to enquire and 
state if it is a fact that certain employees in the Dinapore Division of the 
Kast Indian Railway who held a substantive post for more than 10 years 
were served wdth a notice of discharge (24 hours) in 19S1 and paid one 
month's salary in advance since they had no leave at their credit? 

(b) Is it a fact that others were granted leave due before they were 
finally discharged from service? 

(c) Is it a fact that those who were granted leave due, on the representa¬ 
tion of their, case, wore ro-instated, whereas those who had no leave due 
were re-appoip.ted ? 
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(d) If the reply to part (6) be in the afSrmative, are Government pre¬ 
park to remedy the hardships entailed on such employees who by re- 
appointment have suffered a l^s of the various benefits which were appli¬ 
cable in their substantive post in respect of pay, leave, etc. ? 


Mr. 'B. B. Baa: (o) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) The Eailway Board have recently ruled that persons for whoin posts 
are found before the expiry of their leave would not be considered as having 
undergone a break in their service. 

Id) The rules \vith regard to persons re-appointed are contained in Eail¬ 
way Board s letter No. 1635-E.G., dated the 30th December, 1932, a 
copy of which is in the .Library. Government consider that these rules are 
adequate. I 

Posting of the Peesonnel of the DeTjHi-Umballa-KIaxka Eailway 
TO THE MoEADABAD DIVISION OF THE EaST InDIAN EaILWAY. 

455. *1!j. S, Cr. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that Government, in reply to 
question No. 432 of the 2nd September, 1925, informed this House that the 
Ghaziabad Delhi Section of the East Indian Eailway was transferred to 
the North Western Eailway with effect from 1st April, 1925, and that the 
working of the Delhi-Umballa-Ealka Eailway was also transferred to the 
North Western Eailway from the same date ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Oudh and Eohilkund Eailway was amalgamated 
with the East Indian Eailway from 1st July', 1925? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (5) are in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment please state the circumstance under which the personnel of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Eailway were on return from the North Western Eailway 
posted to Moradabad Division of the Oudh and Eohilkund Section of the 
East Indian Eailway and the number of men posted to other Divisions ? 

(d) Is not the said absorption against the assurance of Mr. P. E. Eau as 
given on the 30th August, 1933, in answer to starred question No. 997 of 
the ^th March, 1933? If so, what action has been taken to uphold the 
said assurance? If not, why not? 


m. P, E. Em: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) Government have no information on this matter, but possibly they 
w'ere transferred to the Moradabad Division because that wa-s the division 
nearest to the ^ctidn On which they were formerly employed. 

(d) Not so far as I am aware. 


PEmtiEGE Pass foe the Pather of a Eailway Employee. 

456*^ *Mr. S. a. Jog: Will Government please state whether the father 
of a railway employee, who is dependent on the earnings of his son is 
entitled to travel on a privilege pass? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: Except on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway \vi;ero a 
pass for a father is granted* under certain conditions, a railway omployoo 
is not entitled te a pass for his father. Government consider that iho 
conditions attachmg to the grant of free passes are already sufficiently 
liberal and they do not see reason to extend the concession further. 
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Discussion oe iNDiviDUAii Cases with the Eepresentatives of 
Keoognisbd Unions on the East Indian Railway. 

457. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it a fact that Government informed this 
House on the 12th April, 1933, in reply to starred question No. 1219, 
that it was still under consideration of the Railway Board and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India? If so, will Government please state: 

(a) the result of the decision arrived at; 

(b) if still under consideration, how long it will take to arrive at a 

conclusion; and 

(c) whether the Railway Board and the Government of India are 

two different bodies; if so, what is the respective function of 
each in respect of staff matters concerning Railway adminis¬ 
trations ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) Xes. Government regret that no decision has yet 
been reached. 

(b) I am not in a position to state at present when a decision may be 
expected. 

(c) The Railway Board are responsible for administering the railways 
under the instructions of the Government of India to whom major questions 
of policy are referred by the Board. 

Non-Recognition of Services rendered during the Great War 
BY THE East Indian Railway Employees. 

458. *Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to the statement laid on the table 
of this House on the 1st September, 1933, in reply to starred question 
No. 966 of the 28th March, 1933, will Government please state whether non¬ 
employees, who proceeded on War Borvico without the approval of the 
Railway Administration but in response to the Call by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, are allowed to count their military service for purposes of 
retiring gratuity, seniority and increment on the East Indian Railway ? If 
not, wlxy not ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Posts of Ticket Collectors and Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 
TUB Bast Indian Railway. 

459. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that before 1st June, 1931, the posts 
of Ticket Collectors and Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the Bast Indian 
Railway were substantively permanent? 

(b) Is it a fact that before 1st Juno, 1931, the posts of Inspectors of 
Crews, Assistant Inspectors of Crews, Lino Inspectors o£ Grows, Assistant 
Lino Inspectors of Crews, Station Inspectors of Crows, Assistant Station 
Inspectors of Crews, Crows-in-charge and crewmen were substantively 
temporary ? 

(c) Is it a fact thai the life of the crow system on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way was for six months at a stretch ? 

Is it a fact that the life of the crew system was extended from time 
to time by six months? 

B 
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(e) Is it a fact ttat tlie personnel of the crew system before 1st June, 
1981, were never eonfirmed in substantively permanent posts? 

(/) Is it a fact that the personnel of the crew system were in no wise 
senior to those substantively permanent confirmed personnel of the Old 
Ticket Collecting and (Travelling) Examining system ? 

{g) Is it a fact that on the 31st May, 1931, the crew system was abolished 
and its personnel discharged ? 

(h) Is it a fact that on the 1st June, 1931, some discharged persons 
of the crew system were recruited for the Ticket Collectors* Group of the 
Commercial Branch of the East Indian Eailway ? 

(i) If the replies to parts (a) to (h) be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment please state whether on the 1st June, 1931 (and subsequent thereto, 
intervening the period by which the old scale of pay was restored to old 
persoimei), the personnel of the crew system can in any way claim seniority 
over the personnel of the old Ticket Collecting and Examining (Travellin<^) 
system? If so, how and why? 


Mr. P. R. Ban: I am eoiieeting information required and will lav a replv 
on the table of the House in due course. 

CfficuLAB Lettee No. E./23/76/25, by the Divisional Subebintendent 
Mobababad Division, Bast Indian Kailway. 

attention of Government been 
toTO to the Dmsional ^permtendent, East Indian Eailway, Morada- 
b»ds t.ireular letter No. E./23/76/25, dated April 8/9. 1929, reading: 

i. S Sj “ »» « »™inatiop 

(d) Are employees sent for examination in turn of fboiV ATv»Y^T/v x 

bj a. ..id later! n“po°StiSha.‘b^S.? 

P. B. Eau. (a) Only by my Honourable friend’s question. 

refeSerto!“a^^GtvernS^*do t°ot^® 

inte^ere. ernment do not see any necessity to 

exereise any PweS°o?L^rfenSnc? S Railway Board 

Eadways? ^ aence or control over the Agents of the 


Kr. P. 


E. Baa; Yes, Sir. 
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Mr. S. a. Jog: Do the Eailway Board bring it to the notice of the Agents 
whenever their orders are disrespected and are not carried out ? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: How does the Honourable Member make out that the 
orders of the Railway Board have not been carried out by the Agents ? 

Fbeb Passes to the Personnel of British Army in India on their 

Discharge from the Army and on Appointments to the Railways 

IN India. 

461. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to the reply given to starred 
question No. 963 of the 27th March, J933, will Government be pleased to 
state. whether the pei’sonnel of British Army m India on their discharge 
fi'om the Army in India, and on appointments to the railways in India, 
having non-Asiatic Domicile, are entitled to free passes? If not, why 
not? 

(/;) Can the certificate required from the Agent be refused in the case of 
the said personnel ? If so, what is the number of cases in which a 
certificate has been refused by the Agent, East Indian Eailway, during 
the period 1925—34? 

(c) What facilities fu-e afforded to the personnel of railways who w'ere 
recruited before the concession was sanctioned? 

(d) Is an employee entitled to a free passage if recruited before the 
grant of such concession? If not. why not? 

(e) Is an employee at the time of recruitment informed of the condi¬ 
tion of the free passage grant? If not, why not‘^ 

(/) Is an employee on recruitment informed of the fact that he is 
recruited in India as no Indian or Anglo-Indian could be had for the 
post? If not, why not? 

(gr) Is not an employee infonned of the fact that no Indian or Anglo- 
Indian was available for the post on which he is recruited entitled 
to free passage and the Agent is bound to certify? If not, why not? 

(h) Do Government propose to hay on the table a statement showing 
the names and dates of appointment of employees and number and date 
of the refusals by the Agent to grant the said certificate since the exten¬ 
sion of th© concession to subordinates? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: (a) and (d). X lay on the table a copy of the rules ivssued 
in 1930, governing the grant of passages to non-gazetted officers of non- 
Asiatic domicile. 

(h) Certificates can and ouglit to be refused when the couditions are 
not satisfied. Government h«avo no information as regards the number in 
which they were so refused, 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the Passage (Subordinate) 
Rules, 1925, which will be found on pages 389—892 of Posts and Telegraphs 
Compilation of Fundamental and Supplementery Rules, 

(r), (/) and (g)> It is only when an application is made by the em¬ 
ployee/ for th© grant of the concession that his eligibility requires to be 
examined. 

(h) No. The labour involved in collecting the information is too great. 
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GOTEIiNMENT OF INDIA. 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 

(Railway Board.} 


To 


No. 3563-E. 

Dated Simla, the 9th September^ 1$$0. 

Tlie Aj^ents, North Western, Eastern Bengal, East Indian, Great Indian 
Peninsnla and Burma Railways. 

The Senior Government Inspectors of Railways, Circles Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7; and 

Government Inspector of Railways, Circle No. II-A. 

The Chief Publicity Officer, Indian State Railways. 

The Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 


D^r Sir, 


Extension of pasmge concessions to non-gazetted Eailwaij Employees of nofi’^Asiatic 
domicile under the Central Government. 

In supersession of all the previous orders on the subject, I am directed to state 
that the Secretary of State for India in Council has been pleased to sanction the 
grant with effect from the 1st 1930, to non-gazetted Railway Employees of non- 
Asiatic domicile, recruited outside India.;, passage benefits for themselves and their 
families on the lines and conditions laid down in Schedule IV to the Superior Civil 
Elies; bhi sobelitnting secemd claSs B for 1st Class B P. and 0. passages. 

These benefits will be admissible to the following classes of personnel; 

(i) Persons recruited outside India for permanent service in India; 

. - (ii) persons recruited outside India on contract and retained in permanent service 
on the expiry of the periods of their contracts; and 

{iiij persons recruited outside India on contracts for indefinite periods or on 
amtects for definite periods subsequently extended indefinitely; 

in first 


^®- persons to whom the' passage (Subordinate) Eules 1925 

ori^al contracts shfuld continue to be 
^ d«ruig the periods of tlieir further service under 

wither permanent or temporary, and it is proposed to amend the Rules 

first ^introduction! Z, tL 24th 
iMovember, 1905, so as to make the intention clear Thiei 1.1 • ^ 

classes (ii) and <ii^ mentioned above, to whom those rules apply will bo given^the 
option between the benefits admissible to them under those rulAQ 
described in this letter. The option once ezercSed wfll be fiLl ^ 

3. The Secretary of State has also sanctioned with effect frnm let Ar^«;T 
passage benefits for themselves and their familiA® /^■n i* 1 1930» 

down^in Schedule IV to IL Superior Svfl^^^ces Eule^W 
dass B for 1st class B P. and O uassLes M substituting second 

in India because Indians with the neofssarv recruited 

iime_or it was considered necls^ ~tS afiS£SveT2f" of 

certain proportion of Europeans.*^ ® native point of view to have a 


Yours faithfully, 

K. M. HASBAN, 
Deputy Director, Railway Board. 
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Allegations against an Oeeioial of the Mobadabad Division, 
East Indian Railway. 

462. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article concerning the East Indian Railway (Moradabad 
Division) Administration published in the Daily Naujawan, Lahore, dated 
the 27th July, 1933 ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to enquire and state: 

(i) whether any enquiries were made into the matter; if so, how 

the enquiries were conducted and with what result; 

(ii) who the railway official was against whom these allegations of 

maltreatment towards an injured passenger .during Piran 
Kalyar XJrs of Eoorkee were brought in the article; 

(hi) if it is a fact that this very railway official had been reported 
by the Ruling Chief of Poonch State for misbehaviour during 
Adh Kumbh Mela at Hardwar last year; 

(iv) if it is a fact that sometime back a similar report was made 

against this very official for misbehaviour towards the Ruling 
Chief of Terhi State; 

(v) if they are prepared to lay copies of the above complaints on 

the table of this House for the perusal of the Members; and 

(vi) what and by whom enquiries were made into each of ^the above 

complaints and with what result? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to enquire and state: 

(i) how long this railway official has been in the Moradabad Division; 

and 

(ii) if he has ever been tried in any other Division of the East 

Indian Railway ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) A copy of the article in question was received by 
the Railway Board on the 6th March, 1934, forwarded, I understand, by 
my Honourable friend. 

ib) and (c). Government have no information regarding the matters 
referred to in these parts of the question, but I am obtaining information 
from the Railway Administration and will lay a reply on the table in due 
course. 

Rules fob the Recruitment and Tbaining of Subobdinate Staff 

ON State Railways. 

463. *Paxidit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that under rule 25 ol 
the Rules for the Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Staff on State- 
managed Railways, the normal promotion of a Ticket Collector (including 
Assistant Head or Plead Ticket Collector) is to the post of a Travelling 
Ticket Inspector and not to that of a Junior or Chief Inspector of Ticket? 
If so, will Government please state: 

(a) the circumstances under which the Divisional Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, Moradabad, transfers or appoints 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors as Ticket Collectors, and Ticket 
Collectors* (including Assistant Head Ticket Collectors) as 
Junior Inspectors of Ticket; 
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(C) 

id) 


Mr. P, E. San; The general position with regMd to these rules was 
explained by me in reply to Eai Bahadur Lala Brij Kisho^ s question No. 96 
on the 6th February, 1934, to which I would invite rny Honourable friend s 
attention. The circumstances stated in the question do not appear to 
call for the intervention of Government. 

I 

H rrRA’RTT.w v PeNSIOK TO MH/ITABY EmPLOTBES mVALIDED DTOIITG THE 

Gbbat War. 

464. *llr. B. V. Jadhav: Will Government be kindly pleased to state 
whether the Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, is now agreeable to 
assess disability pensions agreeably to Government reply to question Nc>. 
59Q, dated the" 4th September, 1983, in this House, copy of which has 
been forwarded to the Controller, vide Government reply to question 
No. 1263, published at page 32 of the Assembly Debates for Wednesday the 
24th January, 1934? 


the date and number of the Agent’s decision as 

Eule 64 of the said rules for modifymg the provisions of Eu e 

25 of the said rules; 

whether Government desire to emphasise the observance of the 
Buies and Eegulations framed by them; if not, why not; ana 
whether any action is proposed to be taken by Gov^nment on 
the infringements against the official concerned. If not, w y 
not? 


Ki. S. B. P. Tc^o^iam: The attention of the Honourable Member ia 
invited to the answer that I gave on the 6th February, 1934, to unstarred 
question No. 32 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog. 

Peoteotios oe tbe Iitdian Salt Industey agahstst the Imtobx of 

Foreign Salt. 


465. *Mc. D. H. O’Sullivan: (a) Are Government aware that two 
steamships, the S. S. “Chai^an” and the 8. S. “Sagres”, have recently 
been chartered to convey foreign salt from Easttafun to Calcutta ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose in the 
near future to take such measures as will he adequate to protect the 
Inditm Salt Industry against the import of foreign salt? 

HraonraWe Sir George Schuster: (a) I am prepared to take it from 
the Honourable Member that the arrangements which he describes have 
been made. 


Government is that of the majority of the members 
of Salt Mustry Ooi^ttee and wfll be found fully explained in the 
reports wmoh that Committee has presented from time to time. 

Allowances geanted to a Teavelung Ticke.t Examinee. 


466. *llr. M. Kaswolcwi’ Ahmad: 

starred question No. 1361 (a) in this 
will Government be pleased to state; 


» With reference to the reply to 
louse, dated 11th December, 1988, 


(i) if p^a. 362 of the State Eailway Open Dine Code, Volume II, 
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(ii) whether sanction was obtained from the Government of India 
by the Agents, North Western and East Indian Bailways, 
before introducing a’ new kind of allowance for the old Travel-' 
ling Ticket Examiners and Inspectors from the 1st June, 1931 ? 

(b) If the’reply to part (a) (u*) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a copy of the Agents' letter on the subject and 
a reply of the Government of India to them ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) (z). The question is under consideration. 

(ii) No. It was unnecessary. 

(6) Does not arise. 

UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 4ND ANSWERS. 

*'Buy Post Office Cash Certificates" Date Stamps. 

186. Mr, S. C, Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) the number and cost of manufacture of "Buy Post Office Cash 

Certificates" date stamps supplied to the Head Post Offices in 
India; and 

(б) whether the total cost is debited to the Postal Department or 

it is borne by the Finance Department on whose behalf the 
Post Office does the Cash Certificate business ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) 256 stamps bearing the slogan 
"Buy Post Office Cash Certificates" were supplied to Head Post Offices 
throughout India and Burma at a cost of Rs* 1,010-4-7. 

(h) The cost was met from the payment made to the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department by the Finance Department for doing Cash Certificate 
work. 

Certain Concessions granted to tub Staff m the Office of the 
Director OBNERAii, Posts and Telegraphs. 

187. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the concessions 
sanctioned under the Industries and Labour Department letter No. 17- 
P. T. B., dated the 6th August, 1926, were granted to those employees also 

(i) who were actually employed in Director-Gonerars Camp Office, Simla/ 
Delhi, (ii) who were employed after the issue of the letter, (iii) who were 
transferred to Director-Goncrars office from some other office after the 
issue of the letter, (iv) who were temporary on and after the date of the 
issue of the letter, and (v) who never maintained their homes in or in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state who are the employees and how they fulfilled the 
conditions laid down in the letter, and were declared eligible ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the concessions referred to at part (a) above were 
refused to those (i) who were permanent prior to the issue of the loiter, 

(ii) who maintained homes in or in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and (hi) 
who were actually employed in Director-Q'enerars Office, Oalcutta? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state how those mentioned in the statement annexed to 
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starred question No. 134, dated the 4th September, 1929, have been declared 
. not eligible ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for refusing to 
certain clerks of the office of the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, the 
concessions sanctioned under the Industries and Labour Department letter 
No. 17-P. T. E., dated the 5th August, 1926, on account of their transfer 
from Simla to New Delhi ? 

The HononraMe Sir Frank Noyce: (a)The facts are not as stated by 
the Honourable Member. A copy of the letter referred to is attached. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The Hcmourable Member's attention is invited to the copy of the 
letter attached to the reply to part (a). 

(d) and (e). As regards the reasons for debarring the officials in 
question A'om the benefit of the concessions, the Honourable Member's 
attention is invited to the repHes given by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitm fn part (a) of starred question No. 482 and to part (b) of starred 
question No. 185 in this House on the 19th March, 1928, and the 4th 
beptember, 1929, respectively. As these clerks were unaffected by the 
transfer of the Direetor-GeneraPs main office from Calcutta to Delhi' they 
have no reasonable claim to any concession in connection with that change. 


From 


To 


GOVERNMENT .OF INDIA. 

No. 17-P. T. E. 

department of industries and labour. 

PosiTs Am TBEEGaAPHS Bhanch. 

Simla, thi 6th Augimt lilts. 

The Hoo'ble Mr. Aj. H. Lbt GST GTii' n-o-n 

Govenwient of India.*^' ' ' ’’ I.C.S,, Secretary to the 

The Direetor-Ganeral of Posts and Telegraphs. 

0. a* ^v^ment of India to tbo gront of 


Clerks on pay ahoire Re. 100 
Clerfcs on pay up to Re. 100 . 

^rd SnpidieTO. Duf^ JaiiiadaM 
Utaer x^oons and 


Rs. 

40 

20 

4 

2 


flii) An advance of two ^ ’ ’ ' * ^ 

(iv) Travelling aHowance for nionthly instalmentfli 

« Doom, ttiod da. to ,0^^/^^ “» «« a j.„, J 
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2. As regards the staff of your camp office moving between Simla and Delhi, and 
of the Wireless Branch, I am to say that concessions (i) and (ii) referred to in the 
previous paragraph will be admissible if they are still maintaining permanent homes 
in Calcutta or in its neighbourhood on the date of these orders. They will also be 
entitled to concession (iv) relating to family travelling allowances, provided that the 
allowance: has not already been drawn in respect of the transfer of their families 
from Calcutta to Simla or Delhi. 

3. I am to add that these concessions will be admissible only to men who hold 
permanent appointments in your office on the date of these orders and will not apply 
to any future recruits. Nor will they apply to men who have been recruited for 
service at Simla or Delhi. 

4. The Government of India desire that care should be taken to ensure that no 
unnecessary expenditure is incurred under these orders on account of the transfer 
of men who are on the verge of retirement or otherwise contemplate quitting the 
eervice. 

5. The expenditure involved in this sanction should be met from the provision for 
the purpose made in the budget estimate of the Postal and Telegraph Department for 
the current year. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. H. LEY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


Clerks in Oeeioes under the Auditor General in India 


188, Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of permanent clerks on the 31st December, 1933, em¬ 
ployed in all the different offices under the Auditor General in India, and 
how many of them were Muslims ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given on the 24th of February, 1984, to Mr. 
Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim’s unstarred question No- 84 


NoN-PaYMBNT OB' THE ALLOWANCE TO THE CbBW StABB ON T’HB EaST 

Inman Ramway. 

4 . Nand: (a) Will Government please inquire and 

state the oiroumstances under which the allowance sanctioned by the 

Railway, under his No. T. E.- 
05/27-F. L, dated the 12th September, 1933, is not paid to the crew staff 
by the end of February, 1934 ? 

(6) Are Government prepared to take necessary action to see that the 
said allowance is disbursed to the staff before the close of the financial year ? 
If not, why not? •' 


Mr,. P. R. Rau: Government do not consider that their intervention is 
necessary to ensure that the orders passed by the head of a department 
on a railway are carried out. 
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Appeals peom the Employees oh the East Ihbian Eailway. 

too Bhai Parma Kaad: With reference to the reply to question 

No. ^TShe^Eebruary. 1933, wiU Government please lay on the 

table a statement showing: 

^'^^r^rS^J^hToSes^oTl Say 

(iii) IHmional Superintendent from the employees on the 
Esst Indian Railway; 

(6) the name and designation of the officer, who passed the order 
against which an appeal was preferred; 

(c) the number of appeals disposed of during the said period by the 
said officers; 


(d) the name and designation of the officer, who disposed of the 

appeal; 

(e) the number of appeals referred to subordinate officers by the 

said offices together with reason in each appeal for such 
references; and 

(f) the manner under which the appeal was disposed of? 


Mr. P. R. Ban; Goyemment regret they are unable to supply tiie 
information asked for by the Honourable Member which cannot be col¬ 
lected withoToJj an 'undue expenditure of tme and labour. 


ET3MS fob the RECmXJITMENT AOT OF^,gXJIfOBI)IPrATB StAFF 

6:n^ the East InntAir RAmwi^y. 

, l&L Me- S. Is it a fact that Mr. P. E. Bau, in reply to a 

supplementary question to question No. 909 of the 24th March, 1933, 
regarding rules for the recruitment and training of subordinate staff on the 
East Indian Railway, informed this House that there were certain rules 
regarding Appeals and Memorials which he believed were in the Library 
of the House ? Ji b(\ will Government please state the number and date 
of the notification under which the said rules were promulgated to the 
staff, and lay a copy of the same on the table of the House ? Are Govern¬ 
ment aware that the same is not available in the Library of the House ? 

Mr. P. B, Ban: The rules to which I referred were the rules regulating 
the discharge and dismissal of the State Railway non-gazetted Govern¬ 
ment servants and fhe rules regarding the submission of petitions to the 
GovOTior General in Clounicil, A copy of the former was placed in the 
Library of ihe House in 1931. The latter were promulgated with Home 
Department Notification No. F.-472-11-2/23-Publio/ dated the 21st June, 
1924, and published in the Gazette of India. 


Rules for Recognition by Government op Associations formed 
BT THEIR Employees. 

_ 19^ S. G. Jog: With reference to the statement laid on the table 

m reply to question No. 104 of the 22nd March. 1933, will Government 



UNSTAKEEB QUESTIONS ANB ANSWERS. 

please lay on the table a copy of the rules issued in 1921 and amended to 
date relating to reco^ition by Government of associations formed by their 
employees ? 

The Honoura^ble Sir Harry Haig: A copy of the rules referred to by the 
Honourable Member is in the Library. 


Selection of Canbibates foe the Posts of Inspectors in the 
Transportation Department, East Inbian Eailway. 

193. Mr. S. G-. Jog: With reference to the reply to part (g) of starred 
question No. 909 of the 24th March, 1933, will Government please 
state {a) the number of Selection Boards with the name of their personnel, 
held during the years 1925—34 to select candidates for the posts of alT 
Inspectors in the Transportation Department, Bast Indian Railway, 
and (b) the number of vacancies in the said cadres during that period and 
the manner in which they were recruited or appointed or filled ? 

Mr. P. E. Rau : Government consider that the collection of the informa¬ 
tion required will involve expenditure of time and labour which will not' 
be justified by results. 


Rules fob the Recruitment anb Training of Suborbinate Staff 
ON THE East Indian Railway. 

194. Mr. S. Ot. Jog: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 909, part (b), dated the 24th March, 1933, regarding rules for the re¬ 
cruitment and training of the subordinate staff on the East Indian Railway, 
will Government please state the result of the decision arrived at ? If no 
decision has yet been arrived at, when is it likely to be done ? 

Mr, P^ R. Ran: Agents of State-managed Railways have been informed 
that the Railway Board consider it desiraBle that Selection Boards should 
record in writing their reasons for selecting employees for posts in selection 
grades whejre such selection involves a departure from normal princi¬ 
ples. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


Oases in which the Lowest Tenders have not been accepted by the 
High Commissioner Foxi India in purchasing stores for the Govern-* 
KENT OF India. 

The Honourable Six Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour); 
Sir, I lay on the table a statement, furnished by the BQgh Commissioner 
for India, showing all cases in which the lowest tenders have not been 
accepted by him in purchasing stores for the Government of India, during 
the half year endng the 31st December, 1938. 
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High Commissionek 
Ihbla Stoee 


Ab^itbact of cases in which tenders for stores demanded by the Central Govern 
goods demanded, were accepted on the grounds of superior quality, 

inspection, quicker 

HALF-YEAR ENDING 


Stores ordered. 


Contract JTumber. Name of Contractor. 


Amount 

of 

Contract. 


Paef a.— Ca&68 in wlm^ lower foreign tenders, iTiduding British tenders for 

ten 


£ d, 

18 18 2 
(British) 

848 6 6 
(British). 


Paet B .—Cases in which the discrimination 

Boaiffl^plates. Ko.2400 . P. 996/1397/5-8-33. I Barrow Haematite f 116 5 1 

Steel Co., Ltd. (British). 

Moderating^aisses., Ho. 6?5 P, 1388/2060/29-0-33 W. Ottway & Co.. 34 6 0 

Ltd. (British). 


2km slieets. No. 64 . 


P. 1182/1439/31-8-33 

London Zinc Mills, 
Ltd. 

Bright Mild Steel Bars. 

25i 

P. 2009/2968/20-12.33^ 

Bnmton’s (Mussel¬ 

tons. 


burgh), Ltd. 


Pq>tooo. 20 lbs. 


P^T G.-^asea in which <Ae discrimination 

IP. 1302/1705/17-10-331 George T. Quit . [ 12 6 0 

(U.S.A.) 


P^T D-—(7ases in whi^ lower British tenders ham 
Nil. 
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EOS India. 

Depastmbnt. 

ment, other than the lowest complying with the technical description of the 
sni^rior trustworthiness of the firm tendering, greater facility of 
deKvery, etc. 


31st DECEMBER, 1933. 


Lowest Tender 
not 

accepted. 

Reason for acceptance. 

foreign made goods, have been set aside whoUy or particdly in favour of British 
ders. 

£ e<, dm 


15 17 8 
(Belgian), 

The accepted tender was the heliter offer, having regard to the cost 
of inspection abroad. 

308 6 0 
(Belgian). 

The difference between the two tenders is ccmpensatcd for partly 
by the differential tariff on foreign steel (£29 6^. id.) and partly 
by the higher cost of inspection abroad. 

w between British firms only. 

93 6 1 
(British). 

Accepted on the grotmds of earlier delivery, as the bearing plates 
were very urgently required in India. 

33 15 0 
(British). 

The indent stated that the glasses wcie required in Irdia iirnne- 
diately. The second lowest tender was therefore accepted 
because of the earlier delivery offered. 

is between Foreign firms only. 

12 0 0 
(Continental). 

The order was placed with the higher tenderer on accotint of the 
superior quality of the peptone offered, which represented more 
than the difference in price. 


been set aside infa/eaur of foreign tenders. 
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The BoEouraMe Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to parts (b) to (/) of unstarred 

question No- 293, asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 
11th December, 1933; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to parts (a). and (6) of 

starred question No. 66 asked by Mr. K. P. Thampan on the 
5th February, 1934. . , 


Appoixtmext op Cheistiax Girls as Telephone Operators in the Agra 
Telegraph Sub-Division. 

293. (^) The fact is nofc as stated by the Honourable Member. His assumptions 
'Ihai an examination was held in 1930, and that an approved list based on the results 
of examination was mamtained, are not correct. Ten posts have recently been 
EHed, three by Hindus (males), one by a Muslim (male) and six by Christians (females), 
all of whom passed an examination held in 19^; all these appointments have been 
made in an officiating capacity in accordance with the existing ban on making perma¬ 
nent appointments. 

(c) No. The candidates who had worked in officiating vacancies* had not been 
employed as a result of any examination held in 1930 ,* further the complaints received 
against the majority of them, shewed that their work could not be regarded as satis¬ 
factory, 

(d) In carder to select the best qualified amongst the candidates who had previously 
work^ in ofiiciating capacities, complaints against most of whom had been received, 
Kud amongst outside c^i^i^at^ 

(€) Does not arise in view of thie r^ly given to parts (u) to (d), 

(/) Na explained in. my reply to part (5) aboy^^ there'are no' candidates who 
paired an examination in 1^, and no vacancies are being permanently filled. Further, 
of tile caadidatee who had worked in officiating vacancies, only four passed the 1933 
eywjnaMon they have been provided for in four of the ten posts mentioned in 
that reply. The cases of those camiidates who failed to appear at that examination 
are being examined by the Postmaster-General concerned. The other six posts were 
given to the six Christian women who also passed the 1933 examination. 

(p) GovwnmeB^ underslaiKi that four of the six women had worked. in officiating 
vacancies. They were not, however, senior to all the officiating operators. 

{h} The Honourable Member is referred to reply given to his own unstarred 
question No. 292, in this House on the 11th December, last. There has been no 
diange in the position since then. 

(i) The reply is in the negative, since, as already explained in the reply to parts 
f§) md (/) above, no permanent appointments have been made. Further, thie appoint- 
were amde o-a file residts of an examination and the four old candidates who 
passed the examination and have been appointed, ibree of whiom are matriculates, 
have been given sonority over the six Christian women. The latter part of the ques¬ 
tion does not arise. 

(;) Does not arise in view of the reply given to parts (/) and '(A)’ above. 


EeCBUTTMENT OE POGTAt CliERKS IN MADRAS. 

(S) 30. 


Mr, P. E. Eau (Tlnancial Commissioner. RailTi^ays); Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information m reply to part (a) of starred qum- 

DecembJ, 
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(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No- 1426 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the TOth December, 1933; 

(hi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1474 
asked by Sardax Sant Singh on the 20th December, 1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 26 

asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 24th January, 
1934; 

(v) the information promised in reply to started question No. 93 

asked by Bai Bahadur Lala Brij KisHore on the 6th February, 
1934; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 94 

asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th February, 
1934; and 

(vii) the information promised In reply to starred question No. 166 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog ott the 16th February, 1934. 


Sale of Steel Sorap fob Export to Japan by the North Western 

Railway. 

*1289. Steel scrap on the Nc^rth Western Railway used to be sold iii" two main 
classes, miscellaneous light and miscellaneous heavy. This was bought up by dealers 
who picked out the material in local demand, worth 20 to 80 rupees a ton, and 
disposed of the balance to exporters who sent it abroad for remelting. Genoa and 
Hamburg used to be markets, but Japan has always been an important and at 
present is the main market. 

2. In 1931, the major portion of the more valuable scrap was sorted out for 
separate sale and this was possibly one of the reasons for the very low tender of 
Rs. 2-7-3 per ton for the miscellaneous scrap. At the suggestion ' of the Railway 
Board a lot of 5,000 tons was put up by the East Indian Railway at Calcutta oh 
behalf of the North Western Railway and realised Rs. 5-12-0 per ton. The purchasers 
were Messrs, Nursing and Co., one of the principal export firms, who booked the 
material to Karachi for shipment. The Railway material rate to Karachi is Rs, 9 
per ton, so that from the Railway point of view this rate was equivalent to Rs. 14-12-0 
at Karachi. 

5. In March, 1932, auctions were held at Moghalpura and Karachi and the accom¬ 
panying extracts Jrom the auction lists (Annexnro No. 1) show the prices obtained 
for some small lots of similar material. Several lots were withdrawn at Moghalpura 
as the offers were not considered good enough. 

4. In October-November, 1932, further auctions were held at Moghalpura and 
Karachi, at which small lots of material were put up for auction. The rates obtained 
for a number of lots are shown in Annexure TI. 

5. In November-December, 1932, several offers were received for material for 
immediate export, A list of the offers which it was considered to the advantage 
of the administration to accept are- shown in Annexure III, also certain offers which 
were not accepted. 

6. Messrs, Mitsui Bus.san Kaisha’s offer of Rs. 20-6-0 for light steel scrap and 
Rs. 17-8-0 for heavy was considered a favourable rate for plain export scrap. The 
offer covered : 


TAgM Scrap. 

tight scrap of thickness 3/8"*' and up, length under 5 feet and width upder 2 
feet including such items as scrap steel eccentric straps, quadrant links, big and 
little butt ends, slide bars, brake hangers, wedges, eccentric rods, st^y plates. Scrap 
cast steel axleboxes, axlebox guides, crossheads, brackets for reversing levers, 
couplers, couplers crosshead motion plates* 
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Scrap inild slael plate cattings, pipe cuttings, Gusset plates, rolled sections under 
5 feet pim^ tivbU and rivet heads, bolts and nuts, cotters. Scrap steel cut 

rail pieces under five feet, fish plates, bearing plates, dog spikes, fishbolts and nuts. 


Heavy Steel Scrap. 

^^eioQ ^igine wheels, engine frame plates, boiler tube plates and rings, engine 
domes etc. 

The offer was for 6,000 tons more or less to be delivered in approximately 6 months. 
It was accepted, firitly as it was the best offer for this class of material received 
ap to that date; secondly by its acceptance a minimum rate for scrap was fixed, but 
the Bailway were free to put up at one of the regular auctions any material which 
there were grounds for believing would fetchf over Rs. 11 at Moghalpura or Rs. 20 at 
Karachi,* thirdly it promoted the direct despatch of export material without the 
Railway having to pay intennediate charges or profits. 


ANNEXURE I. 

Auction March, Moghalpura, 


Steel axle boxes 

Cast steel loeo. fittings . 

Steel buffers with springs 
Steel buffers without springs 
Rrakeeiiafis • * • 

wheels 


Buff&s wi^ az^ without springs 

nininrlKunriliri 


Boilpr 


4. Hot sold. 

. 30 tons 4 ewts. Rs. 10-4-0—Beli Ram Sita 
Ram. 

. 29 tons 11 cwts.~ Kharati Ram Rs. 10. 

. Not sold. 

Not sold- 

. 19 tons 12 cwts.—Mukand Iron Works 
Rs. 8-8-0. 


IiO^ jpxie^aarjfe, axle keeps, etc. 

.... 

^Beleton whe^ full and broken 


:} 


Not sold. 

ffetons-Kundan. LaJ Sita Ram Rs. 11. 
66 tons Rs. Allah Bin. 

•Not sold. 


Lig^t misoellaneous cut pieces, nuts, bolts, 

rivets, miscellaneous loco., parts . Not sold. 


384 tons 6 cwts.—‘Hunshi Ram Bs. 7. 

22 tons—Bhagat Singh and Son Rs. 11.4-.0* 
77 tons—Said Allah Bin Rs. 6-12-0. 

cwts—Devi Dyal Pairna Lall 


Auction March, 1932, Karachi, 


Mixed li^t SBsrap-no details available. 
T<ms. 

hm ... 

^0 .... 

160 .... 

10 
654 
132 


Rs. 


A. P. 


17 cwts. 


17 0 

15 4 
10 0 
23 12 

16 0 
17 0 


0 Devi Pershad Ram Chand. 
0 Devi Pershad Ram Ohand. 
0 Devi Pershad Ram Chand. 


7 cwts. . 

0 Nooibhoy Alibhoy. 
0 IToorbhoy Alibhoy. 
Sfedeton wheels 160 teas 11 cwts. BsMl—Mitsni Bum.^ 

pedfao details) 75 teas Es. 14d24-lhS&cr^' 

top ^ sle^jers 130 tons Rs. I3.ia>0--Rhon M Madsn T.T 
^zed (no detail) two lots 27 tons 17 owts Es IS .iv j 

Mixed (no deteil)'l3 lots 81 tons Rs. 22Td^iu£^ 
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ANJSTEXURE II. 

Auction Moghalpura, November 1932. 

^'Quadrant liaks, big & little butt ends, slide 
bars, brake hangers, axle boxes, wedges, 

eccentric rods, stay plates . . 43 tons 6 cwts. Rs. 8 per ton—Tulsi Ram. 

' Steel axle boxes, axle guides, cross heads, 
brackets for reversing levers, motion 

plates ...... 25 tons 8 cwts. Rs, 7-11-0—^Bansi Lai. 

' Coupleics, axle boxes,, guards plate couplers, 

cross heads . . . . .42 tons 18 cwts.—Rs. 6 - 8-0 per ton.— 

Hasham Mohamod. 

Axle boxes ...... 320 tons 2 cwts. Rs. 6-2-0 per ton. 

A. B. C. Couplers, Rings, Chimneys^ Draw 

bar cradles, pieces of plate . . 66 tons Rs. 10-8-0—Fazal Ellahi. 

* Scrap cradles, rings, B. C. couplers, piston 

heads, boilerplates, chimneys', etc. . 9(5 tons'Rs. 10—Ragoo Ram. 

’ Skeleton wheels broken . . . .32 tons 9 cwts. Rs. 11-12-0—Ditta Mall. 

Skeleton wheels full . . . .26 tons Rs. 7-12-0—Mangal Mai. 

Engine skeleton wheels . . . .77 tons Rs. 8-4-0—Ragoo Ram. 

Engine and tender frames . . . • 38 tons 4 cwts. Rs. 4-8-0—Ghulam Mohamed. 

Boilerplates . . . . . .71 tons 7 cwts. Rs. 4-4-0—Tulsi Ram. 

Boiler shells ...... tons*5 cwts. Rs.* 6 —Mangal Mai. 

Engine frame plates and boiler plates and 

rings 06!er Rs. 2-9-0—Not sold. 

Engine Domes . , . . .11 tons 17 cwts. Rs. 8-4-0—^Mukand Iron 

Works. 

Roof plates . . . . . .211 tons 2 cwts. Rs. 9-5-0—Jawanda Mai. 

Axle boxes ...... 40 tons Rs. 6-4-0—Mnkand Iron Works. 

Scrap light wrought iron miscellaneous . 330 tons Rs. 7-15-0—^Mangal Mai. 

Auction Karachi, October 1932. 

Mixed heavy scrap steel 150 tons 16 cwts. Rs. 10-12-0—G. M. Thakar. 

Skeleton wheels 62 tons 15 cwts. Rs. 14-12-0—Hasham Mohd. 

Steel sleepers of sorts 50 tons Rs. 15-4-0—Tulsi Ram, 

.Axle Guards 19 tons 10 cwts. Rs. 14—^Durga Dass Dwarka Dass. 

Keeps axles and covers 6 tons Rs. 17-8-0—nlawanda Mai Dhana Mai. 


ANNEXURE III. 

Material sold as export scrap. 

By auction. 

•January 1032, Nursing <& Co., Calcutta . 6,000 tons Moghalpura Rs. 6-12-0. 

Miscellaneous. 

By offer. 

November 1032, Punjab Engineers Supply 

Co., Lahore ..... 336 tons Sukkur Rs. 9-12-0—P. W. material 

bearing plates fisli plates, etc. 

November 1932, Nursing & Co., Calcutta . 175 tons F. O. R. Karachi T^s. 17_Bridge 

scrap. * 

Ditto ditto . 165 tons Jholum Hs. 4-15-0—Bridge scrap. 

Ditto ditto . 150 tons Jhelum Rs. 4-15-0—Bridge scrap 

Ditto ditto . 150 tons Jholum Rs. 4-15-0—Bridge scrapl 

Ditto ditto . 500 tons Moghalpura Rs. 7-ir>-0~-mixod 

small. 

Ditto ditto . , -siO tons Moghalpura Rs. 6-4-0-. Axle boxes. 

Ditto ditto . . 1,34 tons Raowind, Ks. 6—P. W. scrap. 

“December 1932, Nursing & Co., Calcutta . 24 tons Moghalpura Rs. 6-4-0_Axle boxes 

January 1933, Mukand Iron Works through 

Nursing & Co. 977 tons Moghalpura Rs. 3-4-0—Heavy 

material requiring to be cut up by 
purchaser for export. 

March 1933, Mitsui Bhusen Kashi . . 6,000 tons F. 0. R. * I^arachi—light 

Rs. 20-6-0, heavy, Rs. 17-6-0, ^ ^ 


0 
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November 1932, Punjab Engineering Supply 
Novfanber 1932, Punjab Engineering 

9 

Hovember 1952, Punthakey & Co., Karachi 

March 1933, Sita Bam Agarwal 

March, Iluziga Dass • « . . 

April 1933, Pianjab Engineers Supply Co. . 


500/600 tons engine and wagon wheels at 
Moghalpura Rs. 4-8-0-—auction rate 
Bb. 8-4-0. 

25 tonsSukkur Rs. 12-4-0 about 18 tons was 
tie bars and it was considered this lot 
was worth at least Rs. 16 per ton. 

500 tons cast iron Rs. 21 per ton—miscella¬ 
neous light, Rs. 17-8-0 per ton F* O. R* 
Karachi, miscellaneous heavy, Rs. 14 per 
ton F. 0. R. Karachi—accepted for cast 
iron only miscellaneous light and heavy 
not immediately available at Karachi • 
though rates considered reasonable. 

Rs. 11 per ton for all scrap at Sukkur 
Rs. 8 per ton for all at Raewind for • 
export. 

The material at Sukkur and Raewind in¬ 
cluded much material more valuable for 

' local sale. 

1,000 tons scrap at Karachi Rs. 19 per ton*. 
Better offer under consideration. 

1,000 tons miscellaneous export scrap,*' 
Moghalpura Rs. 7-8-0. 

150 tons Skeleton wheels Rs. 7-10-0. 

300 tons Skeleton wheels cut up Rs, 8. 

300 tons Boiler plates Rs. 7-11-0. 


Rates ail lower than Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Karachi offer. 


Classified list of St.atioh Masters and Assistant ^tatxoh Masters' 
ON THE East Indian Eailway. . 

*1436. (a) In April, 1933, the Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian Rail¬ 
way iaaued such a Hst. I may add for the information of the Honoxirable Member 
ih&t each division has its own seniority list and promotes staff without reference to 
the Head Office upto a maximum of Rs. 350 p. m. 

The Chief Operating Superintendent controls promotions to grades higher than 
360 only.^ The combined seniority list of staff on grades rising to Rs. 350 was com¬ 
piled to facilitate reference only. 

(b) (i) The staff in grades rising to Rs. 350 on all six divisions have been combined 
in one seniority list in their class. Seniority is based on the earliest date of promotion 
to any grade in that class. 

(it) The channel of promotion from the combined seniority list is to higher grade 
I Statical Masters and Yard Masters, Inspectors, Deputy Controllers, Deputy Station 
Superintendents and Station Superintendents according to grade. 


Seniority of the Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

*1474. (a) At the time of absorption of staff in the Moody Ward scheme, temporary 
men of over twelve months ser^dee were ranked equally with permanent staff. Seniority 
was determined by pay, and, if this was equal, by length of service. 

(b) ]^o. The reduction of the Crew Staff was not part of the economy campaign,' 
and would have taken place in any case. As such the special terms contained in Rail- 

yrway Board’s letter No. 683-E.Gr,, of 3rd March, 1931, did not apply. 

(c) Yes. 

t W The letter referred to applies only to the fixation of seniority of staff transferred* 
from the Indian to the Oudh and Rohilkhahd section or vice sersa, and does not refer 
to the fixation of seniority on a man^s own section. 
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(e) Seniority was fixed as detailed in the reply given under item (a) above, 

(/) In December, 1932, the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the Accounts De¬ 
partment who were absorbed in the Moody-Ward Scheme, as Travelling Ticket Exam¬ 
iners were allowed the option of retaining the scale of pay applicable to the former 
permanent posts held substantively by them with the benefit of increments therein. 
The re-adjustment of their pay on this basis has no doubt in some cases resulted in 
their being given a higher position of seniority, vide answer to part (u), than some 
of the other Travelling Ticket Examiners. 


Criterion of Efficiency for Promotion on the North Western Pailway. 

*26. {a) Four Indians, seven Europeans and two Anglo-Indians have been appointed 
to officiate as Assistant Commercial. Transportation and Personnel Officers on the North 
Western Railway since August, 1931, in the Lower Gazetted Service. 

(&) It is not understood what efficiency bar is referred to. Efficiency bars exist 
at certain stages in many of the incremental grades for subordinates on the North 
Western Railway beyond which no one can pass without securing the prescribed 
qualifications. 

(c) and {d). Promotions to officiating rank in the Lower Gazetted Service are made 
after careful consideration by the Administration of the general efficiency, character and 
capabilities of recommended subordinates. 

Confirmation in the Lower Gazetted Service is made from the officiating subordinates 
in order of merit giving due consideration to the length of officiating service. 


Provision of a Schooj. xVKaii the Indian Railway Colony at the Goods 
Marshalling Yard, Oawnporb. 

*93. {a) (?) Agent, E. J. Railway reports that this is not a fact. There is an 
Upper Primary School on the same side of the Railway line as the staff quarters at 
the Goods Marshalling Yard in question. There is also a Middle English School 2^ 
miles from the quarters also on the same side of the line. 

(/?) The A|gent reports that he is aware of only one i*c])ro.^cjntaiion which was made in 
November, 1931, and the staff were advised to address the Mnnicipality for a Primary 
(School. 

{b) In view of («) (?) above this docs not arise. 


Provision of Facilities for the Becreation and Exercise of the Bailway 

Staff at Oawnpore. 

*94. The Agent, East Indian Railway reports as follows : 

(a) (i) Yes. 

(ii) This is so. 

(Hi) Though the Institute in question is not a joint one, East Indian Railway em¬ 
ployees who are members of the Institute are represented on the coimnitteo of manag- 
ment to the extent of 25 per cent, of committee members, by election. 

(zv) Yos. 

(?;) Owing to the existing financial stringency it is not possible at present to consider 
the provision of a separate institute. 


Non-provision of Free Quarters to the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
ON THE East Indian Bailway. 

*156. (rt!) Government have seen the article in question. 

(b) (i) Under the Old Company Rules certain stafE were entitled to rent free quarters 
or house rent allowance in lieu and other staff were not* The Old Company staff 

0 9 
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^ho were absorbed as Travelling Ticket Examiners in the Ticket Checking Branch 
<^ntiniie to be governed by the rent rules which were applicable to them in their 
permanent substantive appointments, prior to their absorption in the Ticket Checking 
Branch, Therefore, some of the Travelling Ticket Examiners governed by Company 
Buies are allowed rent free quarters or house rent allowance in lieu and others are 
amt, in accordance with the rules which were previously applicable to them. 

(n) Travelling Ticket Examiners who are old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
jBtaff and who were entitled to free quarters, when available, under the old 0. & R. 
Railway rules applicable to them are still allowed the same, and are not charged rent. 
Any Travelling Ticket Examiners who are old 0. & R. Railway employees and who 
were not allowed rent free quarters under the rules applicable to them in their previous 
substantive posts, are still governed by their old rules and are charged house rent 
Accordingly. 

{Hi] and (it?). No staff of the ticket checking branch who were entitled to rent free 
quarters under the rules prior to 1st August, 1928, have been deprived of this privilege 
cince that date. 

(cj Does not arise. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

Tie Honourable Sir George Scbuster (Finance Member); Sir, 1 beg to 
move: ° 


That tfas Assembly do proceed to the election, for the financial year 1934-35, in 
such meteod as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a Staudinir 
Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to whitih shall 
^ ® the ^sembly to be nominated by the Governor General. Tho 

Maaber so nommated shall be the Chairman of the Committee” “ 


President (The Honourable Sir Sianmukham Ohetty): The ques- 


proceed to the election, for the financial vear 1934-35 

The motion was adopted. 


"feo receive nominalaons ■unto 'Sfnn-n mi, j will be open 

lioom on Monday, the 19th March Secretary's 

in accordance with the prineiole of Tironr.T 4 ?^^^ conducted 

•of the single transferable^ vote ^ ^ representation by means 


THE SUGAE (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Georae SdmstAr n?- 
^ leave to mfeoduee a Bill to'pjo^e '■ I move 

«f ai| ^cise duty on sugar. the imposition and colleptiou 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE, 2113; 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to provide for the imposition and collection 
of, an excise duty on sugar”. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE MATCHES (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the imposition and collection 
of an excise duty on matches, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to provide for the imposition and collectiont 
of an excise duty on matches”. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I introduce the BilL 


THE SUGAE-CANE BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate the price 
of sugar-cane intended for use in sugar factories. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended 
for use in sugar factories,” 

The motion was adopted. 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN CAEEIAGE BY AIE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to give effect in British India 
to a convention for the unification of certain rules relating to international 
carriage bv air. 

e 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

^ Thiit leave be given to introduce a Bill to give effect in British India to a Conven¬ 
tion for the unirication of certain rules relating to international carriage by air.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I introduce the BilL 



THE INDIAN TABIFF (TEXTILE PEOTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
ways}; Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
I Textile Protection), be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Bahjidur A. 
Baunaswami Mudaliar, ilr. H. P. Mody, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad Mr. 
B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Lala Ramesluvar Prasad 
Bagla, Mr. Xabakumar Sing Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, 
]Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James, Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi, the Honourable Sir 
Frank Xoyce, Mr. G. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instructions to report within 
tea days, 'and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to 
cjonstitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five”. 


Sir, I confess that I have never before been faced by a tai*i£E problem 
so complex or so retrsLctory as the problem of the Indian cotton textile 
industry and its claim to protective treatment. If, therefore, laciinie 
appear in my presentment of the case, I would ask the House to set my 
omissions down to the complex nature of the issues involved and the very 
wide range of problems to be covered. 


Happily, however, our task has been greatly lightened by the settle- 
me?it which has been reached with Japan, and"the agreement which has 
been come to between the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and tlu‘ 
Lancashire Delegation. The House will observe that this Bill deals with 
cotton, silk and artificial silk; and I would like to make it clear (hat it 
extends over the whole range covered by the two Eeports of the Tariff 
Board on cotton textile and on the sericifitural industry. It is impossible 
^ _de^ with cotton textiles without considering the case of artificial silk. 
Tina has been made clear by the report, on the cotton textile industry; 

equally, as will appear from the report on the sericultural industry, 
it IS impossible to deal with siEt without referring to artificial silk. The 
connection between these and its consequences must be clearly borne in 

forthcoming in regard to the delay in dealing 
^ hands 

^ ^ that there was ovory- 

tlnng ro be gamed by dealmg with them at the same time, and that tlm 
problem of cotton, silk and artificial silk could not have been dealt wilh 

^ r 4-^ Q-ssert, Sir, that we are dealing with these two Eeports at 

"^■11 b%rb.f"si/;;rs ,7“,°,*“* ' 

... will rne continuance of protection so seriously affivt 
( 2114 ) 
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the interests of the consumer as to outweigh the benefits which might 
accrue to the country from the maintenance and the extension of this 
industry. Now, Sir, I do not propose to go into any detail in the 
■exammatioii of these questions. I am content to take the findings of the 
Tarifi Board, explicit or implied, on these matters, and I submit that the 
general effect of its findings on tlieso points is to support the case for 
•continued protection. In Cliapter II of its Eeport, the Tariff Board has 
considered the progress of the industry. It has pointed out how produc¬ 
tion has increased, how the quality? of Indian goods has improved, and how 
in certain classes of goods Indian mills can now hold their own on level 
terms with competition from abroad. In Chapter III, the Tariff Board 
has considered generally the question whether the industry has set its 
house sufficiently in order to meet the charges of indffiiciency 'which have 
been levelled against it from different quarters. 


Mr. IN'. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What is the verdict? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am coming to the verdict. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Not guilty. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That, Sir, is the plea of the 
prisoner at the bar. It would have been surprising indeed, Sir, if the 
Tariff Board had been able to record an absolute and unqualified finding 
on these points. Progress has not been uniform or equally sustained on 
all fronts, but a careful examination of the record of the progress of the 
industry leaves the general conclusion that though progress may not have 
been as much as one might have expected, still in many phases/of the 
industry's work and organization there has been notable/development. 
Tlie industry has a long way to go yet, before it can stand' before the bar 
of Indian public opinion and claim that its house is in perfect order. But, 
at (he same time, a perusal of the Tariff Board’s Eeport makes it abso- 
luti'ly clear that effort has definitely been made and that in many 
diivctions that effort has boon etnincntly succossful. It is easy to point to 
failure here and^ a lack of effort there but, I think that the progress of 
the industry during the past fe^v/years justifies its claim for consideration 
for a further period of time. In arriving at its conclusions, the Tariff 
Board has made it clear that it has demanded a standard of reasonable 
efficiency from the industry, and that, in making its recommendations for 
profoction, it has not been influenced by the case of those mills which 
have failed to come up to a standard which it regarded as reasonable. 

Now, Sir, wo come lastly to the question which, I think, it is essential 
for us to answer, namely, w^hebhor /continued protection is likely seriously 
to affect the interests of the consumer. I have on more than one occasion 
in this House given figures which have shown that even the enhancement 
of the duty to 75 per cent, has not only had no effect in raising prices 
appreciably, but that, in the case of certain varieties of cloth, prices have 
actually fallen despite the enhancement to this high level of duty, namely^ 
75 per cent. That there may be, as a result of the arrangements that 
we have entered into, a risef in prices is possible. Indeed, Sir, we hope 
that such a result may bo achieved in certain cases where price levels are 
uneconomic, but the existence of internal competition is,' I think, the 
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everv one who inows the conditions ^nmnetition the Board points 

In paragraph 92 this is what the Board says. 


JL -— -- 

“In case of the cotton industry, however, opt merely is foreign competition' 
mnnsaally severe, bst internal competition as regards at any rate the bulk lines oi goods 
has reached a stage which is without parallel among Indian industries . 

I vonture to submit, Sir, that that is the best justification for the protec¬ 
tion given in the past and the surest guarantee that the/ interests of the 
consumer will he safe. With these facts and findings before us, I no 
not think t\ at we need be unduly ansious in regard to what may Detail 
the consumer if we extend the period of the present protection. 


Xow, Sii% I come to the next question, namely, the degree of protection 
which is required. This is a problem the bearings of which have been 
entirely altered since the Tariff Board completed its Eeport. The t'U'O 
factors which have entirely altered this problem *are the conclusion of the 
agreement with Japan and the agreement which has been entered into 
between the Miliowners’ Association, ' Bombay, and Lancashire, I'hese 
factc^ have reiadered largely inapplicable the recommendations of the 
TwS jto explain quite 

8iifbr%, tn ma i CTg .m recaBmaendations, the Tariff Beard co«pelled 
by the facte of the icase to eoneentrate its attention on the effects of the 
C 0 iaPi>eMtion from the one quarter from which it was most intense and 
mw&pe, ngigely, Sspm. The pmcedure which it adopted was to compare- 
the fw'iiSbhg prices .of c^ain lines of Indian products with prices 
aetuaHv dytein^ by in the Indian market which according to the 
Board wene een^MtiDned and regulated by foreign competition, the difference 
between the two hein^ the measure of protection required for the Indian ■ 
pjpodiJKst. Sir^ from the figures given by the Board it is perfectly 

dear that that external competition was competition from Japan. The 
of Japanese competition has now, however, been entirely altered' 
by arrangements with Japan. Not- only has the fixation of a quot^^ 
da&mtdj set m limit to the inroads which Japan can make upon the 
intexnal markelis of India, but we believe that the fixation of a quota wiD 
result m the alimuaatb% or at any rate, substantial reduction of price 
cutting from that quarter^ It is I think reasonable to argue that so long 
as it w*as open to Japan to capture the entire internal market of In|3ia by 
lowering her prices, would lower her prices hoping to make up for lu‘r 
smaller profits by a larger turnover in her sales. ^^Now that her market 
in India has been definitely fixed, there should be no inducement to her 
to reduce her prices unnecessarily. In fact, I think we may reasonably 
assume that she will only lower her prices so far as to enable her to w^ork 
up to her quota and that it will be to her interest to make up for tlte 
limitation^ of her sales by appropriating to herself as much benefit as she 
prices. That those prices should not be unreasonable I 
thi^ can b^nsured by the maximum tariff rates which have been agreed 
^ bj Japan. In fact, such information as is available at the present 
tame goes to show that our assumption is being justified. 
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Now, Sir, with the elimination or the regulation of Japanese competi¬ 
tion, the only substantial remaining competitor in the Indian market 
is the United Kingdom, and as the Tariff Board’s recommendations in 
regard to tariff rates have clearly been fixed with regard to Japanese com¬ 
petitive prices, we are nowleft to fix suitable rates to meet the competi¬ 
tion |from the only other remaining competitor, namely, the United 
Kingdom. The Tariff Board has admitted that the requisite tariff duties 
in this case would be lower than the duties necessary against Japan. 
Were it not for the agreement, w-e might possibly have found it necessary 
to have a more or less elaborate enquiry into what rates were 
necessary to meet a new situation in which the factor of Japanese com¬ 
petition had been regulated and controlled. The agreement, however, 
furnishes us with the answer to the question what rates w^e should now 
impose, at any rate, for the present. • 

T do not propose at this stage to make any detailed observations as to 
the merits of the two agreements to which 1 have referred. I will only 
say that they apjiear to us to have been conceived in the best interests 
of the country, so far as it is possible for us to judge at pre^^ent. If the 
course of our discussion show^s criticism of these agreements, I shall 
endeavour, to the best of my ability, to meet such arguments as may be 
raised, 

Starting from the basis of the two/agreements, it becomes a compara¬ 
tively easy task to build up a protective scheme of duties, so far as cotton 
textiles are concerned. Honourable Members will observe that these two 
agreements furnish the basis and the framework of our protective scheme. 

Now, Sir, 1 need only say a very few words at this stage in regard to 
the agreement between the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and 
Lancashire. It pro(* 06 ds on the basis that a much smaller measure of 
prote(dion is needed against Lancashire tlian against Japan. There is 
ample evidence in the pages of the Tariff Board Eeport itself to sub¬ 
stantiate the position that the duties required against Japan arc* wholly 
unnecessary against the United Kingdom. Indeed, it is a fact so patent 
and so generally admitted oven by the Indian industry itself that we* 
may safely set upon it. The (‘comparative figures, which have been given 
by the Tariff Board in the tables at pages 149 and 150 of its Eoijort, 
afford conclusive evidence on this point if- such evidence were really 
required. 

As I liavelsaid, on<*o those agreements are accepted, the main, duties- 
practically fix themselves. Beginning with the duties on United Kingdom 
goods embodied in the agreement between the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, and Lancashire, and imposing thereupon our agreement with 
Japan, we can start with a complete scheme of cotton textile duties whicii 
in our view may be held fairly to meet the roquiromouts of the industry 
for the present,—at any rate, until \ve are in a ])osition, ns the result 
of acitual experience, to de(‘id6 whether any modification of those dutie%^ 
is called for. ' 

At this stage I would like to plH(*e before the House u few considera* 
12 Noon. ^’t'gard to the agn^unent between the Millowners' 

Assaciation, Bombay, and Lancashire. In the first place, we 
have been asked ‘*Why have you a(i(‘.ept(xl the verdict of this Association 
and why have you ignored the protests that have been made against it?’' 
The answer is, I sifbinit, a very simple one. The Millowners* Association, 
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Bomba}', is the most important and the most widespread organisation in 
the Indian textile industry today. More than half its membership comes 
from outside Bombay, and there is hardly any part of India w’hich is not 
represented in the Association. I can say this definitely that, as far as 
my calculation goes, the protests w’hich we have received from the industry 
itself, and that is the important point, come from by far the smaller 
section ot thi; industry, t'hen, secondly, om* point is that this agreement 
wdll assist, at nothing else could possibly assist, a larger ofi take of 
Indian cottoi by Lancashire. We believe that the only hope or the 
future prosperity of the Indian millowers themselves lies in increasing the 
purchasing power of the masses, and we have no hesitation in coming to 
the eoneiusion that any other method of dealing with this problem will fail 
to reach the real root of the matter. We must remember, of course, that 
Lancashire will have to re-orientate her attitude tow’ards the use of Indian 


cotton. That she is already doing this is amply evident, for not only 
is ^ she making experimental manufacturing tests with Indian cotton on 
a very extended scale, but she is actually spending large sums of money 
in preparing the w’ay for a largely increased purchase of Indian cotton. 
We must nx'ognise the fact that, in view^ of her very large dependence 
in the past on foreign cotton, the turnover to Indian cotton cannot be 


made in a day or a month or perhaps even in a year, but, Sir, there is 
absolutely no reason to doubt the good faith of Lancashire in this matter. 
The most patent proofs exist that she is doing everything/ she possibly can 
extend and extend largely Jher purchase of Indian cotton. If Honour¬ 
able Members will look into the figures, they will realise that even this 
year her purchases of Indian cotton are far in excess of what they were 
in the .rear previous. I would here like to repeat what was said in this 
House a few-” days ago, I think, by my Honourable colleague, the Kinaiu^c 
Member. Ton cannot hope to sell to others unless you are prepared to 
buy something from them in return. Bor'""many ypars to come, it wdll 
be absolutely essential for us to find substantial markets abroad’ fqr our 
agricultural products, and unless w”e do this, thereby rehabilitating tlie 
Inman agriculturist and his purchasing ability, in my own view, i-ho 
piling on of protective duties must lead to failure and, I believe, even- 
tuallj to disaster. Thirdly, I would point out that for some years to come 
India will not produce or at any rate wfill not iproduce, in the quantities 
required, the special lines of goods wLich are at/present su])plied so largely 
by the united mngdom, and it wfill surely be against the interests of the 
consumer and of the countiy at large if we either exclude or penalise by 
unne^ssardy high duties what we cannot ourselves produce at tlie momout 
m sufficient quantity, more especially, and this is the point, when by 
buymg these goods from the United Kingdom we will incite a greater 

Jr ■'f not possibly 

industry I would submit'that, in the 
larger mterests of this country it is essential for us, wherever this is 

Wdom.*^ embark upon a policy of co-operation with the United 


Turnmg now to the duration of the period of protection T iim nfr/nM 
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for a longer period than five years. There are already the plainest possible 
indications that the industry is re-organising itself by the establishment of 
up to date factories on a sound basis. To/hillow an industry, not by any 
moans a new industry, which has already been in possession and enjoy¬ 
ment of protection for nearly four years, to continue to shelter itself behind 
the certainty of protection for another decade, would, I think, instead of 
proving a spur to improvement, place a premium upon a '‘go-easy’’ policy. 
We think that five years should bo the limit, and that, if the industry feels 
that it has a case for the continuance of protection beyond this period, it 
should be prepared to establish that case before a Tariff Board, before the 
expiry/of the period of protection. 

I must now refer briefiy to the case of cotton yarn, and I would point 
(Uit that here we are not following the recommendations of the Tarifl: Board. 
Wo quite realise that the interests of the ban dlooin weaver should be borne 
in mind. We quite appreciate the necessity for considering the interests of 
that industry and indeed wc had more than one consultation with the re¬ 
presentatives of that industry who formed pari, of our non-official body of 
advisers during the conduct of the Japanese lu^gotiations. What the Tariff 
Board has recommended is that the existing rate ofl| annas a pound or an 
ad valorem rale of pei' cent, should be substituted by a duty of one 
anna per pound on counts up to fifties, or the ad valorem rate of revenue 
duty, and that, in regard to counts above fifties, there should be imposed 
only the ad valorem' rate of revenue duty. Here, Sir, it is a case of holding, 
the balance between two indigenous industries: and we believe that^ the 
proposals that wo have made should, in practice, have the effect of meeting 
the claims of both the indigenous yarn industry and the handlooin industry. 
■Our proposals arc*, those, h^irsUy, in res\)oct of counts n]) to filly, we propose 
the following rates of duty, in i-he ctisc of United Kingdom goods, a specific 
duty of 1} annas ])er pound, or five per cent, ad valorem^ whichever iTiay 
be higher, in the case of foreign yarns, annas per pound, namely, the 
existing raiio of dniy or 0} per cent, ad valorem. Secondly, in the case of 
yarns above fifty, wo propose that the preferential rate should be five per 
cent ad valorem, and the Hiandard rate f>if per coni ad valorem. Now, Sir, 
r may say that the representatives oE the handloom industry with whom 
'Vi* discussed the matter in Simla . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Alunad (Unilocl Proviiices Southern DivisionB: Mnhfvm- 
iiiiultm Rural): May 1 hiiow who they wore? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: There wore tlm-e KeTitlcmcn. T ean- 
iiut, give iiheir names straight off, but I shall be happy to send the names to 
11 jy Honourable friend later on. 

An Honourable Member: Wore they Tndiiina or Englishmc'ii 

Another Honourable Member: They were the Direetbrs of Iiidusti-i<>s uf 
various Provinces. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; One of them was my friend, Mr. 
Ramakrishna, at present sitlang hohind mo. T have said i.hat tiic ropresonta- 
tivos of the handloom iiulusti'ry advised us Ihat even higher rates than these 
would not have civused any inconvenience to the hatidloom industry, provided 
steps wore taken to organize and develop co-operative buying and selling 
on behalf of the handloom industry. The Government of India have, there¬ 
fore, decided l.hat they will invito Local Government and Local Adminis¬ 
trations to place before them suitable schemes for developing co-oporative 
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buring and selling on behalf of the handloom wearer, and, generally, for the 
better organization and improvement of the industryThey propose to 
make grants-in-aid of such schemes as may appear suitable to them, the 
grants-m-aid per annum not to exceed, in the aggi*egate, an amount equal 
to the amount of the proceeds of an import duty of a quarter anna per pound 
on yams up to fifties imported into the country, and to last so long as the 
protective measures in this Bill are in force. We calculate that we shall 
have something like Es. 3J lakhs per annum to distribute for this purpose. 
I ought, Sir, at this stage I think to summarise more precisely the attitude 
of the Government of India on the question of protection and the protective 
rates of duty so as to remove all possibility of doubt or ambiguity in the 
future. In the first place, as I have said, we consider five years should be 
the limit of the period of the protection which we should be prepared to 
give at the present moment. If the industry, after adequate experience of 
the next few years, feels that it can make out a case for continued protec¬ 
tion, then it should establish that cBse before the Tariff Board and further 
protection will depend upon the examination of the Board's recommenda¬ 
tions by the Government of India. The tariff rates on British goods will 
remain*in force for two years in accordance with the terms of the agree¬ 
ment between the Lancashire Delegation and the Millowners' Association, 
Bombay, that is, the present rate of 25 per cent ad valorem^ or 4f annas 
a pound on plain, grey goods and 25 per cent ad valorem on other goods 
'will, during this period, continue until the second surcharge comes off as 
a general measure. If and when this happens, the duty will be reduced to 
® mnt mi miorem or annas a powd .on plain, grey goods and 20 
par cent ud mlorem on other goods. On the expiry of the two years covered 
by the agreement, the duties on British goods for the remaining period of 
protection will have to be decided on a review of the conditions then exist¬ 
ing, and, in the light of such experience as may have been gained. I have 
refeirred to the second surcharge coming off as a general measure. I mean 
by that the removal of the surcharge on a reasonably large proportion of, 
nok necessarily all, the items now subject to it. The duties on Japanese 
good& imposed in accordance with the recent agreement will normally 
continue for the period of that agreement. Thereafter the Government of 
India 'wdli have to satisfy themselves, on a review of the existing conditions, 
what rates are, in the interests of tlie industry, essential. In short, what 
the Government of India undertake to do is to give adequate protection 
to the industry for a period of five years. 

I come next to the question of silk, and I think the Houae will agree 
that the most sympathetic consideration should be given to any proposals 
which have for their object the rehabilitation of the cottage worker. The 
sericulture industiy is almost entirely a cottage industry and it affords a 
subsidiary occupation to the agriculturist in the districts in which silk worms 
are reared. We must, however, be careful to see that indiscriminate pro¬ 
tection is avoided, for it may well recoil upon the heads of those for whose 
ostensible advantagejit is given. , I can illustrate my meaning by a very 
simple example. If by a heavy duty on raw silk we raise unduly the price of 
raw silk, we might be inflicting a real hardship on the haudfoom weaver. 
Obviously, the higher price for his finished goods.must affect the demand 
and, with the lowering of the demand for his finished products, the demltid 
for mw silk itself may be affected. Protection is a double-edged weapon 
and its use must be most carefully scrutinised and regulated. (-Hear, hear.) 
Kow. there are certaii^^^ prhnd facie reasons for not accepting all the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board in this connection as thev stand. So far as 
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the principle of granting protection is concerned, I think a definite case has 
been made out in the Tariff Board’s report, but I would prefer to accept 
"the Tariff Board’s own description of the character of the measures neces¬ 
sary in this case. I would prefer to regard the measures we propose more 
in the nature of safeguarding duties than of protective duties. I would 
point out that in arriving at a fair/selling price, the Tariff Board has allowed 
for a price for cocoons which form the largest item in the price of raw silk, 
far in excess of that prevailing in what is the largest single raw silk pro¬ 
ducing area in India, namely, Bengal. Bengal produces nearly half the 
raw silk in India and it is well known that the costs of production there are 
lower than anywhere else. We find great difficulty in accepting the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board which take little account of the cost of 
production in the largest single raw silk producing area in India. For 
these reasons, we think we should abandon the method adopted by the Board 
in arriving at its recommendations and proceed upon the lines definitely 
indicated by the Board’s finding in paragraph 192 of its Keport. Here it 
definitely states that the sericultural industry needs more safeguarding than 
protection. We accept that finding and we have proceeded to assess the 
safeguarding duties necessary in this case on the lines on which have 
assessed similar duties on othei/goods. We have taken the year 1928, when 
• competitive conditions were more or less normal before the depreciation of 
the Chinese currency had begun, as our starting point. From the Board’s 
report it is evident that then the cqndition of the industry wai^ good. 
From the price then jirevailing we have deducted what was necessary to 
.allow for the general depression factor, that it is to say, to allow for the 
general fall in prices, and we have arrived at a figure which would have given 
us a fair selling price today.if abnormal circumstances had not intervened. 

' That price w'c compare wdth ihe price of imported raw silk, and the diffev- 
■ ence between the two is the amount of safeguarding wc propose. In, actual 
figures it amounts to Es. 1-7-6 per lb. We propose to give this mt^ivsure of 
protection in the shape of an ad valorem duty combined with a specific duty 
as a fair means of taxing goods wliich have a wide range of quality and 
which vary considerably in price. Now, Sir, liaving decided that raw silk 
is to be protected, it follows that wo/must continue the chain of protection 
and e.'stcuid it to silk yarn and silk piecogoods. If, for instance, we left silk 
piccegoods untouched, wo should be treating the handloom weaver, unfairly 
for w'c would have raised the price of his raw materials and we' should be 
.denying protc'ction to his finished goods against the coippetition of foreign 
■articles. We accept the period of five years for protection recommended by 
ihe Board in this case, though, when I me tl|.e word **protection”, 1 “want 
to make it clear that thQ| character of the measures we propose is, as I 
have already said, rather of ihe nature of safeguarding than of substantive 
protection. 

We pass on from silk ])iccogoods to artificial silk T)iecegoods. Here, of 
course, It is common knowledge that artificial silk is noli an indigenous 
product. But, as has been pointed out both in the Boport of the Cotton 
Textile Tariff Board and the Eeport on the soriouHimvl industry, it is an 
article wliich enters into the severest competition, both with cotton textiles 
and with silk fabrics. Obviously our scheme of^protection would be open 
to objection if we failed to safeguard the induati'y from an attack from this 
quarter. In dealing with the case oE artificial sUk pie.cegoods, we have, the 
rocommondations both of the Cotton Textile Tariff Board and the reqom- 
mondations of the Sericultural Tariff Board. The latter is the later Eeport 
^nd its recommendations ate apparently base(| upon the duty now existing. 
'We propose to maintain that duty v^hioh is 50 per cent, ud valorem or four 
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annas a square yard whicliever is higher, because we find that the actual 
effect of that duty has been very definitely to reduce the imports of artificial 
silk piecegoods within reasonable limits. We feel, therefore, that any higher 
duty would be unreasonable and unjustified. 

The next article that we turn to is artificial silk yarn, and here we have 
conflicting recommendations from the two Tariff Boards. The Tariff Board 
on the sericuiturai industry recommended a prohibitive duty of one rupee 
a pound and the Cotton Textile Tariff Board recommended the ad valorem 
rate of revenue duty. Now, it must be remembered that artificial silk 
is used in this country by the handloom weaver and also in small factories, 
for the manufacture of hosiery and also, I believe, piecegoods. It is, there¬ 
fore, essential that we should not impose a prohibitive duty upon this article, 
but at the same time we should see that its import in excessive quantities, 
is prevented. The present rate of duty is ISf per cent ad valorem and we 
believe that our object will be served if we increase this rate to 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. These, Sir, cover the main recommendations/of the two Tariff' 
Boards with which we are now dealing. It is, I think, unnecessary for 
me to go into any detail in regard to the ancillary proposals. I need* only 
say that we have, as Honourable Members will realise, accepted the majority 
of them. There is one other matter that I should not omit to mention before- 
I close. Under Article 11 of the Ottawa Agreement, we are committed 
to giving a preference in respect of the articles shown in Schedule G to that. 
Agreement, that is, ten per cent, in respect of such of the articles in 
Schedule G as we decide do not need protection after we have considered 
the recommendaiaons of the Tariff Board. Wa have implemented that- 
obii^tion which arises from the fact that we have, so to speak, already 
received payment in advance through the preferences that have been given 
to us by the United Kingdom. In respect of certain articles which we have 
protected, as, for instance, silk cloth, we have given no preference. In 
respect of others which we are protecting, we have imposed differential rates 
of duties on British goods in accordance with the Agreement come to 
between the Miilowners' Association, Bombay, and Lancashire. No ones 
I am sure, in this House, would object to our levying those rates unless they 
adversely affected the interests of the Indian industry. On that point, I 
think that the concurrence of the Millowners’ Association of Bombay should 
carry an assurance to all who are assailed by honest doubts. Sii’, no one, 

I hope, in this House will refuse to give a concession to Lancashire simply 
because it happens to be Lancashire. The interests of this country must 
undoubtedly come first, but subject to that basic and essential condition, 

I would ask this House to endorse and endorse emphatically a policy of 
friendliness towards Lancashire and through Lancashire to the United 
Kingdom as an earnest of that co-operation which is essential if the coming 
Constitution is to function satisfactorily. (Cheers.) Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)* Motion 
moved: 


further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain nurno^s 
(Textile Protection), be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Bahadu^ *A 
Eamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. B. Sitaramarain, Dr Ziauddin Ahmad* 

Praaad Bagk, Mr. Jsabakuniar Sing Dudhona, Mr. C. S. Eanea Ivsr Raia Sir 
Vaande^a Rajah, Mr. J. Ramsay Sertt, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. a!®H Wnanaid thi 
Sir Frank Noy.^, ]^. a. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instrnotiona^to 
report within ten^ days, and that the number of members whose presence shall ha- 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be fiye.*' 
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Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Bir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 7th 
July, 1934.” 

Sir, it was my proud privilege and very painful duty in 1930 that I 
had to oppose the consideration of the Textile Protection Bill when it was 
introduced that year. If I follow my personal inclination, I would oppose 
the present Bill tooth and nail, but 1 feel that, as this Bill a'ifects the 
interests of the great commercial communities of India, it is but right 
that this Bill should be circulated tti the different Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and to the public at large, so that we may have their opinion,, 
and, then, when wc meet in the Simla Session of the Assembly, we may 
consider whether the Bill is worth considering or throwing out. When I 
heard the Honourable the Commerce Member giving his halting explana¬ 
tion as to why he has departed from the time-worn custom of Commerce 
Members as regards the design of this Bill, that this Bill is nob a pro¬ 
tective measure as the tlonourablo the Commerce Member himself ad¬ 
mitted, it is a* safeguarding Bill. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 pointt ,d out that the character 
of the measure in rospc^ct of silk was of the nature of safeguarding. 

Mr, B, Das: I will just road the Preambles of the various protective 
measures passed by this irciiso so far and T hope the House would listen 
to them: 

“Whereas it is expedient iti purHuanro of tht‘ policy of disenminating protection 
of industries in British India, with due r«‘gard to the well-being of the community that 
increased import duties should contitiue to he levied on certain iron and steed articles, 
etc., etc., for thr purpo,vi of foHrrhuj and devidopinff the steed industry in British India, 
that tin' rates of duty, etc., etc., should be increased.” 

Wliai- does the Ih’oaDiblci lo tins new Textile Bill say: 

“Whereas it is o.Kpedient further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for the 
purpostj of Jiifording protection to the soricultural industry and tt» the cotton and silk 
textile in<luatrios in British India and for certain other purposes : It is hereby enacted 
as follows”. 

Thin Hh(nvB that ilnu’c'. is u niixiuro of the two things in the Bill. Al¬ 
though iho TTonourablo the Oommurce Mombor maintains that it is a 
Safeguarding of Industries Act to u et,rtain extent, I maintain that it is 
primarily a SiifeguaTdiiig of industries Bill giving a little protection here 
and iher(‘. throwing a little crumb to my Honourable trioncls of the Bom¬ 
bay Millownerhd ABsociatiou, beaded by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. 
I want ihis Hill to he circulated for eliciting information and I have 
sovcm reasons for that course. 

The first rcuison is'^that tho Tndo-tlapancso negotiation is incomplete and 
has not boon fully discusBod on the lloor of tho House n,nd has not yet 
been i*atifiod by this I-fouse, Tim Bt\cond reason is that Llic Anglo-Japan- 
ese negotiations arc going on in England and it has boon reported in the 
Press that it lias broken down and it may be that England and Japan 
may not oomo to an ogreornent, and so, if tho masters do not come to an 
agreement, how can a subordinate body like tho Government of India 
enter into a pact with/Japan, and, as tho Honourable the Commerce 
Member the other day, with great liumiliation to India, admitted that 
they have got tho substance and that I was pleading only for the shadow 
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when I was pressing that the Bonourafole Sir Joseph Bhore should put 
his signature to the Indo-Japanese Agreement and that the s^e be 
signed in India. I feel now that the agreement may not be signed at all. 
My third reason is that the Bombay Island Millowners Association and 
the Lancashire Agreement, popularly or vulgarly known as Mody-Lees 
Pact, is so anti-national and so very humiliating to India, that it requires 
to be closely studied by the public at large and also by the different mer- 
<cMitile communities all over India. The fourth reason is that the Bom¬ 
bay Island Millowners* Association does not represent the rnajority of 
millowners in India. It has membership of 101 mills of which only 73 
belong to the Bombay City, and, even out of these, forty have collapsed 
-during the recent mill collapse. The Bombay Millowners. Association, 
which negotiated with Lancashire, are only an infinitesimal part of the 
larg£v number of millowners, and if the report of the Tariff Board is cor¬ 
rect, I find there are 861 mills in India and Mr. Mody only represents 40 
mills of the Bombay City which are also tottering like a pack of cards and 
this measure of protection would not give them any new lease of life^. 

This measure, in my opinicn, is designed purely as an Imperial pre¬ 
ference measure,. Let my Honourable friend be honest and say that this 
is protection to Lancashire and I yuII then meet his point. Sir George 
Schuster also siioke in similar strain in 1930, and I will come to that 
point presently- If this Bill does anything at all, it protects luancashire 
and it indirectly throws a little crumb to the henchmen of Lancashire, 
namely, the Bombay millowners. It penalises all the countries barring 
^ Br^isla. The Honourable the Commerce Member talked of Japan 
only. It does not penalise Japan alone, but it penalises also the United 
States of America, Italy and every other manufacturing country barring 
Britain. This is not protection to the Bombay millowners, but it is pro¬ 
tection to.'^Laneashiret. The next reason is that the Ottawa Agreement 
not only comes in in the matter of Safeguarding of Industries, but it 
does also come in in the matter of cotton yarn which is a protected article. 
This measure incorporates the agreement which my Honoixrable friend, 
Mr, Mody, after taking a glass of champagne with the representatives of 
Lancashire, entered into, that the cotton yarn of British manufacture 
should get a preference. (Interruptkrcn) I had the privilege to dine at 
one of the tripartite^ dinners where Mr. Mody and myself were both pre¬ 
sent. I fmd/a differential tariff, a discrimination between British goods 
and non-British goods prevails throughout this Bill, and so I cannot be 
a party to it, and the opinion of the larger section of the public minus 
the forty mills of Bombay should, ther^Jore, be ascertained in this matter. 

The last point is that the handloom weavers’ interests have not been 
protected adequately ^ although a certain amount of recog¬ 

nition has been given to their demand that the predecessors of my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, the^ present Commerce Member, failed to recognise, from 
the year 1926. Therefore,/! propose that this should be circulated. 

The other day, in reply to a question, my Honourable friend, the 
Commerce Member, said that the mercantile communities and the Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce volimtarily expressed their views on the Mody-Lees Pact 
without being asked. When a nation is humiliated and when a nation in 
anguish Cvxpresses its view, and if the representatives of the Ahmedabad 
:^owers and other millowners express their views, that is no excuse 
for the Government of India not to circulate this Bill. My friend, Mr- 
Mody, here does not represent the Bombay / Millowners’ Association. 
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Eightl^^ tha't seat belongs to the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association. 
They non-co-operated at one stage and so, by a fluke, the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association finds representation here: therefore, he is not rightly 
occupying that seat; and if that is so, what are the views of the Ahmed¬ 
abad Millowners’ Association? They want this Bill to be circulated. 
They do not agree at all with this Mody-Lees Pact—^they want it to be 
examined; and that is the reason why I want it to be examined. I 
would quote the views of the Ahmedabad/Millowners’ Association and 
also the opinion of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry—a resolution which they forwarded to the Government of India, 
and I hope my friends from Bombay island had had time to read it. 
They say: 

‘‘The Committee of the Federation protest against the action of the Government of 
India in fixing in the recent Indian Taiiff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill on 
imports from Lancashire a lower rate of duty than that unanimously recommended by 
the Tai;iff Board, and in adopting the terms of the Bombay-Lancashire Agreement, 
despite general protests throughout the country.” 

—^I want the House to recognise that there has been general protest 
throughout the country, barring ^the forty mills of Bombay— 

“The Committee suggest that Government should tiike steps to amend the Bill 
by excluding that portion thereof which relates to duties and other conditions in the 
tei'ins of the Bombay-Lancashire Agreement, and obtain public opinion thex’eon, main¬ 
taining in the meanwhile at least the present scale of duties on Lancashire Imports.” 

That is all my motion demands.^ I want the Bill to be circulated. 
The Honourable Member the, other Say came and asked this House to- 
’ give permission to extend the life of the present scheme of protection to 
the textile industry for one month. We are quite willing to give him 
permission to extend the same terms of privilege to the cotton millowners. 
for another six months. Let public views bo ascertained in the mean¬ 
time and then we will know how we stand gnd whcdilior at all the Bom¬ 
bay island deserves any compassion from this siclt' of the IrTous(',. 

As my Honourable friend, Mr. M(jdy> docs not rightly represent the 
Ahmedabad millowners on the floor of the House and as iihat atait right¬ 
ly belongs to the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, I would just quote 
from the opinion of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association: 

“My association IhercForo respectfully submits that tho present Tariff Act be* 
extended for a period of six mouths and Government bo plea.scd to ascertain tlic 
commercial opinion boforo proceeding with the measure, particularly in view of the 
opposition from all quarters except Bombay” (Bombay means Bombay Island) “to the 
uncalled for coticossions, granted to tho United Kingdom by the Bnmbay-Lnncashiro 
pact.” 

In point of importance, of course, tJie Indo-rJapM.neso AgrtMuru'nt tl(‘8(‘rvos 
tho first consideration from this House; and opinion was (‘xpo^swcul that, 
whatever this House ratifies, the Government will ap])ro\(^ of thtii. I oihh* 
again take this opportunity of congratulating the TTonoural)lt\ tho Coni- 
mei'ce Member and his cnllcagnes—the Alemlun’s for Indnsiry iind Lii])j)nr 
and for Education, Health and Lands—on tho successful iu‘goiLition which' 
they carried out with Japan. It was a very tiiresonie and diflicult nego¬ 
tiation. The difficulties were greatly enhanced by tho manipulations and 
subterfuge of the tactics of the Bombay Island millowners: the Japuiie-se 
have an international reputation for being a,stuio negotiators; and, in the 
face of all this, they successfully negotiated and brought out an agreeineut 
to a certain extent satisfactory to both countries. After saying that, I will 
now say which portion of the agreement I am dissatisfied witli. 

D 
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It seems the loud noise which emanated from the Bombay Island and 
which was inspired through the British, Japanese and Indian Press by 
UxB clever tactics of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, overshadowed 
all other bearings except the interest of the textile industry in that Agree¬ 
ment. If we look at the Indo-Japanese Agreement which was published 
in the press, we find that the first part contains only a reference to the 
mc^t-favoured-nation treatment. Does India deal in one commodity alone 
with Japan, in cotton and cotton piecegoods? India deals with various 
other commodities. I asked before and I did not get a reply, but I ask 
again today: did the Honourable the Com m erce Member, did the Govern¬ 
ment of India negotiate with the Japanese delegation about the retalia¬ 
tory policy of Japan against Indian pig iron and Indian rice? It seems, 
before 19k), Japan used to charge 1*7 yen per ton on Indian pig iron: 
that went up to six yen per ton and is the same now: I have consulted 
my friends in Bombay and Calcutta and inquired of them if, after the 
Tndo-Japanese Agreement was initialled by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and His Excellency Mr. Sawada in India on the 5th January, 
Japan had taken off these retaliatory duties that were put on Indian pig 
iron and Indian rice. My information is—and I speak here subject to 
correction from the Honourable the Commerce Member who might have 
received recent cables —that Japan still maintains those retaliatory duties 
against Indian pig iron and Indian rice and they have not taken steps 
to reduce them to the old level .... 

Sir‘ Wmmk (Member for Industries and Labour): 

My Honourable Mend has referred to retaliatory duties against pig iron 
levied by Japan: against what were those duties a retaliation? 

Mr. B. Has: My friend knows it well that Japan adopted a retaliatory 
attitude after the Textile Protection Act of 1930 .... 

An Honourable Member: Against what? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrankham Chetty); Does the 
Honourable Member mean discriminatory duties against Indian pig iron ? 

Mr. B. Das: Eetaliation against Indian goods. 

TbB Hmiomrable Sir Joseph Shore: Does my Honoinable friend suggc‘st 
that the duty on pig iron was discriminatory as against India? 

Mr. B. Das: I think my Honourable friend ought to enlighten me oti 
that, hut he knows it well .... 

^ The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I shall be happy to enlighten 
him on that point. The duties are by no means discriminatory against 
India. 

Mr. A. H. GhuznavifDacea cum Mymensingh; Muhammadan Bural): 

Is my Honourable friend aware that before the ink was dry on that docni- 
ment, India raised by 260 per cent, on hosiery? 

^ Mr. B. Das: My friend can with authority speak of hosiery, but hoRinry 
IS a matter of very recent occurrence, but Japan raised the duty from 
1*7 yens to 6 yens per ton in 1930, and it is a prohibitive duty. 
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Then, Sir, there is another thing. Indian shippers, whether they are 
xnt Osaka, in Japan or in India, cannot ship Indian cotton, because all 
-Japanese ships are controlled by Japanese shipping interests. Since this 
Agreement has been signed, no Indian shipper has shipped more than 
100 bales of cotton in Japanese bottoms. There is a combine, a sort 
'•of monopoly, that is working to shut out Indian shippers and Indian 
■^traders and prevent them either from exporting to or importing from 
Japan goods, unless they are shipped through Japanese firms that are 
working in India or in Japan. Sir, is that most-favored-nation treatment? 
'There are very few British steamers that go from India to Japan, and 
so Japan is controlling these cargo freights and she does not allow Indian 
-mex’chants to export cotton to Japan or import Japanese goods. I vTant 
a reply to that from the Honourable the Commerce Member whether this 
is not a fact. 

Now, I shall take this opportunity to reply to my friend, Diwaii Bahadur 
Eamaswami Mudaliar, who, the other day, pointed out that as a respon¬ 
sible Member of this House I should not have said anything about tlie 
commercial morality of another nation. I have always believed in placing 
my political destiny and political career in the hands of righteousness and 
truth and I am prepared to take a kick and give a kick in return. Sir, 
ten years ago, T was one of the founders of the.Budlui Society in Bombay, 
and, thereafter, in the Congress and outside the Congress, I supported 
the scheme of Asiatic Federation as against Europe, but what has Japan 
done now? Since then, Japan's Imperialistic outlook has .been more 
‘distressing than of any of the other European nations. So if occasionally 
I speak out a little against the commercial immorality of other n.-iiions, 
and particularly Ja])an, wliicli is sap])ing tlu' very backbone of Indian 
industries, I speak with all the responsibility that I as a Congress nai.ion- 
nlist can have, and I do so on the floor of this House and outsid(‘ this 
House, and T maintain also that afciitudc in public Ydatforms .... 

Mr. S. Cr, Jog (Berar Tlc|)rcsentativo): The Congross is still having the 
•attitude of Asiatic Federation. 

Mr. B. Das: That idea of Asiatic Federation after the conquest of 
Manchuria, is now finished. It can never conic now. But I may tell my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, that wdiat is loss to Japan is gain to 
England. I am going to place greater and greater confidence in Faigland 
than in Japan. Japan has been more Imperialistic in controlling Manchu¬ 
ria tlian England has been in controlling India. 

My friend, Mr. Mody, got a cortificato from the Manohester Guardian 
the other da.y, and it has been given out all over India that the Mody- 
Loe-s Pact lias not been given effect to in this Bill. T will just (pioto two 
lines from the Mauciiester Guardian which gives a little certificate to Iho 
Honourable the Commerce Member and then it goes for liiui. I^his is 
what the Manohesicr Guardian said: 

“There has been nothing to indicate that the Oovornmont of India fools iho need 
for any other basis than that provided by^ the Jhll in so far as it endorses the Tndo- 
Ja,panose trade agrt'onjont and the Lancashirc-Bonibay pact. It iniglit easily bo argued 
that the now ^Schedule, by granting British preferential rates for a number of textiles 
in which there was formerly no discritninaiion as to the coiiT)iry of origin, fulfils the 
promise of a iTconsideration of the treatment of British goods”. Later on it says :— 
“It is something at any rate, that preferential duties have been applied to a larger 
number of textiles, even though this has involved an incrense in the number of textiles 
to which alternative specific duties may he applied.” 

D 2 
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Sir, it is pointed out that the Mody-Lees Pact will not operate before 
lP3,i, and this certificate from the ManchesteT Guardian, —and the Man-^ 
chewier Gtiardian is the representative of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce which means the Lancashire cotton mills, ^knows^ what the 
Lancashire people are looking forward to. Therefore, Sir, this kind of 
propaganda in the press or in the lobby that the Mody-Lees Pact will 
not operate before 1935 is ail bosh 

Sir Ckrwasji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Who 
-^aid that it would not operate? 

Mir. B. Bas: Sir Cowasji has no time to come to us, commoners, and 
know what happens. My friend, Mr. Mody’s attitude over^ the Bombay 
Island Millowners' Association has been commented by various Chambers 
of Commerce, and here is a passage: 

*‘As you are aware, the Indian {TariiBi Protection) Amendment Bill gives effect 
among other things, to the Bombay-Lancashire agreement and thus the very features we 
have been condemning in that pact, will now become legally effective. This reminds 
me of the disastrous effects of exchanging platitudes even of goodwill and benevolent 
co-operation although these might be intended only as a gesture.” 

That is what my friend meant, but the gesture secured national jubi¬ 
lation .... 

IBp. "S. H. Jo^: Whose viiews are - 


Mr. B. Bas: I have now something to say about my friend, Mr. Ankle- 
saria, and this is what the President of the Maharashtra Chamber of Com¬ 
merce said: 

“The Cotton Millowners of Bombay Island started, to use a Sanskrit saying as 
recently repeated by the Et. Hon. Mr. Shastri, to make a deity (Vinayak) of Lancashire, 
but their enthusiastic follower in the person of Mr. Amklesaria out-did them in the 
fervour of his enthusiasm by developing and practising the ‘gesture" a little further and 
produced instead a monkey (Vanar) in the shape of his Bill or amendment."" 


—friend, Mr. Mody, must have read this speech before— 

“Will the Bombay Island Millowners now make him their Chairman for the service 
he is rendering them in the Assembly in the form of his Bill or amendment to some¬ 
body else’s Bill? This Bill, in principle, seeks to perpetuate the fact that India shall 
continue to be the supplier of raw material which will be transported to foreign countries, 
manufactured into cloth and sent back to India to compete with our own industry au(l 
particularly the Bombay Island Industry whose only hope now lies in going inw finer 
counts. 

Experts like Easturbhai claim that India with even her present eouipnient can 
produce almost all she requires except probably Mr. Mody"s tie-collar and other apparel.*" 

(Laughter.) 

—I am sure that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is now wenriti" 
his Parisian costume today- ^ 


It does not however seem far distant now to collar and tie Mr. Mody, for the nn- 
to-date Ahmedafaad MilloTOer is eqmppmg himself with the most mo'dern finishine 
machinery But the Bombay Island Millowners do not want to put any restriction on 
the quantity and quality Lancashire will export to India.” 
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Sir, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, is anxious to know who it is 
that has said this,—^it is the President of the Maharashtra 

1 p.M. Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Walchand Hiraohand, a colleague 
of Mr. Mody in Ihe Bombay Scindia Steam Navigation Company. 

I shall now make a few observations on the merits of the Bill. The 
Ahmedabad millowners and others think that the Bill ought to have in¬ 
corporated what the Tariff Board recommended, namely, 25 per cent, 
ad valorem or six annas for all cotton piece-goods. It is given in the 
tariff schedule in the Eeport at pages 195, 196, and 197. The Honourable 
the Commerce Member said that the Tariff Board had somehow, not in 
their actual recommendations, but in their descriptions, given a tacit 
blessing to the differential duties which my Honourable friend had pro¬ 
posed, of course, at the instance and with the support of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, from Bombay, But I have read the Tariff Board’s 
Eeport upside down (Laughter), insi.de out,. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): That 
explains some of the Honourable Member’s difficulties! 

Mr, B, Das: Mr. Mody has brought us to that frame of mind that 
we do not want to read the contents of the book, because it is so much 
coloured and prejudiced. The only reason why this Tariff Board wrote 
this Eeport,—and it had as its member one of our ex-colleagues who was 
a great friend of Mr. Mody and mine too, and a great supporter in the 
Imperial Preference scheme of 1930, Mr. Pazal Ibrahim Eahimtoola—^they 
say: 


*Tf we ask the rest of the country—as we unhesitatingly do—to take into account 
in considering the claim of the cotton textile industry to protection the very important 
place whichi it holds in the economic and social life of Bombay, we do so in the hope that 
the burden thrown on the country will not bo unnoccssaTily prolonged or rendered 
unnecessary heavy by the action of its own citizens/' 

And the Tainff Board says that the Bombay Island is nothing but 
Bombay cotton mills, and, without the textile industry, Bombay cannot 
exist, although dO of the mills have vanished during the last six months, 
and \vhcn I recently visited Bombay, I understood that mills with capital 
and block account of Es. 50 or 60 lakhs each,—there are not buyers for 
even Es. 5 or Es. 6 lakhs, and, therefore, those mills are now going 
< through the process of liquidation. Many a time have I felt since 1927, 
when the Tiriporial Preference was first introduced, that Bombay, which 
was given as a dowry to the Queen of England, should have separation 
from the rest of India just as we shall have the separation of Burma 
and the separation of Aden, so that wo may not suffer from all the 
distresses from whicli we are suffering. (Laughter.) The Honourable the 
Commerce Member wanted us to boor goodwill and shew spirit of 
co-operation to Britain in view of Constitutional Changes. His colleague, 
the Pinnnee Member, in 1980, also expressed a similar sentiment. Sir 
George Schuster then said: • 

*Tt is obvious that any gc.sturo oF friendship which India can spontaneously and 
without compulsion make i.o the British Government in their present great industrial 
trouble is Bound to strike'a responsive note." 

I am hero to I'espond, but I have not got a to respond. 
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Ml. K. O. ITeogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): But. 
you have got the White Paper. What more do you want? 

lir. B. Baa: That is my misfortune, I cannot respond to it. I could 
not respond in 1930 to the five per cent preference that was given ta 
Lancashire. I can recall to my memory the history of those days when 
all the nationalists had to fight with the Government for the humiliation 
that was heai.*ed upon them by the Cotton Textile Bill of those days. If 
mj Mends, the millowners' representatives or the millowners that were 
present in this House, had only been honest and had they accepted only 
15 per cent, duty to which the Government were agreeable, my Honour¬ 
able friend might revise his memor^^ though he was not here, by going 
through the files and would find that my friends, the millowners, wanted 
to have their pound of fiesh from the handloom weavers, and thereby they 
committed this House to Imperial Preference whereby great leaders like 
Pandit Malavia, Mr. Jayakar, Pandit Kimzru, Dr. Moonje, Mr. Aney who,, 
after leaving this House, is' acting as the President of the Indian National 
Congress today,—^they all left. Those gentlemen had private conferenci^ 
with the Government spokesmen, an.d what did they do? They got protec¬ 
tion on their heavier counts. They wanted to manufacture finer counts 
of sum and thereby they killed the income, the livelihood of the handloom 
weavers. Today there are two mOlions and 500 thousand handloom. 
weavers in India .... 


_ Am Memhert Six millions. 

Sfif. S'- the'Tariff Board figures it is ng^lions, but. 1 

believe Dr. Ziauddin’s figures must be more correct than Government 
statistics—there are six million handlooms which employ at least ten 
millions of people. Even the Tariff Board, taking into account a family 
wiErldng a whole day,^ not eight hours as my Honoui’able friend, Mr. 
J<^hi, wants, but working 14 hours a day, they earn eight annas—^husband,, 
wHe, daughter, son, four or five people all working the whole day. My* 
friends, the millowners, betrayed the handloom^ weavers by combining 
with the Government and giving five per cent, extra preference to certain 
British articles. Por thousands of years we have been having our arts 
and artistic crafts of handloom weaving and these can never be killed. 
Yet, Sir, today the handloom weaving industry is going to be Idlk'd by 
sheer mass production of Bombay miUs and by other mills and, therefore, 
certain Directors of Industries and cerain representatives of the weavers 
on behalf of the handloom industries demanded that the mills should stop ‘ 
manufacture of certain quahties of cloth. If this Bill is meant to give 
-t? l^extile industry, the textile industry is not confined io 
the mi mills which manufacture only 3,000 million yards of cloth But 
the handloom weavers who, according to the Tariff Board figures, manu¬ 
facture about 1,500 milhon yards of cloth,—half of what the mills produce, 

T ^ incorrect. These Directors 

of Industries, sitting as they do m Government Secretariats and ahof, 

fL pubhc owing to the Heaven born service to which 

ey belong m most of the Provinces, cannot gauge the real production 
country. So even admitting it is 50 per cent., why is it that the 
all over the country are starving? If millowners are 
mffenng they are suffering for their extravagance, for their nifsmanage- 
ment, for their lack of patriotism, for their organised inefficiency. Their 
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lack of patriotism was explained by my Honourable friend, Sir Frank 
Noyce, in that admirable report of his on Cotton Textile Industries in 1927. 
These millowners are insurance agents and they are buying and selling, 
agents too. Some of them are still the insurance agents of foreign com¬ 
panies. The money goes to the foreign countries and the commission goes 
to the mill agents. And then they happen to be also mill store agents. 
What have they done to develop the manufacture of these mill stores iyi 
India? They supply foreign mill stores to their own mills. Why should 
they not develop as a subsidiary industry the manufacture of mill stores, 
in India and then there is the buying and selling commission which the, 
Bombay managing agents pocket. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What are you reading from? 

Mr. B. Bas:' I am not reading anything. I am reviewing the position 
of the maladministration of these cotton mills. I must bow my head to Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir. His mills are very well organised. I am saying this 
so that he may not misunderstand me. One reason why the Bill should 
be circulated is that I have received only this morning a bunch of papers 
from the Mysore Chambers of Commerce. They want more protection to* 
sericulture and silk yarn and silk cloth. That is one of the reasons why 
this Bill should/be circulated. I 

Then, Sir, about the protection which has been provided about hosiery.. 
T think that is inadequate. I think the Honourable Member should go 
back to his original proposition in the Safeguarding Act. It should bO' 
Es. 1-8-0 a pound, but from the opinions expressed by the various 
Chambers of Commerce one rupee a pound will satisfy me and the different 
Chambers of Commerce in India. » 

My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, is the father and mother of the 
Khadi Bill to which my friend, Mr. Mody, took objection. There’ is that 
khadi industry which needs protection and spurious khadi should* not be 
manufactured'by the millowners, so that honest trade may flourish. 

Sir, I would ask my Honourable friend, tlie Commerce Member, to* 
withdraw this Bill. Thereafter, he should introduce two Bills, one for the 
cotton textiles and the other for sericulture, so that there will be no con¬ 
troversy on one aspect of the Bill on which most of us agree. I want 
my Honourable friend to bring out a protective measure for, cotton textile 
and not a Safeguarding jBill. My friend, Mr, Mody, a good many years* 
ago, when ho was not here and I was not hero, was the Boswell of Sir 
Thiroze Shah Mehta. I used to feel then that another Sir Phiroze Shah 
Mehta was rising on the horizon of Bombay, but ho took up this lost causa 
of the tottering millowners of Bombay. He has gone clown step by step' 
and taken the whole nation dowm to depths of humiliation, which the 
nation is not in a mood cither to respond to or to bless. / 1 hope that my* 
Honourable friend, Mr, Mody, after he washes his liands clean of the 
association of thc'se Bombay millowners, when he joins the firm of 
Jamshedji Tata—if the press report is to be believed, a month or two- 
henco,—^would carry on the principle of Jamshedji Tata who fought clean, 
who fought hard and established the reputation of his great business house, 
and made it as it is today—as compared with wdiat it was 25 years ago. 

One point more and I have finished. iJ think these Bombay mill- 
owners need a little protection. I would suggest that they should be given 
some little territorial bounty. They should not be given any protoclion itv 
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the shape of high tariff. They should be given a certain amount of money 
and the whole scheme of protection should be based, not on what Bombay 
needs, but on what India needs. If we devise some such method, then 
we will find that the recommendations of the Tariff Board, coloured as, 
they are wdth too much partiality to Bombay, will not stand.’ the test 
at all. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Amend¬ 
ment moved: 

"That the Bill be circulated for the pui’pose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 7th 
July, 1934.- 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Tw'o of 
the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) in the 
jOhair. 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjum cum Viziigapntnin: Non-Muhani- 
> rn^dan Bural); Sir, I regret to have to state that I camiot Hic 

of mj Hon^able friend, Mr. Das, for circulation of this iiilL 
in matters of this kind the unsettled conditions which trade and industry 
have got to face by prolonging this agony, I consider, there is enough 
fustification for not supporting the motion for circulation. The Report 
Board had been suppressed for over ,18 months and that gave 
^ 4 .^ a lot of speculation detrimental to business regarding the proposnls 
ofpe lanff Board. In all fairness, however, to the Honourable the 
Member I must admit that the non-publication of that Report 
-was with reference to the negotiations with 

SS Sw ^ ’ I enamoured of this Tariff 

lish j J-i Hie iariif Board wore io uub- 

i» SJifToJTtlr 

engaged on the Olympic^heiriits of sirnll'^^ i»y Honourable friend was 
national agreement between^thia ‘ ™ “®|’oi'?atmg for a great inter- 

world. watching him. It was the first^ffA^ 
amicable setileLnt in'wfw oTSa / ^ 

world. I was reading at the^rim7a?im economic conflict of the 

omble He.a, fc “J’ H“- 

fully smoking a eio-arette on a />QQlr Pictured as a young boy cheer- 

he would be blown fo atoms anTthaf he woui?^' 5.prophesied that 

S as SLd" tan. "S; 

co»A.™vse,\TLr.’ 
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him. He 2 ^i^oted, as Honourable Members are well aware, the Ottawa 
Agreement through the storm of Indian suspicions in this country. He 
piloted that agreement successfully, but may I remind the Honourable the 
Commerce Member that on that occasion he gave us a little promise? 
He told us that the very beneficial results of that Agreement could be 
watched by co-opting a committee of this House and evidently because of 
the seriousness of the deficiency he was making up* on the tariff proposals 
and because of the very arduous task he set before ufe, he has forgotten . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir, I have not forg:otten, and 
I propose before the end of this Session to move for the establishment of 
such, Committees. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I am very thankful my Honourable friend has 
not yet forgotten, and I hope lie will constitute that Committee to watch 
tlie beneficial results of not only this Agreement, but of every agreement 
entered into as a result of which we really “do not know where we are. 

Sir, turning towards this Indo-Japanese Agreement, I must also make 
a reference to a certain publication which appeared at the time in an 
American/newspaper. /’It was said in that American newspaper, while 
these negotiations were going on, that the Japanese Ambassador in Lfondon 
brought pressure to bear upon His Majesty’s Government as a result of 
which the Secretary of State had had to be in constant communication 
with the Honourable the Cmrimerce Member on this subject. Sir, I do 
not wish to attach much importance to newspaper writings excepting, I 
may say, its advertisement sheets. However, Sir, I would like to know 
whether the Secretary of State was in touch with the Honourable the 
Commerce Member durin,nf al] these * negotiations which have'been pro¬ 
longed for such a long time, whether my Honourable friend would be 
])1 eased to place any communications that he had received prior to this 
agreement being arrived at by him from the Secretary of State, and wlie- 
ther he would be pleased to place the same on the table of this House. Sir, 
I know it must be very embamissing for my Honourable friend to have to 
give a reply. Sir, T cannot forget the fact that the so-called fiscal auto¬ 
nomy convention deals with this question und lays down thay'where the 
Govei’nmcnt of India and this Legislature are in agreement, the Secretary 
of State would not interfere with siujh agreements, that is to say, that the 
Government of India would he a free agent to come, not only to terms 
with Japan, but to come to an agreement with us before such agreement 
i^ould be ratified or approved by the Secretary of State. Sir, are the Gov- 
<‘rnment of India today in a position to come to an agreement wiili ns, 
either to alter, modify or even to reject this Agx^eement? If not, what 
isythat we are asked io do in this matter? It may be pointed out that we 
have in the case of this Bill the same legislative rights as wo. have in the 
case of any other Bill. But having regard to the fact that this Agree¬ 
ment has been entered into by the two Governments and having regard 
also to the fact that large reserve powers are provided in that Constitution 
to rectify any interference we may choose to make with these Agree¬ 
ments, I would ask what are we expected to do on this moasurp? 
I mean particularly the Agreement with Japan and India. Sir, 
we have no liberty of action, the foundation of all trade, without 
which the work is imperfect: the foundation is wanting: trade is 
not trade. India is a dependency without the honefit of the 
charter of liberty of action even in trade matters. This House is 
after all a petty Council without the privileges of a Parliament. Our 
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liberty of action, if any, is by stealth, and our trade is only possible by' 
permission. Even for the benefits of legislation we have to depend upon* 
other people- Under these humiliating conditions, what are we expected' 
to do? We are not indifferent to the Agreement that the Honourable the 
Commerce Member entered into between this eoimtry and Japan. On the 
contrary, we are very glad that friendly relations have been established 
between this old country and that new country. It may be that my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. B. Das, has changed his affections from young Japan 
to old England, but probably it was clue to the champagne. For the 
reasons which I have already nientfoned on the actual results which^'^have 
been achieved between this eountri' and Japan, I do not propose to offer 
my own remarks. The quota system is after all a confession at the most 
of our impotency, but the encouragement that it would do through the 
export of raw cotton is the only redeeming feature. Nevertheless, it is too 
early to say T^dth any assm-anee on matters of this kind. These Agree¬ 
ments. as is the case with all such agreements, look innocent enough. 
Like the painless dental operation, w’hether a bad tooth is taken out or a 
sound tooth is piiJIed'^out by mistake, the operation can be declared to be 
successful and that by a very painless metliod, but it is the after effects 
that do really matter. The after effects can only be judged when the 
agreements are actually in action. Be that as it may, i am thinking for- 
the moment not of the benefits that may accrue or may not accrue, but I 
am just thinking of the mere glory of the achievement of establishing 
friendly relations with Japan and this country. 

is today occupying the proudest position in the East./ We are 
not envious of her. We do realise that in the very near future she has 
got to play a very important part in the development of this part of the 
world. Consistent wdth considerations of our own safety and of our own 
economic welfare, we do desire to do all we can to promote lier pi*ospcrit y 
and sustain her strength ^and her activities in all legitimate fields. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. B Das, was evidently mistaken when he thought 
of Manchuria. Probably he means the development of Manchuks, and if 
he cares to/come to me, I shall be able to show that after all they are 
not so bad as he thinks. Young India today * looks forward with great 
hope towards Japan. The recent developments have made her look wii-h 
great hope and with more than a passing interest in the recent develop¬ 
ments in Manehuko than Mr. Churchill and his friends would care to know^ 

I now turn to the other Agieement, the Agreement entered into between 

Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and Sir William Glare-Lecs. My Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Mody, ostensibly appears to giva^omething for nothing 
and that has sent my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, into hysterics. But, I 
am very much intrigued about this Agreement, Knowing my Honour^^ble 
fnend, Mr. Mody, as I do, it is difficult to believe that he will be giving 
something for nothing. A gentleman only the other day invited uR 
to dinner and gave us only tea f^ra ^ g h ter) can be expected Ijo be smart 
enough to take jolly good care of his pocket. But that does not noccs- 
sariiy i^an that he shows the same solicitude for the pockets of others 
as^my Honourable friend. Mr. Thampan, will be able to say when be rises 
to speak for the great southern Indian industrv—cotton yarn.—^vdiether^ 
he ha^s a respect for the pockets of others or not!^ My friend, Mr. Mody, 
with his abilttv and with his vigilance, is quite capable of taking good cam 
of himself and the interests he represents. Of that I have no doubt, Thai? 
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he played his cards well and played them boldly, none can gainsay. Thar- 
he faithfully discharged the duties he owes to his interests and that he has 
got every, right to speak for them, I do not question. ' I do believe that 
none can’ question that- If he has not been able to carry with him today 
the whole body of the niillov'ners, it is his misfortune, a misfortune in 
which perhaps even a man like myself can sympathise. I knew my Hon¬ 
ourable friend to be very clever, but since then I have realised that in his- 
family of millowners in this country there are men who are cleverer than 
himself. They are as anxious as he himself is to share the fruits of his 
labours, but not willing' to pa\- up their share of the price which he paid ta* 
secure those fruits. They are willing to share the spoils and even accuse 
him for not getting more, but they refuse to back the penalty he gave. 
As industrialists, they weep with him, as businessmen, they share the* 
spoils which he secures for them, but as patriots, they hang him. Sir, 
they must be thinking that we are a very simple people here in this House,. 
so simple as to believe that patriotism can be a business virtue. 

Mr. B. Das: Never, never. 

Mr, B. Sitaramaraju This is not the first time that my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, has aecn^pted Imperial Preference. Tlie first time, when 
a substantial dose of protection was given to him, was I'lie occasion when 
I first entered this august Assembly and 1 knew tliat with all seriousness 
the Honourable the predecessor of Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir George Radny,. 
communicated to this House the considered request of His Majesty's 
Government that a preference might be given to them. The patriotism 
of the Honourable Members on this side of tlie House did got the better 
of that consideration. Then ShyGeorge Kainy took a pistol in his hand 
and said: *'Well, give this preference as the price you have got to pay 
for the protection that your industry can have, if you do not do that 
ofi goes your head". That is, ho would withdraw the Bill. My Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr, Mody, and those, who sympathiso with him,’ promptly 
paid that price. All pucca businessmen do tliat. Some do with a 
bravado, others with a greater care for their reputation. Imperial pre¬ 
ference as a principle to be accepted by this House,—^it is not/neoessary 
for me to say at any great length that the principle was not accepted 
by this country as the one suitable for its welfare. Even that Imperialist 
of Imperialists, Lord Curzon, said that Imperial preference could not be 
given by this country as she had much to lose and very little to gain. 
But, Sir, you will excuse me, I hope Honourable Members opposite will 
exc'iisc mo if T say tliat we are not guided merely by scntiinont, it is 
sorncUiing more than sentiment. Imperial preiorenccs after all, is a 
volunlaiw gift, and it must necessarily bo so. It is as a voluntary gift 
wo have to give it. Wc arc bound hand and foot, and, at the point of 
tlic ))ayonet, we are asked to give this Imperial Prcfcrcaice or off goes 
our head. That is not a gift. It is robbery. When this morning Sir 
Joseph Bhoro remarked and drew our pointed attention to the fact of our 
having to receive some Constitutional advimco from England, in spite of 
the very sweet language in which it was delivered, I must say that it was ^ 
nothing short ofia tlireat. However oppressed, and however helpless we 
are, w'c* Iiavo not lost iiur ninnhood so rniudi as to allow ourselves to be 
dictated either at the point of the bayonet or by any threats regarding 
Constitutional advance, I, for one, may say that I am prepared to receive 
their bayonet rather than giring a gift under this condition. 
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Mr. Prasad Singb (Muzaffarpur cum CJiamparan: Non-Muliam- 

madan): You are a true Kshatrija. 

Mr. B. Sltaramaraju: As for these millowners, from the point of view 
of the country, whether they come today to us as friends or whether they 
come to us as foes, we have realised that for forty years their interests 
have been at variance with the best interests of this country. Froin the 
point of view of a large body of my countrymen, who are the consumers 
in this coimtry, I must lodge my emphatic protest against this proposal 
for this industry. Sir, for years, if I remember aright, from 1896 to the 
present day, whether in the shape of a revenue duty or in the shape of 
protcetioii. pure and simple, they have been roeeiving small doses, big 
doses, substantial doses, and doses out of all proportion to the require¬ 
ments of this ^industry. AH this has been contributed by the distressed 
poor o! this country. For what? To maintain my Honourable friends 
on the lap of luxury when the whole country is suffering. hear.)- 

Not onlv to maintain them on that lap of luxury, but to eat away the susten¬ 
ance of this country in idleness, in incompetency and extravagance. The 
time, therefore, has come for a revision of this policy of protection to this 
industiy. I have no complaint against protection by itself, rrotection, 
after all, is a policy, protection, after all, is an expedient, and, what is 
mc^, it is a temporary expedient. Y^ou cannot constitute a pez’uianent 
burden for ever and ever whatever may be the reasons that are advanced 
from time to time in a country like this, and is there any hope that the 
get rid of these oppressive claims of the millowners ? They 
today, they will come tomorrow, and they will come every day 
of thear lives if there is somebody to give them. They are not so foolish 

^ enough to give them. From 

toe Averse were the reasons that were advanced to-justify coa- 
toued protection. In 1927, when all other nations had organised them- 
their mdustries to suit the requirements of their 
TOndifaons that had come into existence after the War, our 
iMods m ths country had neglected to taie any steps to organise the 
u^ustiy. They had neglected to reorganise their fedustry, aS"“at 

mi fb7ut^wZZ^h protection, on the understand- 

t Again, in 1930, a further dose of 

^ reason? Was there any 

^qiury made whether the promises that the millowners held out that 

currency, but that was estimated bv to h^v 

MnlI porcentag., not iff ^ 2; Snt *° *>' • 

Hononrabl. f^oid, tlTcoLS,™o Melt kj”- ‘““t'* '=5' 
neariv’ 40 rears, thev havp fiPST, years and years, for 

or other. After recei^rL^f!^ ft,.protection in some shape 

irery respeetfuHy the Honourable th^r^mm® J ^ 

call that period^a period iXT "’i” 

■th. .hen anhstaliai pnoteolion w.a JvenT'fl^ritX!”^^ 
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only be taken into consideration, even then I would like respectfully to' 
ask the Honourable the Commerce Member whether he would call 'that 
so small a period as to justify it being called temporary. What is the 
hope, even the Tariff Board does not say that this protection should only 
continue to be temporary for a few more years. They said they did not 
know when these mills could dispense with protection. 

At the same time, the Tariff Board was fair enough to admit that 
there were very many mills in this country w^hich could today dispense- 
wdth your protection. They were classed as first class mills and they 
say that the second class mills alone required protection. Why have the 
second class mills not developed into first class ones? What was it that 
was keeping them from doing so? Why are they not able to reorganise- 
themselves? What were those conditions which prevented them from 
attaining that standard of efficiency which was expected of them and for 
which tiie country was bled all these years? Was the mdustry so com- 
plet6ily disorganised? It is all very w^ell to say that there was an increase 
of production. Of course there W’as bound to be an increase of production 
when all legitimate competition is shut out. But I would like to tisk 
wlicther they adopted all the methods for increased efficiency which they 
were asked to take? No. On the contrary, the Tariff Board says that 
efficient methods were abandoned. Were the labour conditions, for the 
improvement of which protection was accorded, i'eetified? No. The 
Tariff Board says that the labour conditions still continue to be very bad, 
pat’tieularly in the Province of my friend, Mr. Mody .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Unein])loAmont and reduction of W'ngos! 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Nothing has been done by this industry all these 
years, in spite of the substantial dose of protection we have been giving’ 
them on the condition that they would set their house in order. Were 
they developing outside rnarkeis? On the contnny, they have throttled 
the home industry, namely, the handloom industry. 

Sir, the Government in this country have not been either fair to them 
or rniv in some' r-jiw's 1o the mill indiisirv itself. While they 

substantial protection to these mills at the cost of the consumers, at the 
tinu* they wt'ro iwing tludr level io niakt^ tlie cost of production 
in ihat industry too costly. Plow? They have been taxing the very 
primary constituents of production, namely, machinery. They have 
imposed heavy taxation on machinery which ought to be on the free list. 
Machinery was on the free list for a number of years. That is not fair 
(rithor to mills or the people who have to ulliniatdy ])ay. Tm])oria.l 
ference, coupled with this protection, has been severely handling the 
consumers of this country. The consumers are invited to suffer in both 
eases: in one case, they fire invited to suffer in order to line the pockets 
•of the white man; in the other case, they arc invited to suffer to line the 
pockets of the black man. If I am going to be robbed, it makes no 
difference to me whether the hand which robs me is white or black. 

A great deal has boon said about this industry being a national industry. 
I venture to submit ihat noitbor is this iiidusiry a national industry, nor 
arc the people who run it nationalists .... 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Officinl): Explain your point please. 
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B. fS titisKBia3f a.jn! If there is any industry in this country which 
can he* crfled the real national industry, that industry is the handloom 
■industry. I say that, not because I have anything to say against the 
policy oi pTotection, but because continued protection is not needed for 
the mil industry. If at all there is to be any protection, the protection 
which we want is protection for the han<Boom industry from the mills 
themseives. I call the handloom industry a national industry, because, 
while my friend, Mr. Mody’s industry gives occupation only to a few 
thousMids of people, no less than ten millions of this coimtry's people 
are entirely dependent upon the handloom industry. They are not rich 
people; }ou do not find them going m Holls Eoyces on the highways of 
life; they .are very poor people and we have to fibad them only in the 
gutters and bylanes in this country. They are people who cannot invite 
sou for luncheons and dinners, because they have no luncheon, or dinner, 
for themselves. They have not got the sophisticated oratory of my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Mody; they have got merely the unsophisticated 
f.leading of the poor and the destitute. They need protection very much. 
Protection, if it is to be given at all, must be given only to them. Tlie 
Tariff Board has recommended certain directions in which that protection 
‘should be given to the handloom industry. This is what the Tariff Board 
says; 

“We .stili think that the Bomhay and Ahmedabad Millowners Association and also 
other mills in India should regard it as an essential obligation arising from the grant 
of protection to refrain from entering into unfair competition with the handloom industry 
so as to impair its relative position.” 

I have om^gt^urvel with this recommendation. While 1 generally agree 
with the Tsyriif Board that they should consider it an essential obligation 
to give protection to tMs industry, it should not be as a, consideration for 
ibe protection they may now or hereafter enjoy, but for the protection 
they have already enjoyed for the last forty years. Bor that ]nirposf‘, T 
ask ‘them to give protection to the handloom industry, because I maintain 
that tho mills do not deserve any Icmger protection. 

The second suggestion we have received is this: it is the cotton mills 
which stand to benefit chiefly from this policy of protection. A small 
cess, at any rate, not exceeding three pies a pound, should be levied on 
rheir output for the purpose of creating an all-India fund from which 
contributions may be made to the Provinces in aid of the development 
dl th& handloom industry. Here is a suggestion tliat was made, namely, 
that an excise duty should be imposed upon all the mills in order to 
develop the handloom industry in this country with the aid of that fund. 
When the Tariff Board made this recommendation, they were not aware 
that the Indian States also could be brought into it. That was considered 
I difficulty to levy the cess. Since then, w^hen my Honourable friend, 
the Tinance Member, introduced his Bill the other day, he said in his 
speech that arrangements were being made with Indian States with 
regard to the match industry. In the same way, I ask the TTononrH])lo 
Sir -Joseph Bhore to impose, in consultation with Sir George Schuster, 
an excise duty upon all these mills out of the proceeds of which assistance 
could be given to the handloom industry in this country 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend has oyer- 
lookod the fact that I have already stated that it is the intention of 
Government to make ^ gr^ts in aid of schemes to be applied for the 
impmvement and organisation of the handloom industry. 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Whea you are going to give grants-in-aid to the 
iiiandloorn industry, I should like to say something more. Further, I 
rdesire that protection in this form should be stopped for the mills. We 
have now entered into a quota system with Japan—so far as Japan is 
concerned, it is definitely fixed that so many yards only will be imported 
by that country, and, therefore, the competition of Japan is controlled. 
^Our friends say that they do not fear any competition from the United 
Kingdom. If we dispose of the competition of the United Kingdom like 
.that, where is the Justification for giving them any protection at all? As 
.a matter of fact, the Tariff Board itself says that no protection is needed 
for first class mills: it is only the second class mills that need protection. 

If, {it all, you want to give some help, give some grants-in-aid to the 
‘Second class mills also, as you propose to do in the case of handlooms. 
Why do you touch the pockets of the consumers further and why do you 
mot give them the benefit of low prices. 

Sir, further, the way in which these mills are being managed is a scandal 
and a disgrace to this country which has given tliein protection 
^ at such cost. T would particularly like to refer to one aspect of 

the manner in which they have been managing things. All their accounts 
.are cooked up accounts .... 

Mr, B. Bas: For income-tax purposes. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: .... and the lion’s share of their profits is eaten 
up by their managing agents. Sir, the managing agency system is a standing 
disgrace to the industry itself. This is what is stated in the Bombay 
Chronicle : 

“A ghastly net work of inefficiency and corruption bis grown round the te^^tile 
-industry and lias made it unable to stand on its legs in a period of stress. That there 
is coiTupti{jn is fin open secret, though it is disguised under the garb of custom. 

Firms speculating in cotton on their own iiccoimi also embark on hedging trans¬ 
actions on liehalf of the mill, transferring to the mill account transactions which have 
resulted in ffiilure. Managing figeneics have Ijccn hawked about, mortgaged and sold 
as if they wore privileges instead of being recognised as responsibilities .... The 
.shareholders are in a most helpless position, continually overruled and only half aware 
of what is going on.’^ 

An Honourable Member: Whafc is that book from which you axo reading? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: T am reading from a book called ^*Laucashire and 
tlic Far Bast”. 

Now this is the condition of the Ahingdabad industry. This is what the 
j<](lifor of the Oomineroiul News says: 

“T have to observe that to keep the show running some mills are ]dayiug with 
figures {ind arc distributing dividends impropei'ly which are not warranted or justified 
by the results—profits. Thus it appears that when the net profits lu'e of Rs. 66,62,592, 
and which would have been below Rs. 50,00,000, the agents were entitled t-o a com¬ 
mission of Es. 48,55,698 and that they have actually drawn a sum of Rs. 40,89,500.” 

Sir, I make no distinction between my friend, Mr. Mocly, and my friend, 
Mr. B. Das, who speaks for Ahmodabad. When we ask for a restriction on 
the production of ctoarso ciloth which is competing with handlooms, my 
friend, Mr. Mody, agrees that lie would undertake it, on behalf of the mill 
industry in Bombay, and fhat he would not manufacture hereafter certain 
counts’which would compete with the handloom industry, whereas these 
super-patriots, for whom my friend, Mr. B. Das, speaks, have given no such 
undertaking. 
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On this managing agency system, one of the distinguished Membexs 
sitting on the Government jSenches, who was responsible, I believe, for 
the prospectus of the India Sugars and Refineries, Ltd*, issued at Madras, 
says this: 

“The most noteworthy safegnard’’, 

—StVTS Mr. Eamkrishna, I.O.S.,— 

“however, devised m the interests of the shareholders, is the basis of remuneration: 
to the managing agents. The basis of remuneration provided to Messrs. A. Ranganatham 
and Co. ' 

—Sir, in Madras, they have discovered that the way in, which the lion's 
share of the profits go to the managing agents is bad and vicious in principle, 
and they have defused a new system— 

“The basis of remuneration provided to Messz’s. Ranganatham and Co., recognises 
and co-ordinates the legitimate interests of the management on the one hand and of 
the investing public and of the shareholders on the otlier. The managing agents are 
to be paid no salary, no allowance and no commission on purchase or sales.” 

They have stated that by giving the managing agents a fixed comniission, 
there is" a great chance of their not taking a legitimate interest in the fruits 
of their labours, and they have devised a scheme by which the managing 
agents will be compelled to take greater interest to produce more efficiently 
and more economically the production of which they are in charge. This 
m what they say again: 

^‘Fmrther^ only after the Preference shareholders shall have received the full intercHt 
of 74 per cent per annum on their paid-up capital, and after the ordinary shareholders 
shall have received a dividend of 9 per cent, on their capital, 20 per cent, of the re- 
mAining profits in each year will be paid as remuneration to the Managing Agents.” 

Ttns, the House/will observe that there is no incentive to make those 
people work the industry economically, so long as they get princely salaries, 
so long as they get their fixed commission. They will have no incentive 
to work and to see that the industry pays its way and that the people who 
have financed that industry get a proper return. Once you provide for a 
proper percentage of dividend to be paid to the sharehblders and remunera¬ 
tion be paid only from the nett profits and prevent this managing agency 
system, the managing agents will take jolly “good care to see how they run 
these industries on proper lines. 

Sir, I do not wish to say more on this. All that I would like to say in 
that this industry has been given protection for a sufficiently long time. ' It, 
of course, cries “protection”, “protection”, as though the very devil is oxi 
their heels to fool the Government and oppress the people. 

Wt, Eamsay Scott (United Provinces: European): Mr. President, this 
Bill is one of the ^eatest importance, for it permits of discussions on several 
subjects of great interest to India,—^firstly the Indo:Japanese Trade Agree¬ 
ment, secondly,/the agreement between the MiUowners, Bombay, and 
Lancashire, thirdly, the Tariff Board Report, and fourthly, the Bill itself. 

With regard to the Indo-Japanese Agreement, I would say that I welcome 
such an agreement, and that I whole-heartedly congratulate the Govern¬ 
ment on being able to arrive at an agreement, and I feel sure that the 
Japanese Government, even though they have not got all that they asked 
for, are well satisfied that they have been fairly treated and that due con¬ 
sideration has been given to their point of view. On the otlio^'hand, a 
certain section of India's agricultural interests has received coiisidenvble 
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^tssistance, for, the sale of the one-third of the cotton crop has been provided 
for. It has been necessary, in the carrying out of these arrangements, to 
give a quid pro quo and the mill industry has had to be sacrificed, but this 
sacrifice has been made readily and willingly and in the most generous and 
friendly spirit. The Government of India, by their courageous action, drew 
on themselves the full brunt of the Japanese attack, for, on the result of 
these negotiations, depended the action which could be taken by the rest 
of the British Empire and by the rest of the world. It is easy to blame 
the Government of India for giving up the right to discriminate, but we, 
who were not present at the proceedings, cannot understand the difficulties 
which the Government were up against or the full force of the Japanese 
.arguments. The Government of India alone know,—and the secret has been 
well kept,—^but I do feel that India’s interests were in good hands, and I 
do think that this Assembly and India as a whole ought to thank and 
-congratulate Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Erank Noyce and Sir Eazl-i-Husain 
on the good fight they have put up and on the successful issue. This is 
the first time that India has taken up the cudgels on her own behalf, and 
as one who was in Simla at the time watching each step of the negotia¬ 
tions, I feel that I can state that these three Members of His Excellency’s 
Council spared themselves no time or trouble in their onerous duties. I 
hope that India will always remember how’much she owes to the ability, 
tact and pertinacity of her representatives. 

Sir, at the beginning of these proceedings in Simla, in September, I 
was surprised and horrified to find that among the Indian advisers to 
G-overnment there was no unanimity of agreement, but when finally the 
cotton grower of the Punjab met the spinner from Madras, and the hand- 
loom weaver of Dacca met the millowners of Ahmedabad and thrashed 
out their grievances, the atmosphere cleared and finally a united front was 
presented. These Conferences served such a useful purpose that I would 
likeHo suggest that they might be continued as yearly Conferences, perhaps 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. I 
think I may say that in December, when negotiations were very near a 
breakdown, the cotton growers told the Government that they were not 
J)repared to see a yard of cloth above the 400 million yards coming in from 
Japan, and that they realised that the millowners had already made a 
■sufficient sacrifice. India is a large continent, full of divergent interests^ 
rand Provinces are up against each other. I do, therefore, think/that ex¬ 
changes of views round a table might help both Government' and the 
interests concerned. - 

With regard to the duty of 50 per cent, on cotton piecegoods, I feel that 
if the Tariff Board's recommendations had been acted on earlier, the 75 
per cent, duty would have been in existence long before the talk of an 
abrogation of the treaty and that the Japanese would have then had ^no 
cause for complaint that the duty was raised while negotiations were being 
considered. I maintain that the Government of India should appreciate 
the necessity for urgent action in these matters. The help given is usually 
•too late and too meagre. I/wish thfAit the Commerce Department would 
adopt the text, "He who gives quickly gives twice". I often'feel in my 
visits to that Department that oven that which I have will be taken away* 
'-^E^aughterr) During the negotiations I had hoped that with the Japanese 
•suggesting a reduction to 4l per cent, from 75 per cent, a halfway house 
would have been reached of nearer 60 per cent, than 50 per cent, for if the 
increase of duty to 76 per cent, in June we5P6 justified, nothing had since 
happened to’ justify a reduction* 
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^ The quotayol Japanese goods is on the high side and much above the 
average of the last ten years, leaving out, of course, the last two abnoriUal 
years. I have something to say on Japanese yarns at a later stage. 
I veiy glad to see that there is a clause that if the yen depreciates 
below the rate on December Mst, 1983, then that further depreciation can 
be adjusted by the raising of all duties. As the yen has been dropping 
slightly, I hope any such further depreciation will be nullified by action/ 
bemg taken at once. 

The very best instance which I can give of the value of this Agreement, 
as far as the cotton growers are concerned, is that America, according tO’ 
the Lloyd Bankas Beview for January, does not welcome this Agreement as 
it envisages a decreased Japanese demand for American cotton. 

Now% I come to the Indo-Laneashire Agreement, and here I speak witlv 
a knowledge of what actually happened, for I was a party to the Simla pro¬ 
ceedings. I would like to pay a special tribute to Mr. Mody for the capable- 
^ wa^dn which he conducted the tripartite Conferences and congratulate him 
on ariiving at any agreement at all. I do not quite agree with ‘all the 
pdmts of the Agreement, but, on the general principles, and taking a broad 
view, I consider the Agreement to have been in the best interests of India. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has had many hard things said against 
him over this Agreement, but Sir. Mody has done his utmost and has 
never spared himself. It must not be forgotten that, although Japan is- 
m on^t for Indian cotton, GreatAxitain buys more than four times as 

profinete'Japan does. Why should 
hdm be 4o anxioCis to conciliate Japan, a eoimtry wM^h orlly consumes 
one or two of India's commodities, and yet be ready to' ahtagenise another* 
whose purchases are so very ’much more and who is making every 
Incre^ her use of Indian cotton? This, Sir, is a short-sighted 
one wMcii cannot do the Inihan agriculturist any good at all. 

2 I ftiliy b^ve that the Mody-Clare-Lees Tact will^4>e one of the landmarks 
in tte tetory of tie textile industry. It is pure" Swadeshi, conceived and 
brCoght to firuition in Bombay. Can nothing good come out of Bombay 
seems to me that this is a forerunner of other commercial 
agreements between India and the United Kingdom. 

• ''jlt Is pleasing to note that Great Britain is using more Indian cotton 
and is exploring every avenue to increase the purchase of Jndi^jn cotton. 
The will ie there, and I feel sure, a way will soon be found. As my Mend, 
Mr. Kurata, at on^of the Conferences said, cotton is. a peaceful subject;, 
while iron and are warlike ones. .Mr. Mody, I hear, like the groat 
fighter that he is,, is jornii^ th6 Iron and Steel Industry, and I feel that 
the Assembly will wish him the best of l\mk in his new venture. Our 
Bombay orphan-has at last been adopteS; .1 feel it is a great 

pity that the Goverumeat of India did not wait to give effect to the whole 
of this Agreement at oije and the same time, as the yarn and the pieco- 
good^industry would then have made an equal sacrifice. I would alsO' 
like to have seen the Mody-Olare-Lees Agreement on yarn carried out in 
full and the specific duty of IJ annas placed on all yarns coming from the 

United Kingdom. I hope Government will accept this as being more equit¬ 
able. ' , ox 

Now, thirdly, should like to mention the Tariff Board Eeport. I 
would suggest to Government that action should he taken within six months - 
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of the Eeport being presented to Government, either by a Bill or by execu¬ 
tive action. Speed is the essence o£4ietion in such matters, and Govern¬ 
ment -must remember that a Tariff Board takes four or five months to 
complete an enquiry and write their Eeport. I might suggest that perhaps, 
the Tariff Bqard might at an early stage give Government the trend of 
their ideas, so that Government could act quickly aiid take executive action 
at.once. I would urge that Government should realise that, within a 
few mopitha or even weeks, an industry can be ruined or thoroughly dis¬ 
organised. Trained labour is dismissed and lost, and when protection 
finally comes, it is too late. Government’s failure to act quickly usually 
is the cause of a lot of its troubles and many of its difficulties today are 
caused by its drifting and putting off policy in industrial affairs. 

Finally, there is the Bill itself, it is really '‘much ado about nothing*’. 
Hosiery, after a long delay of 15 months more than need be, now enjoys* 
protection after a Tariff Board enquiry. The protection, however, which 
purports to be worked out on the Tariff Board’s Eeport is entirely inadequate’ 
and the manner by which a poundage figure is obtained is one Vhioh was 
never considered by the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board worked out their 
scheme on the trade custom of selling by the dozen, and stated that, if 
poundage was considered, certain aspect would have to be given' con¬ 
sideration, and I submit .that these facts have not been given effect to.. 
Let mo read to. you the Tariff Board Eeport,—^page 179; 

‘Tf the duty is levied on the bitsis of w^gbty allowance will have to be mader 
for the difference weight,between. coniRarafele qualities of . Indian and Japanese goodi/’' 
We understand that th^ imported goods often weigh not more than two-thirds of tjhe* 
weight of the Indian manufactures with which they compete. Thus, Indian goods 
weighing three pounds a dozen have to compete with imported goods whose average 
weight will not be more than two pounds a dozen. To afford adequate protection it 
will therefore be necessary to fix the duty per lb. sufficiently high to cover the difference.’* 

Sir, these are the recommendations of the Tariff Board which the* 
Government have paid no attention to, or perhaps have lost sight of, in 
the intervening fifteen months between the signing and presenting of tha 
Tariff Board’s report* 

A little earlier in the Eeport, after careful calculation, the Board stated 
that Es. 8-14-0 was a fair selling price for a dozen Indian undervests weigh¬ 
ing 3 lbs. 2 oz. while the Japanese undervests weighing 2^ lbs, per dozen 
cost c.i.f. Es. 2-6-0 per dozen. Now, Sir, if I turn these figures into 
poundage figure, the cost is roughly just about 15 annas 3 pies per lb. The 
fair selling price is Es. 3-14-0. This latter rate must, be divided by two, 
which gives us Es. 1-16-0 per lb. Therefore, the duty that is required 
is nearly one rupee per lb. A little further on,! the Tariff Board Eeport 
gives another instance where the fair selling price is Es. 4-8-0-a dozen, 
against the Japanese garments c.i.f. price of Es. three per dozen. The 
Japanese cost c.i.f. is, therefore, Es. 1-8-0 per lb, while the fair selling 
price is Es. 2-4-0 per lb, so that here a duty of 12 annas per lb is necessary. 
In both cases, the Tariff Board reported at a time when the yen was about 
90, while it is now about 75. Therefore, the minimum duty should, be* 
at least 14 annas per lb. 

In the qther House, on the 19fch of February, the Honourable Mr. 
Stewart said that* the protective policy of the Government of India' Vas 
still a policy of discriminatory protection and any industry which could rmkB 
good its claim under the conditions which governed this policy would be 
given the necessary protection. Sir, I appeal for this necessary protection. 
The industry is one which is established in every Province, both in factories 
and in cottages. At the present moment, at has a, large output, and wilL 
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iH Mi© oDurse of a year or two, be able to supply all India s requirements, 
and the raw material is Indians own cotton yam. I claim that no industry 
has ©Ter made out a better case for adequate protection. I feel sure that 
this House will support me in my request that justice should be done to 
the hosi^py industry. Socks and stockings and piecegoods and other knitted 
^ooAb equally require protection, and I am a&aid that, unless the Tariff 
Ciassification is comprehensive enough, means of evasion will be found. 
I ask tibat the Government should protect the industry properly and leave no 
loophole. Government are very sure of their machinery, but I have my 

doubts. ... . j 

Sir, I remember a story of a famous Scottish divine, who missed no 
opporkmity of telling the Glasgow folk that they were taking the shortest 
cut to Hell. One Sunday morning, when preaching on this theme, a fly 
settled on the Holy Book. The learned Doctor pointed at the fly and 
**You have no mora hope of getting to Heaven than that fly has of 
getting away*'. He brought down his hand heavily with the intention of 
kOling the fly, but the fly escaped. Nothing daunted, the old man exclaim- 
ad: ‘^TouVe one more chance, for I have missed it.*’ Sir, I don^t want to 
allow the Japanese even the one more chanpe to evade these duties. 

Now, I come to the duty on cotton yam, and I do not consider this 
duty adequate. The specific duty on cotton yarn should be three annas 
against foreign countries or the yam spinner will have to go out of business. 

handloom weaver cannot expect to buy his yam below the economic 
cost of production and he is protected equally with the millowner by the 
piecegocSfe duMes. The specific duty on yams is very small and quit© 
m 'fefthai-cfe piecs^oods, mA I feel sure that it is 

not Mte mtenkbn of Government to be unfair to one secftSbti of the cotton 
mdustiy. However, Mr. Mody will make a much more eloquent appeal 
Mian I ©an, and I hope, as this may be the last time the Beggar^s Bowl 
as pissed mmsd, Mie response will be generous. Cotton hosiery fabric is 
a coMom piecegoods and should, therefore, come under the 50 per cent, 
©otton piee§go<^ duly and the Japanese quota. 

fflbe eofMm braid industry is also not satisfied with annas per lb. and 
I trust that the Government will put forward a higher duty in the Select 
CJommittee. 

I^ustly, we come to the duty on Plour and Barina. Here, in the long 
interim between the signing and the issue of the Tariff Board’s Eeport, 
America has gone off the gold standard and there seems to be a very good 
owing to the depreciation of the dollar for an increase in this duty to 

per cent. I tmst that Government will allow the Select Committee to 
consider whether or not this duty should be 25 per cent. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw the attention of Government to 
Japan’s latest legislative act. Japan has just introduced a Bill enacting that 
an ad valorem duty of 1(X) per cent, can be placed on any article they 
wish. Sir, there is no need for further comment. 

I support the moiaon that this Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The subject which we are discussing this afternoon 
is a very lat^ one. I would, therefore, confine myself to certain broad 
^^peets of this vast subject. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmuHiam Chetty) 
vacsstsd the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr.,Abdul Matin Chaudhury).} 
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The first thing which I would like to say at the very outset is that the- 
botton textile industry is one of the most important industries of this 
country. It is an industry for which we are specially equipped. We 
have the raw material, We have a suitable climate and we have also a 
very large home market. From the point of view of international trade,, 
our right to develop these industries cannot be challenged. We have a 
right, therefore, to control the imports. We have a right also to export 
our cotton goods. This seems to be quite an obvious fact, but I feel that 
it is better that we should keep this very obvious fact before our mind 
as a pole star whenever we enter into a discussion on this question. 

We are discussing today the Agreements with Japan and Lancashire. 
In both these countries, the cotton textile industry may be said to be an 
exotic, but I shall not deal in detail with that aspect. I shall first 
turn my attention to the Indo-Japanese Pact, and, before I deal with its 
merits, may I enter my emphatic protest upon the failure of Government 
to associate with the Advisory Committee which they appointed during 
the negotiations, a representative of labour along with the representatives 
of other interests. In this connection, I feel that the angle of vision of 
the Government of India, towards industrial ^questions requires a radical 
change. The Government of India feel that it is the man who invests 
his money into an industry that forms the industry. 

Sir Oovraslx Jel^angir: Oh, no. You form the industry. 

\ 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Out of the two factors, capital and labour,^ which 
form the industry, I have absolutely no hesitation in saying that it is the 
workers wh6 form the more important element in the industry. What I feel 
is that the Government of India should give due importance to the various 
factors that go to make up an industry. If any one of these two factors 
is the more important, I feel it is labour. Take the capitalist who in¬ 
vests his money in the cotton textile industry. Suppose my friend, Mr^ 
Mody, and his other friends in Bombay find some other rnore lucrative 
investment for their money, say, in Great Britain, will they not send 
their money to Great Britain and make profits there instead of investing 
their capital in India? They have done so before, but where will the 
Indian workers go if there are no industries in India? It is the workers 
who care more for the industrial development of this country than the 
capitalists of this country. 

Sir Gowasji'Jehangir; Does not labour go abroad if it finds more 
lucrative employment? ' 

Mri N. M. Joshi: In very small numbers. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Mtiham- 
madan Rural); Will not labour leave the textile industry and go to another 
if better ws&ges are paid? 

Sir Cowaj^J^angit: Answer the question. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My answer to all* tbes6 questions id this, that it is 
^laboxir ,which^ i? ,more^..int?re^ted| from the .ppint of^vjlew .of. employment, 
in. an in^u^try, ,thau fpr whoxpf*the fields,|for investment 
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abroad ar© m<^ eadiy available iban for laboijr to go out for employmen >. 
I, therefore, hope +hab the Govex^nment of India will change their angle oi 
rimm in this matter. . j 

I would also like to enter a protest against the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in allowing this treaty to he signed in London. This ques¬ 
tion was discussed on a Motion for Adjournment, and I shall, therefore, 
not go into the details, but I feel that to allow this treaty to be signed in 
London is to acquiesce in the theory which some politicians in Great 
Britain are putting forward that India was never promised Dominion 
Status, and if In£a was promised Dominion Status at any time, India 
was promised only th4 cerenaonial aspects of Dominion Status. I feel, 
that by this action the Government of India have shown that they 
ev^ acquiesced in the ceremonial aspects ^bf this Dominion Status in a 
ma^er Hk© the signing of a treaty being taken away from India. I hope 
that this House will enter a protest against the treaty being signed in 
liondon. 


I shall now deal with the Indo-Japanese treaty itself. I feel that on 
Mie whole that treaty is a good treaty, inasmuch as it is a treaty which 
provides for the exchange of imports for exports. On the wbole, if we 
allow a certain quantity of Japanese imports into oi;^ country, we are se¬ 
curing a certain quantity of exports to Japan. Prom that point of view, 
it is a good treaty, although, as I said the other day, for a trad© agree- 
m^t to b© good it is always better that we should exchange manufnc- 
'kiBiai mainufactured 


►eptfty Pre^Sfei^t', J ’shall,,,not 


gnods few exprots o£ our raw products. M^'. _ 

■deal with this Indo-Japanese Pact in great^ detail. iBiii; iT. shall express 
<»e SOT Wo doubte -which arise in my'‘,a«itfd. India Still imports a largo 
■qoanfe^ <rf oetifeon goods, Wy, about h ihohsand million yards, f We wo 
■givnig a <|Qois of foiir hundred rdillioh yar5s to Japan in exchange for a 
^certain quantity of exports of cotton from.this country to Japan. I 
would like to kriow whether the Government of India are malring a aimilftr 
bargain for the rem aining _ quantity of the imports with so,me, pthsff 
country, or they propose .to allow some other county, say, Lanoastiire, 
to import goods into our country ■without any quid, .pro quo by way of 
exports -to that country. Si mil arly, the Government of India tiave 
blamed the goods to be imported froin Japan. Take the case of bleached 
goods, ill of the fact that the industry has been going on in India 
for a long time, we are not yet producing bleached goods in very largo 
quantises. The recommendation which was made by the Tariff" Board 
over -which my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, presided, recom¬ 
mended that in Bombay there should be a joint bleaching and dvoing 
^use started on a large _ scale. Nothing, however, has been done. 

_ erefore, if we are allo-rong the bleached goods of Lancashire to como 
into our .e(^fTy, I should hke to know whether we should allow large 
^ports of bleached goods mto our country -without any quid pro quo from 
Lancashire. Then yon are aware, Mr. Deputy President that this Bill 
Itself gives Lancashire large preferences of say, "26 per cent, ad valorem 
fZthJ Lancashire is going to give us in return 

®;, These are some of the doubts which arise in my 
mind as regards this Indo-Japanese Pact. •' • 

Deputy President, I shall now turn to thq other Pact mado^bv 
my Honourable fnend, Mr. Mody; -with Lancashire. ' Now, in conneofion 
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S 'thjtthis Pact, let me at once state that I do not approve not only of 
e jgact, but I do not even approve of the manner in which this Pact has 
“been made. (Hear, hear.) I feel, in the first place, that no x->i’ivate orga¬ 
nisation should be allowed to enter into a pact as regards matters which 
are mot within the control of that private organisation. The tariS policy 
of this country is nob going to be decided by either the millowners of 
Bombay or of any other part of India. The tariff policy of this country 
must be decided by this Legislature and by no other organisation. (Hear, 
hear;) I, therefore, feel that when my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
undertook this very difficulty and.onerous task, he took into his hand a 
thing which he ought not to have done: and when the Government of 
India accepted that Pact, I felt that the Government of India were doing 
•a thing which they ought not to have done. No Government in the world 
would agree to making over their functions to a private organisation, 
hLOwsoever| important that organisation may be. Not only have the Gov¬ 
ernment of 'India left this important subject in the hands of a private 
organisation, but they have not even taken care to see that that organi- 
•sation was representative of the ^^hole industJry in this .country and not 
only a section of that industry. My- Honoiitiable friend, Mr. Mody, will 
havfe to agree that the Pact was signed by the millowners of Bombay and 
by nobody else, and I feel that it was wrong for a section of an industry 
to sign any pact with oth^r^countries^'in the''world, .^fforaover, “I would 
suggest to the• Government of India aW to my friefid, 'Mr. Mody, that 
if hereafter' ahy pacts*'are to be made by private industrialists, let them 
make those pacts as regards things which arc within* their control. If my 
friend, Mr. Mody, had made a pact with Lancashire as regards the restric¬ 
tion of production, nobody could have blamed him, and if he had gone to 
the Government of India to see that effect was given to that pact, T would 
not have objected to his doing so. But a tariff policy is not- a matter on 
which any private organisation is entitled to make an agreement with 
another country. 

Now, Mr. Deputy President, as regards the terms of the treafty 'made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and as''regards the policy which 
the* Government of India are following with regard to the trade with% 
Lancashire by way of Imperial I would like to say ia . few 

words. In the first place, although I believe that th® British Common¬ 
wealth is a useful organisation and we. should lose nothing by ^belonging 
to that organisation, still I feel that, when groups of countries form them¬ 
selves into a caucus for economic purposes, the history of the world has 
shown that these economic caucuses have a knack of being turned into 
political caucuses and also to lead to great wars. I would, therefore, 
hesitate to enter into an economic pact with a group of countries, but that 
is not my sole objection to Imperial preference. "We. all have goodwill 
towards, and want co-operation with, Great Britain. But Great Britain 
must be willing to co-operato with us on equal terms./^What is happening in 
the matter of our trade with Lancashire "0 My friend, Mr. Mody, has made 
a pact. He has made certain definite promises to the representatives of 
Lancashire and in return has got th^indefihite promises of the sharing of 
markets and certain other things, ^ijnilarly, the Government of India 
have given a definite preference to Lancashire, and what has Lancashire 
.given in return ? Lancashire has given us in return only sweet words and 
promises of taking cotton and also sharing its maa*ketB. I feel that that 
is not the way of securing co-operation between India and Great Britain. 
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I would like the Membras of this Assembly also to study what the re¬ 
presentatives of Lancashire did after making the Pact with my Honor¬ 
able friend, Mr. Mody. Soon after the Pact was made, the represents- 
of Lancashire appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee,, 
■nd what did they say? I shall read out only a few sentences from 
their evidence. They say: 

“It may he taken that the only avenue of action in regard to which provision has- 
been made is that of tariff policy’^ 


The interpretaidon of this is that the British Government have provided 
safeguards for everything except the -safeguards for the, tariff policy of 
India. Then, Sir, I shall read out another sentence which runs thus: 

“The British industry is, therefore, entitled to say that if independent powers aro’ 
to be given to anj^lected government in India, there must be some condition inserted 
giving the British Government or its representative a right to prevent measui’cs of that 
kind being put into operation.” 


And the explanation of the ‘‘measures of that kind*’ is the measures 
affecting the British trade in India. Therefore, after getting from my 
Honourable Mend, Mr. Mody, a pact, the' representatives of Lancashire 
go before the Joint Parliamentary Committee and tell them that the 
British Government made a mist^e in not insisting upon a safeguard 
about the tariff policy of India. The Manchester people said: /Govern¬ 
ment have giv^ safeguards for everything, but not about the Fiscal 

Bw Sl' IPas IE& e^ehqe gfveii after the signing of the 

Fact? 


]fr« Hw ML J'odU: Yes, it -was given aft^ the signing of the Pact. 

m. m. P. Kbdy: Does my Honourable friend dispute the fact that a. 
great change has come over in the view-point of Lancashire after the. 
signing o£ file Pact? I should like him to dispute the fact. 


lb. H. 1C. JTo^; I shall state the, change that has come over them. 
During all the previous Bound Table Gonfweneea, there was absolutely 
no talk of a safeguard as regards the Indian tariff policy. The first 
mention of that safeguard was made by the representatives of Lancashire 
when th^ appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee and that- 
was after tfce_ signing of the Pact vrith Mr. Mody. As a result of tho- 
reoommendaMons naade by the representatives of Manchester, proposals 
were made to give povrersy^te the Governor General or to the Secretary 
■’f State to prevent what is called political tariffs being imposed against. 
Great Britain. Now, I do not understand what a political tariS is or how 
can the Governor General say what tariff is a political tariff ? But lot 
us remember that what we got from Lancashire as a return for a Pact. 

proposal for a safeguard against what is 
callea the political tariff. And why should India be prevented from im- 
po^g a tariff for poHtioal pmposes? Is Lancashire against such a thing- 

and IS she not to make a bargain of political concessions for feoonomic^ 

objects? i snail read one more sentence from their evidence: 


*i* poiuitry yielding such powers” ^hat is, ths potsers 
^titled to press for e. continnanee of the siatus "quo in 


mentioned in the White 
directions vital to her economics 
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What the Manchester representatives said was that if Great Britain 
was giving to ifcdia the Reforms as contained in the White Paper, the 
British are^ entitled to ask for certain concessions in the matter of trade. 
Now, Sir, if the representatives of Lancashire could tell us that we/should 
give Great Britain economic concessions and preserve all their economic 
interests in this country in return for the Reforms which the Government 
are ^ving us, can we not also sometimes say that, if we are not given 
certain political concessions, we shall not give certain economic conces¬ 
sions ? If Lancashire people could tell us that,we must give them economic 
concessions in return for political rights which they are giving, us, we 
are entitled to say that, if certaia political .rights are not given, we shall 
certainly not give certain economic concessions.. I feel that/this safe¬ 
guard against a political tariff, which has been brought forward by Lanca¬ 
shire, will go against us in many w^ays. I am not, therefore, prepared to 
sacrifice my right of what is called economic sanction which' has been 
approved all over the world. The League of Nations' constitution recog¬ 
nises it. Great Britain used economic sanction against Russia for a politi¬ 
cal object. Mr. Deputy President, shall deal with ,this subject no, 
further. 

I shall now turn my attention to the proposals of the Tariff Board. 
In this connection the first thing which I would iike/to .say is that, wheh 
a Tariff Board makes an enquiry into the condition of - an industry, the 
first thing which that Tariff Board should do is to give us a balance sheet 
of the whole of that industry. Going through this Report, I do not see 
any balance sheet of the whole industry. I do not know whether any 
one of us can say whether the industry as a whole is losing or making 
profits. The Tariff- Board gives certain figures about the Bombay industry, 
certain figures about the Ahmedabad industry, but we have, not got a 
balance sheet of the whole cotton textile industry in the country. If we 
had such a balance sheet, we could have judged whether the industry as 
a whole is in need of protection or not. On the other hand, when the 
Tariff Board tried to get information from certain factories, those factories 
refused to give the Tariff Board the information which the Tariff Board 
asked for. Under these circumstances, I feel that, before Government 
enter upon the policy or enter upon a legislation for. protecting an indus¬ 
try, Government should insist that that/industry should organise itself 
as one whole. It is in that manner that it will bp possible for the Tariff 
Board and for 'the Legislature to see 'whether the industry as a whole, 
not any section of it, is losing or is making profits. I shall go further, 
Mr. Deputy President, and I would like the Government of India to accept 
the principle that, when an industry is to be protected, that industry must 
not only organise itself properly, but that that industry must see that the 
weaker members of that industry are protected by the strong* 'members 
of that industry. If those millowners who are making huge profits are 
not going to the assistance of the millowners who are making losses, I do 
not know why the country should go to the assistance of this industry. 
(Hear, hear.^ 

Mr. Deputy President, the other day, I spoke oii the question of 
unemployment, and I pointed out that, as regards the unemployed, the 
Government have neglected these people, and that the employed workers 
have the responsibility of maintaining the tmemijloyed workers. May I 
ask the Government whether they will insist upon sneh 'a ^^jolfcy/as regards 
the millowners. themselves. If certain inillbwn*s are making profits, and 
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if certain others are making losses, is it not necessary that shotJd 
insist that the whole industry should be so organ^ed that the losses and 
nrofita will be equally distributed. Mr. Deputy President, you may re¬ 
member that, on the recommendation of the. Tariff Board, presided over 
by my Honourable friend. Sir Prank Noyce, the millovaiers were asked to 
reorganise themselves .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpnr cum Orissa: Muham¬ 
madan); So you want a Pederation of the Mill Industries. 


Mr. M. ..... and a small scheme was proposed by a pro* 

minent miliowner of Bombay. 

The Honouralde Sir Trank Noyoe: It was not a smaJl scheme. 

Mr. H. M. Josbi: That scheme was not accepted by the other mill- 
owners. I am not suggesting that I approve of that scheme, What I 
would insist is that all the millowners in the country should form them¬ 
selves into one organisation and should form themselves into one amalga¬ 
mation, so that, in the first place, if there are some weaker members in 
industry, they will be supported by the stronger members, and if the 
industry as a whole gets into difficulties, then they should come to the 
Government of India for assistance. I feel that there /are very good 
grounds for the proposal which I am making, There are certaiti places 
and there am certain provinces which,got„icmc ^tdvantages. Certain 
other paris have not got those advantages. If the industry is to be started 
in ail parts of the country, it is necessary, that the advantages and tlie 
disadvantages should be amalgamated and there should bo one pool. I, 
therefore, feel that, blsfore any protection is given to an industry, the 
Oovemment of Incfe should insist that the whole industry first organises 
itself and ^t the stronger members o:|4hat industry do support the weaker 
members. Mr. Deputy President, I need not go into the condition of ihe 
industry, but we ^ Imow that although the millowners in Boipbay are 
making losses, in the neighbouring town of Ahmedabad, they have been 
makmg a^serage profits of 32 per cent, from 1916 to 1931 and even in 1932 
the industry in Ahmedabad made a profit of 16 per cent. If they organise 
tibaii^ves in one body, they will be in a sound position. -Mr. Deputy 
Pr^i€ait, 4 &© Tariff Board and even the Government / of India Imvc 
accepted feat &at it is, not the whole industry thtt requires protoc- 
tkm. It fe small section, it is one section of the industry in 

Bombay specially that requires protection. It is a well known fact tliat 
the mill indusiay in Bombay is :at in a disorganised condition* Is 

there any hope, if the matter fe lefo'^fo ,the miUs^wners themselves, that 
the industry will ever be put in a muM condition ? Mr. Deputy President, 

I have been living in Bombay and I have no hope^,t:^t if the/industry is 
left to^ itself, it will ever be in a sound condition. I again 

say this that I am interested in that industry, J am interested in seeing 
that every factory in Bombay runs all the hours that are allowed for'tliem. 

1 am aimous for this in the interests of the workers. I would, therefore, 
sugg^t to the Government of India that they shopld take bold steps to 
control the mdustiy m Bombay. If things are left to me, I would take 
WJ the whole industry m the hands of the State, .lAaioW quite well 
that my friends, the miUowners in Bombay, would hllow the indusirt 
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1)0 go to dogs and ruin, but will not agree to hand over the industry to 
the Government. That is patriotism! If they will let it not go into the 
hands of the Government, they might manage that industry properly and 
the workers in the country and in Bombay City might get sufficient em¬ 
ployment. I feel that if this question is studied carefully, the Govern- 
^ment of India will come to the same conclusion to which I have come; 
but even>if the Government of India will not go to the length to which 
T would go, I would suggest to the Government of India to consider the 
-question of insisting that the industry in Bombay is placed in the hands 
)f at least a sort of Joint Board consisting of representatives of Govern¬ 
ment, one or two, or whatever the number, representatives of millowners, 
and representatives of workers whose interests are also involved. 

I, therefore, suggest to the Government of India that if any good is 

^ ^ to be done to this industry in Bombay and if any protection 
is to be given to that industry the protection should not 
'be given unless the industry is reorganised in the way I am 
.suggesting. The industry has been receiving protection for some 
years, and what is the result? In Bombay, as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. B. Das, said, thirty or forty mills are closed; 50,000 workers 
are idle; nothing has been done by Government by way of relief of the 
unemployed; the millowners do nothing^ i^o give relief to the unemployed. 
Some of the mills have been rationalised. A recor^mendation was/made 
by the Bawcett Committee that wh^n workers are thrown out of employ¬ 
ment on account of rationalisation, provision should be made for sup¬ 
porting them out of a fund jointly contributed by the workers and the mill- 
owners themselves. Has anything been done for the relief of the un¬ 
employed? Not only is there unemployment in the City of Bombay, but 
the wages have gone down by 20 to 25 per cent. It may be said, and 
'it was said in this House that the mill hands in Bombay arc inefficient 
and several otbe^'things. But, in my judgment, there is ab.solutoly no 
justification for any reduction of wages; and, in this connection, I -vyould 
draw the attention of Honourable Members to a statement made by the 
Tariff Board itself. The Tariff Board has stated that in Boipbay the 
number of workers has gone down by 13‘per cent, TJie Tariff Boa^rd 
also states that, in Bombay, in spite of the fact that the number of 
workers has gone down, and in spite of the fact that the number of"spindles 
has gone down, production has increased by 2^por cent, in yarn and by 
B2 per cent, in cloth. If the number of workei:^^ employed in Bombay 
lias gone down by 13 per cent, and if production has increased by 2B per 
cent, in yarn and 82 per cent, in cloth, it clearly shows that the efficiency 
of the workers in Bombay has gone up by 30 to 40 per cent. If the 
efficiency of the workers has gone up by 30 to 40 per cent,, is there any 
*the slightest justification for reduction of wages in the City-? .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Improved machinery, 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: In this connection, let/me also draw the attention 
'Of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, to the fact that Ahmedabad is 
making profits when the labour costs at Ahmedabad are 53 per cent, of,the 
total cost of production, while in Bombay the labour costs .of. production 
are only 49 per cent, of the total cost of production. These are the figures 
given by the latest Tariff Board. I, therefore, suggest, that there, is abso¬ 
lutely no justification’ for the reduction of.wages wnicK has been made in 
/the City of Bombay. 
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I shall not deal with the other questions in detail: but I shall make^ 
remark: that several Gommittees—^the Hoyal Commission on Z^abour 
and even the Tariff Board presided over by Sir Brank Noyce—had made 
certain suggestions as regards labour conditions in Bombay. The Tariff 
Boai^ of my Mend, Sir Frank Noyce, suggested that there should be 
standardisation of wages: are the wages in Bombay standardised? My 
Honourable Mend. Mr. Mody, vill say ‘'But we want to stand¬ 
ardise inconsTiltation with labour organisations, and there are no* 
labour organisations”, hlf this is his excuse, he should not come 
to the Legislature for protection at all. It is not necessary for the 
standardisation of wages that there should be an organisation of workers. 
Then, the Tariff Board of. my Honourable Mend, Sir Frank Noyce, sug¬ 
gested that the nndhownersshould Sop,tn practice of handing over spoiled, 
cloth to the weavers and cut from, their wages the amount of the price 
of the cloth. I want to know whether the millowners in Ahmedabad have 
done that; and, if they have not done it, is it right that we should/give 
protection to the millowners of Ahmedabad ? Then there are several 
other suggestions made by the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board of Sir 
Frank Noyce also suggested that the millowners of Bombay should have 
m ^eir iniHs a sort of reserve for those people who are absent—^what in 
Government service they call a leave reserve. Have the millowners in 
Bombay given any effect to that recommendation? 

Then^ the Boyai Commisdon cn Labour and, also, I think, the Tariff 

s^d.'Gi?^ the recruitment of the 
Bom^y ehouid npijbe, 1^ toHW jofcW should be left 
to speciaily appointed officers in factories. Has that rscpnamendation been 
giv^ ^eet to? And if these recommendations are not given effect to* 
% -fee lagfllowners of Bombay and of Ahmedabad and of other places, I 
want to know why the Government of India should give protection to an 
industry which refuses to carry out the recommendations made by the 
Tariff Board. 


I, therefor©, feel that the Government of India are making a mistake 
in introducing a Bill at this stage in order to give protection to the 
industry.; The Tariff Board has made certain recommendations—and I 
have mentioned certain recommendations as regards conditions of labour. 
The Tariff Board has also made certain other recornmendations, and my 
Mend, Mr. Eaju, has pointed out the recommendation made by the Tariff 
^ard as regards the improvement of the agency system. The Tariff Board 
nas -ako suggested that the millowners throughout the country should 
encourage the industries for making mill stores and also encourage the 
Indian Instance Companies: they have also suggested that the Govern- 
inent of India should change the Indian Companies* Act—I want to know 
whether the Government of India have taken any steps to see Umi theso 
recommendations of the Tariff Board regarding the labour conditions, the 
agency , system^ the development of mill stores industries and other matters 
are-being given effect to; and if they are not being givon ofToct to, what 
steps or what provision the* Government of India have made in this Bill 
to see. that at least mthin the next few years effect will be given to these 
recommendations? ^It is quite possible for the Government of India to* 
make such a provision‘m this Bill.. . ; 

® time when I us^ to be riaieuled in.this House for Suggest^ 
mg tiat when we give protection to an industry we. .should insist upon 
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the Act itself laying down certain conditions. Portnnately for me, time 
is showing wisdom to the Government of India. The Government of India 
are now willing, not in this Bill, but in some other Bills, to lay down 
< 3 ertain conditions. In one of the Bills, the Government of India are lay¬ 
ing down the conditions as regards prices. In the same Bill, the Govern¬ 
ment of India are/seeing that these conditions will be observed by insisting 
that all factories that will produce sugar or some other articles will have 
to be licensed. This enforcement of conditions through Tariff Bills is now 
•a principle which the Government of India are accepting. I would, there¬ 
fore, suggest to the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill and to those 
Members of the Legislature who will be members of the Select Committee 
that they should see that some of the conditions which have been recom¬ 
mended by the Tariff Board and some of the conditions which may/be 
suggested by Members like myself should be put down in the Bill itself 
provision should be made that these conditions will be carried out 
by means of a system of licensing. I feel, Sir, that insistence on these 
conditions is absolutely necessary if the protection, which we are going to 
give to the industry, is to prove fruitful. I hope, Sir, that the Select 
Committee will insist on these conditions being embodied in this Bill. 
Mr. Deputy President, I have done. 

Iiala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban)Mr. Deputy President, the terms and implications 
'Of the new Trade A^eement with Japan, which, among other)things, iS / 
•being given effect to in this Bill, have naturally received a great deal of 
attention in business circles in this country. It is also natural that some 
misgiving should be entertained by the cotton textile interests regarding 
the lowering o£ import duties on cotton goods according to the terms of 
the Agreement, But, I believe, Sir, there is a general recognition of the 
fact that while the need for adequate protection to the cotton industry was 
imperative, other interests equally important could not be ignored in 
negotiating a fresh commercial treaty with Japan. After all, the industry 
does not stand to lose under the Agreement. The fixing of tlie quota for 
Japanese import is in itself a valuable protection to the industry. And 
the linking of the quota to imports of Indian cotton by Japan safeguards 
the interests of the cotton growers, which were seriously imperilled by the 
threatened boycott of our cotton by the Japanese manufacturers. I 
entirely agree with the view that our ultimate objective should be to utilise' 
ourselves all the raw cotton produced in the country by an expansion of 
our cotton industry for which there is a vast scope. But, even under the 
most favourable conditions, such expansion must necessarily take a long 
time. In the meantime, it is a matter of great national importance that 
our surplus cotton production should find a ready market outside. Japan 
has been our best customer in that respect, and we cannot easily afford 
to lose that market. The Agreement concedes to India the right to adopt 
additional measures in case there is any further depreciation of the. yen. 

I think the Honourable the Commerce Member and his colleagues of the 
Indian Delegation deserve to* be congratulated on their very tactful hand¬ 
ling of a highly difficult and complicated situation and for securing ^ 
agreement which on the whole is fair and mutually advantageous. 
hear.) The Bill also gives effect to the unofficial Agreement between the 
'Bombay Millowners' Association and the British Textile Mission. This 
'Agreement, which has made my friend, Mr. ,Mody, 'veiy famous, has not 
been well received by Indian public opiiuon. Some mercantile associations 
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hBye opposed it. But considering the fact that m recent ye^s the com¬ 
petition from Japan rather than Lancashire has been the real menace to 
the indigenous industry,,there does not seem to be tOTch cause for 
Moreover, the British manufacturers seem to be in rignt earnest this tme 
regarding their promise to use Indian cotton m larger quantities. T 
diTration of the Agreement is only two years. - At the end of that period 
the positkMi will, no doubt, be revised taJring into -wew the ^efiecte of the 
WOTking of the Agreement during the two years and the eirtent to which 
the l«mcashire manufacturers actually succeed in redeeming their promise 


to buy more Indian cotton. .-c -.t 

The Indo-Japanese Agreement does not deal with imports of artmcial 
silk fabries, pure ca- mixed. The imports of these goods, particularly from 
Japan, have assumed alarming proportions in recent- years. The Tarm 
Board Lave pointed out that the imported artiflcial; si],b .goods;-severely 
compete with indigenous coloured piece goods, “that they affect equally the 
mill industry and handloom wearers, and that effective steps should be taken 
to assist the Indian industry against competition from this source. The 
Bill provides for a duty of 50 per cent, ad valorem or four annas per 
square yard on fabries of non-British manufacture, containing 60 per cent, 
.or more of artificial silk and of 50 per cent, ad valorem or annas per 
square yard on fabries containing^ less than 60 per cent, artificial silk. 
These duties are not likely to prove effective, paz’ticularly in view of the fact 
that the fixing of the quota in respect of imports of Japanese cotton goodS' 
is iikely to lead to heavier imports of artificial silk goods from that 
3^.the iptere^t of tl^ miU; as., weljl,1^ hapdloom industry, 
fms danger must be obviated fey raising the speeiflo fc .six annas per 
squ^e yard. - - 

' Sir,^ one point, which I want particularly to emphasise, is the utter 
inadequacy of the protection pro]X)^d to be extended to the cotton hosiory 
hadusky, . Bill provides for a specific duty of six annas on cotton' 
knitted fabrics weighing less than 4^ oz, per square yard, the ad valorem 
of 26 per cent, being payable on heavier fabrics. This exposes the* 
hoeierj indust^ to the danger of knitted fabrics, weighing ounces or 
more, being imported in large quantities to be made up into unaervests and 
other garments in this country. In para. 187 of their Export, the Tariff- 
Board has said as follows : 


e"'**If‘the duty is levied on the basis of weisjht, allowance will have to be made for 

difierence in weight between comparable qualities of-Indian and Japanese goods. We 
understs.nd t^t the imported goods often weigh not more than two-thirds of tho weight 
of the Indiab manufactures with which they compete. Thus Indian goods weighing 
3 pounds a dozien: have to compete with imported goods whovse average weight will 
not be more than 2 pounds a dozen. To afford adequate protection, it will, thcroford, 
be necessary to fix the duty per pound sufiiciently high to cover this difference. 

To render any measure of pxytection effective, it will be pecessary to impose a pro¬ 
tective duty not only on the imported artiqles which compete with similar articles 
manufactured in India, but also on imports of knitted fabric; otherwise it might well 
pay the importer to import kiiitted fabrid'and arrange fdr the tailoring to he done in 
India; and an arrangement of this ^ort might render any measure of protection nugatory.’* 

Sir, this point seems'to'have been overlooked in fixing the specific 
duties. The condition as to weight should be removed and all knitted 
fabrics, irrespective of weight, should be made subject to the specific duty. 
The rate of the duty is quite inadequate and should at least be doubled^' 
rf real protection is to be afforded to the industry. The position regarding' 
the mdervesis and socks and sioekings is similar. The proposed specific 
duty of nme annas per pound is utterly madequa;te. ’ ' 
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[At this stage, Mr., President (The B(onourable Sir Shanmukham 
Clietty) resumed the Chair.] 

I strongly endorse the view that nothing short of a duty of one rupee 
per pound is necessary to give really effective protection to the hosiery 
industry This specific dutj?-’should be made applicable not only to under- 
vests, but to knitted garments of all description. 

With these remarks, Mr. President, I support the paotion for reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I represent here the consumer and the 
handlooin weaver,—^sixty per cent, of my voters are consumers and .forty 
per cent, are weavers,—and as such I think it my duty to tell the 
House what their view is on this important matter. 

Sir, it is my old opinion that protection of all sorts is a kind of robbery. 
The protection that is now sought to be given to the mill industry is no 
protection at all, rather a powerful Government wants to rob the people 
to give benefit to certain millowners who do not deserve any help and 
whose pockets are already over filled. If Honourable Members will con¬ 
sider tin’s matter carefully, they will realise that this protection is given 
not to tbe starving people of India, not to the naked people of India, not 
to afford relief to the sick, but to enrich the wealthy millowners so that they 
may spend more on their luxuries. 

An Honourable Member: OhamiDagne? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: On champagne, on dancing parties, etc. 

Now, Sir, the poor consumers are between the devil and the deep sea. 
What happens is that, if the consumers want to purchase foreign goods, 
they have to pay a high price to- the British people, and when they 
go to purchase Indian goods, they have got no alternative but to pay 
more to my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and his friends. So, there 
is no other alternative for the poor people. These protective duties are 
a sort of burden on the shoulders of the people of India. This is not only 
'my view/but it is the view of the members of the Tariff Board who have 
'admitted that protective duties are a burden, but tliey say that these 
burdens are not for a large number of years. At page 107, the Tariff 
Board says: 

"In this way protection will not prove a permanent burden on the country." 

It means that they admit that the protective measure which they are 
suggosiing is and will be a burden, but they say it is not of a permanent 
nature. Sir, it may -or may not be a permanent measure,ybut the burden 
is a burden and should be removed at once. ^ 

In considering these questions, two or three principles should bo con- 
sider('d, and they are these. The first principle as regards giving protection 
is this: whether the industry cannot compete with foreign goods for 
particular reasons, whei-hcr the industry is in an infancy and so cannot 
compoi.e with foreign goods. The Idiird condition should be whether the 
industry can be self-supporting in near future or not. These points have 
not been considered, nor arc the points suggested by the Fiscal Oommissioij/ 
taken mto consideration in tho present measure. At page 64—1 do not 
want to read, but T would only refer' to paragraph 97 of the Indian fiscal 
Commission’s report—^they lay down certain principles for giving protec¬ 
tion to industries. But what has happened in this connection this time? 
In Chapter 6, you will find that the Tariff Board admits that the terms 
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of reference for the present enquiry do not make any mention of these 
conditions although this is the &st time that the Tariff Board has been 
asked to consider substantive protection/to the cotton industry. In the 
past, when such references v^ere made to the Tariff Board, reference was 
always made to paragraph 97 of the Biscal Commission s Beport, but, in 
Uife present case, the Tariff Board themselves have admitted* that there 
was no such mention. So, that point has not been properly looked into. 
My Honourable^ friend. Sir Frank Noyce, is looking jat the" Tariff Board 
Beport, and so I will quote only one more sentence from it: 

the case of almost all the enquiries referred to the Tariff Board it was specially 
stated jin the teims of reference that the conations in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Com- 
missidi'B report should form part of the Tariff Boaapd*s examination of the claim to 
pfciedion.** 


So, OB tilis occasion, it has not been properly looked into, or if it has 
looked into, it was looked into aa a sort of side show. 


Another thing that I want to say is, whenever the Government w^-nt 
to impose any protective duties, they should not try to raise prices. If a 
certain industry cannot compete with foreign goods and if the GovernmenJj/ 
want in check “the coming in of foreign goods, it is all right, but it should 
not raise the prices in this country because the main sufferers will bo the 
consumers. If you protect the industry, protect the consumers as well by 
fixing the selling price at a reasonable point. 

Again, in giving protection* it should be seen that a particular section 
OTshed at all. In this case, I do not want to. go into details at 
ihk but will only say that this Biff will crush many sections, like 
me importers, and especially the handloom weavers will be crushed 

by Urn pleasure. 


Botf, Sir, because the Bombay industry is losing, so the Government 
wtot to protot them, and it is a “bad policy. The Fiscal Gommisbion has 
protection should be given only in those cases when the industry 
suffers by means of competition, but here this is not the case. The main 
cause of their loss m Bombay is mismanagement. If one sees pao-e 22, 
Appendix IV, one vdll find that in the case of a mill which is in No 9, 
their mnn^aefuring/and other expenses per lb. of grey cloth is 49*28 pies, 
yble m Bombay, if you see No. 2 in the same list, their manufacturing 
and other expenses per pound of cloth conies to 89-58 pies per pound, 

manufacture such cloth 
pies per pound just as the other mills do? If they 
f ^^eir own fault and why should crores and erore<j of 
S tff?® country be taxed for them? And it/is. not just for Govern¬ 
ment to tM crores and crores just to fill the poefeets of these men who 
on aeeoimt of their own fault, on account of their mismaiSS 

LS^CTSn/iir Agreement which is cdled Ldy- 

fiiere was one, Lee Eeport which gave to the I C S 
p^ple lots of nioney,-and this is another Lee robbeJv U which the 
tax-payers are robbed hj. ..my Honourable friends. ^ 

An SonoaraMe Uembw: This is ‘‘Le^ 
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Why was this Agreement come to and why was it accepted by the Grovern- 
meat is a question -which requires to be solved. In reply to the question, 
2 . 6 ., why rny friends from Bombay accepted it, 1 say, my friends at 
Bombay could not make money on account of the great mismanagement and 
inefficiency, and, therefore, they wanted some sort of protection to make 
money. In this way, they wanted to raise the prices of imported piece- 
goods, and/for that reason they have supported this. The Lancashire 
people supported it only for this reason that they wanted some preference 
which they could not get at the Ottawa Conference. They wanted some-, 
thing more, and as they wanted some more protection and some more 
preference from other countries, so also they tried in England to insist 
on the Government to accept this Mody-Lees Agreement. Now comes the 
attitude of the Indian Government. In my opinion, at the fag end of his 
tenure of office, my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, did not want 
to/4iave more items in the Einance Bill, and he wanted that his burden 
should be shared by some one else, and my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, came forward to help his colleague, and took his burden and he, 
for the benefit of the Indian Treasury, is going to support this measure, r 
These trio have joined their hands and they are wanting more money and 
they want that the consumer should pay more money. They want to rob 
us. They want for the benefit of England and Lancashire, my friends on 
my right want for the benefit of the Bombay millowners who are losing 
money^ on account of their fault, and Sir Joseph Bhore wanted to help 
my friend, Sir George Schuster, in his work and get some more money 
for the Treasury, but in this connection where is the interest of the con¬ 
sumer and the poor agriculturist, may I ask, SirV No one cares for them 
at all. Nothing has been done for them. I know that my Honourable 
friend, at the time of reply, will get up and say that they have done 
something for w’hcui. I have heard enough of this song and do not want 
to hear it again. That is, after all, less than 8 per cent, of the total 
agricultural produce. 

I do not want to raise this question at this juncture, because I am dis¬ 
cussing the Indian Tariff Act for protecting the textile industry, but really I 
want to tell my friend, Mr. Mody, what he should do if lie wants to fiourish 
and make profits. They should consider the condition of the consumers and 
the agriculturists. They should try to raise the purchasing power of the 
people in India. XTnless they do that, they cannot make profit. You can 
keep us without cloth, no doubt, but you cannot force us to buy cloth when 
we have not got pice in our pocket to pay for your products. If you want 
to make profit, then the only course for you is to increase the purchasing 
power of the agriculturist who forms 95 per cent, of the population. If they 
do not have it, then who will buy your cloth, wdiether you sell it at a 
cheap rate or at a higli rate. Peed the cow properly if you want more milk 
from the cow. 

I want to suggest, in this connection, one thing more and that is this. 
In this Bill, I find that certain things have been wrongly calculated, and 
that is a very important point to be considered by the Members who are 
going to the Select Committee. As an example, I quote figures for the grey 
cloth. You will find that the duty for grey cloth from countries other than 
the United Kingdom lias been proposed as five annas three pics in this Bill, 
but if you will see the Tariff Board report, they have recommended five 
annas per pound, bui 1 think they also have committed a mistake, because 
they have calculated on page 105 that it should be 59 pies per pound. They 

F 
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haTS calcolated 59 pies, but they have reco mm ended 60 pies per pound, 
and Oovernment' aie fixing the duty at the rate of 63 pies per pound, and 
that is very hard. This is a point that the Government and the members 
of the Coininittee should consider. I have pointed out only one instance, 
but if you will see other items, you will find the mistakes in other items 
as well. There is also a mistake in the calculation on page 222. I want 
to show what would have been the result if calculations would have been 
-made on an average basis- 1 won^t bother my friends about the other 
articles, but I shall give, as an example, one article, that is, grey cloth. 
For the grey cloth, you \\ill find that they have given the average rate 
of 61*77 pies per pound for the cost of cotton and then the average is 62*50 
for manufacturing and other expenses per pound of cotton and, after adding 
these tw’o items, it comes to 124*27 })ies per pound and they have fixed 
^ pies per pound interest and managing agents' commission and other 
chaises. After adding this, you get 150*27 pies, and then they have fixed 
the average selling price at 118 pies per pound which, after deducting this 
34*27 pies, remains and, if you add to this 34*27 pies 6 pies for other 
things, it comes to 41*5 pies, that is, about 3| annas per pound but, instead 
of 3J annas per pound, they have recommended a specific duty of five annas 
per pound and this is very high. They have calculated about the manu¬ 
facturing and other charges not at an ax^erage rate, but at a higher rate of 
80 pies per pound, and this should not be done and at least these figures 
should be worked at an average rate. If you will calculate the specific 
duty on the lowest rate, i.e., on the basis of item No. 9 on page 222, it 
no^ jgc? beycM onfe an«a per pound. - ^ 

On those points, where my Honourable friend has decreased the taxes to 
g^vo preference to the British people or to Lancashire, I have got no objec- 
tkm to tliai, because, by reducing the taxes on Lancashire goods, at least 
eertain goods will be sold in India at a cheaper rate, when I find that in 
certain places my Honourable friend has increased the rate for the foreign 
goods for ^ving preference to the British goods. It is certainly objectionable 
and the consumers will not like it at all. 

About the handloom w’eavers, my Honourable Mend has said tbat a 
eertain amount like 3J lakhs or something will be spent on these handloom 
weavers. In this connection, I want to suggest that this is not sufficient. 
Bibliier, in that case, I will suggest that if you are giving protection to 
those Indian industries and if you are giving preference to the British 
industries^ a certain proportion of the income of the mills and of the 
duty colie<^ should be fixed for the help of the handloom weaving 
industry. This should be given as a bounty or as a donation or whatever 
you may call it in the shape of the reduction of the yarn price. Sir, 
in this way a lump sum of three or two lakhs will not be sufficient at all! 

I would suggest that at least 25 per cent, of these duties, which they 
will collect on the basis of this Bill, should be used for the benefit of the 
handloom weavers. In this connection you will find what they have done 
in the case of item No. 158—‘Cotton Twist and Yam, and cotton sewino* 
or darning thread—of counts above 50's'’. They have here fixed for 
those of British manufacture five per cent., and for non-British manufac¬ 
ture 6i per cent. I want to suggest that for the cotton yam which is 
imported into India of the lower count as well, there should not be such 
a duty, because if you will see the condition of the handloom weaver 
they generahy use the yam of 15, 20 and 22 counts. They do not use 
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generally the yam above 50 counts. So they really require that the.rates 
for thread of low counts like 15 and 20 should be fixed at nainimum 
figures. Further, one point more which I could not understand is this. 
For cotton twist and yarn and cotton sewung or darning thread of counts 
50’s and beJow, for British manufactures they have fixed five per cent, 
or IJ annas per pound, whichever is higher, and then they have fixed 
for non-British manufactures fij per cent, or 1§ annas per pound, which¬ 
ever is higher. Sir, I could not understand the principle here, because on 
ad valorem duty they had given a preference of 25 per cent., and because 
25 per cent, added to five per cent, comes to 6^ per cent, on ad valorem 
duty. They have given 25 per cent, preference, but if you will see to 
the specific duty of annas and 1| annas, you will find they have given 
31 per cent, preference for the Lancashire people, and here they are, in 
my opinion, inconsistent. If they want to give 25 per cent, preference, 
then they should give only that and the same 25 per cent, preference in 
specific duty as well, but they have given through specific duty more 
preference, which is highly objectionable. If they want to give 25 per cent, 
preference in specific duty under threads, then it comes to T annas 
per pound for the various yarns, but they have pmposed for the various 
yarns 1| annas per pound in weight. The preference comes up in a way, 
to 50 per cent, and I could not understand why a preference of 25 per 
cent, on ad valorem and 50 per cent, on specific duty has- been proposed. 
If they reduce this rate, the natural result will be that the yarns of other 
countries 'will come here at a cheaper rate, and if that is’sd, then^the 
yarns produced in this counts^ by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, will 
come down in price and in that case’only the handloom weavers may get 
something. 

Now, I would make four suggestions in conclusion. One or two of the 
items out of these suggestions may, I hope, be incorporated in this Bill, 
and, as regards one or two other items, they may bring in another Bill, 
but without these three or four suggestions, this Bill, as it is, is greatly 
injurious to the country, and these suggestions are as follows. There must 
be something in this Bill that at least 80 per cent, of the cotton used 
in the mills at Bombay and other places should be Indian cotton. There 
should be a condition that a certain percentage of Indian cotton must fee 
so used by the mills at Bombay and other places. 80 per cent, has' been 
suggested by me; now, that, may be considered to 'be a low figure and 
my Honourable friends might suggest something more like 90’ or 95 per 
cent., but as figures'Were not available, so I could not see what percentagia 
w^ould be more reasonable, but I think there must be some provision in 
this Bill that these mills should be licensed in future and there should 
be a condition in that license that these mills must use at least 75 or 
80 per cent, of the Indian cottons in their mills. 

An Honourable Member: 99 per cent. , 

Another Honourable Member: Cent, per cent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The other suggestion is that Grovemment 
shoTild take power for fixing the prices of cotton just as they want to give 
this power to the Local Govornmont in the case of sugar-cane. (Hear, 
hear.) They have protected sugar-c'.anc, but now they are bringing in a 
Bill to give power to the Local Governments to fix the price of the 
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sugar-cane. So, in tiie same way, my Honourable friend must bring in 
some Bill to fix the price of cotton. Thus, the miilowners must purchase 
tiiese cottons at a particular rate. (Hear, hear.) 

The other item I would suggest is that there must be some excise duty 
on IiMiian manufactures. (Laughter.) I have no objection to protection 
bemg given to the miilowners from the foreign imports, but in the same 
way the-handloom weavers must be protected from the mills, and that 
can only be done in this case by some excise duty being imposed on the 
msmdEacttires of mills. If these three items are accepted, then I think 
there can be no objection to accepting this measure, and in that case I 
can rather go so far as to say that even if they give double the protection 
they are going to give now, the consumers and the agriculturists will have 
no objection. These four items must be kept in mind always,—(1) that 
miife shsould be licensed and should use Indian cotton; (2) that the 
pri^s of cotton should be fixed; that they must purchase the Indian 
cotton at a particular rate, (3) that there must be an excise duty on this 
cjotton so that the handloom weavers may flourish, and that this excise 
duty should be spent for the benefit of the handloom weaving industry; 
and (4) that they must be responsible for the health and welfare of the 
labourers who are working in their mills. (Loud Applause.) 


Mr. Ifalmkoioar Sing Dudl^ (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
of the Jkpanese Trade Delegation as well as the 
buto • tHfe oototry, almost simultane¬ 
ously of each other, have been followed with the keenest interest through¬ 
out flie whole co^mitry ever since those two Delegations arrived. But since 
i^|P^>&atlon of the contents of the two Agreements—one between our 
tie Japanese,Delegation, and the other between the 
Bombay Miilowners* Apbeiation and the Lancashire Delegation, the Indian 
textile in4us^ has been greatly agitated over what is going to happen 
as a result of those two Agreements. All the Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, without a single exception, have in no uncertain terms decried the 
terms amved at by both the Agreements. 


The argmnents which the Indian texrile industry want to put forward 

embodied in the very many letters which the 
parent A^oeiations and representative bodies have addressed to the 

already in the possession of the 
HemoumHe Members. Brom what I have been able to gather in respect 

country *s teltilo 
consideration of the House, 
e Agreeimnt has left big holes for the Japanese manufacturers to cet 

exports, and while it not only does St 
afford sufficient protection to our textile industry, but it also serioualv 
mppies our profitable trade with other non-British countL 
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correspondingly appreciated, since Great Britain went off the gold standard. 
Consequently, their prices have naturally gone up, while the Japanese 
prices have gone down to an unprecedented level. How can, under such 
circumstances, the imports from those Continental countries be treated on 
the same level as those from Japan passes our comprehension. It should 
also be remembered that notwithstanding the 50 per cent duty on cotton 
goods that had been in force for almost one year, the condition of the 
Indian textile industry and piecegoods did not show any sign of prosperity. 
Naturally, a hue and cry was raised by the industrialists and the traders 
for adequate protection against uneconomic and aggressive competition 
from Japan, and the Government were forced to raise the duty to 75 per 
cent by executive action. How the position has changed since to warrant 
this reduction appears to me a mystery. Then, as for the quotas fixed, 
Japan has been allowed to export more than her post-war * average of 
cotton piecegoods, which comes to 113 million yards including fents, without 
any obligation to buy any cotton from India. During the years 1931 
and 1932, Japan's exports to India of cotton piecegoods, including fents. 
were 320 and 339 million yards, respectively. Of course, during 1932-33, 
her exports went up considerably, namely, 579 million yards. But' it 
should be noted particularly that during most of this period (1932-33), the 
50 per cent duty was being levied instead of 31J per cent as in the previous 
years. Again, notwithstanding the 75 per cent duty since June last, 
Japan has been able to export during the eight months from April to 
November, 1933, about 249 million yards, including fents. The figures 
quoted above include imports of cotton fents, but the quotas fixed do not 
mention anything about fents, which clearly shows that the quantities fixed 
do not include fents. This means that Japan can complete her fixed quotas 
of piecegoods exports, and then, on the top of it, can export any quantity 
of cotton fonts. Then, Sir, the quotas are strictly confined to cotton 
piecegoods, and nothing has been done to regulate the export of artificial 
silk piecegoods or artificial silk and cotton mixtures. At the present prices, 
artificial silk goods are being used in substitution of many varieties of 
cotton piecegoods. Under the Agreement, Japan can very conveniently 
get over the restrictions placed on her exports of cotton piecegoods by 
concentrating still more on making numerous varieties of- artificial silk and 
cotton mixtures and export them to this country without any limit. The 
only party—as far as India is concerned—^that gains anything is the cotton 
growler. He can now feel consoled that Japan will buy a fixed quota of 
cotton annually and this fact alone imparts a certainty to the cotton market, 
wdxich was not in existence so long. Naturally, therefore, the Tariff 
(Amendment), Bill, as it has come before us, will be a parting gift of the 
Government of India to the trade of non-British countries. But this action 
of the Government does not in any way support the statement which the 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore made recently in reply to His Excellency 
Mr. Sawada in the Conference on the 5th January last. This is what he 
.said on that occasion; 

“The Government of India have no intention of prohibiting the importation of any 
Japanese goods. In the interests of the consumer, they do not wish to place any 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of imports which do not compete directly or indirectly 
with the products of the countxy.*' 

But the new measure affects numerous lines of Continental make, 
which are not directly or indirectly in competition with the products of 
the country, such as heavy woollens, made of shoddy wool which have 
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always been the mainstay of the poorer classes in this country against the 
shivering cold of the north, which have been heavily taxed. The specific 
duty of Es. 1-2-0 per pound ranges from 125 per cent, to 175 per cent, on 
such cheap goods, making the stuff out of the reach of the poor class of 
consumers. So, to my mind, the one inevitable result of all this would 
be ihe unnecessary penalisation of the trade of the Continental countries 
with this country. In April last year, when the Indian Government gave 
noSce to Japan for the abrogation of the Treaty, those Continental countries 
expected that, in future, they would not be treated on the same basis as 
Japan in the matter of their imports to this country, as th.ey w’ere already 
at a great disadvantage owing to the difference in the standard of currencies. 
But this Agreement has now shattered all their hopes and they will have 
to k^e most of tibeir tr^e with this country if there is no modification. 


Sir, so far about the Ihdo-Japanese Agreement. Now, I shall turn 
to the Agreement on behalf of the Botnbay Millowners’ Association with 
the Lancashire Beiegation. Whatever implications the country at large 
might have placed on the status and nature of the British Delegation— 
whether it was really a formal and official delegation or a non-formal and 
non-official one, should not, in the interests of time and economy, be 
raised at this stage, when our Government have already accepted that 
Agreement with their official bnprimdiur. Lancashire has already been 
enjoying the advantage of free entry of raw cotton and a depreciated 


whereas fe 


icappe^ by an in^port duty on raw 6‘otton, 
the Indian textile 


agaihsti' the inipbris firbi ' is ' ^5 per .cent. 

Bui tliiit fifotfection in effect works out at 17| per cent, when the iihport 
^ stores and machinery which the Indian textile industry 

Bet off. The proposed, reduction of duty will doubtless 
to m(^ase her exports to India with the result' that 
itSeverely affect our cotton mills and handlooms. The consumption 
df rudian'cotton by Indian mills has increased from 19,91,203 bales in 
19^-29 to 23,45.078 bales in 1931-32. Any hampering, therefore, of the 
Indian trade by increased imports from Lancashire is bound to affect the 


consumption of Indian cotton with consequent hardships on our agrioul- 
luMts. It is indeed regrettable that the well-considered and unanimous 
of the Tariff Board, which clearly and definitely recommended pro¬ 
tection s^inst United Kingdom goods for a period of ten years as abso¬ 
lutely essential for the maintenance and development of the* Indian textile 
industry, sho^d be po summarily rejected by Government in the interest 
of the Lancashire Del^afion. 


Then, as regards tte inducements which are offered to this country if 
she becomes a willing party to the Agretoent. The bait offered to India 
of having a share in the foreign market will be of no advantage whatso¬ 
ever, as this country will not be able to sell her goods outside when she 
herself needs protection even for her own markets. Then, there appears 
hardly any prospect of the increased sale of raw cotton in Great Britain. 
Nothing in the nature of even a promise has been held out by the British 
Delegation in that way. Thus, even the little interests of*the Indian 
cotton growers have not been secured as it has been done by the other 
Agreement. T vdll read out to' you, Sit, a few lines from headings 5 and 
6 of the Trade Agreement between the Millowners' Association, Bombay, 
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and the British Textile Mission, to show how far my reading of the induce¬ 
ments offered is correct: 

*‘(5) In so far as the Empire and other overseas markets for piecegoods and yarns 
are concerned, it is agreed that any advantages which might be arranged for British 
goods should be extended to Indian goods, and that India, in markets in which she 
has no independent quota, should participate in any quota which might be allocated 
to the United Kingdom. In respect of overseas markets in which Indian mills lack 
established connections, it is agreed that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce should 
use its good offices to bring about contacts between Indian manufacturers and British 
houses which are already established in those markets. 

(6) In regard to raw cotton, the Indian side strongly emphasised the urgent necessity 
of further efforts being made in the United Kingdom to popularise and promote the 
use of the Indian raw material. They welcomed the _undertaking that the British 
Textile Mission would be prepared to recommend effective action being taken and keep 
the Indian side regularly in touch with developments. It was further agreed that other 
avenues of co-operation in this field should be explored in the interests of the Indian 
cotton grower.” 

Sir, the reason for this guarded language is not far to seek. As an 
entirely unojfficial body, they could not have said or under- 
taken much more than that, lest they might in any way offend 
the authorities of their Board of Trade. In fact they did not like to 
commit themselves in any way which might go counter to the policy of 
their Home Government in such a matter. Thus we see that the two 
Agreements have pleased none, whereas they have antagonised many. 
The objections that have been raised by the Indian textile industry, who 
are so vitally interested in the matter, cannot be brushed aside quite so 
easily. If you do so, you will not only set at naught the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board who have arrived at their conclusions by a regular and 
systematic study of the whole question, but will also jeopardise the future 
of the industry as a whole. It, therefore, behoves the Government to 
refer this important matter to a Select Committee of the Members of tliis 
House, who will be charged with weighing all the pros and cons of the 
situation that have arisen as a Result of tlio agreements, tiud if possible, to 
take the help of well-known representativcis of the Indian textile industry, of 
whom there are available so many in this City, in order to arrive at a solu¬ 
tion, which will be acceptable both to our Indian textile industry and to the 
two Delegations. It will not do, Sir, to force the Indian textile industry 
to anything unacceptable to them and thereby to give them a handle to 
add to the complications of the political situation, })revailing at the present 
moment, by setting up a country-wide agitation against any real or supposed 
high-handedness on the part of this Legislature and the Government. 
Tliore are also a lot of complicated details in the Tariff Schedule, which 
will need careful scrutiny and deep consideration before tJiey can be put 
into operation. The interests of four parties are to be equally borne in 
mind, namely, that of the Indian textile industry, that of the cotton 
growers, that of the consumers and that of the piecegoods dealers in deli¬ 
berating on the results of the two Agreements. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of ihe Clock on Wednesday, 
the 14th March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 14ih March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Meetings of the Legislative Assembly and Attendance of Membees. 

467. ’^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Will G-overnment be pleased to state 
the number of days on which the Legislative Assembly sat, and the number 
of days each of the elected Members of the Assembly attended it: 

(i) during the year, 1931, 

(ii) during the year 1932, 

(iii) during the year 1933, and 

(iv) during the year 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The information asked for by 
the Honourable Member in the first part of his question is as follows: 


Year. 


Number of 
days on which 
the 

Assembly 

sat. 


1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 


84 

88 

97 


1934 (From 24th January to 14th March, 1934) 


33 


As no provision is made under the Indian Legislative Rules or Standing 
Orders of the Legislative Assembly for keeping an attendance register, 
the information asked for in the second part of the question cannot be 
furnished. 


Expenses oe the Oahgeove Bueopean School. 

468. ’^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please refer to 
Mr. P. R. Ban's answer to my starred question No. 1162 of the 27th 
November last, and state whether the East Indian Railway pays the 

( 2165 ) A 
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entire expenses of the Bast Indian Bailway Oakgrove European Solwol 
minus the fees and the United Provinces Government grant, and whether 
it psys only a definite grant to the East Indian Eailway Indian Schools 
If BO, what is the reason for this discrimination? 

Mr. P. E. Ean: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
aflBrmative except that the Government of the United Provinces is 1 
todenstand not now making a grant. As regards the second part, the 
question is under consideration. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know the approximate amount 
that is being spent on the Oakgrove School side by side with the amounts 
spent on other railway schools? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I think I gave the information with regard to the 
Oakgrove School some time ago. If my Honourable friend wants the 
further information, I shall be glad if he would put down a question on 
the point. 

Shobtagb of Staff m the Monet Obder Branch of the Calcutta 

General Post Ofjtoe. 

469. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the reply to part (c) of 
question Xo. 81, dated the 5th February, 1934, will Government be pleased 
to state whether the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circle, has 
since reviewed the work of the Money Order Branch of the Calcutta General 
Post Office? . 

(b) Will Government please also state whether the two time-scale 
Supervisors get any special pay or not? ] 

(c) With reference to the reply to part (e) of the above mentioned 
question,, are Government prepared to sanction additional supervisors? if 
not, why not? 

I 

The HonouraMe Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The review has been taken up 
hut has not yet been completed. i 

(b) The reply is in the negative, but the question as to whether any 
special pav should be granted to the holders of these posts and ns to 
whether additional supervisory appointments are required is being examined 
by the Postmaster General. 

(c) Afr I have already stated, the question is being examined by the 
Postmaster General. 

RBTmBMBNT OF THE Peesen-t Postmaster Genbbae, Bengal and Assam 

Circle, 

4V0. Mr. S. 0 . Elytra, ((z) Is it a fact that the present Postmaster 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, is going to retire very soon ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state who will be posted there ? 

(c) Isjt a fact that for the last several years officers of the Telecrraph 
En^neering Branch have held charge of this circle and most of l;hem 
worked there for a very short period ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state why the Engineering Officers 
are all along posted there as Postmaster General ? 
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(e) Is it a fact that retrenchiDent on the postal side has been excessive 
and very little retrenchment has been made on the telegraph side? 

(/) Do Government propose to post such an officer as Postmaster 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, who is likely to stay there for“ some 
years and can study the needs of the Circle? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes; about September, 1934. 

(h) Mr. M. N. Crawford, Officiating Postmaster General, Central Circle. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table indicating the officers who held 
charge of the Bengal and Assam Circle since May, 1924, and the duration 
of their charge. 

(d) Does not arise in view of the information furnished in reply to 
part (c) of the question. 

No; retrenchments have been, and are being, made wherever 
feasible in all branches of the Department. 

(/) Government are unable to give any undertaking on the point but the 
desirability oi“ securing continuity is always borne in mind when postings 
are made. 


Statement, 
f A. J. Hughes,. OJ.B. 


S-5^24 to 3-D26. 


Postal officers 


R. B- P. N. Bose 
A. J. Hughes, C.I.E. 

R. B. H. K. Raha, C.I.E. 


Engineering officers 


fB.C. Wrenick. 

\ F. T, deMonte .... 

C. J, E. Clevici, C.l E. (Postal officer) 


4-1-26 to 3-10-26. 
4-10^26 to 16-11-27. 
17-11-27 to 7-9-28. 
8-9-28 to 9-12-28. 

10- 12-28 to 10-4-30. 

11- 4-30 to 10-3-3]. 


Engineering officers 


N. Banerji 
Brokenshaw 


. 11-3-31 to 13-3-31. 

. 14-3-31 to 26-3-31. 


Engineering officers 


Khan Bahadur Byod. Niaz 
(Postal officer). 

'“W- D. MacGregor, C-I.E. 

H J. N. Mukerji, O.B.E. 

I M. L. Pasricha, C.l-E- 


Qutb 26-3-31 to 20-3-32. 


. 21-3-32 to 7-7-32. 

. 8-7-32 to 2-1-33. 

. 3-1-33 to .. 


Stbnogbaphees in the jEDiaAL Deeaetment in Delhi. 

471. *Maiilvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahel) Bahadur: (a) Will Govcnimeut 
please lay on the table of the House a statement showing the strength 
of Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan stenographers iu the Judicial 
Department in Delhi, together ■with their various grades and also the class 
of the court to which each of them is attached? 

(h) If attached to the courts of the Senior Sub-Judge and First Class 
Sub-Judges, are Government awaro of the fact that quite apart from the 

a 2 
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question of national economy, no stenographer is _^ven to such eourte 
m the Punjab except to the courts of the District Judge and a few 
selected Senior Sub-Judges? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: J have called for the information 
asked for in questions Nos. 471 and 474 and will lay it on the table when 
received. 

"472-473* 


Promotions in the Judicial Department in Delhi. 

*474 *MaiiIvi Sayjld Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state which of the two principles, seniority or efficiency 
generally the rules of promotion in the Judicial Department in Delhi? 

(b) Will Government please state if there are any^ selection appoint¬ 
ments in the ministerial establishment of the Judicial Department in 
Delhi? 

Quaetebs poe Infeeioe Seetants in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department at Poona. 

475. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(aj whether, in the Posts and Telegraphs. Department, residential 
quarters have been built by Government and they have been 
sdlocated to certain classes of Employees; 

(b) whether these quarters are built in accordance with a certain 
standard prescribed for each class of employees and, if so, 
what standai'd has been fixed for the class of porters and peons 
in the Hallway Mail Service; 

(e) wheth^ the inferior servants in the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment stationed at Poona are given a house-rent allowance of 
Es. 3 per month; and 

(d) whether one room for each from the out-houses, in the compound 
of the old Post Office building at Poona, has been allotted 
as residential quarters to some peons and porters of the Bail- 
way Mail Service in lieu of the house-rent allowance sanctioned 
to them and, if so, what are the dimensions of each room? 

The Honom^ble Sir Brauh Noyce: (a) Yes, though only in certain 
places. Orders were issued on the 3rd December, 1932, regularising the 
position in respect of the grant of available quarters of the Posts and 
Tele^aphs Department to certain classes of its employees under certain 
conditions. 

(b) Certain standards of accommodation have been laid down for certain 
classes of officials and these are followed as far as practicable. For the 
lower grade staff including postmen the standard provides for a living room 
measuring 144 square feet, a small cook shed and a latrine. 

(c) Yes, when departmental quarters cannot be provided. 


+These questions were withdrawn by the questioner. 

*Por answer to this question, see answer to question No. 471. 
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(d) Yes, in lieu of the house-rent allow’ance of Es. 3 a month. Three 
of the rooms measure 12' x 12' each and one room measures 11' 9" x 12'. 
The assessed rent of each room is Es. 8-11-0 a month, approximately. 


Graot of Money to the Alwae State. 

476. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that Es. 25 lakhs haYe been granted 
to the Alwar State? 

(6) Has the entire amount been given, or only a portion of it has been 
transferred to the State? If the latter, how much? 

Mr. H. A. I. Metcalfe: (a) Yes, as a loan. 

(6) Es. 20 lakhs have so far been advanced. 

Payment of Single-Payment Sterling Policies or Iiiaiiiv.s ly 
Instalments from Provident Funds. 

477. A. Das (a) How much money from the various Provident 
Funds, Civil and Military, has gone towards payment of single-payment 
sterling policies or the payment of premiums by instalments from each 
Presidency Or Province for the last Bi years ended the 30th S'eptember, 
1933? 

(b) What is meant in the circular letter F.-20-VI-E.-11/32, dated the 
18th November 1933, issued by Mr. W. Christie, Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, by the words '‘pure endowment policies'’? Do 
they include endowment assurances payable at a specified age or death, 
if earlier? ^ 

N. B.—^In “Pure Endowment Policies’* there is no liability in the 
event of death before maturity. 

(c) Of which Insurance Offices did with-pi^ofit rates come under 
examination, by which the opinion was formed that a return of four per 
cent, is not reached? Was the rebate of income-tax taken into account 
in the calculations? 

(d) What was the reason for the issue of Mr. Christie’s circular letter? 
Are Government aware of the pamphlets widely circulated by the late Mr. 
Henderson, I.O.S. (Eetirod), who belittled Indian and Australian Govern¬ 
ment Securities and advised the services to take out sterling policies from 
Provident Fund monies? 

(e) Were first policies in the Postal Insurance Fund only allowed up to 
Es. 4,000, and was the amount raised to Es. 10,000, and recently to 
.Es. 20,000? If so, why has this Government competition taken place? 

(/) Is it a fact that for endow^ment policies in the Postal Insurance 
Fund the with-profits added are under one per cent, i.e., *98, as money 
is only invested in Government Securities at per cent.? Was this 
Postal Insurance Fund taken into the calculations of Mr. Christie? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Full information onfall the points 
raised by the Honourable Member is being obtained and will be laid on 
the table in due course. 
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Ihstectoes oe Post Oeucbs asid Head Glebes to Postal Sttbebentendents. 

478 *Mr 1> K. T.ahiil Cbaudliuiy: (a) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that before December 1919 the minimum pay of 
Inspectors of Post Offices or Head Clerk to Superintendents was Es. 60 
and they had to pass through grades of Es. 80, Es. 100, and Hs. 100 15(1 
to resell the grade of Es. 150—^200? l 

{b) Is it a fact that after entering into the grade of Es. 150—^200, 
their names were placed along with officials of general lia©? other 
officials of the same grade and they were promoted in the grade of 
Es. 300 according to seniority in the combined list? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is now one grade^ of the Inspectors of Post 
Offices or Head Clerk to the Superintendents, viz,, Es. 160—^250? 

(d) Is it a fact that junior officials, some of whom with eight or nine 
years of service, are promoted into the grade and then their names are 
placed in a combined list with the selection grade officials of the same 
grade? 

(p) Is it a fact that in Calcutta officials with 20 years ’ or more service 
get promotion in the grade of Es. 160—^250 and if so, they cannot compete 
with the Inspectors who are very junior officials? 

(f) Is it a fact that in Calcutta all appointments in the grade of 
Es. 250—350 are now being filled up by the Inspectors .of Post Offices 
and in the next ten years not a single official of Calcutta ‘will get promotion 
felo gPiiie? ’ ’ . 

(ff) & ii a fact that before the revision of 1&27 bwb selection grade 
apperntments, viz., Es. 145—170 and Es. 175—225 were reserved for 
CflJcutta? 

(It) Is it a fact that tiie above grades have now been raised to the 
grades of Es. 160—250 and Es. 250—350? 

(i) Do Government propose to reserve those two grades for Calcutta, 
so that officials working there may get a fair chance of promotion? If not, 
why not? 

(/) Is it also a fact that up to the year 1916 all appointments up to 
the grade of Es. —300 were reserved for Calcutta? 


TbB mrnom&hiB Sir Prank_Noyce: (a), (b), (g) anil O'). Information is 
oemg collected and a reply will he laid on the table in due course. 

{r) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(f) The fact is substantially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

IT Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part (e) of 

ini'.' ® question No. 78 in this House on the 5th Febru- 


tL 1^5-170 and Es. 175-225 were raised to 

gJ^ade of Es. 250—350 which was intro- 
December, 1919, was not altered by the 
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(i) The grade of Es. 160—250 in the Calcutta General Post Office group 
is already reserved for officials of that group. As regards the grade of 
Es. 250—350, the reply is in the negative. This grade is open to all men 
in the postal clerical cadre in the Bengal and Assam Postal Circle, and 
Government see no reason to make an exception to this rule in favour of 
the clerks in the Calcutta General Post Office. 

Ban on Indian Students from joiNiNa the University Training Corps 

IN England. 

479. *Mr. S. Gt. Jog: (a) Is it not a fact that in the English Universities 
there is an 0. T- C. (Officers Training Corps) on the lines of University 
Training Corps in India? 

(5) Will Government please state whether Indians in England get ad¬ 
mission into it or not? 

(c) Is it a fact tha«t Indian students are banned from joining the Uni¬ 
versity Training Corps? If so, why? 

(d) Are Government prepared to get information on this point from 
the High Commissioner and do they propose to ask the High Commis¬ 
sioner to get the. ban, if any, removed? 

(e) Is it not a faot that some students made complaints in the matter 
to the High Commissioner? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. ' 

(c) Yes, as membership is restricted to British subjects of pure Euro¬ 
pean descent. 

(d) Government have already represented the matter but without 
success. It is understood that it is tlie Universities that arc opposed to 
the removal of the restriction. 

(e) Government have no information. 

Representation by a Recognised Labour Union of the Grievances of 
ITS Members to the Agents of State Railways. 

480. **'Lient.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Will Government please 
atate. whether a Labour Union which has been recognised as such by the 
Railway Board is entitled to represent the grievances of its members to 
the Agents of State Railways ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: So far as I know the question raised by the Honourable 
Member has not previously come up for consideration, BBs suggestion will 
now be examined. 

Mir. N. Mi. Joshi: May I know what is exactly the question which has 
not been considered? 

1 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Whether a labour union recognised by the Railway 
Board is entitled to represent the grievances of its membets to the Agents 
of State Railways. 
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Iffy , H. M. JcMSlu: Are Government aware that the Eoyal Commission on 
Indian Labour has recommended that recognised umons should have the 
right to represent to the authorities the grievances of individual members 
of unions ? 

Mr. P. E. Ban: So far as I understand it, the question that my Honour¬ 
able and gallant friend put is not with regard to labour unions which 
are recognised by individual administrations, but with regard to labour 
iminriR which represent the employees of more than one railway. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
labour unions registered under the Trade Unions Act have got the right 
to appeal or send representations to Agents of the State-managed Eail- 
wajs? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: Labour Unions recognised by the railway have the right 
of sending representations to the Administrations. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My question was whether a labour union 
registered under the Trade Unions Act has got this right or not. 

Mr. P. E. Eau: The mere fact that it is registered under the Trade 
Unions Act does not confer any rights on it. 

Ideut.-Col 02 iel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether the Eailway Board or the Government of India in the 
Bail way Board recognises the Eailwaymen's Federation as a whole? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: They have periodical meetings with the Federation. 

Sk Mmrj Gidney: Does that ipso facto> connote recogni- 
iaoo? If so, does the Eailway Board accept or recognise individual rail¬ 
way unions who go to form that Federation ? . 


Mr. P. E. Ban: The individual unions are not recognised as such by 
the Eailway Board. As a matter of fact, the unions are recognised by 
the Eailway Adr n inistrations themselves. The Eailway Board have not 
accorded formal recognition to any union, but the fact that they meet the 
All-india Eailwaymen s Federation twice a year may be taken as, for ail 
practical purposes, recognising them. ! 


Itient.^God^el Sir Henry Gidney: Then, will the Honourable Member 
kindly issue instructions to the EaUway Agents to recognise those unions 
that are incorporated in the Eailwaymen’s Federation ? 


Ifo. P. E. Ban: No, Sir. Government have left it to individual Eailway 
Administrations to examine the particulars of every union and to recog¬ 
nise it or not as it seems fit to them. 


IJent.-ColoneI Sir He^ Gidney: But if the Eailway Board recognise 
a Federation consisting of unions, is it the right of any Agent to deny or 
question such recognition? j & « uou,y or 


matter wHch should be left to thr^inS^S^E^ISay®Adminttl^ “ 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
their employees are at liberty to be members of registered trade unions ? 

' Mr. P. R. ‘Ran: I think, Sir, this question was answered yesterday. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to know today whether Government 
employees are entitled to become members of trade unions which are 
registered. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I suggest, Sir, that the Honourable Member should 
not expect that every question of his should be answered every day on the 
floor of this House. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will my Honourable friend state to what 
question that reply was given yesterday? 

Mr. P- R. Rau: The question was replied to by the Honourable the 
Home Member yesterday. I do not exactly remember the number of the 
question, but it was probably No. 451. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Do I correctly understand the Honourable Member 
to say that the Government of India have decided to recognise the labour 
unions, but that they are leaving the Agents of the various Companies free 
to recognise them or not as they like? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: They have left it to the xigents of Railways, whether 
State-managed or Company-managed, to examine the particulars of 
membership, etc,, of each union and accord or refuse to accord such 
recognition as seems fit to them. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Have they not themselves examined the particulars 
of these things when they decided to recognise labour unions? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have told the House already, Government have 
not recognised any railway union as such. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the number of employees 
directly under the Railway Board is very few and most of the ser*s^antR are 
employed under the Agents, is it or is it not a fact that the Railway Board 
have given the entire power of recognition to the Agents and that they 
have washed their hands of the question of the recognition of the unions? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has expressed the reasons quite 
correctly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed: Then, may I know whether they have got the 
right to issue an order that a certain union should not be recognised by 
the Agent, and, if so, under what authority? 

Mr. Pt R. Rau: It is an academic question, but they have not exorcised 
that right. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: When my Honourable friend cannot answer a 
question, he avoids giving an answer by saying it is academic, but I 
want to know if it is ‘a fact or not whether they have got the right to 
issue such instructions not to recognise certain unions. 
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Mx. P. R. Ran: I have already told my Honourable friend that they 
have not exercised that right. 

Dr. Zianddin Alunad: Is it right to say that they issued orders to 
Agents not to recognise certain communal unions? 

Mr. P. R. Ram That is not an order of the Railway Board: it is an 
order of the Government of India. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it that it is the position of the Govern¬ 
ment that the mere fact of registration will not lead to recognition by 
Government ? 

Mr. P. R. Ram Not necessarily. Sir. 

Uent.-Ck^lonel Sir Henry Gidney: Arising out of this question, will tlie 
Honourable Member state whether in the event of an Agent refusing 
recognition of a labour union, the Railway Board will consider an appeal 
if one is made to them on the matter by a union ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I do not think the Railway Board have considered 
that question, and I should like to have notice of that before giving any 
reply. 


. Eetbekchmekt oiir Railways., 

481. ’*'Iiient-CJolonel Sir Henry G-idney: (a) Will Government pleaso 
state whether or not ail temporary subordinates and those with short 
service, were discharged by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway during 
the recant economic campaign? 

(b) Will Government please state whether the same principle was 
applied in the case of officers? 

(f) Will Government please state how many temporary engineers and 
officers were discharged as a measure of retrenchment from S.1 the five 
State Railways? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showily, railway fay railway, how many of such retrenched temporary 
engineers and officers have been absorbed by the various State Railways 
subsequent to retrenchment and how many have been absorbed in the 
lower gazetted service.? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (6). Government have no information but will 
obtain it for the Honourable Member and will lay it on the table in due 
course. 

(c) According to the information available, 43 temporary engineers in 
aH were discharged on the five State-managed Railways. Similar informa¬ 
tion is not at present available with regard to temporary officers of other 
^''uartments but will be collected and laid on the table in due course. 

i) Prom the information available it appears that only one discharged 
arary officer has been re-appointed but I am obtaining precise inform®, 
vs to this. 
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Ideut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member state 
whether it is not a fact that when the lower gazetted service was created, 
tliei*e existed a certain number of surplus officers in the superior railway 
staS ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: I should like to know what my Honourable friend means 
by surplus before attempting to reply to that question. 

Lieut,-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: In the campaign for retrenchment or 
economy, call it what you like, is it or is it not a fact that when the lower 
gazetted service was created, there was a large number o£ officers surplus 
to requirements ? 

Mr, P. R. Ran: The low^er gazetted service was created, to the best 
of my recollection, before the economy campaign started. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will you answer my question? Is it 
or is it not a fact that at the time when the lower gazetted service was 
created, there was a number of surplus officers ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; I am afraid my Honourable friend lias entirely mis¬ 
understood the word surplus”: the position was that when the lower 
gazetted service was created, it was decided that a certain number of 
posts, which wore formerly in the superior service, shotild be transferred to 
the lower gazetted service, and it was intended to give effect to this as 
circumstiuuics allowed. Tt was not intended Unit by this transfer, officers 
actually holding ih(‘ posts should bo discharged and subordinates promoted. 

Ldeut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Arising out of that, will the Honour¬ 
able Member inform this House whether or not it is a fact that tin'- policy 
a(lo])ted by ihe R-ailway Board in regard to the retrenclunent of railway 
officials was on the one hand to show their rctrenclinient and on the other 
hand, insic'ud of getting rid of these officers as they dealt with retrenched 
subordinntiC'S, to demote'- tliem by inserting all siadi officials into the lower 
gazetted service, a servi(‘e which was originally created ”essentially 
to use the words of tlie llailway Board (hrcular, for (he benefit of deserving 
subordinate's, and thus denying to them o])j)oriunitios of entering this 
servi(*.e ? 

Mr, President (The- Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty): That ques¬ 
tion is out of order, because it contains inferences and argunuuits. 

Lieut, -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: T^ot me ask it in another way. Are 
t!u' < Jovi'vnnu'nt of India aware of the fact that by demoting surplus officials 
in the lower gazetted service, instead of retrenching them, they have gone 
contrary to the. very essetitials and intentions underlying the formation df 
that Bervice? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: No offuters have been demoted and appointed to the 
lower gazetted scrvi(*.e. My Honourable friend is misunderstanding the 
wdiolc' ])OSition. As I have already explained, the position was that it was 
decided ihat when vacancies arose, instead of filling those vacancies in 
the superior service, they would bo fi.llod by promotion of subordinates to 
the lower gazetted service: there was no question of demoting people from 
the officer's grade to this service. 
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laeiit.-Colonel Sir Henry Cidney; "With your permission, Sir, I desire 
on the floor of this House to challenge the accuracy of that statement, and 
I quote the Eailway Board Circular m support of my statement. Again, 
I ash, is it or is it not a fact that the lower gazetted service is ''essentially" 
a subordinate service? 


Mr. P. E. Eau: My Honourable friend is quite correct in stating that 
the lower gazetted service was intended to be recruited mainly by j)ro- 
motion from the subordinate ranks. 


IdeuL-CJolonel Sir Henry Gidney: At the time the service was created, 
was there a single Class I officer in it ? 


Mr. P. E. Eau: There were certain members of tlie local traffic and 
provincial engineering services who were transferred to the lower gazetted 
service when it was formed. 


Iiieut.*Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it or is it not a fact that, wlicn the 
Seeretar^^ of State ordered the abolition of the local traffic servic'o an<l 
provincial engineering service in or about 1914, it consisted of the promott‘d 
subordinates and no Class I officers were in these services ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: My Honourable friend is quite incorrect. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: On the floor of this House: T cliallougo 
the accuracy of that statement. I say that these services wore iu{,ended 
ior and manned only by promoted subordinates. 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I know of many people who were appoiutorl direc^t to 
the local traffic service. 


life. H. M, Joshi: May I ask whether it is not a fact that some Ruptulor 
omeers were demoted by way of retrenchment and were absorlxMl in this 
lower gazetted service? I want an answer to that question. 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I have already answered that question, but I Hlmll 
r^eat the answer. The position is that no officer was domoi.ed: hut (U‘rtaij) 
officers were retamed against vacancies left unfilled in the (aidn* ilsiul for 
the lower gazetted service. 


^ serious maWcr. An Ilunonr- 
able Member has ebaUenged the statement of the Govorument nn i.lu' ilnnr 

lylunk_there should be some Mnd of nnri' from Gm 
Honourable Member to justify his statement. 

Sir, that I may eluim k, know n lillin hit 
more of this subject than my Honourable friend over there. 

K6iit.-OoIoneI Sir Henry Gidney: I challenge that stntomenf, Sir £ 
another supplementary question. Is it or is it not a Im-i I'lnu 

. 

^ despair of eonveyiiig tin- .m-euralH 
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Cei’l-ain vacancies in the lower gazetted service, tliat is, vacancies which 
would have existed if the whole scheme had been given effect to, have 
not been filled, because the number of superior officers is in excess of the 
number in the final scheme which would be ultimately given effect to. But 
I think, Sir, this is not a subject 'which can be discussed by means of 
question and answer in this House, and my friend has, I think, the option 
of bringing forward a Eesolution in this House. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I would ask the Honourable 
Member, with your permission, for a definite answer to a definite question. 
Is it or is it not a fact that fifty per cent of the personnel of the lower 
gazetted staff today were originaliy Glass I officials or temporary engineers, 
eleven in number, surplus to requirements? Is this or is this not a fact? 

Mr. F. E. Rau: I have already given an answer to that question about 
three times, and I would ask my Honourable friend to wait till the debates 
are printed and examine them at leisure. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that at the time when this service 
was constituted, 198 posts were sanctioned for the lower gazetted service 
and 123 posts of the provincial engineering service and the local traffic 
service -were abolished? 

Mr, P. R. Rau; That, I believe, is correct. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Against these latter 123 posts, there were 
only 38 permanent incumbents and they were transferred to the lower 
gazetted service or promoted to the superior service, is that a fact? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My information is that on all the railways taken 
together, there are at present 58 permanent officers in the lower gazetted 
service and 69 subordinates officiating in the lower gazoi-tod service making 
a total of 127 officers. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is it not a fact that some of the officers, who 
are retrenched, are Indians holding European qualifications and they have 
now been appointed to the lower gazetted service thus rendering consider¬ 
able assistance to some of the retrenched officers? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe, Sir, in the G. I. P. Railway, there are four 
or five temporary engineers who have been retained in service against 
vacancies in the lower gazetted service. 

% 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Ts it not a fact that the same thing, mors or less, has 
happened in the other Departments of the Government of India ihat 
rotrenc^lied officicrs have, as far as possible, been provided in lower posts 
and thus helped them to a certain extent from nnemployment ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I believe that is so. I must also add that the only 
alternative to the action taken by the Railway Board was to discharge 
a largo number of officers recruited within the last four or five years 
and practically cancel all the efforts of the Railway Department towards 
Indianisation. 
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Sir Ckiwasp Jeliangir: Will the Honourable Member tell^ us whether 
Government mil continue the policy of employing well qualified Indians 
who have been retrenched in the lower gazetted service? Will they 
continue that policy? 

Mir. P. E. Ban: The policy of the Government with regard to the lower 
gazetted service is to recruit that service mainly by promotion from the 
subordinate ranks. 

Itieot.-Oolonel Sir Henry Cridney: With your permission, Sir, one more 
supplementary question. Is it a fact that whereas originally the cadre of 
the lower gazetted service was 197, today the cadre is 232 to make room 
for those retrenched officers, or temporary engineers? If it is a fact, is 
it not an absolute camouflage of your policy of retrenchment ? 

Mr. P. E» Bau: My Honourable friend’s figures are incorrect as usual. 
The actual number of posts in the lower gazetted service at present 
sanctioned is 191. 

Lieut.-Ctolonel Sir Henry Gidney: I have got the figures with me as 
supplied from the Railw^ay Board. The Honourable Member’s figures are 
incorrect. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member should ask the next question. 

Lleul.-CSoIcmel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I have got the figures from the 
Eailway Board, and I can produce them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Next 
question. ‘ 

Dischaege of Temfobaby Engikebes on State Kailways. 

482. ♦Ident.-Cioionel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) With reference to the 
assurance given by the Honourable Member in charge of the Bailway 
Department in reply to the supplementary questions to question No. 496 
of the 25th Eebruary, 1933, will Government please, state the form in 
which the '‘understanding to renew the contract of temporary Engineers 
is embodied in the original agreement? 

(b) In view of this understanding, will Government please state the 
reasons why they discharged many temporary engineers on the various 
State Baiiways, whose services had been found uniformly satisfactory, 
tod why their contracts were not renewed ? 

(o) Is it fact that only on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway tem¬ 
porary engineers were absorbed into the lower gazetted service and that 
the other State Eailways have not done so? 

Mr. P, E. Eau: (<i) The question referred to by my Honourable friend 
w-as with regard to recruitment of covenanted officers in the Signal Depart¬ 
ment of State Baiiways; it had no bearing on the question of temporary 
engineers. 

(5) The discharge of certain temporary engineers was unfortunately 
necessitated by the curtailment of the construction programme of railways". 
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(c) As I liave already stated, a few temporary engineers have been 
retained on the &. I. P., North Western and Burma Eailways against 
vacancies in the lower gazetted service. The question of their further 
retention is under re-examination at loresent. 

Lieut,-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: One supplementary question, Sir. 

Is it a fact that whereas, in the G. I. P. Eailway, five temporary engineers 
were discharged and re-engaged in terms of this agreement, temporary 
engineers discharged on other railways such as the E. I. E., North Western 
and E. B. Eailways, have not been re-engaged even in the lower gazetted 
service ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: My Honourable friend is anticipating a question which 
he is going to ask the day after tomorrow, but I have no objection to give 
him a reply. The position with regard to temporary engineers is iiliat a 
large number were discharged, but it was considered desirable to retain a 
few on account of their qualifications and experience. Some 20 officers 
were specially selected by a Committee of senior Engineers of the different 
State-managed Eailways and two Members of the Eailway Board, and the 
Railway Administrations were authorised to employ temporary engineers ^ 
in this list against vacancies in lower gazetted service. At present there 
are ten such on all State-managed Eailways, five on the G. I. P., two on 
the North Western Railway and three on the E. I. E. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that the Eailway Board 
intimated Eailway Agents vide their Circular Letter No. 3931, that 15 of 
these discharged men should be re-employed? Eegarding his figures, the 
Honourable Member is, as usual, inaccurate. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir; so far as I am aware, the facts are as I have 
stated. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Will Government coniintie this policy further and 
re-employ more and more of these retrenched officers in the loV'Cr gazetted 
service ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not think, Sir, that Government can promise to 
take more retrenched officers against vacancies in the lower gazetted service. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: You have been doing that, is it not so? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Only in special cases. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Will Government consider the desirability of 
increasing such special cases instead of the policy advocated by Sir Plenry 
Gidney ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That question is under our examination at present, 
that is to say, whether the people wffio have been retained should be further 
retained or not. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Does the Honourable Member realise that there 
is great dissatisfaction amongst the officers who have been retrenched, 
and that it is the duty of the Government to find employment for thorn as 
soon as possible? 
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Mr, P* E. Eaa: Goverament must balance the dissatisfaction felt by 
th^ ojfficers against the dissatisfaction felt by the subordinates whom my 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, speaks for. 

Lient.-Ck>loneI Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that of the officers who 
have been insinuated into the lower gazetted service, the majority of them 
are Europeans? 

Kr. P* B. Eau: I have not got their names before me. I should like to 
have notice of that question. 


Officbbs of the Lower Gazetted Sbrviob on State Railways. 


483- *Lieiit.-Oolond Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government please 
state; 

(a) whether an officer of the lower gazetted service, officiating or 
permanent, is an official or not; 

{b) whether he has the right of appeal to the Railway Board in 
regard to supersession, etc.; 

(c) whether a State Railway official, temporary or surplus, who 

has been absorbed into the lower gazetted service, has a 
right of appeal to the Railway Board; and 

(d) whether a State Railway official, other than a lower gazetted 

service officer, has a right of appeal to the Railway Board? 


- Jfc E. Ban: (a) Lpfesime.the-Honourable Member wants to know 
whether an officer of the lower gazetted service is considered a gazetted 
officer. If so, the answer is in ^e affirmative. 


m to (d). A permanent gazetted officer has the right of appeal to the 
Railway Board m regard to supersession and certain other matters For 
further p^ieulars, I would refer the Honourable Member to the Railway 
^vic^ (Glassifieation, Control and Appeal) Rules, contained in Railway 
Board’s Notification No. 33S2-E. of 28th April, 1932, copies of Jhiol 
m the Library of the House. These rules do not apply to subordinates 
officiating in the lower gazetted service, who are governed bv the rules 
appheable to them as subordinates. 


lient-OoIonel Sir Henry Gidney: Does the same distinction exist 
between lower gazetted service officers promoted from subordinate ranks 
permanent or temporary, and officers who are surplus to the staff and 
who are now employed in the lower gazetted service? In other words 
ha-ve those, who were once superior officers, a right of appeal to the Eail- 
subordmatea, even though temporary, have no such 


X ^ pemianent gazetted officer has a right of atmesl 

nffi Railway under certain conditions. Lower gazetted se^ce 

officers are considered as Glass H Eailway service officera 

r 

“ the'difierence between the 
ffl temporary lower gazetted officers and a permanent lowS 

of appeal to the 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: The rules provide only for permanent gazetted officers. 
They provide for a right of appeal for a railway servant holding a perma¬ 
nent gazetted post in a substantive capacity, 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: Will the Honourable Member answer 
niy question? Will he inform this House whether an officer, who was 
surplus to the staff or who has since then been employed in the lower 
gazetted service (not a subordinate), has a right of appeal to the Railway 
Board ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: In the first place, I do not recognise that there is any 
surplus officer employed in the lower gazetted service. 

Iiieut.-'Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : What! Of course you had any 
number ox surplus officers at one time. They may not be surplus now. 


UNSTAERED QUESTIONS x\ND ANSWERS. 

One Dr. Bhaoat Ram, Homobopath op Simla. 

195i Bhagat Ohandi Mai Gola: (a) Are Government aware that a 
Homoeopathio Dispensary has been opened by the Arya Samaj, Gurukul 
Section, Simla, and it is attended by one Dr. Bhagat Ram, Homoeopath, 
for two hours daily? 

(h) Are Government aware that the said Dr. Bhagat Ram is holding 
a permanent appointment as Head Clerk in the Translation Section of 
the General Staff Branch, Army Headquarters ? 

(c) Is it also a fact.that the said doctor is attending patients during 
the office hours? If so, will Government please state whether there is 
not enough work for him in office? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether Dr. Bhagat Ram 
took permission of the Head of the Department befoi'e he started 
practising homoeopathy and if so whether the Home Department was duly 
consulted ? 

(e) Arc Government aware that Dr. Blmgat Ram is charging fee for 
visiting patients at their residences and that such fees are not even in¬ 
cluded in his income for purposes of income-tax? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) ^'ho repl\ to tlie first portion of the question is in the negative. 
The second portion docs not arise. 

(d) Mr. Bhagat Ram did not apply for permission, because he practises 
out of office hours as an act of charity. 

(e) Government are informed that he charges no fees. 

Interpretation of Army Pension Reoitlations. 

196. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to mention the 
particular section of the Indian Army JVet, or of any other enactment, tmder 
which the Army Department and the Adjutant General in India discharge 

B 
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tha two-fold function, i.e., (ij of composing the Pension Regulations and 
(ii) of interpreting them? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the function of interpreting the rules is restricted 
to the Audit Offices, vide paragraph 4 of the Pinanoial Regulations for the 
Army in India, which says that “in applying these rules audit officers 
may" assume that ail the provisions of Civil 'Service Regulations, the 
Army Regulations. India, Fundamental Rules and any other authorised 
code have received the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, in 
ail eases in which that sanction is necessary. They may therefore admit 
without' requiring the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, any 
persioiif. acting allowances or other allowances, which are admissible under 
the rules of those codes”? 

(e) Is this function of the Audit Officers mentioned in (b) above being 
shared, or monopolised by the two offices mentioned in (a) above ? If so, 
from what date and under what orders ? Will Government please lay a 
copy of those orders on the table? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member 
appears to be labouring under a misapprehension. The Pension Regu¬ 
lations are issued with the authority of the Government of India with 
whom rests the ultimate responsibility for interpreting them. The para¬ 
graph of Financial Regulations quoted in the question does not, as the 
Honourable Member implies, delegate to audit officers a monopoly in the 
matter of interpreting these regulations. It merely authorises them in 
tlwmmm) of ilieir duties to assume that the provisions contained in cer¬ 
tain codes have received the'sanction of the 'Secretary of 'State in Council 
in all cases in which that sanction is necessary. 


DmABmTY Pension TO MimTABY Employees invaiilid aPE 

Great War. 

197. Mr, S. G. (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of letter of the Audit Officers, and of the concurrence by the 
Government of India thereto, deciding the point that disability contracted 
on field and foreign service in Regimental Matches, convened under autho¬ 
rity is not covered either under the ^1915 rules or under 1922 rules and 
that the participation in such matches did not constitute military 
service”, as it does now, after the issue of India Army Order 945 of 
1924? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Army Department, Government of India, vide 
their letter No. B./19835-IfA.G.14), dated 24th January, 1934, have con¬ 
curred in with the views of Headquarters, Southern Command, stating that 
a disability contracted on field or foreign service, in Regimental Matches, 
during the War, is excluded from the domain of Recommendation No. V 
of the War Pensions Committee laying down “applicants for Great War 
disability pension should get the general benefit of the 1922 rules, and 
their claims should be dealt with under those rules, but Government 
shoirid accept the presumption that all disabilities contracted on field or 
foreign service during the War, were, in fact, ‘attributable to military 
service', imless there is sufficient evidence clearly to rebut such a presump¬ 
tion"? 
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(c) What disabilities do Government contemplate to regard as “pri¬ 
vilege’’, so as to be not alfected by the phrase “all disabilities contracted 
on held or foreign service occurring in the Eecommendation and 

accepted by the Government? 

Mr. G. R. P, Tottenham: The question is being examined and a reply 
will be laid on the table as soon as possible. 

Fixation of Seniority in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

198. Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to part (c) of unstarred ques¬ 
tion No, 360 asked by Lt. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan on the 
20th December, 1933, regarding fixation of seniority in the Government 
of India Press, Ne'w Delhi, will Government be pleased to state whether 
rule 27 of the Press Hand Book is followed in testing the qualifications 
of a reader when promoting them to higher grades? If not, why is the 
said rule kept in the Press Hand Book? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyca: Pule 27 leaves it open to the 

IManager to hold a test if he considers it necessary. In promoting a reader 
from a lower to a higher grade his capacity can be tested without any 
examination; but such an examination may be held where there is a 
doubt as to the proficiency of the candidate. 

Readers in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

199. Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to unstarred question No. 370 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 22nd December, 1933, regarding readers 
in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, will Government be 
pleased to state ‘which are the grades of senior readers in the five grades 
of r(U\ders in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, and whether 
those are according to Press Hand Book? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Royce: There is no grade of senior readers 
in the New Delhi Press. 

Alleged Preponderance of Bengalis in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

200. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to unstarred question No. 366 
asked by Lt. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan regarding alleged pre¬ 
ponderance of Bengalis in certain branches of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, will Government bo pleased to state whethor vacanc‘ics 
w^hich occur in the Departments of the Central Government are filled by 
persons from all provinces or a particular province? 

(b) Will Government be also pleased to state whether the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi, is under the Provincial Government or Central 
Government ? If under Provincial Government arc the persons from Delhi 
Province debarred from the services? If so, why? If under Central 
Government why the preponderance of only Bengali community is 
allowed ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to point out any rules in support of 
such TDreponderance of one community in the Department of Central 
Government as in the Government of India Press, New Delhi? 
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(d) If the answer to tJie last part of (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state what steps they propose to take to regulate 
future recruitment so that men of one class or community do not pre¬ 
ponderate in Government of India Press, New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Vacancies are not filled on a 
provincial basis. , 

(6) The Press belongs to the Government of India. The second part 
docs npl arise. The answ’er to the last part is that recruitment is not 
restricted to persons from any particular province. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise. 


Quaeters allotted to the Employees of the Government of India 

Press, Simla. 

201. Mr. S. a. Jog: With reference to unstarred question No. 378, 
dated the 22nd December, 1933, will Government please state the number 
of Gcivornment clerks' quarters allotted-to the employees of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, Simla, dra'wing less than Es. 60 per mensem and 
drawifii,^ above Es. 60 per mensem, separately? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Five quarters are allotted to men 
drawing less than Es. 60 per mensem, one to a man drawing Es. GO per 
mensem and 15 to men drawing more than Es. 60 per mensem. 


imposed oh the Employees of Government of India 
Peess, Simla, to see the Doctors iN HoSPiTAis* 

202. Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to imstarred question No. 380, 
dated the 22iid December, 1983, will Government please state if it is a fact 
that the employees of the Government of India Secretariat and Army 
Headquarters are permitted to see the doctors in the hospital without any 
letter of authority? If so, will Government please state how the said 
doctors identify them whether they are employees of the Government of 
India or not? 


- Mr. a. S. Bajpai: The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The 
doctors are apparently satisfied that there is no false personation. 

* 

Hotjbs in the Government or India Press, Simla. 

203. Mi. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to unstarred question No 381 
answer™ on the 22nd December, 1933, wdl Government please state if it is 
a fact that according to the Hand Book of the Government of India Presses 
(pe?-- 2. fifth line from bottoml, the Government of India Press Simla 
is situated at a distt.nee of about two miles away from the towA in tho 
Site of Tutikandi? 


• _ fb) Is it a fact that .in ^e Calcutta and' New Delhi Presses fifteen 

minutes ci grace time md six lates during each month are allowed? If 

so, •mil Government please state whether they are in their respective 
Municipal limits or not? respeemve 

^ ™tes of grace 
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(d) If the replies to parts (b) and (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment please state the reasons for this differential treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) This is stated in the handbook, 
but the Press is within municipal limits. 

(b) and (c). The facts are as stated. 

(d) The point has already been noticed and the rules ai*e being' 
revised. 

Casual Leave admissible to the Employees op the Government oe 

India Presses. 

204. Mr. S. Gr. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that according to Hand Book Eules 
(Page 32 and paragraph 34) ten days’ casual leave is admissible to the 
Simla and Delhi Government of India Presses employees? 

(h) Is it also a fact that under the same rules employees of the Cal¬ 
cutta and Ali^^arh Presses are entitled to 16 and 12 days' casual leave, 
respectively ? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (h) be in the affirmative, do Gov¬ 
ernment propose to state the reasons for this differential treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (h). Yes. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 7th April, 19BB, to part {a) of starred question No. 1164, 
asked by Maulvi S'ayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 

Creation oe certain Appointments in the Government oe India Press, 

Simla. 

206. Mr. S. Gr. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that in the Government of India 

Press, Simla, there is no accountant, assistant accountant and head com- 
putor and estimator? 

[b) Is it a fact that in other Government of India Presses the said 
appointments are on their establishments ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that according to the Hand Book of the Presses 
the following duties are to be performed by the incumbents of the said 
posts: 

(1) Preparation of Establishment Pay Bills. 

(2) Preparation of Absentee statement. 

(3) Preparation of Eevised and Supplementary Absentee statement. 

(4) Preparation of statement No. II. 

(5) To prepare Estimates and to work out Cost of Production for 

the various Departments. 

(6) To prepare weekly and monthly returns to tho 0. P. 0. 

(7) To prepare monthly statement of debit to be raised against 

various Departments and supply the same to the Accountant 
General, Central Bevenues and the Controller. 

(8) To prepare bills for the work done on cash payments? 
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(d) Is it also a fact that all the above rioted duties in the Governnient 
of India Press, Simla, are carried out by the computing staff in addition 
to their legitimate duties without any remuneration? 

(e) If the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state if they are aware that the computing staff are so much over- 
buidened with the work that some of them have to stay late in the 
evening, some of them have to come early in the morning and some of 
them have to work in tiffin time? 

(/) If the replies to above parts be in the affirmative, do Govern¬ 
ment propose to accord their sanction for the creation of the said ap¬ 
pointments? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) and (b). There are no appoint¬ 
ments ^idth the designations stated in the Government of India Press, 
Simla. Tlie clerks in that Press are required to perform various classes 
of duties. There are separate posts of accountant in the other three 
Presses. The post of Head Computor exists in the Calcutta and New 
Delhi Presses and that of the Estimater only in the Calcutta Press. 

(c) Yes, except that the Central Printing Office does not exist now as 
a separate entity. 

(d) Xo; they are carried out by the clerical staff; computing is a part 
of their duties’ 

I'M and (/). Do not arise. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE'TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir^ George Schuster (Einance Member): Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 210 
asked by Haji Chaudhurv Muhammad Ism^l Khan on the 21st Eebruarv, 
1934, 

I - 


Absence of Mu.slim Employees op the Office op the Deputy Account¬ 
ant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, on the Id Day. 

Jano^ 1^, was not a holiday (the holidays 
the 18th and 19th), those among the Muhammadan employees who absented 
Mtemselves without report or previous permission were asked to explain 
(H) No. 

(m) No. The late attendance was excused as a matter of course. 

(it) Information with regard to all other offices is not readily available Th« 
^tion taken by the j^eputy Accountant-General. Posts and Telegraphs was miimt 
it waslrre^lar. discipline and Government do not, therefore, 'conside/ that 

(&) Does not arise. 


Sir’^T^la^TnThe'^tabk-*’'^ Iloyce (Member for Industries and Labour); 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No 80 

^ked by Mr. aaya Prasad Singh on the 23rd August, 1933; 

(ii) the infomation promised in reply to part (6) of starred ques- 

Satyendra Nath Sen on the 

12th December, 1933. 
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Telephone Connection of India with London, etc, 

Bs. 

*30. Estimated annual cost Incurred by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in connection with the provision of the overseas 
wireless telephone service, including interest, depreciation and 
operating costs and making full allowance for the cost of 
existing staff and plant utilised ... ... ... 16,000. 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department’s share of the annual 
revenue, estimated on the basis of the earnings for the first 
seven months during which the service has been open ... 17,000 

Estimated profit per annum ... 1,000 

On a commercial system of accounting, there will thus be.a small estimated profit, 
allowance being made for the fact that the service is a new one to which the public 
have yet to become fully accustomed. The estimated working charges include allow¬ 
ance for existing staff and charges for lines which are jointly used for the overseas 
service the full cost of which would otherwise have to be borne by other Branches 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

\ 

Payment of the Late Fee Chahger in bespect of Weather Telegrams 

TO THE Telegraphists. 

*1391, (6) It is reported by the Postmaster-General, .Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Circle, that there were no cases of payment of late fees on weather messages 
to the staff of the New Delhi Central Telegraph Office during the last summer naonths. 
It has also been ascertained that only eight offices in other parts of India paid late 
fees on weather messages without the amounts having previously been passed by the 
Meteorological Department j it is improbable, however, that the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department will incur any loss on this account as in some of the cases the amounts 
have already been realised and in accordance- with normal procedure steps are being 
taken to obtain the balance from the Meteorological Department. 

Mr. Gr. R. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on the taoJe: 

(z) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 325 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 14th December, 1933; 

(it) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 329 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 14th December, 
1933; and 

(ill) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 99 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 26th February, 1934. 

Grant of Disability Pension to certain Persons invalided 
DURING the Great War. 

325. («) Not previously. 

(6) No. 

(c) No. It is obvious that all relevant documents, whatever their date, must be 
taken into consideration in deciding an appeal. For instance, recommendation V, 
itself says that Government should accept a certain presumption unless there is 
sufficient evidence to rehut it. Previous decisions given on the strength of previous 
Medical Boards may clearly constitute such evidence in certain cases. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) The disability in question was Asthma and a medical board held in 1916, had 
come to the conclusion that the man was a chronic sufferer from this disease, that it 
had not been contracted on Field Service, and that it was not aggravated by such 
service. This opinion was confirmed by a subsequent medical board held in 1929. 
The proceedings of these boards clearly provided sufficient evidence to rebut the 
presumption that the disability was ‘‘contracted on field or foreign service during the 
war” : the whole case had been most exhaustively examined before the War Pensions 
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Committee took place; and no^ new facts of any kind have been brought to light 
which would 'warrant a reconsideration of the case in the light of the recommendations 
of that Committee—^see. especially Note (ii) to the orders on Reccmmendation XXI. 
The appeal was therefore rightly refected in accordance with the penultimate sentence 
of the orders on Recommendation XXL 

Guaxt of Disability Pensioji to certain persons invalided during the 

Great War. 

329. (fl) Not before this question was asked. 

(6) The orders on Recommendations No. VI and VII are certainly intended to 
aj^Iy to claims already disposed of by the Government of India, provided that 
representations with regard to such claims complv 'with the orders on Recommendation 
No. XXI. 

(e) and fd). There is -nothing to showr that the petitioner in the rase did prove 
that “special reasons existed why arrears should be granted for a longer period than 
that actually allowed’*, as required by note (itf) to the orders on Recommendation 
No. XXL In absence of such reasons, the Deputy Controller was justified in 
lejeciang the claim, but in order that the position may be quite clear to that authority 
a copy of this Question and Ans'wer will be sent to him. 

Recomiendations op the War Pensions Committee. 

99- Pneumonia cases, like all other disability cases, are considered on their^ merits. 
There is no hard and fast rule that Pneumonia" is never to be regarded as attributable 
to military service. 

Iflj. BL A. F, Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table the 
iaformataon promised in reply to starred question No. 264 asked by Seth 

the arrest <of Mir Khan Kurd, 

Wid Abd^' Samad Kh?m Achakzai, . 

Arrest of Mir Abdul Aziz Khan Kurd and Khan AbIdul Samad Khan 

Achakzai. 

*264. (ff) Mir Abdul Aziz Kurd was arrested and tried by the Kalat »State Jirga 
for interfereiico in the administration of that State. Abdul Samad Khan was 
arrested for the purpose of an enquiry under section 40 Frontier Crimes Regulation, 
a report having been made that he was disseminating sedition. As the result of this 
enquiry sanction has been applied for and given tto his trial under section 124(^0 
Indian Penal Code. 

(ft) Abdul Aziz Kurd has already been tried by the Kalat State Jirga 'while Abdul 
Samad Khan -will, as an Achakzai tribesman, be put before a local Jirga in Pishin in 
^*« 0 tmda®ce with the established law and procedure of Baluchistan. Pleaders are not 
permitted to appear before Jirgas in Baluchistan. 


Mr. P. R, Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on tlie 
table: ; 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 186 asked by Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 5th April, 
1933; 

(it) the information promised in reply to part (b) of starred ques¬ 
tion No. 76 asked by Mr. G. Morgan on the 5th February, 
1934; 

(m) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 30 asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Erij KJshore on the 6th 
February", 1934; and | 

(/f) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 252 
a.@ked by Mr. S. G. tfog on the 24th February, 1934. 
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Inadequate Eepresentation of Muslims in the Personnel Branches of 
CERTAIN Offices of the North Western Bailavay. 

186. (&) and (c) . The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that he had already 
sent copies of the speeches referred to to the Divisional Superintendents and other 
officers concerned for guidance. 

(d) There is no information in the Agent’s office to show whether applications had 
been made by Muslim employees for transfer to the Personnel Branch. If any such 
applications were made they would be considered on their merits. 


Purchase of Coal by State Bailways. 

*76. Messrs Agabeg Brothers, Balmer Lawi-ie and Company, Kusunda-Nyadee 
Colliery Company and Industry Colliery Company, whose tenders for the supply of 
coal to State Railways were accepted for the year 1932-33, were in arrears with their 
supplies at the end of March, 1933. These arrears accrued owing to the inability of 
the East Indian and Nortli Western Railways to take the full contracted quantity 
within the contract period. 

Similar particulars for the 1933-34 contracts cannot be furnished, until the end of 
the contract period, viz., 31st March, 1934. T shall lay a fuHher statement regarding 
this on the table later. 


Rules governing the Promotion of the Staff on the East Indian 

Eailway. 

30. Agent East Indian Railw’^ay reports: 

“('/) Employees who had become surplus in their regular line of employment ns the 
result of the economy campaign might in some instances have been found suitable 
employmenft in another spheres of work as an alternative to being discharged. They 
would in that case be eligible for promotion according to the grades in the new 
sphere to •which they w'ere appointed. 

(if) Employees filling posts in an establishiment which is leorganised are normnlly 
faced with the prospect of being discha-rgod unless they are suitable and can be 
accommodated in posts in the reorganised eslablishmcnt. The avenue of promotion 
which existed in the establishment, that has been replaced automatically disappears and 
the employees retained in the new establishment are eligible for promotion in the 
ordinary course within the revised organisation. 

(fi?) Einployeos who are selected for posts outside their regular line of .advancement 
usually derive a benefit in the shape of bettor pay and prospects than iboso available 
to them in their ordinary lino. If such betterment is not ultimately realised the ease 
would be treated on its merits.” 


Closing of the Iron Bridge oa^er the Bamganga River near 

Moradabad. 

*252. (n) 1 am informed that the Ramganga Bridge is clo.sed to road traffic when¬ 
ever repairs become neces.sn.ry either to the rnadwnv or the bridge, but this is done 
only after a bridge of boats has boon constructed in the vicinity and due notice has 
been given to the public. 

(//) A bridge of boats is constructed regularly every year by a contractor, who 
secures the contract from the Public Workfi Department.. 

(c) The contractor charges a toll from all kinds of traffic using the bridge of boats, 
even when the niilway bridge, is open tO' road traffic. 

(d) No. 

(e) No royalty is jiaid to the railway. ’> 

(/) 

(f/) The Honoura,ble Membor is under a misapprehension in aBsuming that any 
employee (if the railway has anything to do with this. 



THE TXDIAX TAEIFF (TEXTILE PEOTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

Mr. Presidejit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore for referring the Bill to iSeleet Committee and the 
amendmentt moved thereon by Mr. B. Das. 

Mr. H. P. Mc^y (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Once again I have to plead before the House the cause of the textile industry. 
It was four years ago that this Assembly first approved of a measure of 
modest relief to the industry after a debate which proved to be one of the 
most memorable in the history of the Legislature. Since then a great deal 
of water has fiown under the Jumna bridge. The citadel of free trade has 
been stormed in every country and eobdenism has been swept away by the 
rising tide of economic nationalism. The Act of 1930 was merely intended 
to provide a temporary shelter to the industry, and the substantive measure 
of protection was left to be determined by a Tariff Board enquiry. That 
enquiry vras held at the proper time, its report was issued a few weeks ago, 
and it is now before the country. Unfortunately for the industry, un¬ 
fortunately for India generally, the plight of the industry has become oven 
worse than that from w^hich the measure of 1930 sought to rescue it. 
Figures have been quoted in this House by my Honourable friend, Sir 
George Schuster, for the purpose of showing how the industry has developed 
and expanded. That may be, but production last year has shown a sub¬ 
stantial decline, a decline of, I think, as many as 250 million yards; but 
I do not lay much stress on these figures'which in my opinion do not tell 
by any means the whole tale. A much better index of the prosperity or 
otherwise of the industry is to be furnished by the general price level, and 
as my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, has repeatedly pointed 
out, as he pointed out also yesterday, the prices realised by the manu¬ 
facturer are even lower than in the days when protection was of an 
absolutely negligible character. That, I admit, is partly due to the depres¬ 
sion which has overtaken the world, but it is also in my opinion very 
largely due to foreign competition. 

Now, Sir, that being the case and with these figures before us, I cannot 
understand how any Honourable Member can get up in his seat and place 
the consumer’s argiiment before us. Mr. Maswood Ahmad attempted the 
task yesterday. He said he was a consumer. He looks the part all right. 
(Laughter.) And if there are more such consumers, both growers and 
manufacturers would be very happy indeed. (Laughter.) But, Sir, what 
do his arguments really amoimt to? He says in effect: ‘‘Never mind 
whether I am paying less for mv cloth than I did even before 1930; I 
am entitled to get my cloth at the cheapest possible rate and I do not want 


*“Tliat the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
(Textile Protection) be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Biwan Bahadur 
A. Kamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Br. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, Mr. B. Baa, Mr. K. P. Thampam, Mr. S. 0. Sen, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Lala 
Rameshwar Praaad Bagla, Mr. Eabakumar Sing Budhoria, Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer, 
Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 
the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Mr. G. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instructions 
to report within ten days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall he five.’* 


t**That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon bv the 
7th July, 1934.” ^ 
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any protection whatever’’. That is really tantamount to saying that we 
do not want in this country any industries at all, and that we shall continue 
to be producers and suppliers of raw materials to the rest of the world. 
What would happen if my Honourable friend’s logic were carried a little 
further? Is my Honourable friend prepared to admit Japanese rice and 
Australian wheat into this country in order to benefit the consumer ? Sir, 
I venture to submit to my Honourable friends that the consumer’s argu¬ 
ment can be pushed too far. All that the House needs is an assurance, 
which has been officially given and can be supported by facts and figures, 
that the price of cloth today is even less than what it was when there was 
no protection of any sort. In this connection I would like to quote the 
testimony of the Tariff Board itself. They say: 

“In the case of every important class of piecegoods manufactured iia India the 
majority of the mills will find it impossible without the aid of protection to realise 
any return on capital or to find adequate sums for depreciation and in several cases 
to meet even the whole of their out of pocket expenses.’* 

Now Sir, whiit I would like the House to bear in mind is that this 
examination by the Tariff Board is based, not upon what are labelled as 
inefficient mills, but upon wffiat are described in the Tariff Board’s report 
as mills which are run with a reasonable degree of efficiency. Sir, it is 
ununderstandable how in the face of all that the Tariff Board has stated. 
Member after Member should get up and repeat the parrot cry of in¬ 
efficiency. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, went round and round the subject 
and could only come to one point, namely, the inefficiency of the mill- 
owners in the Bombay “Island”. T do not know whether the term 
“Island” was intended as a sort of reproach. There is a small Island some¬ 
where which rules the world, and Bombay is not ashamed of being an 
island. (Hear, hear.) The other day I read the case of a man who went 
through life with only one set of clothes, probably he was a Scotsman. 
(Laughter.) My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, is much too popular a figure 
in society to allow him to have only one set of clothes, but 1 do fcol that 
he is certainly going through life with only one set of ideas. (Laughter.) 
He cannot get away from the Bombay millowners and their inefficiency. 
You have only to open the speech which he made in 1930 to realise what a 
paraphrase he has placed before us yesterday. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Quite a differenij 
speech 1 made. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I challenge Mr. Das, 1 challenge every single Member 
of this House, I challenge every single member of the public to prove by 
facts and figures that the industry as a whole is run inefficiently. 

Mr. N. M. JosM (Nominated Non-Official): Is it Bombay? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Bombay knows its business just as well as any others. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, put the whole case very 
correctly and very fairly. I entirely agree with his presentation of this 
particular point. We do not say that we are the most efficient people in 
the world. We do not say that we have carried out every single recom¬ 
mendation which has been made to us by the Noyce Committee. We do 
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not say that improvements in equipment and in organisation have been 
carried" out to the utmost limits possible. All that we say is that at a time 
of unexampled difficulty we have done our best, and from the Eeport of 
the Tariff Board one can see that that best is good enough. Bo not forget^ 
Sir, that, before the Taiiff Board, evidence was led by a most clamant 
association. I do not criticise that association; it is doing good work. It 
put up a most formidable indictment before the Tariff Board, attacking” 
every single phase of the managing agency system, and, in spite of that, 
the Tariff Board after investigation have come to the conclusions which are 
to be found in their Eeport. Sir, the managing agency system came in, 
because of the peculiar conditions of India*. Industry in India was un¬ 
developed. Capital was shy. The managing agent came forward, supplied 
the enterxjrise, the energy and the capital. He pioneered many enter¬ 
prises; he financed them, and he goes on financing them today. That, Sir, 
is sufficient justification of the managing agency system, and it is a curious 
circumstance that even when new industries are growing up, like the 
sugar industry, they are unable to do without the managing agency system. 
From the figures supplied to the Tariff Board, I pointed out, taking the 
case of Bombay, that during the last five years the average commission 
drawn by & managing agent per month did not amount to more than 
Es. 2,500. I would like to know whether you can get a Managing Director 
for that amount w^ho would be wwth his salt. This talk of fat commissions 
drawn by managing agents is a pure myth. Unhappily for Bombay, not 
only are the commissions very modest, hut several managing agents, out 
of their own pockets,, have dropped enormous sums of money. 

Sir, I cannot possibly understand w’hy there is all this hostility to 
Bombay amidst a certain section of this House, amidst a certain section 
of the public. Is it because Bombay's purse strings are alw^ays opened for 
every good cause ? Is it because Bombay knows how to spend money even 
more than she knows how to make it ? Is it because Bombay has produced 
some of the greatest sons of this country, whose contributions to the nation¬ 
al cause in every sphere of national activit3% political, social and economic, 
have been veiy solid? Sir, it pained me to read yesterday the report of a 
meeting which was held in Bengal to protest against certain things which 
are being said in Bombay over the budget proposals of my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member. I w’ould tell my friends from Bengal that 
this charge of Bombay having exploited the Swadeshi movement is based 
on an entire misconception. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It is certainly nothing of the kind if mere emphasis 
is going to make it so. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: You will hear the facts. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I am a man for facts. I will answer my friend pre¬ 
sently. I cannot understand why he should take exception to my remarks. 
I wns not criticisii^ Bengal. I was not condemning Bengal. All I was 
saying was that this charge of having exploited the Sw^adeshi movement is 
based on a misconception, and I repeat that. 

Mr. K. O. Neogy: That is wffiat I dispute. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: After all, the law of supply and demand will always 
prevail, but to say that we in Bombay, and 1 am now talking of the City 
of Bombay, exploited Bengal is a misconception. For goodness’ sake, if 
you want to lay a charge of exploitation at the door of anybody, do not 
lay it at the door of the Bombay City. 

An Honourable Member: Is it Ahmedabad*? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I am not going to say a word about that. I am merely 
pleading for exoneration from the charge so far as my own City is con¬ 
cerned. 

Sir, the Tariff Board Beport has been issued, but, so far as its main 
recommendations are concerned, the situation has wholly changed. Owing 
to the denunciation of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement, a Japanese 
Delegation came out to this country to try and negotiate with the Govern¬ 
ment of India a Trade Agreement in place of the one which had been 
denounced by the Government. There also came to this country a Lan¬ 
cashire Delegation which in many senses arose out of the projected visit 
of the Japanese Delegation. The result of these visits have been tw^o 
i’acts, first the Indo-Japanese Pact, and secondly, the Indo-Lancasliire 
Agreement, that unhappy offspring of mine wdiicli has caused me so much 
trouble and worry! 

Now, taking the first, the Indo-Japanese Agreement, 1 will only say this, 
that it is not much use criticising it at any length in view of the hact that 
it is very nearly concluded, ib is about as useful as telling a hair raisitig 
story to my Plonourable friend, the Ijc^ador of the House. (Laughter.) 

1 liave on many occasions, during the last few niontlis, placed the view 
point of tlie industry before the Government of India on the questions 
ai'ising out of the ludo-Japiuiesc Agreement. I unist say a few’ words, 
however, on the only public occasion on which it is possible for me to do 
so. I will say at tlio outset that wo welcome the .\grcement with Japan. 
AVe W'ant to live at peace, not only with Japan, but with every ]k)wer— 
groat or small. The industralists of this country wa-nt an economic pojice 
as much as tiny section of the people, ’.but ilie caveat I would lay is that 
any Agreejuont which may b(‘ entered into must safoguaixl essentird natioiial 
interests, and I vogrei to have to say that the textile interests of this country 
have not boon, adequately safeguarded by this Agreement. Take, Sir, 
the maixi item, the quota of piecegoods whicli lias been fixed at a maximum 
of 400 million yards. The unoffieini advisers to Government, hailing from 
all parts of Judia, placed before Govermnent. a figure which was miudi less, 
a figure which they felt was justified from wdiat lias happciiied during the 
last ten years. Their figure w^as iu the noighbouiiiood of ‘250 luilliou yai‘ds. 
Now, Bir, if W’e were convinced that it was essential, in the interests of 
Ihe grow’er of cotton, iliai tlie textile industry should be asked to unike a 
sacrifice, wm certainly w^ould not cavil at the settlement. Wc^ would say: 
"‘Well, if it is really iu the interest of the agriculturist iliat the. (tuota of 
Japanese 2^iGcegoodH sliuuld be fixed at this bigli figure, we sliall not 
object”. But iiolding as we do the opinion tluit Japanese (hqieiukui e on 
Lidia for;cotton must continue for some yc«ars to come ab any ratio, that 
Japan docs not buy Indian cotton out of any moiivtiS of jjliilanthropy, but 
hocause she must, holding that oyiiniou, w’c feel that a better bargain could 
have been struck in the matter of the tjuota of piecegoods, Nowq how 'was 
this decision of Government infiuencod By the em^iloyment of a weapon 

a most unfriendly and wanton character—I refer to the boycott practised 
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by Japan against the Indian agriculturist during those months in which it 
was a matter of great importance to the agriculturist, but was of no mo¬ 
ment whatsoever to Japan. What was the reason for the boycott ? What 
was the offence of the Government of India? They felt that, owing to 
the imports of cheap Japanese products, many of the smaller industries 
which have sprung up in this country were threatened with extinction. 
Therefore, they found it necessary to denounce the Anglo-Japanese Trade 
CoiiTtulion. ilie answer was a boycott, a method of coercion unvrorthy 
<jf a great nation. 

In this connection I would like to draw the serious attention of the 
Government and of the public to the way in wlrich Japan is trying to live 
up to the spirit of the Agreement which has been concluded. Sir, for 
several years past an ai-rangement has come into being by agreement 
betwern the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association and the Conference lines 
by which the allocation of freight space is controlled by a representative of 
the Japan Cotton Spinners' Association. It w’orked well all these years. 
What happened immediately the boycott was lifted? The Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association took control of the proceedings at the other end, 
upset the w^hole basis of the arrangementj and, in the result, allotted an 
overwhehiiingly large space to the three exporting houses in India. Indian 
and British traders alike, w’lio had boughi* cotton for shipment to Japan, 
found that they could only get space for a fraction of the quantity which 
they had contracted to sell, and Japanese boats actually sailed with a lot 
of cargo space available, while all ^is cotton was w’-aiting to be shipped. 
What was the result, apart from very serious dislocation of the market 
and injury to a large class of people engaged in the trade?/Prices have 
sa^ed; it could not have been otherwise. I do not wish to be offensive, 
but I am bound to say that the game seems to be to manipulate prices 
to the advantage of the Japanese industrialist and to the great detriment 
of the Indian cotton grower and trader. 

I come to another aspect of the InJo-Japanese Agreement, namely, the 
reduction of the duty from 75 per cent to 50 per cent. What was the 
object with which the industry approached the Government of India in 
July, 1982, and asked them to raise the duty? The object was not merely 
to check the flow of Japanese imports, but also to raise their price to a 
level which would be remunerative to the Indian manufacturer. Now, if 
the duty, which w^as for a few^ months 75 per cent, is pushed back again 
to 50 per cent, it stands to reason that the thx’eat of price-cutting which 
existed before would recur. It has always been the claim of the Japanese 
industrialists that they have sold their manufactures at economic rates. 

If that be so, then it w’ould pay thend to reduce the prices which w^ere in 
existence a couple of months ago, and which even were not suflficient for 
the purpose of giving the industry a reasonable margin. 

Me, If. M. Joshi: How^ w^ould it pay them to cut the prices? 

Mr.H. P, Mody: In this connection I would like to tell my Honourable 
friends that the handloom interests are equally affected with the manufao- 
tiirins; interests in securing that the price level should be remunerative, 
lie Tariff Board has said: 

*Tbe reports which we have received from Directors of Industries throughout the 
country emphasise the danger to the handloom industry from the severe competition 
of imported piecegoods.” 
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There is one other point about which I wish to say a few words and 
that is with regard to the most-favoured-nation treatment clause. I 
would not have any grievance whatsoever about the retention of this clause 
in the new Agreement were it not for the fact that the Government of 
India have interpreted it very rigidly in the past, and have not followed the 
examphi of other countries in repudiating the most-favoured-nation clause 
when abnormal circumstances justified that course. Prance, in 1930, as 
soon as she found that currencies throughout the world had depreciated, 
immediately by a Presidential degree, gave the go-by to the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause, and raised the duty against at least a dozen countries. I 
admit, Sir, that the code of honour of the Government of India is very 
high, bub it is precisely because of that that I say that the retention of a 
clause of this character is likely to be very prejudicial to Indian interests. 

I am glad that any further depreciation of the yen has been provided for. 
But, I would very much wish that not only if any further depreciation of 
the yen took place, but if any other abnormal circumstances rendering 
inoperative the scale of protection which has been/given to the industries 
supervened, the Government of India would take ihe necessary action, I 
also wish that the system of specific duties which has been applied to grey 
piecegoods should also be applied to other classes, if and when the occa¬ 
sion arises; otherwise we may find, for example that bleached goods are 
selling cheaper than plain grey goods. 'I urge my Honourable friends on 
the Government Benches to keep a watchful eye on the situationand if 
they feel that the interests of the industry require the extension of the 
principle of specific duties/ I trust they will take the necessary action. I 
have made these criticisms not in any carping spirit. T realise, as few 
other people in this House realise, because I saw quite a great deal behind 
the scenes, the difficulties which my Honourable friends ,of the Govern¬ 
ment Delegation were confronted with, and I desire to pay a most willing 
tribute to the ability, thoroughness and devotion with which they tried to 
safeguard the interests of this country in the Agreement (Loud Applause.) 

To my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, I desire to pay a special 
tribute- and I can say no more than uhis that his elevation as the first 2 
Indian to the high and responsible office of Commerce Member has 
brilliantly justified. (Lo,ud .and prolonged. Cheers.) 

Tliero are two other items which I shall deal with as briefly as I can 
12 NT before I come to the subject which is uppermost in my mind 
and which is probably uppermost in the minds of my Honourable 
friends also. I will say something about the yam duties. They are 
hopelessly inadequate. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ohota Nagpur 01 m Orissa:- 
Muhammadan): They are very high. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I recognise that Government have gone a little beyond 
the recommendations of the Board in^^order to help the industry, but the 
recommendations of the Board were based upon certain misleading data 
as T shall try to show to the Select Committee. They were obsessed by 
what they conceived to be the interests of the handloom industry. My 
submiBsion is that it cannot possibly be in the interests of the handloom 
industry that the power industry should find its occupation increasingly 
unrernuneratiye and should turn more and more to the production of 
cdoth. The last state of the handloom industry is bound to be a great 
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dt al worse than the first ii such a process was carried on, and if the hand- 
loom weaver was placed eiithely at the mercy of foreign yarns. 
Honturabie friend, Mr. Eaju, yesterday in a speech which, I think, we all 
greatly appreciated, spoke up for the interests of the handloom industry, 
and tried to argue that it was being killed by the competition of the power 
indiiNtr\ and also by the protection which that industry was receiving. 
Might I point out to my Honourable friend that there is no other country 
in the world which can provide the sante strange phenomenon which is 
to be witnessed today here, namely, that side by side with a rapidly 
growing power industiy, the handloom industry also is expanding and 
producing more and more of the requirements of the country? I do not 
thi’nk that there is any country in the world where this very happy 
phenomenon can be said to exist. One W'ouid have tliought that with the 
rapidly expanding production of the industry—^it went up by 800 million 
yards in the course of a few years—the handloom industry" should have 
been snuffed/out of existence as so many like industries have been snuffed 
out of existence in every industrialised country. That happily is not the 
case, and we find today that side by side with the growth of the power 
indusln, the handloom industry is also advancing. 

Dr, Zianddiii .dlimad (United Provinces Southei’n Divisions: Mnliam- 
madan Eurai): The percentage is being diminished though the volume is 
■inereasmg. 


F.'Mody: Sir, "what axb tJjie recommendations of the repre- 

scntstjves of the handloom industry? They are the people who put pp a 
strong fight for the handloom industry in th& capacity as unofficial advisers 
to Clovernment. l^ey said that they would have no objection to the reten¬ 
tion of the present duty, that is to say, II annas. They were even willing to 
increase it on all counts up to and'including 60’s to enable the mill 
induatn- to compete with China and Japan. Sir, this is the opinion of 
people like my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamakrishua, who pub ufi a .stroug 
fii,iit. and witli whom I had, in the course of the Simla negotiations, many 
arguraeuts. They have no objection to an adequate duty which safeguard’s 
the industry against the inroads of China and Japan. Arising out of that. 
Is a small point which I would like to place before khe House. Our 
agreement uith Lancashire in respect of yam was that the duty should 
be five pel cent, and an anna and a quarter specific on all counts.’ Taking 
the view which the Government of India did with regard to counts above 
50's. ibey have removed the specific duty and in this one particular they 
have, departed from the recommendations of the Indo-Lancashire A'gree- 
merd. In the Select Committee I shall press for the incorporation of this 
specific duty as against Lancashire. There is one circumstance which I 
might as well mention in this connection. It is applicable to more things 
than vam, and that_ is the impending reduction of the working day to 
niTie iiours It is going to make things very difficult for the yam industry 
and it is also going to make things difficult for everv other section. The 
Factories Bill was before a Select Committee only a few' weeks ago, and 
owing to the persuasiveness of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, 
who piloted that Bill, I gave in on that question. I induced my Asscicio- 
tion to ^ve in also. I have induee^also other organisations, representing 
practically 95 per cent of industrial labour in this country, to give up 
their opposition. We have agi-eed to the 9-hour daiy, though it is going 
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to inidce things difficult for us. I should have thought that my Honour¬ 
able friend. Mr Joshi, would be bubbling with enthusiasm and with 
affection for us after that generous gesture that we made, but, as usual,, 
he indulged in a tirade against the mill industry, particularly in Bombay, 
and entered into a philosophic discussion on the rights of labour and 
capital which in Mr. Joshi’s philosophy mean only the rights of labour. 

I ’would ask my Honourable friend what he has done for labour. What 
has he done to help Capital on which labour exists? Everyone knows 
that a ^rationalisation scheme was recommended by an authoritative body 
in 1928. Did labour respond to it in any sense? And, if it did not, what 
wer^. the efforts of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, to induce labour to- 
acc^epb the scheme which has both in its own interests as well as in the 
interests of the industry? Mr. Joshi did nothing, for the simple reason 
that Mr. Joshi has no time between his peregrinations from Delhi to 
lioudon and London to Geneva and Geneva to Simla and back again 
London. These peregrinations, which are provided by an obliging Gover!&?T; 
ment, leave Mr. Joshi no time to look into the ordinary problems of 
labour and capital, which seem to be beneath his notice. I hope that ^ 
^vhen my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, next gets up on his feet, he will 
make a useful contribution, a real contribution, to the problems of 
industry. 

Another question which arises is with regard to the artificial silk duty. 
All that I want to say is that it is perfectly true, as^/my Honourable* 
friend has contended, ‘ that imports have been reduced in the last few 
months. But the reason is that imports have been reduced all round, 
and that it is just a reflex of the general depression. Otherwise, I cannot 
understand how it is that the handloom industry, which consumes an 
enormous quantity of artificial silk yarn, suddenly dropped its requirements 
to a very low fieure in the course of a year. There is another circumstance. 

I am not at all sure that the published figures are an absolute gospel. 

I am not sure at^'all that these figures are not coloured by what is happen¬ 
ing in the Kathiawar States. I promised my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, a return to the charge which I made the other day. 

I am going to support that charge with more facts and figures. 'For my 
purpose today, I am, only going to tell him of one incident wjiich has 
come to mv notice. A telegram was sent about a week ago to somebody 
from somebody from some place. (VeieeB: -‘‘And to some place.*') It 
stated: 

“Whites,” (that is to say, bleached goods) “cannot .ship March shipments. Could' 
we ship to any non-Indian Ports, say, Baluchistan or Cntch,” 

I shall deal with Baluchistan and Cutch and many other places besides, 
when I have opportunity to speak on the Finance Bill, but for the 
time being my object is merely to draw the attention of the Government 
to the circumstance that there is a possibility of stuff getting in which 
does not find its wav into the Trade Eeturns. It is noteworthy; when 
we are considering the duties on artificial silk goods, that the price level 
of those classes of goods has not risen in spite of the increased duties 
which were imposed against them very recently. The Tariff Board recom¬ 
mend that the duties should be high enough to discourage the import of 
artificial silk goods, the extraordinary cheapness of which is having a 
marked effect on the demand for the finer classes of handloom products. 
It is of interest in this connection to know that in Japan the. duty on 
particular types of artificial silk piecegoods is as high as 300 per cent/ and 
even 400 per cent. Sir, there are many other items, hosiery, for instance. 
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in which mv svmpathies are entirely ^cith nay ; 

Pamsay Scott, artificial silk yam, farma and the hke, on all of v 
make my submissions to the Select Committee. 

I come now to the Indo-Laneashire Agreement, the “uch 

little understood, grossly misrepresented “Mody-Lees Pact . What is 

the genesis of this Pact? 

Mr. Gaya Pxasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Your visit to Manchester. 

Mir. H. P. Mody: But something came before that. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy: Sir Ness Wadia's mission. 

Mr, H. P. Mody: What happened was this. I was asked to proceed 
to England in connection with the deliberations of the Eeserve Bank Com¬ 
mittee. My arrival seemed to have been known to a few people there, and 
through the good offices of some mutual friends, within a very few days, 
contact was established between me and some of the leaders of the Lan¬ 
cashire industry in London where they had come for the purpose of meeting 
me. This meeting was followed by a great many more with other people 
reprtfsenting the industry’, and I also had the opportunity of expounding my 
point; of view before the larger public in a series of interview^'s which I 
gave from time to time to the Press, which seemed to be very keenly 
mterested in the matter. I' had dj^ssions besides, .with, many people 
connected with the G-dvemmeitt. ’ The phjedt 6f all my negotiations was 
&rst of all to establish a better understanding between tbe two countries 
In Ife field of jthe indus^ which cpxmts fcq: so much in the life of both. 
^The ^ivitaes of' the Mulbwners* Association, Bombay, and myself in 
parlDculskr had created a great deal of suspicion and resentment in I^anca- 
shire. Equally also some of the things said in Lancashire had been 
strongly resented, by me. I remember now with some amusement that 
when a very important person in Lancashire made a provocative speech, 
I gave Beuier an interview ‘which began ^‘Lancashire seems to be in danger 
of losing her head as well as her trade’*. This was the atmosphere which 
existed’when I went to England. My object was to try and bring about 
a beMer understanding, and that better understanding could only come 
about by a free and frank exchange of views, by a proper understanding 
of each other's position and by the realisation of the cardinal fact that 
the industry in India had come to stay, and would pursue its natural develop¬ 
ment to its utmost limits. There was another matter which had to be 
set right* When I went, I found that the stage has been set for discus¬ 
sions between the Japanese and the British ^industrialists in London. I 

found that was more or less a fait acc&mpli, I pointed oo.t tp my friends_ 

I would ask the House to foi^ve me if in talking of these matters I 
sound a personal note, and perhaps sound it a little too often; I cannot 
help it, I cannot make the narrative impersonal—tried to convey to my 
friends in England that any attempt on their part to settle with Japan 
or with any other power the problems of the Indian market would be 
^ strongly resented. I do not with to deal/with all the difficulties which I 
^^countered with the people whofri I Bad ,to meet all that I would say 
is that, as a result of dozens of ifrfe^€e^vs and discussions’ and the invita- 

wfeieh was finally extended to me by* Manchester and hiy talks with. 
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“the Vfirious organisations in Manchester, it was finally arranged that a 
tripartite conference of industrialists should be held in India. I submit, 
Sir, without claiming anything for myself, but purely because this cir- 
•cumstanee has received very little notice, it was of some historic import¬ 
ance that delegations from two such powerful countries should come to 
this country and seek the hand of friendship of the Indian industrialists 
nnd attempt to solve economic problems by mutual adjustments. 
^(C'heers.) 

The tw’o Delegations arrived; we started first with the Lancashire Dele¬ 
gation and had a number of meetings. Nothing very definite was decided, 
but there was one important principle which was decided in our first con¬ 
versations, and that was that under present conditions, and I want to 
.emphasise the words *‘under present conditions'the Indian industry 
requires a larger measure of protection against Japan than against Lanca¬ 
shire. That principle was accepted, not only by me, but also by my 
friends from every part of India wh'o were in Bombay, some of whom later 
o^roke away from me on other issues. We had a meeting with the Japanese 
Delegation as well, and then we all came to Simla. Our friends from 
Japan did not seem at first to be keen about meeting us, but a series 
of meetings was ultimately brought about. It appeared from the very 
.start that our Japanese friends felt that they could get more change out 
•of the Government of India than out of us, and so the discussions became 
absolutely unreal and we parted with an exchange of courtesies^ 

Then, Sir, the question of/resuming negotiations with Lancashire arose, 
and here most unfortunate differences developed between me and my three 
other colleagues who hailed from other parts of India. I did my very 
best to bring about some sort of agreement, and from one position I went 
■to another and tried to put before them various formulae designed to secure 
their acceptance, and when finally I found that no agreement was possible, 
then, during the very last week of the stay of the Lancashire Delegation, 

I returned to Bombay and put the whole position before my Committee. 
•Sir,/my Committee, after a very prolonged discussion, accepted my view 
.*of things .... 

, Mr. B, Das: Did they accept unanimously? ^ 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Unanimously, and the whole agreement which was 
reached at the committee meetings was endorsed by the general body of 
members by an overwhelming majority, with, in fact, only one dissentient, 
and that dissentient was one of my colleagues who ha<d disagreed with 
me all throughout at Simla. In other words, representatives of every 
centre agreed to endorse the Pact which I had asked my Committee to 
accept. What does this endorsement mean? My Honourable friend,' 
Mr. Das, with that cheerful disregard of facts which die usually betrays, 
and which makes him so delightful a speaker, said, “Oh, these are fellows 
who are all more or less on the verge of bankruptcy. Whom do they 
represent? About 40 mills in the Bombay Island''.^ Mr. Das could not 
have misrepresented the position more thoroughly. The facts are that my 
•organisation is the leading organisation in this country, that it represents 
fully 50 per cent, of the spindles and looms in this country, that there is not 
a single centre of the industry which does not owe allegiance to it, and 
that/the record of work of this Association of an all-India character is one 
to which tributes by the score have been paid, not only by Government, 
hut by the public all these years. 
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Kow, Siij ever since I appended my signature to the Pact, I have not 
ceased to hear about it. I should accordingly like to tell the House what 
the Pact reaUy means. I am afraid, I have seen very few criticisms which 
seem to show an appreciation of its true meaning. The^ central feature o 
the Pact is the provision with/‘regard to the duty on piecegoods. So lar 
as the yam and art silk duties are concerned, nobody seems to have 
worried about them at all. If we had agreed to^ admit them duty free, 
some of my critics would not have raised any voice at all. But when it 
came to the question of the duties on piecegoods, then the howl went up 
from the country that I had sold its interests, that I had sold the industry. 
Now, what is the nature of the Agreement recorded on this question ? To 
understand that, ly'is necessary to go back just a little. In 1930, when 
the first measure of protection was given, the duties against Lancashire 
were 15 per cent., and the duties against Japan and other coimtries were 
fixed at 20 per cent. I heard some one say that in 1930 the Nationalist 
Party were trying actually to help the country by reducing the duties. On 
the contrary, what they w’ere trying to do wras not to bring down the 20 
per cent, to 15 per cent., but to raise the 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. 


Mr, B. Das: They opposed Imperial Preference. 


Mr, H. P- Mody: I am coming to that presently. Now, this duty of 
15 per cent, was raised by two successive surcharges to 20 per cent, and 
25 per cent. What does the Pact do? The Pact merely says, keep this 
duty at the figure at which it exists today, but if the Government of* 
India remove the general surcharge of five per cent, which was imposed in 
October, 1931, then, and then alone, the industry will not raise any objec¬ 
tion to the equivalent relief being given to Lancashire. Now, what is the 
measure of/that concession? In the first place, it is not I who am mak¬ 
ing a present of five per cent.; it will be the Government of India who 
will remove the surcharge if and when the occasion arises. And tlien, 
too, w’hat do we give up? We give up merely the right to talk, the- 
right to demand fcom the Government of India that th^re shall be an 
equivalent protective duty because of the removal of the surcharge. Sir, 

I am leaving it to you to say whether that is a concession which can,| by 
any stretch of imagination, be regarded as being in the nature of a com¬ 
plete surrender of the coxmtry’s interests. What does the Tariff Board's 
own recommendation amount to? Many of my friends who disagreed 
with me were banking on the supposition that the Tariff Board would not 
recommend Imperial Preference. But while the same scale of duties is 
recommended, the Tariff Board’s own figures are a condemnation of that 
recommendation. I am very sorry to have to say so, because I have t]ie 
greatest possible respect for the Board and for its very/able Cliairnian. 
K Honourable Members will turn to page 149 of the Eeport, the Tariff 
^o ard have given figures which carry their own refutation. Lancashire 
^ej dhoiis of 37 counts selling at 16*85 annas; the approximate Japanese 
cloth of B5| counts is selling at 13*2 annas. Mark the difference in the- 
prices of the two products. White nainsooks^ counts of 34J from Lan¬ 
cashire, 15-45 annas; counts of 33| from Japan, 12*20 annas.j There is 
aiiOthgr nttle circumstance also to he noted, and, t^at is that "the Tariff 
Board's own recommendations amount to a differential duty. Eefer to page- 
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'210 and the summary which they have given. This is what the Tariil 
Board say in paragraph 120: 

*Tn cloth of medii;m counts 25s to 40s the specific duties will at first average 
-33J per cent, valorems/on Bi’itish goods and considerably more on Japanese goods. 
It is anticipated that within *a year or two the prices of these goods will be determined 
mainly by internal competition .... 

In cloth of counts 40s to 50s the specific duties will represent a general ad valorem 
rate of 25 per cent.; and in cloth of counts above 50s they will not exceed 20 per 
■cent.*' 

/ 

Now, is the Agreement which we have reached very different in sub¬ 
stance from what the Tariff Board themselves have supported ? While the 
specific duty may be the same against Lancashire as against Japan, its 
incidence on these two classes of goods will be very different. Sir, I 
leave it to you to consider whether an arrangement of this character can 
be said to be a surrender of the industry’s interests. Now, Sir, who 
ap];roved of this arrangement? People seem to imagine that it was I 
alone who entered into this arrangement, that it was I/wdio forced it 
through. They forget that it received the endorsement of an organisa¬ 
tion of an all-India character. And, who are the leaders of that organi¬ 
sation? Some of them are amongst the most successful mill-agents in 
India, men who have grown grey in the service of the industry, men who 
fought its battles when many of its present-day critics were not even born, 

• or had not emerged out of the nursery. Sir, in this connection permit 
me also to say that when people charge me with having betrayed the 
industry’s interests, they foregeVthat I too have fought the battles of the 
industry for many years, and not without a measure of success, I hope. 
One of"our critics is the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Far be it from 
me to criticise that body even though it passed a resolution against the 
Pact. All that I am trying to do is to point out that this Pact which the 
Indian Mereliants’ Chamber condemn was not only entered into by one 
of its past Presidents, that is to say, myself, who had the privilege of 
being its President in 1928,f but it was actively supported, whether before 
or after, by four other past Presidents, including, if you please, the very 
founder of that body. 

Sir, some of the critics are the very people who fought tooth and nail 
on the fioor of this very House against the five per cent, difierential duty 
which came about in 1930. If their efforts had succeeded, the industry 
would have been extinguished; there would have been no protection to 
be had against Japan, I shall tell you why. , 

The section of the Indian Tariff Act,< under which the industry received 
two successive rises of duty, namely, in the first instance to 50 per cent, 
and secondly to 75 per cent., that section is only applicable to cases where 
.-a differential duty exists. Tliere is no other weapon in the armoury of 
the law which would have enabled Government, even if they had been 
convinced that the industry was being driven to extinction, to help it, 
and it is only by the fortuitous circumstance that in 1930 there was a 
measure which established a differential duty that made all these/increases 
against Japan in later years possible. I ask my friend, Mr. Das, and 
my other friends what would have happened if they had carried their point 
of view in 1930. 

Amongst my critics are also those who condemn the Ottawa Pact and 
the part which I took at that time in getting it ratified by this Legisla- 
tfcure. I have every confidence that the Ottawa Pact is going to justify 
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itself. AlreadT in certain classes of commodities, rice, linseed and others, 
enormous expansion has taken place in the United Kingdom maike , 
and the time is coming-|-and the Legislatiire will soon have an oppor- 
tuiiitv of seeing it for itself—when we shaU find that the Ottawa Agree- 
inent has reacted to the benefit of both countries. My Honourable iri^d^ 
Mr. Kaju, reminded me yesterday that this was not the first time^ X had 
expressed my belief in Imperial Preference. Most certainly I believe in 
trading arrangements mutually beneficial in character, but my Imperial 
Preference is not of the variety practised by the sailor, who,^ on being, 
asked whether he had a wife in every port, indignantly replied '‘Certainly 
not: only ports ’^’ithin the British Empire”. In the same "way in which 
the Ottawa Pact is justifying itself, I venture to submit that the Indo- 
Ijancashire Pact is going to justify itself. Already Lancashire’s takings 
of Indian cotton in this country have been double of what they Avero 
in the corresponding period of last year. I have every confidence that, 
within a very few years, if this present atmosphere contmues, Lancashire 
\dll play a very important part as a customer of Indian cotton. When 
that day arrives, then those who have been subjected to so much vilifica¬ 
tion'and abuse day in and day out for all these months, will have Iho 
satisfaction of feeling that it is they, and not their clamant critics, who- 
are the true friends of the agriculturists. 


I shall say very little about the political gains which have flowed in 
my opinion from this Agreement. My friend, Mr. Joshi, has challenged 
tStoijk I would cHoly like to tell him that my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, on his return from Ms labours on tlie Jpmt Select .Coinmittee, 
g^ve an interview to the Press in wMeh he gave'his own view of [what he 
tfepc^t had been accomplished by this P^ct. Probably he will, in the 
wsxrm oi this debate, give expression to Ms views at greater length. My 
frimd. Sir PHroze SetMia, another delegate to the Joint Select Commit¬ 
tee, aiao^^ve an interview in which he endorsed what my friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, stated. There are other members of the * Joint Select 


Committee who have expr^sed to me personally their appreciation of the 
change which had been brought about m the "mentality of Lancashire ; 
and, after all, ^ not forget that Lancashire counts a/great deal in the 
^politics of Great Britain, (xromanding as it does, a ' solid block of 70 
'^members in the House of Commons. I say I shall not deal with this- 
aspect of the case, because I toow that some of my friends are going to 
deal with it, and I will leave it in their competent hands. All that I 
shall say is that I hope this Agreement, this much abused and much 
maligned Agreement, may be the forerunner of many arrangements of % 
reciprocal character between Great Britain and India. Our Pact has 
pm^ded\a great opportunity to Great Britain to seek the hand of friendship- 
of tms country, not only in the econctoic sphere, but also in the political 
relying upon the assurance that there are people in tMs country who are 
always ready to approach these problems in a spirit of mutual goodwill 
free from all political prejudices. If England lets go this oppSimitv' 
she uull have otherthrown the work wMch began with Ottawa, ^hich was 
merely continued by us, and which will go on developing if rSt 
spint IS -preserved in the counsels of both/countries. ^ 

that the text^^in<Ms^ S^tWs^coun^^ 
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that the cotton textile industry has an exceptional claim to public sup¬ 
port in view of the important national interests which it represents’'. 
The industry employs hundreds of housands of people—altogether a 
million and a half people at least are dependent upon it. Indian capital, 
to the tune of something like 80 crores has been sunk in it; and it 
consumes practically half the cotton crop of India. Surely, when I 
plead before this House that this industry is national, that it subserves- 
the interests not only of a small body of manufacturers, but also of 
agricultural interests and of every conceivable Indian interest, surely I 
am not pleading in vain. Surely my Honourable friends will realise the 
great, the enormous importance of this industry; I plead with them and 
with the various provinces of India also, who for some reason or other 
have found it necessary to oppose the protection given to this industry, 
on the basis of the national character of the industry, and I say that if 
this industry, which is the pioneer of all industries in India, were to be 
blotted out of existence, India will be throwm back a century and will just 
be for all time a producer and supplier of raw materials, I have said 
enough. I hope none of my Honourable friends will take amiss anything 
I have said on this occasion. I have put the point of view of the industry 
in perhaps very forcible terms, but it is a subject close to my^heart, 
something with which I have been intimately connected for many years. 
All that I ask my Honourable friends to do is to view the issue dispassion¬ 
ately, and when they do so, I feel certain of their verdict. (Applause-) 

Mr. V. Ramakrishna (Madras: Nominated OfScial): Mr. President, 
1 am glad to be given this opportunity for making my first contribution 
to the debates of this House upon a subject of w'hich I may claim some 
knowledge. As the head of a Provincial Department of Industries and 
more recently as one associated with the Indo-Japanese negotiations to 
represent the interests of the handloom weaving industry, I have had 
special opportunities for studying the problems dealt with in the Bill now 
before the House. The proposals of Government mark .a distinct depar¬ 
ture in our industrial ijolicy in several respects. In the first place, they 
provide special protection for the weaker section of the Indian textile 
industry, the liandloom Aveaving industry, by way of grants-in-aid. In 
the second place, they provide protectioii for an essentially agricultural 
and cottage industry like sericulture. It may be mentioned here that 
sericulture is more an industry of the Indian States than of British 
India. In the third place, they set the seal of approval, upon the trade 
negotiations entered into between the representatives of Lancashire and 
of India. And, lastly, they give partial effect tO' the Trade Agreement 
negotiated on the soil’ of this country between the representatives of 
Japan and of India, a fact which ought to appeal greatly to Honourable 
Members in all purts of this House. 

In dealing with our industrial problems and framing out economic 
policies, I venture to submit that certain conditions peculiar to our 
country have to be borne in mind. Honourable Members are no doubt 
aware of those conditions, but I venture to remind them of those, because 
they have an intimate bearing upon what I am going to say later. The 
first and tlie most important factor is our unlimited resources in man 
power. The Second feature is the peculiar condition of our agricultural 
industry which provides, employment for only a part of the year. The 
third feature is the low^ 'standard of living of the great majority of the 
people of* our country; and, finally, there is the fact that most of our 
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people live in villages. These conditions, I venture to submit, indicate 
that cottage industries and industries which provide employment to the 
agnculturist during the periods of his enforced idleness ought to receive 
the special protection of Government and the sympathetic consideration 
of this Honourable House. EationaJisation of industries has resulted in 
increased unem 5 >loyment in countries h'ke Europe and America, because 
the media of exchange and the instruments of distribution and consump¬ 
tion have not been able to keep pace with the changing requirements of 
rationalised industries. Therefore, I venture to submit that, so far as 
our country is concerned, man power must be preferred to machine power, 
wherever such use provides the worker with an income which is at least 
equal to what he could obtain from the only other competing source of 
employment, namely, agriculture. 


^ hext to agriculture, the handloom weaving industry is the most 
important rural industry. Its importance has been recognised by all the 
Comimttees and Commissions which had anything to do with the economic 

country, beginning ^vith the Famine Commis- 

reiterated its great importance in the economic 
nfe o. the country. In paragi-aph 160 of their Eeport, they have estimated 
the number of handlooms in the country at about 2i i^ions aS tS 

^,99 mfflion y^^of mdustry produced about 

therefore. slmit thf?£e 

important as the power l^m induRtre h mdustry is at least half as 
of value and mLnSet production and 

vrhieh it provider important in respect of the employment 


- Members mav ask whether the 

industiy IS economicaUv sound. I*" venture to RnhS weaving 

cally s^d and can withstand compe^ion evZ^^th^th 

provided certain defects in its orMni!.R+ir Power loom, 

imported doth are sufficientlv hil^to oive the^rdf*^' 

wage on the days cm whioli‘'he |ets work ^ 

^ihat the average production 

m 1933 was about 680 yards If we tdrs 7 i bandloom 

produoticm per Tin-ndlcKi m tha fimi. yards as the daily average 

handlooms Ld Sk M ioS fo^Xiuf ^ B^d £ 

has. therefore, to maWe for foL ^® ^®^dloom weaver 

What he, therefore.rri fo ^ ^7- 

has to borrow money for Qia mnwhao ^ * ®mployment. Secondly, he 
mtemt Thirdly, as^oiniS o^fy L tS? ®f^orbitant rat o? 
the handloom weaver has to nav ^or Board, the price which 
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,has to sell his goods through middlemen who charge heavy commissions. 
Lastly, as his appliances are crude and his designs out-of-date, he is 
unable to meet the changing needs and fashions of the consumers of his 
products. He is, therefore, in need of co-operative organizations which 
will purchase his yarn and sell his cloth, provide him with cheap credit, 
supply him with improved tools and up-to-date designs and secure for 
him continuity in employment as far as possible. These were the consi¬ 
derations which led the G-ovemment of Madras, which I have the hon- ■ 
-our to represent here, to place before the Tariff Board and the 
Government of India the case for the handloom weaving industry and 
press for the provision of funds for organising the industry; apd these 
were the considerations which induced my colleagues and myself, when 
we represented the interests of the handloom weaving industry as unofficial 
advisers to the Indian Delegation at the Indo-Japanese negotiations, to 
press for financial assistance for the development of the handloom weav¬ 
ing industry. The grants-in-aid, Sir, which the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has so generously promised will enable the Provin- 
■ cial Departments of Industries to organise the handloom weaving 
industry. Though industries is a provincial transferred subject, and 
though, in cominou with all Governments in the world, the Government 
of India are faced with acute financial stringency, yet they have made 
a. generous gesture for which the handloom weavers in pjirticular and 
the country in general have ample reason to be thankful. 

Before leaving this subject, I beg to answer the charge levelled against 
the Directors of Industries by my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. 
Handloom weavers, as Honourable Members are fully aware, are un¬ 
organised, and, therefore, practically voiceless. The director of Industries 
in each Province is charged, amongst other things, with the duty of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the handloom weaver. I do not think any better 
testimony is needed to prove- the devotion of the Directors of Industries 
to the cause of the people committed to their charge than the grants-in- 
aid promised by the Government of India. 

Now, I may be permitted to consider the objections raised against the 
Indo-Lancashire Agreement. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, question¬ 
ed the propriety of permitting private persons or bodies to negotiate trade 
agreements. This policv is, I submit, in pursuance of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Imperial Economic Committee on Imperial Industrial Co¬ 
operation, subsequently endorsed by the Ottawa Conference, of which, 
you, Mr. President, were such a distinguished member. The Conference 
announced its conclusions on the subject of Industrial Co-operation in 
these terms: ^ 

**Tt .?>biould, in the opinion of the Conference, be the object of any policy of 
Industrial Co-operaiion within the Commonwealth to sicnre the best division of 
industrial activities among the several parts of the Commonwealth and the ordered 
economic development of each part, with a view to ensuring the maximum eiRcicncy 
and economy of production and distribution. 

It is further the view of the Conference that the precise nature and extent of the 
co-operation to be achieved in any particular industry must largely depend upon 
effective consultation between those engaged or proposing to engage, in that industry in 
any two or more parts of the Commonwealth. 

The Conference therefore recommends to the various industries in which condiiiona 
•sare 'suitable for the purpose, the desirability of making arrangements for such 
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consultation at the earliest possible date; but it records its belief that such consultetion, 
to b© fully effective, should be conducted between responsible persons or boaies- 
adeqaately representative of the industry in each part of the Commonwealth concerned. 

The Conference further recomaiends that the Governments concerned facilitate and 
assist such consultations by all available means.” 

Mr, President, the only point for consideration is, whether the consulta» 
tions in this particular ease were conducted between responsible persons 
or bodies ade^juately representative of the cotton textile industries of the 
United Kingdom and of India. None, so far as I am aware, either In this 
House or outside has questioned the representative character of Sir William 
Cl a re-Lees and bis colleagues to represent the Bidtish cotton textile 
industry. !My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, in an eloquent speech, 
has established his representative character. 

I am glad that my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, admitted that Mr. 
Mody represented at least the cotton mill industry of the Bombay Island. 
It is a well known fact that the costs of production of the Bombay mill' 
industry are much higher than those of the other parts of India. This 
fact was brought to the notice of this Honourable House by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Joshi, when he spoke on the subject yesterday. If the- 
cotton mill industry of Bombay consider the rates provided in the Agree¬ 
ment sufficient to give them a fair return, why should those millowners, 
who are better placed in regard to their costs of production, complain 
aixmt this Agreement? (Hear, hear.) This single fact, I submit, is 
sufficient justification for the GovemTtient to give effect to this Agireement. 
By accepting this Agreement, Government are giving effect to the principle 
of co-operation between representatives of great and important 

of two parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations—a principle 
advocated by the Ottawa Conference and endorsed bv this House when it 
ratified the Trade Agreement between the United Kingdom and this- 
country. 

Honourable Members will thus observe that the proposals of Govern¬ 
ment are conceived in the best interests of the country and are clearly 
intended to advance its industrial and economic development. I, therefore, 
appeal to the House to strengthen the hands of Government by accepting 
the pec^KJsals now placed before it. (Applause.) 

Wt: A. H, Crituznavi (Dacca cvm Mymensingh: Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, unleas we mderstarid the implications of this Bill, and unless we 
have a clear conception of certain fundamental factors in this connection,, 
it win iKjrt be possible to do full justice to the measure under consideration 
before this House. What are those fundamental factors? I will take 
India first, 

India grows more cotton than she can turn into yam and cloth for 
her teeming population which will soon increase to about 400 millions. 
She. therefore, has to seek profitable markets for her surplus cotton. 
That is the first factor. The second factor is that textiles are next to 
agriculture in importance in the ease of India, and that is India's biggest 
national industiy. As such, it requires safeguarding and protection by a 
proper regulation of tariffs. Thirdly, India is not yet in a position to 
meet her requirements in yam and piecegoods, which, therefore, come 
in part from Japan and Great Britain. And, fourth, there is India’s: 
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pouoxcal relations with, the United K ingdom when she is aspiring at the 
present moment for a new Constitution more in Consonance with India’s 
self-respect. These are the four fundamental factors which we have 
to bear in mind in considering this question. I will now taEe Japan. 
Japan is not a grower of cotton, but a large manufacturer of cotton goods, 
a large importer of Indian cotton and an enterprising exporter of finished 
commodities to India, a rival ot the United Kingdom in this respect. Let 
me take now the United Kingdom. She imports cotton, and is, therefore, 
in a position under certain circumstances to relieve India of a portion of 
her surplus cotton. She is naturally, therefore, desirous of having a 
reasonable share of Indian requirements of yarn and piecegoods. Now, 
looking at the problem from a more practical standpoint, India has much 
more surplus cotton for disposal than she can consume in India. As for 
piecegoods required for Indian consumption, about 1,000 million yards 
still have to come in from outside, and that is supplied by Japan and the 
United Kingdom. It is, therefore, a very difficult and complex question. 
It is not easy to reconcile these apparently conflicting and complex 
interests. We are apt to forget at times that India’s economic relations 
with countries, both within and outside the British Empire, have got to 
be regulated in her best interests. I welcome this Bill, because it is an 
attempt at reconciliation so far as our textiles are concerned. There are 
tluve intorpsts to be reconpiled, the interests of the cotton grower, .the 
interests of the Indian jhianufacturers and the interests of the manu¬ 
facturers overseas,—in the United Kingdom and Japan. I welcome gene¬ 
rally the proposals in this Bill because I find there is an honest attempt 
to reconcile all these three apparently conflicting interests, although 
it may be temporarily. After all, Mr. President, hardly anything is final 
in political and commercial relations amongst nations. 

As I said the other day, I repeat my humble tribute to the Honourable 
jhe Commerce Member for the admirable way in which he has 

1 r.M. conducted these negotiations and brought them to a successful 
conclusion, and, 1 repeat, his name will go down in history. No scheme 
of tariffs should, in my humble opinion, be the result of dictation from 
outside. It should not involve any relaxation of the policy of protection 
introduced for the purpose of fostering industries. It should not d'eate any 
misunderstanding between India on one hand and the United Kingdom on 
the other, particularly at a time when the twoi countries are engaged in 
parleying for vast and wide national interests and fourthly it slioukl not 
provoke international ill-will but should promote friendly economic under¬ 
standings. I find all these four conditions are fulfilled in this Bill. It is far 
from any dictation from outside. It is the result of a wise and statesman¬ 
like policy adopted by the Bombay Millowners Association, represented by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and here I pay my liumble tribube bo Mr. 
Mody I have listened to his speech with great interest, with rapt attention. 
I thank him from tlic bottom of my heart for the manner in which lic carried 
out the negotiations in spite of oppoisition and arrived at a Pact which had 
an admirable; effect in London when we were engaged in the deliberations 
in the Joint Select Committee. His name will go down in history as the 
man who brought about peace and harmony between tlie two nations. 

An Honourable Member: It will come. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is bound to come. Secondly, the proposals 
also honour the protectionist policy on which India has embarked, and, 
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thirdlj, the proposals by removing misunderstandings between India 
Ltancashire have made the prospects of the coming Constitution brighter 
than before. Dealing with this political aspect of this question as to how 
far this Agreement will help us and replying to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joshi, w'ho, I find, is sleeping. 

Mr. n. U. Joshi; I am not sleeping. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I made every attempt yesterday to find out from 
the proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee what question he 
was referring to and' from which page in regard to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, he was reading from. He would not give me any informa¬ 
tion on the floor of the House. He went on reading and reading a few 
sentences here and here. 

Mr. M. Joshi: May I inform the Honourable Member .... 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi: It is now too late to inform me. It would have 
helped me if the Honourable Member had said it yesterday. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am not responsible for the Honourable Member’s 
ignorance. 

! I 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi:, I must go into the details of this matter for the 
simple reason that there has been considerable misunderstanding about 
the Mody Pact. It has a great political bearing. I shall tell you how. 

Mr- M, M. Jo^: I shall be delighted if the Honourable Member can 
show what he wants to show. 

Mr. A. H. C&nznavi: There are two die-hards in Delhi today. They 
are here. They are listening to what we are saying here. They are staying 
at the Maiden’s Hotel. They have come here to examine the position as 
to how the Indian Legislative Assembly is taking up this matter. What 
happened in London was this, I have been one of the members of the 
Joint iSeleet Committee who attended the meetings, day in and day out. 
without absence. I followed everything very carefully. I was the 
only Muslim Member in the Delegation who knew something about busi¬ 
ness. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce submitted a memorandum 
which was very annoying. I do not know why the President, Lord 
Linlithgow, postponed their examination from month to month, because 
in the agenda we found that they were to ^have been examined in July, 
but it was postponed till after the recess. 

i 1 

Mr. F. E. James (Aladras: European): The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce asked for it. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They were negotiating in July and that was the 
reason why they asked for a 'postponement, and I am sure, that it will 
be borne out by every. member of the Joint Select Committee who is 
present here today. 

Mr. 2Sr. M. Joshi: They are in the written records which are here in 
my hand. 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: And I have got it as well. J'will read only 
a few passages to convince the House what a great change has taken 
place after this. < 

An Honourable Member* Let us hear that. 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi: This is the prefatory statement, because they 
had submitted their annoying memorandum in June; after this Pact, they 
submitted this at the beginning of November: 

“The evidence which is herewith submitted to the Joint Select Committee was 
prepared some months ago. Subsequent developments which have a significant bearing 
on the future of trade relations between India and Lancashire have encouraged the 
organization to add this prefatory and supplementary statement.” 

* That is the language. And they say: 

' “In July last the Chairman of the Bombay Millowners Association, Mr. H. P. Mody, 
had a series of conferences with the representatives of the Lancashire cotton industry 
and in August a delegation comprising the- representatives of the British cotton 
and artificial silk industries left for India where they have since been participating 
in discussions with the Indian Government and the Indian millowners.” 

I will read only one more passage from this and then I will come to 
the evidence. 

Mr. N". M. Jofihi: Bead paragraph 5. 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: You can read that afterwards. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: X ask you to read, because you are challenging my 
statement. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am reading from the supplementary memo¬ 
randum : 

“The Lancashire organizations are gratified to learn that discussions have been 
proceeding in an atmosphere of cordiality and friendliness. They accept this as 
significant Lancashire’s own desire to bring about a mutually satisfactory understand¬ 
ing is shared in that country. The Lancashire organization give their complete moral 
support to these effortxS at exploring the field of co-operation. They do not hesitate 
to express an emphatic preference, before all other methods, for the practical solu¬ 
tion of the trade problems by a genuine demonstration of reciprocal goodwill.” 

That what they said, I will read now what they said in their 

memorandum. I think on hearing that, the whole House will be up m 
arms. They say: - 

“Believing that reciprocal interest is the best and most permanent basis of interna¬ 
tional trade, the organization have welcomed the opportunity of sending a delegation 
to India. They trust that the work of this mission will be the forerunner of a new 
and fruitful basis of mutual co-operation in which all misundoratandings and differ¬ 
ences may be forgotten and th«n,t as a result of the joint discussions, a new era of 
long-term* agreement is at hand.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Hovr 
long will the Honourable Member take? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will take one hour more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
House will now stand adjourned and meet again at a quart.er past two. 
The Chair will once again remind Honourable Members that if this debate 
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is to be comprehensive, there must be a little more co-ordination. If, 
for example, a particular point of vievr has been strongly put forward y 
one Honourable Member, another Honourable Member need not repeat 
the same argument at length. It is more important in a debate or is 
nature that the various points of view should be given expression to, and 
that is only possible if each Honourable Member takes not more than a 
reasonable time. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Air. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. A. H. Ghnznavi: Mr. President, referring to the evidence of the 
representatives of the Alanchester Chamber of Commerce, I will read out, 
with your permission, a few other passages. The Lord Chairman 
remarked. 

you desire to make any statement apart from the memorandum and the 
preface ?—^We should just like to say that since we composed this evidence, we sent out 
a mission to India to confer with* Indian millowners andl the Government of India 
and we have an emphatic preference^’ (My Honourable frimid, Mr. Joshi, may mark 
th^ words) ‘Tor Motion by co-operation as being preferable to fiolutign by some 
d the ittgniaeiiie that we have advanced peihaps in the joint evidence.*^ 

Mr, M. Joshi: Have they withdrawn their demand for a safeguard ? 

Kr. ^ :SL He was present there when they gave that 

evidence. Surely he must have noticed that they gave away the whole 
of their case, and, I am sure, he must have heard what the die-hards 
had said about this. They said that if that was their evidence, what 
■was the use of their coming t|iere and taking up their time? They gave 
away all their case in preference to a solution by co-operation and they 
did not insist on these safeguards as they insisted in their first 
memoraxidum. 


IGr. H* M. Joshi: Alay I ask where they withdrew their demand for 
safeguards? < 

Mr* A. H. Ghtumavi: It is difficult to make a gentleman understand 
who win not understand. I will not take up the time of the House by 
answering these interruptions, because I found that you, Sir, also express¬ 
ed the desire that I should not take them up. So, I shall shorten mv 
speech as much as possible. Lord Chairman says:^ 

“You have been impressed by the results of that Delegation ?—We have.*' 


One of the die-hards now asked them the question. This was Mr. 
Hodier, who was giving the evidence: * 

“I hope I may be permitted to begin my few questions by offering you my conera- 
tulations on what seems to me, at any rate, so far as we know of it the very 
^ccessful residt of the negotiations wMch have taken place. I understand you to say 
that the procedure of fnendly negotiations which has been followed in this case is the 
one wkMi you would always prefer and which you think is most conducive to th« 
interests botii of this country and of India ?—Tes.’’ 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: At the same time, retain the safeguards. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They have not insisted on these safeguards 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why did you sign the Joint Memorandum, paragraphs 
11 and 12? 

Mr. A. H.. Ghuznavi: It is much better to answer these questions 
outside this House, 

I will now read the cross-examination of Mr. M. R. Jayakar. Surely 
Mr. layakar has defended the Bombay interests to the best of his ability, 
and what did he say? His question "was this: 

“Before I begin, may I congratulate you on the spirit of your preface?—Thank you 

Sir. 

I suppose you are satisfied that the method of co-operation and good-will is the 
right method in such matters, as you said in your previous answer?—^Yes. 

But do you not think that you will get better terms from India by adoption 
-of this method rather than by having strict provisions in the Constitution?—I think 
we have said so in the evidence.” 

Will that satisfy my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; No. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Another question: 

“You agree that you will get better terms by the adoption of this method than by 
having strict provisions in the Constitution?—^Yes. I think you realise that what- 
•ever rules there may be in the Constitution their working will have to depend on the 
good-will of the Indian people?—^Certainly.” 

I will now take the cross-examination of Sir Phiroze Sethna. Ib is a 
long cross-examination and I will read out only a few lines just to give 
an idea to this House as to what extent they are now trying to buy 
Indian cotton: 

“In para, 7 and also in para. 29 you refer to the Ottawa Agreement when Lancashire 
promised to help India by endeavouring to get more Indian cotton consumed. May 
we know what efforts have b*een made in that direction so far, or has any success 
been achieved or is likely to be achieved?—(Mr. Bodier) The matter engaged our 
.attention and the attention of Lancashire as soon as the Otta-v^a Agreement was 
reached and at once before we arrived at Ottawa a Committee was set up to inquire 
into this matter and since then the Chamber of Commerce has formulated a Committee 
of merchants to inquire into it. The British Cotton Growing Association have been 
communicated with to do all that they can to foster it and also special meetings have 
been held by the Chamber of Commerce in Manchtester.” 

He goes on saying what they have done and they have asked the Presi¬ 
dent's permission if Mr. Gray would follow and give a detailed account 
and how far they have succeeded. It is all a very interesting statement. 
Mr. Gray says: 

“My Lord Chairman, we are using every endeavour in Lancashire to encourage as 
far as possible the use of the Indian cotton. As Mr, Bodier has pointed out no 
doubt you are familiar with the fact that there is a groat deal of Indian cotton that 
•can only be used in relatively low qualities of yarns and fabrics and in the main 
these are not Lancashire production, but T might say here as a Director of the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation that we are using ourselves between 20,000 and 30,000 
bales of Indian Cotton, every year and that use we are endeavouring to extend and 
to encourage its extension among all our spinners and our weavers.” 
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I shall take up no more of the time of the House in saying what he 
sain further. I shall only make a statement from this book. He said. 

“B-v putting up machineries to utilise the short staple cotton, which is grown in 
India/ we will do all in our power, every cotton industry in Lancashire wnll use more- 
and more Indian cotton than any other cotton.” 

This is in short what he says. He also said: 

“There are many difficulties in our way, but wre shall make every attempt to get 
over those difficulties and take over as much of Indian cotton as possible.” 

One more passage, Mr. President, and I shall finish with this evidence. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour said: 

“Usntleanen, I also congratulate you on the tone of your memorandum and the- 
preface.” 

Sir, after ail, this Agreement with Lancashire expires in 1985. Surely 

you do not mean to say that the Indian cotton industry is going to give* 

us all our cloths in these two years. What is all this noise about? Look 
at the efieet which that Agreement had over the deliberation of the 
Committee in London. Whatever may be the reason, their exami¬ 
nation was postponed from day to day. To my mind, it struck 

me that the Lord Chairman was very unwilling that anything said 
or anytiiing expressed before the Committee might hurt the Indian 

Deiegsition. That was oxte of the causes which made him think twice 
before he asked the Lancashire people- to give their evidence. It was. 
fortunate that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, intervened nnd we 
got over tbat trouble. They came before us with their supplementary 
memorsiidum and the story was changed. They were friends and they 
wanted to negotiate m friends. If I had time, I could show that they 
expressed in their evidence their desire that India must make her own 
clothsr, and that they had the utmost sympathy with the Indian industry. 

Now, I come to Japan. Let us not forget that to a great extent we 
grow cotton in this country and that Japan is one of our biggest buyers. 
Our best attention must, therefore, be given to Japan. Surely there must- 
be quid fro quo without which you cannot expect Japan to go on buying our* 
cotton. I do not agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, when lie said' 
that Japan must buy Indian cotton. They said they would not, and you had 
to come down on your knees to bring about an Agreement. Therefore, you 
cannot offend that nation. We have to look to the interests of the agricul¬ 
turists first and the industrialists afterwards. As I already said, look at 
the achievement of the Honourable the Commerce Member. I'wish he 
could do something, so far as I am concerned, about jute in Bengal. He 
has made an Agreement with Japan that they are bound to buy 15 lakhs 
of bales of cotton. The cotton growers in India are assured to that extent 
and if Japan want to buy more, of course they are at liberty to do so pro¬ 
vided also they can export to a certain extent. 

I shall now come to the fourth point, and it is this, prevention of 
economic and pohtical misunderstandings of an international character I 
submit that the Indo-Japanese Agreement, which is embodied in this Bill 
18 a clear recogmtion of the intematibnal aspect of onr economic life and' 
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is an illustration of peaceful adjustment of international commercial hostili¬ 
ties. In this connection, it is probably not out of place to mention that 
the non-fulfilment of this condition, as well as the interest of the 
consumers which were efiected by the imposition of the prohibitive duty 
on the Japanese hosiery, compelled me to raise my voice of protest against 
the former Bill wiiich was recently passed in this House, and, therefore, 1 
would again appeal to the Honourable the Commerce Member to reconsider 
the drastic character of the imposition of the duty on imported hosiery 
w'hich puts practically a ban on the imports from Japan. We cannot aSord 
to offend Japan, because they are our biggest buyers of cotton. I would 
also respectfully invite him to consider several classes of hosiery goods' 
which are not as yet manufactured in India yet. Their exemption is justi¬ 
fied on the same ground as w^as taken in 1930 for the exclusion of 
Ijancashire goods from the protective duty then imposed, I will read a 
passage from the speech of' Sir George Eainy: 

**On the top of this a special protective duty of five per cent, was imposed. 
The scope of this duty however is limited to non-British goods, the Government’s 
contention being that if the scope of the ditty Vras not limited in this manner a vast 
range of goods, in Which at the moment Bombay was not interested would be affected 
to the needless deti-iment of the consumer, and that excluding British goods from the 
scope of the duty meant excluding just that class of goods which was not in direct 
competition with Bombay,” 

Therefore, I say, it js not fair to impose a high duty on those hosieries 
wdiich we do not manufacture now^ You laid dowm that policy yourself 
in 1930- If it can be shown that those classes are not made now, no 
case has, been made out to put on such a high tariff even on those goods. 

I was very sorry to see my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, referring to 
the Bengal agitation. I wish he did not bring in- that controversial point. 
It is very imfortunate that he did so. Coming as I do from Bengal, I 
have to tell him the real facts. He said that Bombay never exploited 
Bengal. Sir, the position in 1905 was this. We were agitating against 
the Partition of Bengal, and I was one of those who were against the 
Partition. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay Oify: Non-Muhammadan Urban): But 
Mr. Mody w^ns then in the nursery. (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. H. Ghuzuavi: Therefore, it is all the more regrettable that he 
referred to an incident of 1005 of w^hich he has no knowledge whatever. 
Sir, in a public meeT-in^g held-on the 3rd of August, 1905,- ten lakhs of Bengal 
citizens assembled irt the Federation Hall grounds .... 

Sir Cowasji .Tehangir: Ten lakhs'^’ 

Mr, A. H, Ghuznavi: If the Honourable Member wants to question that 
figure, I will give him the copy of the Englishman of that date which I 
possess. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Most probably my Honourable friend only exag¬ 
gerates by one cipher. 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi; Just as mv Honourable friend always does. 
(Lau^htor.) T was the President of that meeting. (Hear, hear.) I havo 
not that speech in my possession, but wo passed a B.esolution boycotting 
British goods. That w^as the first time in the historv of India when we 
used the boycott movement as a political weapon. What was the result? 
We said we will not buy British goods; and thanks to mv Honourable 
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friend, Mr. JosW, they have been reduced to the position of orphans in 
Bombay on account of his labour unions, and so on- The whole of the 
Bombay trouble has been due to my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi* 
(Laughter.) But, I will eoine to that later on. 

Now, what happened in 1905? Sir, T have the authority of Sir P. C. 
Ray for saying that the Bombay mills were then tottering and we came 
to their rescue. We told them we would buv their goods only and. of 
nobody else; and the first thinsr that they did was to raise their prices 
bv 400 per cent. (A Voice : ^'Ahmedabad did that."’) Most of the Ahmeda- 
bad mills were not in existence then. There were only a few in existence 
m 1904 or 19C^ and, excepting^ perhaps one or two mills, they were 
only dealing in yams and not in dhotis and saris, I have been myself 
in the trade, and so I Iniow all about this business. Sir, an Honourable 
friend the other dav complimented me as being an expert salesman. 
That is perfectly true; I was an expert salesman. He complimented me 
acrain as the Member for Japan in this House; that is also perfectly true, 
because I defend Japan as I have a great admiration for that country, 
not onlv now, but from manv vears aero when I was a hov- It is they 
who showed us the livht. not the West hut the East; and probably tomorrow 
mv Honourable friend from Cuttack will tell me that I represent the 
Lancashire interests in this House. Sir, what happened? Not being 
satisfied with making 400 per cent profits, they went on to do another 
tiling at which you will be surprised. This is a statement which I am 
not making now for fhe first time. I have made this statement in 1927, 
in 1^0, in 1931, in 1982 and now in 1934, I am making it again; and I 
have got documentary evidence, criminal Court records, which will prove, 
if I am challenged, that what I am saying is correct. And what is that? 
They bought up all the British goods that were in India. Of course it was 
not lhe„ mills that did it, but the managing agents and they made the 
profit. They never gave the profit to the mills. *They bought up this 
cloth, sent it to the mills, tore off one yard containing the words “Made in 
England” and gave it a little rougher finish, brou£rht it back and sold it 
as Swadeshi at 400 per cent more profit. They did the same thing with 
Japanese goods. Not being content with that they placed orders with 
Iianeashire and Japan to send out unfinished goods. And I have got 
records to prove that. A case was made out in the Calcutta Police Court 
that they were selling these goods as made in India,—all done by the 
managing a^nts. What was the result? Thev took the cloth to their 
mills, put the label ”Made in India” or ''Made in Jehangir Mills” 
(Lauo-hter), sold it to Bengal, and then, Sir, as you are aware, Bengal 
absorbs 40 por cent of the piece-goods in India as Mr. Hardy has shown 
in his report. ' ^ 

Kc. PraSdent {The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Bid they 
sell it through expert salesmen? (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is the same thing today. They are now shed¬ 
ding crocodile tears about hosieries. Do I not know what they did with 
the Japanese hosieries that used to come to Calcutta? They passed it 
on as “Made in Jehangir Mills”. (Laughter.) And what was the result? 
The result was that they made tons of money,—the mananging agents 
nc^ the mills,—and they squandered that in France in buyino- Villas and 
smoMug expensive cigars. (Laughter.) ' 
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This was in 1905, and this went on till 1911 when Lord Hardinge annull¬ 
ed the Partition of Bengal, and we ceased to buy Bombay goods. The 
boycott movement was withdrawn. But they were again in trouble; there 
was no Legislative Assembly in those days before which they could come 
wdth a beggar's bowl. What happened was a stroke of luck. The War came 
in, and that enabled them again to make piles of money. Neither Manches¬ 
ter nor Japan could come; they speculated in cornering all the cotton in 
the world, but in doing so they lost all their money. The result was that 
after the War they were again in trouble and from that day they became 
the spoilt children of the Government of India, coming here year in and 
year out with a beggar’s bowl. 

Sir, at the moment w’e have no desire to go into all that and I would 
not have mentioned a single word about it if my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, had not mentioned Bengal. If they had kept a reserve for 
the rainy day, their position today would have been different. They never 
kept a reserve; they speculated and here is the Tariff Eeport of my Hon¬ 
ourable friend. Sir Prank Noyce. It is an illuminating report. The in¬ 
efficiency disclosed is colossal; the hereditary managing agency with their 
relations auditing the accounts has been exposed, and they need not 
come ,and tell us here that they are very good and efficient people. But, 
nevertheless, so far as Bengal is concerned, let me tell my Bombay friends 
that we consider your industry as a national industry and every support 
that you ask us in this House we -will give to you. You may have made 
mistakes, but you did not make them deliberately and your troubles are 
partly due to my Honourable friend over there (Mr. N. M. Joslii)- Every 
time you come for some protection he says **Eaise vour w’^ages". Poor 
fellows, how are they to pay? The protection was given to enable them 
to compete with others, not to raise the wages. That was the trouble in 
London. How did Lancashire lose its business in India? In the first 
place, of Course, it was their own folly, which they now admit, in not 
taking a bit of Indian cotton. eTanan took advantage of that and they 
have p’ot the symnathy of India with them. The next difficulty 
was that of labour unions, and in this connection T will read just a few 
lines which a London friend of mine gave me when I was there last. 
What was their trouble? T had also seen these gentlemen of Lancashire 
and had a long and friendiv discussion with them as to how to fmnrove 
their trade with India, and so on. What mv friend said was this: that in 
Bnorland cotton sninning and weaving were basic industries and were sub- 
ieet to flu evtremelv laro-e measure of nroteetion. Por this reason they were 
often utilised for political purposes. The British cotton industry developed 
on this account and it was now declining for the same reason—^too much 
protection caused loss of force in the comnetition with foreim rivals. The 
British spinning workers nowadays complained of misdirected measures of 
the Government causing difficulty in their lives, although their work was as 
hard as their ancestors who used to live in comfort. No researches were 
conducted and no imnrovemeut was made. The British sninning iudustrv 
since the European War had been completely under the swav of* trade 
unionism,—mv friend, Mr. Joshi. Owners of factories were in charge of 
purchase of marterials and the sale of products only and all the manage¬ 
ment of the mills was under the control of trade unions. Those unions ha'd 
reifused to use the automatic weaving machines in order not to increase 
unemployment: they were not using automatic looms, which saved money 
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because of unemployment. They vv'ould not also consent to use Indian 
cotton for sanitarv reasons. The factory owners wanted to follow tha 
example of Japan," but the workers would not listen to them and prefer to 
blame the Government for their loss of prosperity, which was due to their 
Own obstruction and their employers’ lack of enterprise. In Japan, one 
man was in charge of 20 weaving machines, while in England, one man had 
only six machines to take care of ... . 

Mr, !?■. M. Joshi: 20 automatic looms: it is quite a different matter. 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi: Yes, these are automatic looms. Pour years ago, 
one rnnn Iiad only four machines to loTik after, and it took four years after 
a bard strugsfle between capital and labour to iilcrease the number to six. 

Sir, I have almost concluded, and I shall now’' say just a few^ w’ords 
in regard to the two Agreements, one wdth the United Kingdom and the 
other w’ith Japan. Firstly, after all, their operation is eoniined to two and 
three years respectively. It is only for two or three years. Secondly, 
you have to bear in mind that India has to find a market for nearly four 
million bales of surjdus cotton. You must be friendly with these two 
countries. England can buy our cotton and she has yu'bmised to' biiy 
Indian cotton more and more. Thii-dly, it wdll be some years before 
India will be able to manufacture enough to clothe her entire population. 
As I said, in matters textile we must think nationally, and,’ if we do so, 
Boml^y will be able to assert her rightful position. India refuses tb 
neeognise inter-provincial jealousies in this cMxaneotibh. ' , • 

I shall also point out another matter to my Honourable friend, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, that a trial shopld be given to the rather belated experiment 
of securing and developing foreign markets for Indian products through the 
help of British agencies. This Bill takes a wider and mutual recognition 
of the needs, rights and conditions in India, the United Kingdom* and 
Japan, where the textile industries make an essential contfibution to 
national prosperity, and, therefore, they have to be preserved* iu all tlu} 
three countries: I support' the motion. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy: Sir, I am as conscious as my Honourable friend, who 
has fust sat dowui, of the very complex character and,the great importance 
of the measure now’- before us; but I am plso conscious of* the fact that, 
having regard to the limitations of time, we cannot expect to deal'with 
all the various aspects Of this measure at such great length as perhaps one 
would desire. 

There are two different industries concerned in .this mea,sur.e, one,— 
the largest organized industry next cmly to agriculture, and the other,’— 
a cottage industry of very great importance, particularly. to certain areas 
of this country- Then, there are two different agreements, one of .an 
official character, the other of a non-official character. And I propose to 
confine myself to the question of the textile; industry on the present 
occasion. ’ i ^ 

Sir, the present occasion is of veiy great ^ importance to^ the textile 
industry, because, although in 1927 and '1930 we had two substaihive 
measures dealing with this industry- for similar purpose, they were la 
has already been pointed out, intended to give .a kind of temporary shelter 
to the industry. In the case of the measure o£ 1927,, it was ^lmo«t 
exclusively designed for the benefit of the section of the industry situatecf 
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in Bombay, because that was subject to certain very special disadvantages 
on that occasion. In 19S0, the entire cotton textile industry of the country 
was affected by unfair competitive conditions, but this is the first time 
when this industry, as a result of the Tariff Board inquiry, has satisfied 
."11 the conditions that the Piscal Commission laid down for substantive 
protection being given to any industry. From that point of view, this 
measure is of very great importance, not only to the textile industry, 
but also to this House, and deserves our very closest consideration. 

, Now, Sir, during these few years, the cotton textile industry has passed 
through various stages of development in various parts of India, and it 
has been admitted by the Tariff Board itself, and it is al^o a patent fact, 
that Bombay does no longer enjoy the i^redominant position that she used 
to in this industry a few years back. That is a factor of very great 
importance that has to be borne in mind when particularly we come to 
deal with the non-official Agreement between certain textile interests of 
this country and of Lancashire. Now, Sir, another tendency that we find 
is that mills are growing up nearer local centres of consumption; places 
like Bengal, for instance, are going in more and more for the cotton 
textile industry. There are several mills already in working order in my 
Province, and there is one well established mill in my own constituency. 
And anybody who knows anything about Bengal knows that, in order to 
cater for the local taste, these local mills have to go in more and more 
for the higher counts in respect of which the competition from Lancashire 
is greater than in respect of the lower counts. 

Now', Sir, my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, said that, so far 
as the case for protection goes, he accepts the finding of the Tariff Board, 
namely, that this is an industry which deserves to be protected by legis¬ 
lative enactment. As for the definite tariffs to be imposed, he said his 
task had been very m\ioli lightened by tbe. two Agreements. So far as the 
Lancashire Agreement goes, he practically, though not in so many words, 
admitted that he had abdicated his functions in favour of the representatives 
of the two industries who arc imrties to that Pact. With regard to the 
Japanese Agreement, this must be said in its favour that it was the result 
of negotiations between two (-roverumeiits, and not between the represen¬ 
tatives of private interests. Now, Sir, the Tariff Board is good enough for 
the purpose of making out a case for protection, but when we come to 
deal with the question of duties to be imposed for the purpose of carrying 
out that recommendation, well, then, thei’e is Mr. Mody to dictate as to 
what the duties are to be. My friend said that the facts of the situation 
iiave-been altered. My friend perhaps did not realise that there are other 
facts also which have altered. For instance, as stated by Mr. B. Das, 
when you look u]) the list of membership of the Bombay Association and 
you find 100 and odd mills as members of that body, you have also to 
take into consideration the fact that a large percentage of those concerns 
are no longer in existence for all practical purposes .... 

Mr. H P. Mody: No, no, they are actually working. 

Mr, K. 0. ISTedgy: They are closed down. 

Mr. S. P. Mody: No, no, over 100 arc working. 

Mr. K. ;0, Neogy: TheUi again, my friend, Mr. Mody, said that all the 
yarious centres of this industry are rc])rosenie.d on tliat Association tind 
it is in that sense a widtdy representative body. . T am not going to (lisj)uie 
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tile fact that there are certain concerns belonging to different parts of India 
which are members of this particular body. But, Sir, when we are talking 
of competition with Lancashire, we have got to bear in mind what are the 
classes of goods in respect of which our own products enter into competi¬ 
tion vdth. Lancashire and we have then to find out as to which organization 
represents the interests that are more vitally concerned in the manufac¬ 
ture of those very goods. 

Kow, Sir, I took the trouble of looking into the figures that are available 

3 p H subject, apart from what appears in the Tariff 

Board Beport, and here is a publication, a Government 
publication, dealing with the production of cotton yarn and cotton 
pieeegoods throughout India, and I find,—and here I must apologise 
to my friend, Mr. Mody, because I have to refer to the Bombay 
Island separately from the, other centres of production, because 
that is exactly "what I find as being one of the distinct heads under which 
statistics have been published by the Government themselves,—^when we 
look into these statistics I find that in respect of yarns between 31’s 
and 40's and yarns above 40 *s, the Bombay proportion, that is to say, 
the proportion of the outturn of the mills in Bombay Island to their total 
production, is about -^th, that is to say, the counts in respect of which the 
competition is likely to be keener from Lancashire form about |th of the 
total production of Bombay Island. Now, come to Ahmedabad, the next 
largest centre of production. There I find that counts between BVs 
and 40’s and above 40's together form about Jth of the total quantities of 
yam mmufacteed in that centre. If, again, you take into account the 
©u^ut of yarns of these counts of the mills in other centres of the country 
mills which are members of the Bombay MiUowners^ Association, the 
pn^rkon would be materially reduced, that is to say, if you take into 
a^nnt the pr^uction of counts between 31 ^s and 40’s and above 40’s of 
aii the that are members of the Bombay MiUowners’ Association, 
you ^fil itod that that production is of a negligible character compared 
to their total production. Now, Sir, it is very easy for my friend to be 
chantabie at the expense of others. My friend enters into a pact which 
aamittediy is designed to give some amount of advantage, comparative 
advantage, to Lancaslme m the Indian market, and I do nU think even 
depute this proposition that the members of the Bombay 
Millowners Association are not as interested in the manufacture of counts 
of thorn numbers as, for instance, the mills in Ahmedabad. Not merelv 
that. I have referred to the fact that there is one mill, a well estebliSd 
own constituency, a mill of not very long standing a mill 
which has succeeded in establishins itself nnlv 
th, prot.^™ that 

Now Sir, a few questions were sent down to the avents nf mi’ 

and the reply, which I have in my hand sWrtha^ln 

mill the coarser counts in 1933 accounted for 14 lakhs of noiinrl 

pared to 11 lakhs of pounds of finer counts, which s a ve^ S 

for any miU in India .... ® percentage 

An Honourable Member; Where is this mill situated. 

again, they have gi^n us toSr pro^amme^or 1934 “^?^^*^®* • 
that, as compared to 15 Ifllrhe ©f nmindn ir, L 

to hat, .boat 20 lakh, of poaad, in »ant.,Ta S? poiS MtX? 
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if this Bill is passed into law, they will sustain a loss of at least Bs. 1,48,000 
by reason of the fact that they will have to reduce their prices by at least 
five per cent. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Will you kindly say what they mean by fi.ner counts? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: 31's to 40's and above. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Will my Honourable friend just allow me to point 
out that in coarser counts of 40*s to 50*s the Tariff Board proposed a duty 
of 25 per cent, and in counts above 50 *s 20 per cent. My agreement is 
more liberal than that. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: They deal with 31 ’s to 40’s and above 40's and it is 
not merely coarse counts that are involved in this. Therefore, we must 
remember that it is not merely Bombay, it is not merely Ahmedabad, but 
there are other growing centres of this industry which are vitally affected 
by this measure. While on this point, I also want to refer to the fact 
that the newly started Bengal Cotton Mills Association have pretested 
against this particular measure, as reported in the Indian Textile Journal^ 
a journal which is friendly to my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody’s cause. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliax (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): It is about yarn. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Yam goes with cotton piecegoods which are woven 
out of those yarns. 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Mody has also the support of the Banga Lakshmi 
Cotton Mills. Does that mill join the Bengal protest? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is not, therefore, correct on the part of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, to say that when the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association agrees to this Pact, every centre of this industry must be 
taken to have agreed. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, towards the 
conclusion of his speech, expressed the hope that the Agreement, which 
will go down in history as the Mody Agreement, will be followed up by 
similar other trade agreements. I do not know about that, but one thing 
about which I should like to know something from my Honourable *friend, 
Sir Joseph Bhore, is this, as to whether there is anything up his sleeves 
at the present moment, as to whether we have got the full picture before 
us, so far as the Agreement with Lancashire is concerned. There were 
certain questions in this House which my Honourable friendi tried to parry, 
but the fact remains that when the Lancashire Delegation was here, it 
made certain representations officially to the Government apart) from 
carrying on negotiations with the Bombay mill industry. This is what 
the press communique itself says, the press communique dated the 17th 
August 1933: 

“They (the Government of India) note also that it is desired to take advantage 
of the presence of these representatives in India to make representations to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in respect of trade relations generally with particular reference to 
arrangements best suited to serve at the same time Indian and the United Kingdom 
textile interests.*' 

Then, again, they give a promise to consider most carefully any repre* 
sentatjion that the Lancashire delegates might wish to make. At the 
conclusion of their labours in India, when the Delegation were about to 
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leuvc tJie shores of India, Sk Joseph Bhore addi’essed a letter to the 
Head of that Delegation, and there he says this: 

‘ You have made certain representations to the Government of India on behalf of 
the United Kingdom cotton and artificial silk industry. I can assure you that these 
representations will be carefully' and syTupathetically considered. 

And so on. Now, Sir, I dare say, my Honourable friends attention 
has been dra^n to what has appeared in the Manchester Guardian with 
reference to this particular measure. The Manchester Guariian- refers to 
the assurance that my Honourable friend conveyed in that letter to the 
Head of the Manchester Delegation^ and is evidently not quite satisfied 
with the present Bill. This is w^hat I find in a commercial journal which 
quotes the Manchester Guardian on this particular point. I have no desire 
to give any lengthy extract, but this is what I find to be partieiilaiiy 
important: 

new cause of anxiety has arisen m the Tariff Bill introduced into the Indian 
Legislative Assembly on the 6th February which completes a revision of the duties on 
textiles and which makes many changes which may do considerable damage to British 
trade.*’ 

it refers to the expectation that this particular measure will be 
followed up by further negotiations between the Government of India and 
the British interests for something more than the Bill provides. A question 
was asked on this particular point in the House of Commons on the 5th 
Pebruarys 1934. Jfc. Hammersley asked the Secretary of State for India: 

“'Whattoer negotiations have yet been commenced between the Government of 
Great Britain and the Government* of India for a comprehensive trade agreement 
eocteading the principles of the Ottawa Agreement to include all textiles.” 

The Secretary of State’s answer was this: 

*^The matter is under consideration. As a first step the Government of' India are 
seeking to obtain legislative authority for the Bombay-Lancashire agreement.” 

And so on. What is the next step that is contemplated at the present 
moment, that is what I want to know from myr Honourable friend. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, while dealing with the Lancashire Pact, 
was careful enough to omit to point out* to the House as to whai. sub¬ 
stantial gain this country can expect from that Agreement. We are asked 
to make some definite concessions by way of a Statutorr enactment in 
favour of the United Kingdom industry. "What is the quid pro quo in 
this particular case? Some vague assurances of more cotton purchases, 
some more vague assurances about finding a place in the quota which the 
United Kingdom may secure in respect of her textile industry in other 
countries! So far as the assurance about cotton purchases goes, it is well 
knowm that that was a condition which was expected of the Lancashire 
industry to satisfy as a result of the Ottawa Agreement. If you will look 
at the evidence given by the Lancashire witnesses before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, their written statement, 'which was composed many 
months before the Deleafation came out to India, many montha before 
even Mr. ^Mody imadned that there could be such an Agreement, before 
even the conversations were initiated in England—there they pointed out 
that. 

Mr. F. E. James: mat is the date of that? 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The date is not given here, the evidence was given 
on the Brd November, and it is stated that this memorandum was prepared 
some months ago—that is what I find from the preface to the memo¬ 
randum itself. There they point out that they had been trying to carry 
into effect that understanding which was arrived at Ottawa in respect of 
larger cotton purchases. It is not, therefore, fair on the part of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, to trot that out in justification for this 
particular Trade Agreement. 

Mr. O. S. Eanga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): But will the Honourable Member read further 
what they said after the Agreement was reached or when the Agreement 
w’as about to be reached, for i distinctly remember that Mr. Jayakar 
congratulated the'Lancashire people on their magnificent response to thi>s 
economic agreement? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: My Honourable friend need not have interrupted 
me on that point, because I am going to deal with that evidence. What 
1 was about to say is this. This was a consideration for the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment, and it cannot be trotted out as a consideration for the Mody 
Agreement also. Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, wants to 
know something aboiut the change in the attitude,of Lancashire brought 
about by this Agreement. So far as the purchases of cotton go, it may 
have given them a greater impetus in the matter of carrying out the under¬ 
standing which they entered into at Ottawa, but nothing more than that. 

An Honourable Member: Still it is something. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Now, Sit', a reference has been made to the preface 
in the Lancashire statement before the Parliamentary (■onimittee, the 
])reface which is supposed to have directly resulted from the Mody Pact. 
Now, if my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, had cared to read out a few 
lines from paragraph 5 of that preface as also from paragraphs 6 and 7, the 
House would have seen that the Manchester witnesses did not give up any 
single point which they had made in their previous memorandum with 
regard lo the safeguards which they wanted. What they did was this and 
this is the result of Mr. Mody's conversation and the Agreement that was 
reached: 

“It seems to the organisations that their wish for the inclusion of safeguards 
in the Constitution should not be regarded other than as a .desire for a form of 
insurance against contingencies which, although possibly unlikely to arise, cannot be 
overlooked.” 

Having said thvat,,tho organisations would add *'they believe that the 
Indian statesmen ought, of their owm free will, to agree to safeguards in 
the Constitution''. “Look at the splendid result that we had in India— 
free agreement on tlie part of Indians to what we wanted. Why should 
not the Indian statesmen similarly freely agree to what we want in respect 
of the safeguards to bo provided in the constitution ?’’ This is the splendid 
transformation that took place in the attitude of Lancashire witnesses as a 
result of the Mody Pact. “Why wrangle about it? Why not accept IJio 
safeguards?’’ That is wh'at ihey say in t'ffect. Now, Sir, thev go on to 
express the hope in that very preface that the channels of trade bc^tween 
the United Kingdom and India are of equal importance to both and shall 
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be preserved for all times. Xow, tbe significance of this will be apparent 
w-hen we come to the substantive memorandum where in paragraph 4 they 
express the hope that the Government of India would do nothing to 
encourage the expansion of the Indian cotton textile industi’y at too rapid 
a pace. This is what they say about the matter: far-seeing Govern¬ 

ment of India—(I do not know whether that term applies to my Honoui’able 
friends whom I see before me)—^wculd have good cause to hesitate from 
saddling India \^ith too rapid a. growth of its cotton industry . . . 

X0W5 reference has been made to the testimony that Sir Phiroxe Sethna 
paid to the change in the attitude of the Manchester witnesses, which was 
brought about by Mr. Mody’s Agreement. Now, let Sir Phiroze Sethna 
say what interpretation he puts upon this particular clause. Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, in the course of his examination, invited the witness to withdraw 
this particular statement. This is what he said: 

"‘Would you not think it advisable to withdraw that paragraph, because the impli¬ 
cation of that paragraph amounts to this, that you would like India to continue in 
perpetuity to supply the markets for British manufactured goods and not attempt to 
develop her indigenous industries.” 

“No we do not agree to that.” 

Sir Phiroze Sethna: 

“That is the clear implication of that paragraph as I read it.” 

I leave it to Sir Phirolze Sethna to say whether he sticks to this parti¬ 
cular interpretation of his today or whether he has, changed his mind. 
Now, Sir, what does Lancashire thhok about the fiscal autonomy conven- 
ticsa? Mr. Isaac Foot, it was, who put the question: 

“Does your Delegation ask for any peater power in dealing with India than we 
have M present in dealing wilh Australm m regard to the fiscal independence which 
we are supposed to have under the convention at the present moment?” 

Now, this is the reply: 

“We ask for the power that has been brought out and formulated in the discussions 
this morning, which is rather different from Australia.” 

Here may I point out that it was Mr. Jayakar who obligingly stated that, 
in so far as it would lie in the hands of the Governor General to veto all 
legislation, and in so far as the Governor General acting at his discretion 
in this matter would, be under the orders of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of State could be expected to contol the veto of the Governor 
General in such a fashion as to regulate this fiscal convention, this so-called 
fiscal independence that India has got and it was to that among other 
things that the witness referred to when he said: '*Yes, that is the 
situation which will arise in India and which certainly is different from 
Australia^. Now, about the right on the part of the Indian manufacturers 
to participate in any quota that may be secured by Lancashire in other 
countries. I remember to have read a particular clause in the Ottawa 
Agreement itself where certain colonies are referred to, and the expectation 
is held out that Indians will be qualified to send their goods on preferential 
rates. Now, I would like very much my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
or any one else who may speak in support of his Agreement to explain 
the real value of this particular undertaking in regard to quotas that Great 
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Britain, may secure in foreign countries. 1 have already referred to the 
Liancashire opmion which certainly looks with disfavour upon the chance 
ot expansion of the Indian industry, and ^ou are expecting that parti¬ 
cular industry m Lancashire to allow you to share with it any quota that 
may be assigned for its own benefit. A good deal has been said about the 
pohtical gam which we might secure by agreeing to ratify this particular 
Agreement. It was you, bn, who stated in 1950, as far as I remember, 
that we should be perfectly ready and willing to exchange an economic 
benefit for an economic benefit granted by another country. I personalh 
would not like to purchase what are our fundamental rights, the right 
that we claim we have got inherently in the matter of governing our own 
country. I do not like the idea of purchasmg those inherent rights of ours 
in this fashion by making economic concessions of this character, bir, 
1 realise how dangerous it is to promote a policy of preference in favour 
of an interest which rules this subordinate country. JMow, if it were any 
other country, the risk would not be so great. 

Beference has been made to the fact that these Agreements will have 
only a very short life, but ten to one the chances are that these Agreements 
will be contmued, if not in their present form, perhaps to the greater 
advantage of the ruling country: and once you agree to the creation of 
vested economic interests of that character in favour of a dommant 
partner—^if we can call England at ah a partner in the British 
Empire—^then, supposing it is possible for Lancashire at any time in future 
to come into severe competition with the Indian industry, then ah chances 
of our being able to safeguard the interests of that industry as against the 
interests of the United JbLingdom will be absolutely gone. (Hear, hear.) 
I, therefore, tliink that it is setting up a very bad precedent to estabhsh 
a system of preferential tarilfs on political grounds. As a matter of tact, 
the political risk involved in this is so very great that I for myself am not 
prepared to take the responsibility of assenting to such a discriminatory 
tarifi system. Sir, I do not desire to take any more time of this House, 
but I should like to make the position of myself and my friends very clear. 
If we have agreed to include the names of some of our Members in the 
proposed Select Committee, it is on the understanding that the principle 
to which we whl be asked to assent by agreeing to this motion to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee is the broad principle, that the Indian 
cotton textile and silk industries deserve to be protected. If it is intended 
by Government, or if it follows as a matter of order under the rules of this 
House, that we agree to anything more than that, namely, to the principle 
of preferential tariffs, then we will have to oppose this motion and divide 
the House on that issue. Otherwise, so far as we are concerned, we are 
in favour of giving adequate protection to our own home industry subject 
to the condition that there shall be no. preferential tariffs in favour of any 
country. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Order, order. 
The only principle to which this House will be committed by agreeing to 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee is that the Indian cotton textile 
industry and the Indian silk industry deserve to be protected. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, I shall not occupy the 
time of the House very long. I desire to express the support of the 
European Group to the Bill now before the House, though there are certain 
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directions in wMcli we should like to see it amended or improved. T(; 
mention one particular instance, we think that the specific duty of IJ- 
aanas on yarns should be extended to all counts and not limited, to 50 s 
and under. My Mend, Mr, Mody, has pointed oat that this w’as included 
in the Agreement made with the Lancashire representatives and we do not 
see why it should now be cut out if it was one of the items agreed upon 
m the discussion at Simla last autumn; and I understand that the dele¬ 
gates from Lancashire agreed to that at the time, as they recognised that 
me mills in India were spinning finer and finer and they realised that this 
protection to a developing industry was to be desired, and that, it wall, 
yr it should, give an incentive to India for further progress along the lines 
of efiieiency m spinning higher counts. We support the point that my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, made in regard to the artihcial silk goods. 
We consider that the duty on artificial silk goods at fom* annas a yard 
is too low andi'that it should be increased to sL: annas. The House knows, 
we ail know, that there has been a tremendous increase in the importation 
of artificial silk piecegoods from Japan in recent years, and it is evident 
that there is a very considerable danger of these goods coming into India 
from Japan and ousting cotton goods made in India and getting round 
iiie quota which has been arranged between the Indian and Japanese 
Delegations. This increase to six annas a yard can hardly be cavilled at 
by Japan. Japan's owm import tariff is an exceedingly high one, as has 
already been mentioned, gomg up to as high as four huncb.‘ed per cent on 

|m^ into^Japan. 

My'Hoaour^^ jRamsay Scott, Ws referred to certain other 

will be taken up before the Select Committee—for instance, 

question of hosiery in regard to which there is a desire in many parts 
of the «K>iint!y that the duty> as at present fixed in the Bill, should be 
raised. As Mr. Bamsay Scott observed yesterday, we have recently seen 
m the press telegrams that Japan has announced her intention of taking 
powers to prohibit the import of certain goods altogether ana icj inuieahu 
the duties on certam other goods up to 100 per cent, ad valorem and 
incidentally, in the same press telegram we read that Japan is also taking’ 
powers by legislation to protect trade marks. There is similar leo-islation 
ill this country, but it requires to be overhauled and to be put into effect 
Japan is also, in the same press telegram, stated to be going in for legis¬ 
lation to prevent unfair competition, which is surely exactly what this Bill 
is intended for. 


Tfe brings^me to tke_ matter of the Indo-Japaaese Agi-eement, and 
here 1 should uke to join in the cougrutulations, which manv in the House 
^ve already extended, to Sir Joseph and to all his ebll^guos in the 
Indian Delegation on tho success with which their labours over so inunv 
aioaths were attendef i^Hear, hear.) There has been considerable oriti- 
cism of the re-mcluszon in the present Agreement of the. most-favoured- 
nation clause. Tbs clause, as the House knows, was originally designed 
foi and under entirely diherent world trade conditions-tlian exist at pre¬ 
sent. It was essentially mtended to assist the scope of free trade between 
nations, and there are many people who consider that this claush, whether 
unconditional and even m its conditional ioim, is out df dtite^when every 

. 'll ® protection of its own industries 

But the more one goes mto the subject, I must admit, the more compli¬ 
cated It becomes and on the whole I believe that the Government of India 
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have done the best that could be looked for under the circumstances. 
At the same time, I do not think it can he denied that the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause in trade agreements must be a handicap to present day trade 
treaties. Then, there is the matter of the rupee value of the yen which 
has been taken in arriving at the Agreement. The advantage which Japan 
will derive from the fixation of the basic point of the yen at the rate 
ruling last year instead of the par value of 137 seems to be necessarily 
generous even after allowing for the depreciation of sterling in terms of 
gold. As regards the quota, my Honourable friend. Mr. Mody, has already 
referred to the size of the figures which has been agreed upon. I think 
we have to realise that Sir Joseph Bhore and his colleagues did their best 
in this matter for India’s interests, but I must admit that a great many 
of us feel that the figure is very high and that the greatest watchfulness 
will have to be exercised. 

I turn to the Lancashire Agreement. We wish to express OTir admira¬ 
tion for the patience and the tact with which Mr. Mody conducted the 
negotiations last time with Sir William Glare-Lees and his Delegation. 

Mr* B* Das: Hear, hear. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I thought you would say ‘‘Hear, hear” Mr. Das, 

After all, Mr. Mody has unfortunately been hadnamed all over the 
country. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Yon admit that he has been hadnamed. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: Wrongly, T think. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Does he not deserve it? 

Sir Leslie Hudson: But T am perfectly certain that Mr. Mody was work¬ 
ing at that time in the interests of India, not in the interests of any 
])articiilar corner of India, but in the interests of India as a whole. I am 
glad to say that there are many in this House who believe as firmly as 
I do that the interests of India are bound up with those of Great Britain. 
We have heard several of them say so in the course of recent weeks. In 
the matter of trade, the interests of India with Great Britain must be 
inter-dependent. The Honourable the Commerce Member said yesterday— 
and it cannot be stressed too strongly—^that trade between all countries 
and nations must be mutual. It is axiomatic. If you want to sell your 
goods or if you want to sell your agricultural products, you must buy from 
the man that you will sell it to. Wc are merely going back to the original 
form of barter. Whatever may have been the origin of the determination 
of Lancashire to buy more Indian cotton, whether it was before Mr. Mody 
undertook his negotiations or whether it was during those negotiations 
that the necessity for Lancashire taking more Indian cotton was stressed, 
I do not know. But wc do know that the Customs returns show that 
already more coi»ton is going to Lancashire than it has done in previous 
years. Wo do know that Lancashire has two qualified men in India at 
the present time going round, the country ascertaining the qualities ■ of 
cotton that India has to offer which will suit the Lancashire mills. We do 
know that one of these experts is to remain in India to assist in ca,rrying 
out t]ic intention of Lancashire to buy more Indian cotton, 
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Mr, Gaya Prasad Singli: Why was it not entered in the Pact? 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I really think that if some of my Honourable friends 
would realise, as Lancashire has done, that inter-dependence of trade^ is 
a necessity, and would abandon some of their antagonism to everything 
British, it would be better for India, better for all of us. This view, I 
find, is growing, I will, with your pennission. Sir, read an extract from 
the Hindustan Times, It is the statement by Mr. Chunilal Miehta, Pre¬ 
sident of the Bombay Shroff Association and a Director of the East India 
Cotton Association, in which he says: 

‘*The Japanese tactics of restrictions in allocating freight to non-Japanese shippers 
has brought abont a serious situation in the Bombay cotton market to the great 
detriment of the Indian cotton-growers. Cotton, he pointed out, was being sold at 
distress prices that is considerably below parity. He did not think even the Govern¬ 
ment of India could effectively interfere with the Japanese tactics in this matter. At 
this juncture it is neces.«ary and essential for the Lancashire spinners to come forward 
and take advantage of the very low prices of Indian cotton by buying a substantial 
quantity of Indian cotton. Lancashire spinners are much brought in front nowadays 
showing their very keen desire and great efforts to increase the use of Indian cotton. 
This is the time" for them for practical demonstration of that desire by buying a 
good volume of Indian cotton and that too at a very cheap and advantageous rate. 
Otherwise the result will be that when thev awaken to buy Indian cotton, they may 
find that it is dearer in parity and hence they cannot buy.” 

That- shows that it is realised by the East India Cotton Association 

Bombay, which is a very powerful body, that Lancashire is here to 
buv cotton and they imlise that it is to be for the benefit of India that 
she should buy more and more. 

Sir, I will not detam the House. There are other speakers who want 
to follow me snd, as I have said before, there are certain matters which, 
we hope, will he very carefully considered by the Select Committee and 
we should Ilhe them to be amended according to our view-point. I, there- 
fore, oppose ihe motbn for circulation and support the Honourable the 
Commerce Member^s moiaon for reference to Select Committee. 

Baja Baliadiir Q. HrisTinaTnachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: No®- 
Miihammadan Rural): Sir. T shall be very brief in accordance with your 
rulinfif, but I must, in the first place, congratulate my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Eamakrishna, on his maiden speech and on the great interest he took 
on behalf of the handloom industry. I knew that, as a member of the 
T.C.S., he is fit to do any work that he puts his hands on. If he is the 
Diwan of Jaipur or if he is the Collector, or if he is an officiating Some- 
bodv in order to saddle upon us as much land revenue as he possibly can 
in the Tanjore district, I know he would have done it efficiently. And 
today we have got an instance as to how, after all these days of dabbling 
with land revenue in the State of Jaipur, he has taken on hand the interest 
of the handloom industry. He has fought for it, won its cause to some 
extent and vill continue to do so. because I know that he is a yuuhg man 
with a great deal of energy, I have watched his activities in the Northern 
Cirears, pushing up the Eeaistrars of Co-operative Credit Societies apd 
■pushing up the growers of sugar-cane and other persons in order to enable 
them to make more money. 

That said. Sir, I must thank you for your ruling, because, otherwise 
T was going to take a great deal more time than I would, in order exactly 
to find out what the effect of this motion would be. I was particularly 
anxious for it for this reason that, so far as I remember, certain questions 
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were put in connection with this Mody-Lees Pact as well as the Indo- 
Japanese Agreement that we should have an opportunity here on the floor 
of the House to discuss the same. My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, at that time I remember, I hope I am right, said that a full oppor¬ 
tunity would arise when the decisions contained in those Pacts or Agree¬ 
ments, or whatever you call them, would be embodied in a Bill. The 
reason why I was going to raise this question was that in the Statements 
of Objects and Eeasons, it is stated that the Government of India have 
accepted both these Agreements and, as a result, have embodied the 
terms of those Agreements in one ease in modification of the Tarifi Board's 
recommendations in this Bill. I have no doubt, in accordance with your 
ruling, we shall have every opportunity to discuss the principles contained 
in both these Agreements as well as the details, but though I am not a 
pessimist generally, I think I can place two and two together and can say, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, that when the Government of 
India have accepted these and when they have come to the conclusion 
that it is good for our country and when they have embodied it in the Bill, 
I shall be greatly surprised at the powers of persuasion of all the Honour¬ 
able Members on this side of the House who would go and sit in that 
Select Committee to alter any portion even in the dashing of the ‘t's and 
the dotting of the *i's. That is past experience, but past experience may 
prove useless, and I do venture to appeal to the Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bhore, who, Sir, beneath a verv very soft and quiet and nice appearance, 
is very strong, and when he takes up a position, he knows exactly where 
he is and he would not budge an inch, I would ask him to view it from 
our stand point and then take up that strong attitude and support us in the 
Select Committee in order to amend it in the best interests of our country. 

An Honourable Member: Mend it or end it. 

Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar: No, you must go on with the pro¬ 
tection, there is no use saying that you should end it. 

I propose mostly to confine myself to the silk industry and I shall just 
pass in review the Mody-Lees Pact. There are two paragraphs with which 
the Pact begins. I do not know if ever you. Sir, have come across or if 
you have had occasion to study treaties that are generally made between 
high contracting powers, ''the friends and enemies of the one shall be the 
friends and enemies of the other", that is always the mantram that they 
recite. Similar to that, there are two paragraphs here which sav "that 
the parties wish to record their conviction that general benefit has b'^en 
derived by all concerned from the full and frank exchange of views" and, 
in the next paragraph, they say "they are agreed that it would be in the 
best interests of the industries thev represent to mamtain and 
develop in the future the contracts which have been established and it 
will become a practice for views to be exchanged whenever circumstances 
render it desirable". I entirelv agree with the spirit of the expressions 
contained in these two paragraphs. T have said alreadv and T repeat it 
again that I do not think it is anvhody’s desire on this side of the House 
to show a hostile front towards Britain and British interests. We do not 
want to do that. We shall go on with them as long as thev like that 
we shall go on with them, but there is only one condition. T do not want 
to hear about the rivers of blood which my Honourable friend. Sir Henry 
Gidney, said the other day in spite of his anxiety to he one of us. T sav, 
treat us as equals, do not enter into secret agreements and say all these 
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things that you have said in the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. ' We are your men, we do no want to part from you, we 
want to remain with you, we shall deal with you. We want that you 
should deal with us, but not on your terms, but upon equal terms. That 
is what I would submit with regard to this. 

Tlie first clause, as is in the Agreement, is very good so far as that 
goes. They say that it is agreed that, under the existing condition, India 
is entitled to protection against thcv imports of the United Kingdom yarns 
and pieeegoods, and then they say about the Government of India re¬ 
moving the surcharge and then that they will not ask for any duty. I 
confess that, so far as that is concerned, I believe my Honourable friends 
who have already spoken have dealt with it. There is only one point 
and that is clause 4* I should deal 'Rith this in detail when I am coming 
to the silk industry. But it says here that at present the duties are res¬ 
pectively 50 per cent and 35 per cent and they have reduced the duty to 
30 per cent in both cases as referred to in paragraph 4. I should very 
much like to know, I am asking lor information, I do not criticise, I 
want to know how many members of this Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion represent the manufacturers of silk pieeegoods or those who deal in 
silk. How many of them represent the interests of those large ’ growers 
of silk, those consumers of silk and then have come to the conclusion 
^ that the duty should be reduced from 50 per cent and 35 per cent to 30 
per cent aU round. I hope my Honourable friejud, Mr. Mody, will en¬ 
lighten me on that point. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : We have not dealt with silk generally, but only with 
artificial silk and silk industry. 

Baja Bahadur (S. Krishnamacliariar: I shall come to that. I know this 
deals with artificial silk. The reason why I put silk and not artificial .silk 
is, as I shall show presently, that artificial silk has practically killed the 
local indusiry. When I w’-Ql read certain extracts and give figures that 
Iiave been submitted by the Mysore Silk Association to the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Shore. I will show the effects of the artificial silk on the silk 
industry in India. 

Mr. K. O. Beogy: There is a good deal of competition as regards silk* 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre¬ 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Tariff Board having supported 
protection, unfortunately have become soft-hearted or soft in another part 
of their anatomy, an'S they do not agree to tha full protection. 

' Mr. K. O. Neogy: The Tariff Board recommended a specific duty of 
one rupee per pound on artificial silk yarn, whereas the Government pro¬ 
pose three annas. ' ■ 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Government have gone one 
step further, and I shall presently deal with the reason why they did so 
when 1 shall come to that. The most important thing in the Bill, as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Xeogy, has pointed out with such great force and 
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logic which I am sorry, I cannot command, I do not intend to repeat ail 
that he said, is only one thing. 1 ask, what these Lancashire gentlemen 
are going to do hereafter is not specifically and clearly put forward in 
black and white in this Article VI. I tell you why. My Honourable 
frie^nd, Mr. Ghuznavi, either as the salesman of the Japanese hosiery or 
the only Muslim who understood business among the members of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, I am sorry for my Honouirable friend, Sir 
Abdur Eahim, I am more sorry for His Highness the Aga Khan, because 
these other members, who were members of the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, none of them knew anything about this business, except my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, and what did our fnend do there? 

Mr. A. H. Gf-huznavi: I was the only businessman. 

• 

Raja Bahadur G Krishnamachariar: Sir, I thought Mr. Ghuznavi had 
some other profession also. Plowever, there is no harm in having two 
strings to your bow. But the trouble is this. If he was a businessman, 
I am afraid he overshot his mark. The greatest thing in an argument 
is to know where you should stop, and not where you should begin. My 
friend read something in great triumph for the edification of this House 
expecting that both his name and that of Mr. Mody will go down in 
history. By way of parenthesis, I may say that I am not going to read 
that history and God save our country from reading that history in which 
the names of these gentlemen will go down. I am not going to be ahve 
when that history is going to be written, but I greatly pity the coming 
generation which would read the history of this subject where the thing 
is recorded that both Mr. Mody and Mr. Ghuznavi will go down to poste¬ 
rity. But that is only by the way. Sir, reading an extract from the 
evidence, he triumphantly pointed out the answer of those Lancashire 
■people. What did they say?: 

“We have appointed Committees. The other Associations have also joined in 
appointing Committees and we will do oui‘ very best.” 

But what is that best ? It is that that I want to know. The question 
was if nothing has been done and, if so, how far what was done was suc¬ 
cessful. The answer is that Committees have been held and something 
will be done. I heard through the courtesy of my Honourable friend. Sir 
Joseph Bhore, ..... 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Will my Honourable friend read the evidence? 
It is not that something will be done, but something has been done. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: As a result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I deny that, so far as the evidence 
placed before the House was concerned. My Honourable friend flourished 
something in the face of this House. He said he was going to read a 
portion of that evidence. The first gentleman said something and the next 
gentleman said something more, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
probably thought he had given himself away too much and said: *'You 
read the rest of the evidence; it is very interesting*'. I have no doubt 
it is. After dinner today, when I feel sleepy, I shall keep that book in 
my hands and quietly go to sleep. But we are now more seriously 
inclined in this House. You wanted to place certain evidence before this 
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House. These gentiemen from Lancashire, who ha^'e been showered with 
congratulations for all that they did,—^what did these gentlemen do ? That 
is the question that you proposed yourself to answer. And the answer 
is; *‘You go home and read it.’’ Sir, according to all rules of pleading, 
when you make a statement and you are not able to prove it, I say that 
statement is not correct imtil you are able to prove it. But I learn from 
Sir Leslie Hudson and Sir Joseph Bhore, the two gentlemen are here, 
that they "are investigating, that they have got to adjust their machinery 
and all that and, therefore, it will take some time. But in the meanwhile 
we wUl btiy such cotton as we possibly can. There is no such direct 
statement in this, and the reason why I want it is this. We are always 
told that the Indian mind is highly technical and they always want every¬ 
thing to be recorded in writing, whereas the habit of the English people 
is to allow everything to adjust itself and to muddle through, as Lord 
Bosebery said. But the reason why I want it is this. We have all heard 
of a document called the Queen’s Proclamation- I thought it was a suffi¬ 
ciently important document as not to be whittled away, but a certain 
gentleman, called Air. H. S. Thomas, who, I am sorry to say, came from 
my district to represent the Madras Government in the old Imperial 
Council when the Alarquis of Eipon was the Viceroy, and when there was 
great agitation over the Bbert Bill, pointed out the words “so far as may 
t>e” in one of the clauses of the Proclamation. Then, up rose the Marquis 
of Bipon and pulled himself to his fijili height and said that it was a 
calumny upon his oounky and its sovereign to read that solemn document 
in the way in which a quibbling lawyer would do; and the Marquis of 
Bipon said that he hoped that what he had read in a book which he con¬ 
sidered as authoritative would apply to the Government of India, namely, 
that 'righteousness exalteth a nation. Sir, that is the result even when you 
have everything in writing; and when you want a certain thing not to be 
done* you refer to what you have said and say “This is all that w^e have 
said”. But we people do not understand English; we do not know what 
the involutions and the convolutions of the English language are, and when 
they are confronted with a certain position which they took up, they 
say that is a settled fact. Sir, I suppose some day even Mr. Mody will 
l^ve this world, but this Agreement will last as long as the sun and the 
moon will last and whoever comes hereafter will have to read it and inter¬ 
pret it. That is the reason why I ask that this thing should have been 
entered in the form of a document. 


Sir, there is only one point to which I will refer with reference to the 
rates that have been introduced. It is pointed out in the 
* * letter from the Joint Secretary of the U. P. Chamber of 
Commerce,. Ca^pore, which is circulated to us along with this document: 

‘‘TLe protection enjoyed by the textile industry at present against the imports 
from Lancashire is 25 per cent. The protection in effect works out at VtI per cent 
when the import duties on cotton stores and machineiy which the Indian textile 
industry has to bear are offset.’’ 

Then the result of this five per cent, decrease they point out in this 
way: 


‘*Tfee Lancashire-Bombay agreement aims at the reduction of the 
per cent in effect to per cent which is bound to encofeee 
fr^ Lancashire to the detriment of the Indian industry,” ^ 


protection from 
larger imports 
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Now, what is the quid pro quo? Some day they say they will buy 
such cotton from us as they possibly can. That is‘all right, but if you 
put it as a business proposition, I say there ought to be a quid pro quo 
and what ybu have got is not a quid pro quo. 

Now, Sir, I proceed to this silk industry. I do not intend to speak on 
the Indo-Japanese Agreement, because everybody who knew more about 
it than myself has already spoken, and there is no use wasting the time 
of the House by repeating what others have said. As regards the silk 
industry, my point is that the recommendations of the Tariff Board in con¬ 
nection with the sericulture industry has also been lugged in in this Bill 
as if it was a very subsidiary matter. The silk industry is a very import¬ 
ant thing and, viewed from the agriculturists’ standpoint, it confers today 
one of the subsidiary occupations for the agriculturist. The sericultural 
industry in India including the handloom weaving industry provides occupa¬ 
tion to about two million people. Silk-worm rearing is of great economic im¬ 
portance to the agriculturist in the Provinces of India where it is being 
practised. About ten lakhs of families are eking out a decent livelihood 
by employing themselves in the several branches of the silk industry. 
About four crores of rupees have been invested in the industry by the 
poor agriculturists. In rural economy, sericulture plays a very important 
part. The cultivation of mulberry and the rearing of silk-worm afford a 
subsidiary occupation which enables the family of the agriculturist to turn 
its waste time to account by earning a return which in many cases makes 
all the difference between a half-starved life without any hope of improve¬ 
ment and a self-respecting confidence: | 

“Persons who cannot participate in production on account of health, age or social 
custom, can pursue the silk industry to considerable advantage.” 

That is the position of the sericulture industry, and 1 say a separate 
Bill ought to have been brought in in order to embody the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board in respect of the protection granted to it, so that 
we might have greater opportunities to discuss that, and that alone upon its 
merits. 

Now, the silk industry has got a long story, but there is one thing 
which I would say as a prelude to it, that so long as the East India Company 
was in existencte, they encouraged it to a very great extent in Bengal at 
the instance of the Court of Directors by offering boimties to the producers 
and all those who manufactured silk. But since the transfer of the Gov* 
ernment to the Crown, the industry began to dwindle even in Bengal; and the 
Government appointed two gentlemen, named Maxwell Lefroy and Ansorge;- 
these gentlemen have submitted a report which, if it had been given effect 
to, would have found the silk industry very strong. The Government of 
India have not done that. On the contrary, the sad plight, to which this 
industry has been reduced by allowing large quantities of imports from 
abroad, is shown by this position—I am taking the export figures of silk 
from India—that in the year 1860-61, the quantity of our exports of raw 
silk was 1,955,656 lbs. while in ^32-33, it was only 5,432 lbs. The cause 
of the decline in the export of *raw silk is due entirely to the foreign 
competition and lack of assistance from the Government. When the com¬ 
petition from abroad gets the better of our production, • our production 
naturally goes down and here are some figures which might probably inter¬ 
est the House which will show how much the production has gone down. 

E 2 
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While on tHiH subject, I may point out that the imports of silk yarn, 
noils and warps into India from China and Japan increased—^in the case 
of China from 807,799 ibs, in 1931-32 to 504,247 lbs. in 1933-34, while, in 
the case of Japan, it increased from 105,072 ibs. in 1931-32 to 580,884 
lbs. in 1933-34. The Indian production, in eonseq[uence of this foreign com¬ 
petition, has gone down from 22*79 lakhs of ibs. in 1923-24 to 15 lakhs 
of lbs. in 1932-33. Similarly, in all kinds of industries, that we have 
got m silk, there has been a reduction, and, as has been pointed out here, 
the decline is due to want of Government assistance. Now, it is the 
fashion to say that in this country we look to Government alone for every¬ 
thing, and, w^henever we do not get anything, we blame the Government 
for not taking care of us. That is not so in the case of silk. There is 
a gentleman of the name of hlr. Norton Breton, a great London authority 
on silk, and this is what he said before the Boyal Society of Arts: 

“WJby should the Governments of these countries be so concerned in the establish¬ 
ment ot sericuitui-e and wny should not private enterprise do it? 1 am all out for as 
little Government interference as possible but m the case of sericulture it is necessary 
to have the most stringent rules and regulations in regard to the industry if it is 
to prove successtui. bilic worms are prone to infectious diseases and the reproduction 
of eggs has to be very strictly controlled. However careful private enterprise, in its 
own interests, might be to keep these diseases at bay, if there is no control, any Tom, 
Bifik or Harry could start the business of egg production and start disease in the 
country. I think it is better that Governments should encourage the inhabitants 
to start the industry and exercise the necessary supervision in its early stages.*^ 

"Sir, how important it is for tim Qow&nmimt to render substantial 
jiiBMtanoe to the silk indusiary is very well illustrated from the following 
esctracts taken from the TariS Board Beport (vide para. 205): 

no part of the world has the industry flourished without such assistance. The 
history of the mrimltimM mdhistry in France is practically the history of the bounties 
psdd to it from time to time by* the French Government to enable it to make necessary 
iaijapovepieat and enhance its competing power. Italian practice in this respect has not 
be^ dissimilar. The amounts which the Japanese Imperial Government and each 
prefectaral unit spends on the industry are about 90 lakhs a year at the current rate 
of exchange. These financial sacrifices have been more than justified by the enormous 
incomes which these countries obtain from their respective silk industries. We 
believe that any expenditure incurred on this Indian silk industry will be returned 
many times over in the shape of increased wealth and prosperity.” 

Now, I respectfully ask what has the Indian Government done as 
most of these other coxmtries are doing*? As regards China, we are in the 
h«^it of iai^hing at China and her ways—that it is all useless there and 
everything is in confusion and nothing is going to come out of China. 
What happened there was that last year the Banks had made advances 
on mortage of the production of silk: and, as the prices of silk went down, 
all these dealers d^lined to redeem the mortgage, and what did the Gov¬ 
ernment do? The Government came forward to help the silk owners by 
paying so much for a certain quantity of silk and in that way they relieved 
the owners of silk from their debt due to the Banks and enabled them to 
trade in silk without any difficulty whatsoever. 

Now, Sir, if I had the time—do not want to take up more of the 
time of the Houp than I would like to—1 could show you that Chinese 
imports into India have increased to a very alarming extent. The table 
of imports of silk piecegoods shows that while in 1928-29 the number of 
yards imported was 21,872,848, in 1932-33 it went up to 34,957,931 yards 
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and in 1933-34, during the first ten months alone, the .figure was 32,876,168 
yards. That is the position to which our silk industry has been reduced- 
Then, what about the import of artificial silk yam into India? The 
imports of artificial silk yarn into India were only 6*77 million pounds in 
1926-27 but these increased to 11 million pounds in 1933-34. For the 
Gxst ten months of 1933-34, the imports are 7*6 million pounds. Sir, that 
is the position of this unprotected and yet very important industry. 

Then, the Tariff Board at page 207 recommends the duty which could 
be imposed, but unfortunately the Government of India have reduced that 
duty and have made the following proposals. As against Es. 2-6-0 per 
pound proposed by the Tariff Board and Es. 3-3-0 as required at the pre¬ 
sent juncture, anticipated by Tariff Board, the Government have imposed 
a duty of Es. 0-11-6 per pound, that is, Es. 1-7-0 in all. That, Sir, 
is absolutely unfair tO' this industry, and I submit that, in view of the fact 
that this industry is handicapped in so many ways, the country is being 
flooded by foreign imports, while, at the same time, internal competition is 
increased, because there is no way of e^^orting the production from India, 
the protection that is afforded to this industry in this Bill is not at all 
suflScient. 

Then, lastly, I want to say only one word with regajrd to the period for 
which this protection is to last. The Tariff Board has recommended five 
years. "What they say is that if, within these five years, the silk industry 
people behave like good boys, if they alter their mode of manufacture, if 
they reduce their cost and become more efficient, then they would inquire 
at the end of the five years whether these people require this protection 
at all, or whether they require more or less. But look at what they did 
with the cotton textile industi’y. Mv Honoui’able friend Sir Joseph Bhore, 
laid down three propositions as conditions precedent to the giving of pro¬ 
tection to the cotton textile industiT. All three of them, in one way or 
other, related to efficiency, and what is the reply? Mv friend, Mr. Mody, 
said ''Not guilty’'- Yes, the reply was "not guilty",—but don’t do that 
again.—that is wffiat the Govornment of India said. So far as the Tariff 
Board Eeport is concerned, if I had the tune, I could bring to the notice 
of this House that the efficiency on which they had insisted in their last 
Eeport is yet very far away, and one of the reasons why they have given 
ten years la that by that time they would make up for lost time, they 
would increase their efficiency and deserve tlic protection granted to them. 
Now, I quite admit that nothing is perfect in this world, T do not want 
absolute mathematical perfection. My point is that, if in the face of this 
inefficient industry like the cotton textile industry,—^I admit of course it is 
a national industry, but it has no right to be inefficient,—^if for that in¬ 
efficient industry you can recommend a ten years’ protection, what is the 
reason for giving only five years protection to this silk industry? 

My friend, Mr. Mody, talked about managing agents and the great deal 
of obligation that they conferred upon these mills. Now, Sir, I am not a 
millowner in Bombay, nor do I know anything about .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Go and buy some mills* 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ohetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Baja Bahadur G*. Krishnamachariar: I w'ill do that but in the mean- 
Jiime, i am only troubled about W’-hat has recently happened to a group of 
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mills in Bombay and about one mill of that group,—I think I read some 
report of the auditors which appeared in one of the papers. After reading 
that report, would Sir Cowasji, as my friend, advise me to go and buy a 
mill? No, Sir, I will never go and buy a mill. 

Mr. P, Mody: Your accounts should be quite alright. 

Saja BaJiadur G. Krifilmama,cliariar: My friend, Mr. Mody, said that 
the managing agency system was so nice and it was so absolutely 
necessary that even in the newly started sugar industry they had got a 
managing agency. The reason is this. Professor Marshall, the great 
economist, says that mankind which is generally foolish in its affairs does 
not become all of a sudden wise when it deals with economic questions. 
What has the cotton textile industry done? They have a managing agency 
system, and when somebody comes into trouble, then each one will come 
into trouble- I am not speculating. I am giving my friend the instance 
of this huge combine which has come to grief, and the story that the 
auditors give of the tactics of these managing agents is absolutely true,— 
Borrow plenty of money, use it for their own purposes, when the half- 
yearly period comes, borrow money from somewhere else and anyhow 
balance all their accounts and show, say, Rs. 13-4-6 to their credit. Then, 
on the 2nd of July, vou find the whole of the amount is withdrawn. That, 
Sir, is the managing agents’ efficiency, and I know that for want of 
iXKHiey the managing agents pf this huge combine went to an Indian State 
across- and borrowed six lakhs of rupees over the . mortgage of their 
naanaging ag^cy. I did not know anything about it until I read the report 
of the ease in the Indi{m Law Eeporis in which the. question was raised as .to 
whether the transaction connected with these six lakhs should be assessed 
to ineome^tas ornot. That is how the whole story came up. So, what I 
submitr is, that sort of managing agency does not do any credit to any- 
faodyi The Tariff Board was quite prepared to give a longer period of ten 
years of protection, but they would not recommend this period of protec¬ 
tion to the poor silk indus-by which is tottering now, which would very 
soon cease to exist, if the Government do not, as the foreign Governments 
hate done in regard to their own silk industry, come and help this industry. 
Why should the Government give only five years protection, Sir? I can¬ 
not understand the position. I, therefore, respectfully appeal to my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, that in the Select Committee he should 
give most careful consideration to this question and do his verv best to aid 
lids industry in the light of what the foreign Governments have done to 
flieir own industries, and thus rehabilitate the industry which, but for 
such aid, I am afraid, would cease to exist, and w'hich is more national 
than the cotton textile industry. Sir, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Chair 
thinks today the House ought to sit till half-past five. Will that suit the 
convenience of every one? 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, yes- 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; In a debate the Government Member has always 
the last word, and we can onlv reply from this side whenever a chance comes 
op a similar other debate. Last time, when wp were discussing the In^Jap 
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Tariff (Amendment) Bill, my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, in his 
speech, which is in my hand, brought out three very important points, 
r attended a course of lectures on the ‘art of debates’ in a school in London, 
and the lecturer pointed out three very important ways of meeting one’s 
opponent. Whenever your opponent brings forward a very strong argu¬ 
ment, you say that it is irrelevant. The second is that if he brings forward 
any other argument, say that you will give it the best consideration, but 
never think of it afterwards. The third is that when you expect any kind 
of reproach from your opponent, then begin to reproach him first. And I 
dare say, my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, attended the same 
school at a different time. (La.ughter.) 

Mir* President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Does that 
tumbler of water indicate the time that the Honourable Member will 
Tiake? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: He said: 

“T think that it would be a futile task for me to attempt to answer my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, because no answer that has ever been given to him from this side 
is ever taken on its merits.” 

I brought forvwd, in the course of that debate, four important points, 
and this was the reply that he gave. I myself was to point out that ‘^our 
arguments are not tested on their merits^’, but he began to reproach first. 

Again he said there: 

“I think that that is due very largely to the fact that like so many great minds he is 
afflicted possibly with absent-mindedness.'' 

I say, though my Honourable friend may not admit it on account of his 
modesty, that he has a greater mind, and, therefore, he must be afflicted with 
a greater amount of forgetfulness, and I have also got a story to cor¬ 
roborate what I say. One day, when my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, was exceedingly busy with his discussions with the Japanese Dele¬ 
gation and was settling a question of great importance, he and Lady Bhore 
were invited by some of their friends in Old Delhi for the same after¬ 
noon—^Lady Bhore, Imowing the habit of her husband, who was very busy 
that afternoon, went herself to the Secretariat to fetch Sir Joseph Bhore, 
but as Sir Joseph Bhore was very busy with his discussions with the 
JnuaTip.s^ Delegation, he asked her to wait in the waiting room. In the 
meantime, the discussions were over. Sir Joseph Bhore, forgetting that 
Ladv Bhore was waiting in the waiting room, went home and there waited 
for Lady Bhore, while Lady Bhore was waiting in the waiting room in the 
Secretariat and their friends were waiting for both of them in Old Delhi, 
(Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Ts that true? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways): T must congratulate my Honourable friend on his flight of imagina- 
lion. (Laughter.) 

Hr. Ziapd^ Ahjn^: And so do T in his story of stick and corper, 
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L. the next point which he said, in the course of the same debate, was. 

-He’has tte etmost contempt for figures -^'hen they are produced by others than 
himself-’* 

I have great respect for those figures which g^gg ^hich 

accuracy I can test myself, but I do not have any respect ior fi^es wmg 
Sb not'Lt our disposal and wHch my Honom^le faend. on ^ authonj 
of information which he may have received otherwise, quoTes. 
amplB, here, he says: 

-I have it on absolute authoritative information that one single contract -whi^. has 
been pS in Japan, and which, I take it, would be effected if we granted such 
exemption, amounted to no less than li million dozen pairs. 

Such figtires are misleading and actions taken on them are unjust. 


About that the Japanese Delegation has brought to the attention of the 
Government the following: 

“In cotton hosiery alone, the quantity that was cancelled is estimated to have 
aanonnted to million dozens.” 


The same figure was quoted in connection with two entirely different 
statements, in one ease the order was placed for such an amount, but the 
fact Js that this was cancelled by the whole of India, and these two are 
quite different statements. When figures are quoted, they must be quoted 
from printed statements, so that we may verify for ourselves. I have great 
respect for figures which are available to me and I have great disrespect 
for figures which are not available to me and whose correctness I cannot 
verify for myself. There is one remark about Mr. Mody. I call it an 
accident, that whenever there is a Textile Bill, there is always an “At 
Home** by Mr. Mody. There is absolutely no question of finding the 
cause or effect. This is an accident, but what logicians call an inseparable 
accident. Whenever there is such a Bill, there is an “At Home’* simple or 
accxanpanied by cinema or nautch, (Laughter.) 

Leaving out these stories, I come to the serious side of the question. 
There is a j^eat difference between the position of India and England, 
so far as textiles are concerned. England is not a cotton producing country; 
we are cotton producers. England has got no cottage industry; we have got 
an i^^hlished cottage industry. In England, the whole of the textile 
industry is concentrated in one particular place; in India, it is scattered all 
over the country. Though Lancashire could speak for the entire textile 
industry in England, nobody could speak on behalf of the entire cotton 
textile industry except the Government. What is the position of the 
Bombay millowners in this? Out of 100 persons, who are engaged in textile 
industry, I can say that 70 persons are engaged in cotton growing and 80 
persons are engaged in the textile manufacture. How many in cottage 
industry, I can quote figures here: 

“By 1911 the total number of persons supported by cotton spinning, sizing and 
declined by 6*1 per cent, but was still nearly 6,000,000, of whom only 
257,000 were factory workers.” 

According to these figures, the* percentage of factory workers to total 
persons engaged in weaving comes to less than five per cent., but the 
figures quoted today by my Honourable friend, Mr, Bamakrishns?, show 
that the percentage is about ten per cent. So, I take bis figures and 
consider that the number of factory workers compared with the entire 
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workers engaged in spinning and weaving is only ten per cent. Therefore, 
the millowners represent only three per cent of the entire textile interests in 
this country, and the Bombay millowners, representing half the mill in¬ 
dustry, cannot possibly claim to speak for more than per cent of the 
textile industry in this country. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Who represents the other 97 per cent? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 70 per cent are cotton growers, and, out of 30 
per cent, 27 per cent to handloom industry,—and Mr. Mody can claim only 
half of the remaining three per cent. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: How is that ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Mr. Mody has got a very good head for calculation 
and he wants me to explain it once again. Out of 100 persons, 70 are 
cotton growers, and 30 are left . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Will my Honourable friend produce 
the printed figures? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, I am quoting from the census report. 

Supposing the textile industry is represented by 100, from the census 
report you will find that 70 per cent of the population of this country 
is engaged in agriculture. Therefore, if it is 100, then 70 represents cotton 
growers and 30 is represented by manufacturers of textile. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhamma- 
dan Eural): What about paddy? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And since the share of the millowners—^the num¬ 
ber of the hands in the mills is only ten per cent of the total, therefore 
the mills represent only ten per cent of 30, that is three per cent only 
of the total textile interests. 

Mr, Mody hns repeatedly said that he represents only half of the mill 
industry According to rnv calculation, he represents only 1^ per .cent 
of the textile industry. When we come to discuss this question, we will see 
how far Mr. Mody is authorised to speak on behalf of the textile industry. 

Now, we have got three things before us, the Tariff Board Eeport, 
the dapancse Agreement and the Pact between Lancashire and the Bombay 
Tnillowners. T have read the Tariff Board Eeport very carefully. Prom 
the point of view of l.ho millowners of Bombav, T respect it, and put it 
over my head, but, from the point of view of the handloom weavers, I 
throw it in the waste paper basket. It is practically nothing. They 
never made any local inquiries. Thev collected reports from the Directors 
of Industries and from various Governments, and from those they compiled 
their own report, and I am sure, had this duty been entrusted to Dr- 
Meek, he would have produced a better chapter on the handloom industry 
than the one given to us by the Tariff Board, because their conclusions 
are not supported by their oum arguments. 

When we come to the cottage industry, my friend, Mr. Eamaknshna, 
i^oinied out the importance of this, and 1 think time has come when a 
Tariff Board inquiry is needed for this particular industry. Here we find 
that this contest between the handloom industry and the mill industry 
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ia ft long standing one. In 1894, a five per cent ad valorem duty was 
levied on cotton yarn, but it was found to effect adversely the cottage 
industry; so, in the year 1896, the duty on cotton yam was abolished and 
an ad valorem excise duty of 3^ per cent was levied on the mill industry 
and this particular duty continued till it was abolished in 1926. This is 
a Question vrhich should be considered by a Tariff Board on the cottage 
industry, whether we should or should not reimpose this excise duty which 
was lew'eil in the year 1896, in order to protect the cottage industry. 

I noM’ come to the Agreement with Japan. I take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation and the appreciation of the Assembly and of the 
country of the able manner in w4ich Sir Joseph Bhore carried on the 
negotiatinns on behalf of the coimtry and on behalf of the Government 
of India. Till we actually saw the Agreement, we never expected such 
an achievement, and I assure him that he has got the entire country 
behind him m this particular negotiation. We have given to Japan a 
quota of 325 million yards on the understanding that she takes one million 
bales of our cotton. We have given her 18 pjer cent of our entire import. 
We bfi\e further promised an additional quota and the maximum will never 
ex<?eed 22 per cent of our entire import. It will come to about 20 per 
cent, that is, one fifth of the entire import. There is one small omission 
to which Mr. Mody also drew’ attention. It w^as said that we have made 
no provision for the manner in which cotton will be taken from India, to 
Japan. At present this export is entirely in the hands of the Japanese 
shipping companies: and . they cou^. bo regulate tbeit conditions as to 
dictate the price of cotton in this country. The price of cotton is a very 
fipetuating element in* the country, and unless we, sell cotton at a reason¬ 
able price, it will not be possible for us to continue its cultivation. I 
notice that the value of cotton was 19‘23d. per pound in the year 1919-20, 
and now it has Mien to 4*32d., that is, about one fifth. This is an 
imeccmomic price for the cotton grower, and unless we have some under¬ 
standing with the Japanese Delegation about the export of this one million 
cotton bales, I apprehend that the transit may be so regulated that in 
practice they will dictate the price of cotton. I do not like to dilate on 
this., This has been discussed very carefully by my friend, Mr. Mody, and, 

I hope, that in future discussions, this particular point will be looked into. 

The next thing I would like to emphasize is that once we have fixed 
the quota for Japan, then I do not see any necessity for a system of 
specific duties. We had better agree to what Japan has herself said in 
her terms, that is, put on 50 per cent ad valorem duty or 5^ annas per 
pound. Take up her condition and remove the specific duty altogether. 
Th.j specific duty was necessary for the protection of the home indiistry, 
but a quota has already protected them. Japan can no longer compete 
w'ith us and in that case I do not see any necessity for introducing any 
specifiG duty and add unnecessarily to the burden of the consumers. My 
friend, Mr. Mody, pointed out that the price was rather uneconomic and 
then he said that he did not consider about the volume or the prices. He 
pid that the only point he would consider was the price index, and that 
is just what I quote to him. I notice that the price index of the manu¬ 
factured cotton has not fallen to the same extent as it has fallen in 
cotton itself. The people who purchase the cloth do so by selling their 
ootfpn, and we find that the index price of cotton has fallen much 
pore ihap of the manufactured article. Here ! have got a printed book 
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‘ A 'Review of the Trade of India in 1932-33”, and, on page 8, I find that 
the price index of cotton manufactured in June, 1933, was 150, while the 
price index of cotton was only 87. The pi’ice index of rice was only 65 
and the price index of wheat was 86. Therefore, the price index of wheat, 
rice and cotton is much low^er than the price index of manufactured cotton. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I will explain it to you afterwards. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Now, Sir, coming to th^ Lancashire Agreement, 
and here we have got three points of view, first the Agreement itself, 
second the manner of doing it and the third the effect on the Ottawa 
Agreement. As regards the benefit which India has given to Lancashire, 
the terms of the Agreement are very definite. They are giving this parti¬ 
cular preference which is quoted in "this Agreement and which is put out 
In this Bill, but as regards the benefit to our own country, that is some¬ 
thing very indefinite and it merely says that “it was further agreed that 
other avenues of co-operation in this field should be explored in the 
interests of the Indian cotton grower". That is really the whole of the 
benefit, and even my friend, the Honourable the Commerce Member, when 
he advocated the acceptance of this particular Agreement, had no other 
argument but one and he said: “We ought to keep up friendly I’elations 
with Lancashire and with England”. Of course, there is no question on 
this side of any unfriendly relations with either Lancashire or with 
England. We never questioned it. We are really proud of being part of the 
British Empire, but when you have a kind of Trade Agreement, it must 
be to the mutual advantage of both, and it must not be one-sided. Sir, 
we had the discussion on the question of Imperial Preference in 1930. I 
was at that time a member of the Independent Party, and my Party 
decided to remain neutral. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: No, the whole of the Party supported it. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: All right, at any rate I supported it at that 
time. When we came to the Ottawa Agreement, there was a good 
balance sheet before me, and, in spite of the opposition from some mem¬ 
bers of my own Party (An Honourable Member: “Most members”), very 
well, I supported^ it, beCsause T saw very clearly the advantages and 
disadvantages on either side and I 'was convinced that the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantages and the balance sheet was in our favour. 
But, in this particular case, the balance sheet is entirely against us. 
On the credit side, it is zero, and on the debit side, there are all those 
preferences which are given here. Therefore, in this particular case, T 
do not reconcile myself, howe-uer woll-inolined T may be towards Lan¬ 
cashire and towards England, to agree to this particular trade conven¬ 
tion, because it is only one-sided. It gives everything to Lancashire, it 
gives nothing to ns except expressions of goodwill which are mere plati¬ 
tudes^ and pious hopes. Sir, some of our friends raised this question 
that if we accept this particular Agreement, it wnll be exceedingly good 
for our future political reforms. Now, if they can guarantee to give us 
Dominion ^ Status, with all the powers which Canada, Australia and 
South Africa enjoy, I tell you that we will sacrifice the entire mill in- 
dustry m this country, we will wear nothing but Lancashire and cottage 
goods (Hear, hear), and this is a good‘bargain—^we will wear nothin^’ 
but either Lancashire goods or oiir cottage' goods made in our own 
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country, and we will sacrifice two hundred Modis and three hundred 
Scotia, and other miiiowners in favour of Lancashire (Loud Applause), 
provided) of course, that our hopes on the constitutional side may prpve 
something tangible. But if there are only vague platitudes and expres¬ 
sions of pious indefinite hopes, at least we wotiid not agree* The debit 
is very high, but the credit side consists only !Ln mere expressions of 
pious hopes of Mody—from which possibly he himself may have 

benefited. (Laughter.) * 

Sir, here I had better relate one more story. There -was a magistrate 
who wanted to help & particular advocate A. Whenever any case came 
up before him, he aslred his reader, “On which side is Mr. A—^for the 
plaintiff or for the defendant?** Not being satisfied when he was on 
neither side, he sent for advocate A and said: “Though I know you are 
not appearing in this case, there is a law point which I want you to 
explain to me.** And, afterwards, the value of that advocate grew up so 
high that he was always engaged and he Tvas always paid a retention fee 
by many even if he was not engaged on either side. Now, I do not want 
to enter into these things, but certainly, whenever any protection is re¬ 
quired anywhere, Mr. Mody will be always in demand. 

Sir, I really think that this particular Agreement is really against the 
spirit of the Ottawa Agreement and it is really a repudiation of that 
Agreemcint. I will just give you a little story about that, to illuskate my 
point. There was a man who hired a dagh —^that is, a very big kettle 
in which one can cook several maunds of rice. Next day, he returned 
it along with a small kettle. Se said ths^ that big kettle gave birth to 
the smaller one. The owner accepted the small kettle* thinking that his 
client was a fool. The story was repeated half a dozen times. The 
S€>venth time, however, he came weeping, saying the big kettle died. He 
was seriously questioned and the chent replied thai; anything which pro¬ 
duces a child must also die* He was sorry for the death of big kettle, 
(Laughter.) Sir, we accepted the Ottawa Agreement and we gave ten per 
cent preference to British goods. If it is now desired to change this ten 
per cent to twenty per cent and twenty-five per cent, it is repudiation 
of the Ottawa Agreement. If we are entitled to change this figure by 
plus ten and pins fifteen, we are equally entitled change it to mmu$ 
ten and minus fifteen. If we are entitled to discuss that the figure ten 
ought to be changed to twenty-five in the Ottawa Agreement, we are 
equally entited to say, if we so desire, that the change should be minm 
ten in all items which are given in the Ottawa Agreement,—and a change 

minus ten would restore the normal position. Therefore, I consider 
that this change of ten per cent to any other figurct is really a sort of 
repudiation of the Ottawa Agreement: and if you seek to change it to a 
higher figure, we ate also authorised to change it to a lower figure; and 
I think that is not a very desirable thing to do. Sir, I lay very great 
emphasis on the fact that this Agreement ought to have been taken up by 
the Government themselves. But Government have shrunk from their 
responsibilities in not taking prompt action and leaving it in the hands of 
persons who represent only 1’5 per cent of the textile industry in this 
country. Sir, the Government are the Government of the people, the 
Government are not the Government of the mill industry of Bombay. 
(Hear, hear.) Had the Government conducted the negotiations in con¬ 
nection with this particular Agreement, they would not have overlookcid 
75 per cent of our cotton-growing people, they would have put down in 
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the Agreement what quota they are going to have, what preference they 
are giving to our own cotton, and so forth, in order that they may come 
to the country with a good conscience. The case, Sir, that my friend, 
Mr. Mody, represented, was only a one-sided case. He really left the 
whole matter to be disposed of on the assurance of mere platitudes and 
pious wishes which the Government of a co-untry could never have, allowed 
to be done. : 

hfow, the next point I take up is the question of cotton growing, which 
I wdll not dilate very long upon, because that has already been done by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. As I find from the book, India 
produced in 1931-32 about 4J million bales, but I hnd from the figures of 
the previous years that India could produce six million bales if there*, was 
demand for it. This year also, I am told by my friend, 

Seth Abdoola Haroon, that six million bales have been 
produced, but the report is not before me. The home con¬ 
sumption is about 2i million bales, and there we have to find a market 

for about four million bales somewhere else. Out of these four million 

bales, the Honourable the Commerce Member has already provided a 
market for one million bales. Therefore, it is but just and reasonable that 
we ought to provide a market for the remaining million bales as well 
and sell them at an economic price. By economic price I mea;.a that 
our cotton should be sold at six pence per lb. at Liverpool and that, I 
think, is the modest price in this particular case. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Is my Honourable! friend talking about six million bales as the current 
crop or as the crop the country can produce in the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances ? 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I quoted only 4f million bales according to the 
figure of 1931-32 and the highest figure of six million bales wm in 1929, 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is corre^jt. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The figures of this year I liave not got before me, 
but my Honourable friend, Seth Abdoola Haroon, has got more informa¬ 
tion, and he says that it is about six million bales this year. Even the 
Tariff Board on page 220, No. 45, accuses the Government for not doing 
anything for the export of cotton from this country and they have said 
that their recommendations have not been carried out in toio on account 
of the financial stringency. Therefore, very little has been done to find 
market for our cotton industry and also to fix up the prices at a regally 
good level. 


Now, the next thing that 1 wish to take up is the question of the cot¬ 
tage industry. I do not wish to go into detailed figures as they have been 
very ably produced by my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamakrishna, and I 
would just like to take them up where he left them. He» has made o\ii a 
case that the cottage industry requires very great support and I agree 
with him. I would, first of all, like, to take up the report of the Tariff 
Board. They say that very little imported yarn is used in the Indian 
mills. They go on to say: 


And most of the yam which is^ now imported is used by the handloom industry 
either for special purposes for which suitable Indian yarn cannot be obtained or 
Decause of a denmte preference for its regularity and even quality.’* 
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The Tariff Board, therefore, savs that the imported yarn is used only 
by the cottage industry and not by the mill industry. Now, I have, got 
another quotation from a book called “The Lancashire and the Far East’ . 
On page 281, they say: 

“The imposition of a 6 per cent import duty on yarns in 1922 was a b^ow at the 
native handloom industry and the further change in the tariff in 1927 making the 
duty 5 per cent or 1^ anna per lb., whichever is higher, will inean that the Indian 
Hiilowners will soon be in a position to keep up the yarn prices sufficiently high 
to drive the handloom weavers out of existence.” 

If the price of this yarn is kept up very high, then these handlooms 
will neveir be able to compete with the mill industry and will be driven 
oot altogether. 1 have got some figures, and I would request the Hon¬ 
ourable the Commerce Member to follow them carefully. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: If the Honourable Member refers 
me to the printed document, that will be sufficient. 

Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad: These figures are all from printed documents 
except that I have copied them. The, cottage industry weaves 

p.M. 23,012 million yards Tliis supports from six million to ten mil¬ 
lion persons. So really speaking, one person is to be supported by the 
income of 220 yards \\liich he can weave all the year romid. Since" four 
yards of cloth is produced in one pound, therefore, his entire yearly in¬ 
come is the profit which he gains by weaving 55 pounds, of yarn in the 
whaoi© year. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Scott, gave me to understand that, it was 
in the interests of the handloom weavers, to raise the specific import 
duty from. 14 anna to four annas and he said that the strongeist argument 
that he could produce in favour was that I did not agree with him. That 
is really the argument that he brought forward in support of his raising 
the duty from anna to four annas. , 

Mr. J. Bamsay Scott (United Provinces; European): I never said four 
annas. I said three> annas. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You said three to four annas. 

Mr. J* Bamsay Scott: Ihree or four annas, that does not matter: it 
is all the same. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I only took his maximum number. 

Now, my friend, Mr, Mody, also tried to make me believe that the 
incrtase of duty on cotton yarns would be for the benefit of the cottage 
industry. Unfortunately, I could not follow the logic of this chain of 
argument. He said clearly thcit the whole of this yarn was to be used by 
handloom industry, and if you increase the price by putting a special 
duty by four annas a pound, then it would take away a fairly big morsel 
from the profit which they would earn throughout the year and the mar¬ 
gin of profit would be very small indeed. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: What about tbe mills that manufacture yarn out 
of Indian cotton? 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I can sacrifice all these mills. I am in favour 
of the cottage industry, and I do not care for the mills. I have got with 
me the figures showing the price of yarn also. In the year 1932-33, the price 
of the yarn was ISJ annas per pound In the previous year, it was 15J 
annas, and then it was one rupee. This year we imported 45*1 million 
yards from outside and the Indian production was 10,16 million yards all 
the year round. Now, a cottage weaver has to live on a profit of 
66 pounds, and they pay 13^ annas per pound for the purchase of yarn. 
So, by a small calculation, you can find out how much is left as a profit 
for maintaining them all the year round. It comes to about eight afinas 
a month, because there are certain other charges. This is a very small profit. 
If it is an established fact that the imported yarn is used exclusively by 
the cottage industry, then I see no justification whatsoever to take a portion 
of the profits of these very poor people by putting a specific duty or any 
duty whatsoever, and we ought to go back to the conditions' which existed 
before when there was no duty on yam. That is really one of the most 
important points for the cottage industr 5 ^ Sir, if we continue on this 
particular line and allow the mill industry to develop in their own way 
and to compete with our cottage industry, then the time will soon come 
when we will have to protect the cottage industry against our ow’n mill 
industry and a special TaTilf Board would be necessary and I will be a 
very strong advocate of it. 

There is one point about protection. So much has been said about the 
management of the mills in Bombay. I have neither prejudice nor any¬ 
thing against them, but unfortunately any book that I open, and I have 
several of them before me, they have always got a para, on the mis¬ 
management of the Bombay mills. My Honourable friend, Mr. Sitara- 
maraju, quoted yesterday from Mr. Utley’s book, and I have got another 
book before«.me and that is the “Cotton Industry of India” by Mr. Peaxse, 
and on page 12 of his book, in comparing the administration of the Indian 
mills with JapaUj he writes: 

^‘India is the only country where most of the mills are run on a system of 
‘managing agents*; instead of one managing director there is a firm of managers,” 

—^just as you have a firm of auditors— 

“Principal duty is to finance the mill; this firm has frequently too many kinds 
of business to attend to besides the nulls. Mills in Bombay left largely in care of 
men trained to look after machinery of one department, but not in possession of 
organizing or commercial ability. Lack of intimate' contact between Head Office, in 
the city of Bombay and mill at the outskirts. Mill agents employ selling brokers, 
and are not in direct touch with client.’* 

Then he gives details for Japan in a paralle] column. The Tariff Board 
also recognised the importance of appointment of a Committee to look into 
this. , Though I do not speak with authority on this question, it appears 
to me to be a chronic disease and any one, who writes on the textile industry 
in India, has got a para, against the administration * of these managing 
agents in Bombay and I think the time has come that if we want to give 
them protection, we should see that they have got a certain amount of 
efi&oiency, and to secure this efficiency, I tlaink we should follow the recom¬ 
mendations of this Tariff Board and appoint a special Committee to look 
after this particular problem. 

As regards protection, I need not go into the details, because the prin¬ 
ciples have already been laid down by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and I entirely agree with them. But I add one more condition. 
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There ought to be some Mnd of periodical report which should be printed 
and circulated among the Members of the Assembly about the progress 
made by that particiSar industry. This is only one more suggestion that 
1 want to add to the five suggestions vrhich he himself made in the opening 
speech about protection. 

Before coming to the general remarks, there is one more point to which 
I should like to make some reference. We have just finished discussions 
on the Tariif (Amendment) Bill, and unfortunately we did not agree with 
the Government on certain points. We on this side said that the data 
from which the conclusions w^ere drawn w^ere not complete, and we did 
not believe in the temporary shelter, because the temporary shelter really 
was a Mnd of burden on the consumers, and it was removed immediately, 
it cannot stand long, and cannot face the storm or the fioods. Sir, we 
did not agree to the principler of raising the price level of manufactured 
articles. At any rate, these were the ditterences of opinions and we thought 
we had finished with them. We had honest dilference of opinion, we^were 
defeated from this side after a big fight and w^e thought that the whole 
was over. But unfortunately the hosiery, on which we had so much 
talk, reappears again in this particular Bill, and the whole controversy 
which we thought was closed and buried now reappears in this particular 
shape. I cannot see any argument for bringing forward again in another 
shape the same old question about hosiery which we discussed in such 
great detail some time ago. Of course, in this particular case, it is part 
of the textile industry.' No doubt hosiery and other things form an 
efisj^tial featxiret^f the textile industry and they are rightly dealt with here. 
But to take it as a measure by itself was not justifiable when it was to 
be tinted along with other textile articles on this occasion. Here I would 
also st^gest tibat we ought to have followed the principles that were laid 
down in tiie Agreement with Japan. We give them a little quota, what¬ 
ever the quota may be, and it should be determined by considering the 
amount of our consumption, the amount of our manufacture and the amount 
of imported articles from various other countries. You give them a quota 
and, after fixing that quota, follow your own recommendations and put 
sc duty of 5^ annas per pound and, in that case, our home people will be 
able to compete favourably, because there will not be an enormous in-Hny 
of the articles in this country and there will be a limited number of articles 
with which they can compete. Everybody has said that we cannot produce 
the entire *€unount of hosiery in a year. If we take two or three years to 
produce them, you can give Japan a little quota and diminish that quota 
year after year, so that, within three years time, you might altogether 
remove that quota and we ipight be able then to manufacture the entire 
requir^nents of India, so far as hosiery is concerned. This was really 
the best way of dealing with this subject instead of putting a very heavy 
duty. At the present moment, as has been repeatedly said on the floor of 
this House, that the duty proposed is not sufficiently a protective duty, it 
is neither a protective duty, nor is it a revenue duty for the purpose of 
raising money and so it is a duty to provide a temporary shelter, and I 
do not believe in this temporary shelter. We ought to decide definitely 
whether we want to protect the industry or not. If we decide to protect 
it, then do it in the proper manner. Gall the spade a spade. I am in 
favour of protection, provided it satisfies all the conditions laid down for pro¬ 
tection. I say that unless we can produce the entire amount immediately 
required, in this country, we must provide the quota system which would 
gradually diminish mthin three years time and then altogether vanish. 
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Mr. J. Samsay Scott: We can supply about 76 per eenl.-of the Indian 
■requirements at the present moment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If the G-overnment are satisfied that Mr. tScctt 
can supply 75 per cent, of India's requirements, then out of the balance 
^of 25 per cent, which are left, I would give a quota of ten per cent, to 
•Japan and the remaining 15 per cent, to the United Kingdom and other 
<iountries. I submit that the mere statement of my Honourable friend, 
IVIr. Eamsay Scott, is not sufficient. I want authoritative figures from the 
Government on this particular point. 

There are several points to which I want answers from the Honourable 
the Commerce Member when he gets up to reply next time. I will now 
give the Honourable the Commerce Member only four points and I hope 
he will note them down and give answers when he gets up lo reply. Tlie 
first point is this. Will the Honourable Member please tell me why the 
report of the Tariff Board dealing with hosiery was not placed in our 
hands while we were discussing the first Bill about hosiery industry? and 
jvhy it was given to us on tlie very day we deposited our report and out 
minutes of dissent ? The second point is, why did tiie Honourable Memlier 
introduce hosiery twice over in two different Bills and why was he not 
able to make up his mind definitely and put forward his proposals in one 
Bill and not two Bills? Why is he specially unkind to this item? The 
third point is this. Does hosiery form or does it not form part of the cotton 
textiles ? If it does, why was it separated and why was it not included in 
the Japanese Agreement? In the Japanese Agreement, the Honourable 
Member could have fixed a quota just as much as for the other things. 
Some of my Honourable friends say that it was not I'jossible. But T should 
like to be told on the floor of the House by the Government as to why 
it was not possible and whether an attempt was mado and, if so, why it 
failed. If these things could be divulged without violating the confidential 
nature of the negotiations, I should like lo have a reply on this point. The 
fourth point is this. Have you not decided to give protection this 
particular industry, and please let us know what is the total amount of 
<cousumption in this country and what is the amount which is produced and 
manufactured, Province by Province, and, if possible, the details of size 
and quality should be given, and unless these figures are given, it is im¬ 
possible for us to make out wliether protection, is needed or not. These 
4 ire the four points on which, I hope, my Honourable friend would give 
me suitable answers and I hope he would not have the recourse to those 
tactics which my Honourable friend must also have learnt in scliools in 
tlie art of debate, namely, to avoid the good arguments ]mt forward by 
the opponents. 

Before I sit down, 1 wish to draw alU*ntiou of the (ioveimnent to 
■another point. The time that is given for the Select Committee is very 
short. We will be discussing the Pinance Bill throughout this week and 
the next, but if we have complete holidays we can no doubt finish this 
Select Committee in four or five days. But since we will be fully engaged 
in the ffiscussions on the Finance Bill, I think it will not be possible for 
us to submit our Eeport within the time allowed. We can only go through 
the Bill in a cursory manner and it will not be possible for us to go into 
details of the figures which our colleagues expect them to, Tlie second 
thing is that before taking votes on that day, I should like to have your 
ruling whether it is right for persons who are financially interested in a 
particular industry to serve on the Select Committee which deals with this 
matter. It may be at least established by convention that if any person 
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has got financial interests in a certain thing, either as manager or manu- 
fact\irer, or anything else, he should not be a member of these Committees. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Consumers also should not be there. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No, their interests have to be safeguarded. This 
is a point which I should like to represent. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-OfiS.cial): Sir, I rise to support the 
motion that this Bill be referred to Select Committee, and, in doing so, 
I should like to make certain observations arising from the Eeport of the 
Tariif Board. 

The first observation I should like to make is that the Tariff Board's. 
Eeport makes its recommendation for protection dependent upon the 
fulfilment of certain conditions, and this Bill, while it accepts the recom¬ 
mendation. ignores those conditions. In reviewing the conditions, under 
which the cotton textile industry works in India, the Tariff Board's Eeport 
makes special mention of the managing agency system which, it says, is 
unsuited to modern conditions, is vicious in principle and while enriching 
the managing agent prevents the investor from sharing the full^ benefit of 
protection to tiie great detriment of the shareholder himself as well as 
of the tax-payer who has to foot the bill to the extent of protection. The 
Tariff Board, therefore, recommended, as a condition precedent to pro¬ 
tection being granted, that an immediate scrutiny should be instituted for* 
the purpose of investigating the conditions under which this managing 
agency system works in India so that early legislative action may be taken 
to amend the Companies law. That, Sir, as I understand the Eeport of 
the Tariff Board, is the first condition it imposes upon protection being 
granted to the industry. 

The second condition is regarding labour. The Tariff Board in a care¬ 
ful summary notices the disparity of labour between India and her principal 
competitor, Japan, and they say that, notwithstanding any protection 
that may be granted, it will be not only very difficult for the cotton industry 
tu maintain itself, but its very existence will be precarious in competition 
with the Japanese industry. The Tariff Board mention that, in order to 
equalise labour conditions with competing countries, the efficiency system 
was tried by the Bombay millowmers in 1929, but it was opposed by 
organised labour by wholesale strilces. Therefore, the efficiency system had 
to be scrapped. In order to imj)rove the condition of labour, therefore, 
the Tariff Board recommends that the Government should take in hand, as- 
the Government of Japan had taken in hand, a general diffusion of the 
right sort of education amongst the millhands, the encouragement of a 
sympathetic attitude towards labour on the part of subordinate employees, 
and generally Government should take steps to see that the conditions under 
w’hich labour has thrived to such a remarkable extent in Japan may be 
introduced so far as possible in Indian mills. That is the second condition 
subject to which the Tariff Board recommends the grant of protection. 

The third observation the Tariff Board makes is this that, while ordinarily 
protection should be granted and can only be granted to infant industries 
struggling for existence, yet in the case of an industry like the cotton in¬ 
dustry which has attained its maturity, protection may be granted in con¬ 
sequence of what they call a* temporary deterioration or atrophy. They 
say the temporary deterioration of the cotton industry today is due to the- 
general economic depression and to the depreciation of the yen. But,. 
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reading between the lines of their Report, it is clear that they have a 
suspicion that what they regard as a temporary deterioration may become a, 
permanent deterioration and that what they call an atrophy may become* 
a paralysis. Then, again, they maintain in a closely reasoned argument 
that there is very little chance or prospect of the cotton industry being 
able to dispense with protection in the near future whatever amount of 
protection may be granted. 

But, in spite of those counter-indications, the Tariff Board recommend 
that protection should be granted to this industry on the following grounds.. 
They say that it is a national industry employing nearly million labourers^ 
in the textile industry worked by power and nearly ten millions of workmen 
employed in the handloom industry. They say it employs capital to the 
extent of 80 crores of rujjees in 2 )ower alone, that it furnishes an outlet for 
Indian cotton and that the employment of labour in Bombay and other 
large centres is closely connected with questions of public order. Lastly, 
they conclude by saying that the prosj)erity of the City of Bombay and 
the Presidency of Bombay, as well as the maintenance of law and order 
among the large working population of that City, can only be maintained 
if the existence of the industry is guaranteed by continued jDrotection. 
It comes to this then that every man, w'oman and child in this country,, 
who wears any kind of clothing, should be taxed in order to find employ¬ 
ment for the millhands in the City of Bombay to prevent them from breaking 
the law, and, secondly in order to enable the millowners to keep up the* 
amenities of their beautiful City. 

When the proposition is put in this way, it seems to be somewhat 
startling that a recommendation of this kind should be made. Persons* 
with a historical sense will recall the later days of Imperial Pome when 
the Emperors kept the turbulent urban population in good humour by 
doles of bread and by public games. The Government of India apparently 
«ire recommended by the Tariff Board to keep the turbulent population of 
Bombay in order and the millowners in good humour by giving them doles 
by way of subsidies, grants and protection. But they forget that, in the* 
days of Borne, the granaries of Egypt were inexhaustible for the supply of 
bread and that the manhood of the Danubian principalities weye at the* 
beck and call of the EmpSrors to furnish a number of gladiators ready 
to shed their blood to make a Boman holiday. But today the condition of 
the masses in India is such that it is impossible that they can bear an 
extra penny of taxation. In a most thoughtful speech made by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, during the last Budget debate, the Leader' 
oi the European Group stated that the condition of the agricultural masses 
in this country had, owing to the depression, become des}jerate. He sug¬ 
gested that any further taxation might bring about an awfful catastrophe, 
an agrarian revolution. To the same effect comes a cable today from* 
London where Mr. Calvert, an eminent Punjab Civilian, who knows all 
that is to be known about the conditions of agriculture in this country, 
maintains that the condition of the agricultural masses is so bad, that their 
credit has been reduced and exhausted and that under the Beforms the 
urban population, who are more vocal, are t»aking full advantage of the 
rural population .... 

Mr. B. Das: Blame the ratio and the Finance Member. 

Dr. F, X. DeSouxa: He makes this statement and he makes a gloomy 
prophecy that, as a consequence of these conditions, between the years 1941 
and 1945, there is bound to be a grave famine throughout India. 
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In this state of the country, is it advisable, I ask most respectfullyj 
tiiat any further taxation should be imposed upon the agricultural masses 
by way of further protection? It seems to me that it is no answer to say, 
us my Honourable friend, the Commerce IMember, has said, that in spite 
of the heavy protection, in spite of the 75 per cent, protective duty which 
he has levied, there has been no rise in prices. True. I accept his hgures; 
there has been no rise in prices. But cheapness and dearness are relative 
terms. What will be cheap to you. Sir, with your enormous wealth, is 
very dear to me with iny moderate ipeans; and the agrieulturist who three 
years ago sold his rice at Es. 8 a bag in our part of the country cannot get 
*Es. S for the same quantity today; and is it right to say to that man that 
the same price is maintained as it was three years ago and that clothing 
is no dearer? No. It seems to me that every penny of taxation by way 
of protection makes the condition of the agricultural masses more tViicl more 
grave and difficult. 

In pursuing this line of argument, I do not say that I am not in favour 
ui protection. I am in favour of i^t’oteetion. I prefer it, because I know 
wliat the dangers of not giving protection in Bombay just now are; and 
r prefer to face the evils that I know rather than the evils of which I 
know nothing. What I wish to ask this Government to do is to prevent 
the appetite of the ealDitalist and the millowner grow on what they feed, 
to prevent them, like Oliver Twist, always asking for more; and that can 
he done by laying down certain principles subject to which the j)i’otection 
now granted will be continued. I, therefore, most respectfully ask the 
Government and the Honourable the Commerce Member to make a state¬ 
ment of policy in this House as a condition precedent ^ to protection being 
granted, that, as recommended by the Tariff Board, he will immediately 
institute an inquiry as to the working of the managing agency system, so 
that the Company Law’ could be amended accordingly: secondly’ that, as 
recommended by the Tariff Board, he will take steps to improve the con¬ 
dition of labour in the manner suggested in that Eeport; thirdly, that he 
will establish an agency for the management of the mills in such a manner 
us to conduce to the best interests of the industry, such as providing for 
u dividend equalisation fimd and other reserves which really make in the 
long run for economy in the management of mills and industrial concerns. 

It may be asked, wffiat right has the State to interfere in the manage¬ 
ment of private industrial concerns. But wffiere the State grants iv protec¬ 
tion of this nature, the State has a right to see to the allocation of every 
penny that it votes. But even otherwise, in these days of democracy, 
with regard to industry generally, the era of individualism and laissez faire 
lias gone for ever, and the era of democratic control over industries will 
have to be ushered in. Otherwise, the result will be socialisation of these 
-concerns such as we see in Eussia. The lines which I have suggested in¬ 
dicate the need for planned economy and unity of control hi the manner 
tiescribed by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, in the Eesolution he 
uioved the other day. It is nor a case for the isolated efforts of one Govern- 
:iient Department. It is a matter involving legislation, education, sanita¬ 
rian and agriculture. It should be disposed of by a Committee of the big 
rhrt;e of the Executive Council, and then I think the collective wusdom of 
the Committee will be able to evolve a national policy which, while co¬ 
ordinating the several agencies of production to w’ork at maximum effi¬ 
ciency, will minirnise the need for protection and w’hen that protection is 
necessary, make the consumer feel that it in his owm interest to keep 
unemployment nt its minimum. 
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I shall not weary the House—shall not take more than three or four 
minutes more. However, there is one silver lining in the cloud from the 
j3oint of view oi the agricultural masses in this Bill, and that is the promise 
given by the Honourable the Commerce Member of a grant-in-aid of 
lakhs for co-ordination of the handloom industry. Sir, I have always con¬ 
sidered the handloom industry in this country, especially in the part of 
the coimtry from where I come, as really a national industry, because it is 
an industry which employs, as I have said, ten million souls. It is not 
only a national industry because of the large number of operatives employed 
in it but I call it a nation-building industry, because, Sir, it finds work 
for the unemployed agriculturist during six to nine months in the year, and 
though this work is not highly paid, still the poor agriculturist is able to 
earn something which prevents him from being pauperised as the un¬ 
employed are in European countries. It prevents him from that horrible 
lowering of morale which the recipients of doles in England and other 
countries are exposed to. I feel, Sir, it is a nation-building industry,— 
nay I go further and say, it is a nation saving industry, an insurance against 
unemployment, a most effective substitute for the unemployment dole. 
Sir, it is in this sense that I consider that the spinning wheel, the Gharkha 
and Khaddar, as is held by a certain section of politicians of this country, 
will lead to the salvation of this country, and I say that, not by way of 
defiance to any other country, but by way simply of defence of this country's 
interests. 

Sir, I was surprised to hear my friend, Mr. Mody, this morning, when 
lie said that this was the only country in the. world where the handloom 
industry flourished side by side with the powerioom industry and was not 
.snuffed out. It is nothing to be proud of. It is rather an indication of 
the extreme poverty of the masses of this country; it is an indication of 
the readiness with which some sort of employment, however poorly paid, 
is accepted by the people in order to keep starvation off. Sir, that is all I 
have got to say. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 15th Maxoh, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chatty) in the Chair. 


BULING RE PBOCEDUBE OF SELECT COMMITTEES. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): On the 
15th of February, 1934, the Honourable Member, Mr. N. M. Joshi, re¬ 
quested that the Chair might have some directions about the procedure 
to be followed in Select Committees, especially with reference to making 
available to the House the documents and information placed before Select 
Committees. The Chair has examined this matter carefully and gives the 
following direction for the, guidance of all Select Committees of this House, 

Unless otherwise specifically directed by the Assembly, the meetings 
of Select Committees should be held within the precincts of the House. 
The sittings of all Select Committees should be private and no strangers 
or representatives of the Press can be admitted to meetings of the Com¬ 
mittees. Under Standing Order 40, sub-section (4), a Select Committee 
may hear expert evidence and representatives of special interests affected 
by the measure before* them. While this Standing Order empowers the 
Select Committee to hear expert evidence suo moto, it is silent as regards 
the powers of Select Committees to send for papers and records or to 
compel the attendancev of witnesses. A Select Committee of this House 
cannot have greater powers than what the House itself enjoys under the 
Constitution. Under the existing Constitution, this House has not got the- 
right to compel either the Government or any other person to produce 
documents and papers or to compel persons to appear as witnesses. It 
follows, therefore, that Government have the right to place before a 
Select Committee^ only such papers and records as they are prepared to 
place before that Committee. All material placed by Government before 
a Select Committee should, however, be available to the Members of the 
House. In other words, a Committee of this House cannot have any in¬ 
formation which cannot be disclosed to the House as a whole. The House, 
therefore, has a right to examine all the papers and records which are 
made available to any Select Committee. Similarly, all evi¬ 
dence tendered before a Committee should also be available to the 
House- As a matter of practical convenience, however, each Select Com¬ 
mittee should decide what relevant documents and information, which wer<l 
available to them, should necessarily be made available to all the Mem¬ 
bers of the House, so that the discussion in the House of the report of 
the Committee may be complete. Such documents and information will 
be printed and made avadable to the Members of the House along with 
the report of the^ Select Committee. No document or report placed before 
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a Select Committee should be published imtil it has been presented to 
the House. 

When witnesses are summoned by a* Select Committee, it must be 
made clear to the witnesses that their evidence would be treated as 
public and is liable to be published, unless the witnesses specifically desire 
that all or any part of the evidence tendered by them is to be treated as 
confidential. It must, however, be explained to the witnesses that, even 
when evidence is tendered in camera, such evidence is liable to be made 
available to the Legislative Assembly. 

The members of a Select Conomittee are at liberty to refer on the floor 
of the House to all documents and information given to the Committee. 
A member of a Select Committee cannot, however, refer to remarks made 
by other members of the Committee during the course of the discussion 
in the Committee or to any negotiations that took place amongst the 
members in the course of the sittings of the Committee. 

The Chair hopes that this ruling wdll make clear thei procedure of Select 
Committees. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): You said 
that evidence given before a Select Committee must be available to the 
House. I understand that, but there is no machinery for recording evi¬ 
dence in the Select Committee. How is it to be made available to the 
House? 

Kr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What does 
the Honourable Member mean by saying that no machinery is available 
for recording that evidence? 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter! In Courts, there are short-hand- 
writers, who take down evidence in shorthand; but there is no such 
machinery for Select Committees. Evidence may be oral or may be docu¬ 
mentary. So far as the evidence is documentary, there? is no difficulty, 
but for oral evidence, there^ is no machinery for recording it. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Whenever 
a witness is summoned before a Select Committee, the Select Committee 
must see* that Eeporters are made available to the Committee to take 
down the evidence in shorthand. The Chair thinks that that practice has 
been followed in the past. When witnesses were summoned before, the 
Joint Committee on the Eeserve Bank Bill, evidence was taken in short¬ 
hand- 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): An exact 
note was not taken, because the discussion was rather conversational. A 
summary was taken. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Whatever evidence is given and lecorded must be available to 
the House. 
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HILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty); The House 
will now resume consideration of the motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Hhore for referring the Hill to Select Cornmittee and the amend- 
mentt moved thereon by Mr. B. Das.' 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Normally the course of discussion on a measure like this 
in this House would have been confined purely to an examination of the 
merits of the various proposals that have been placed before it by the 
Honourable Member for Commerce, but it is obvious, in the course of this 
debate, that many extraneous circumstances have been referred to, and if 
I were to begin my discussion this morning by an advertence to some of 
those circumstances, I crave the indulgence of you, Mr. President, and of 
the House. 

’ There are two Agreements which have been embodied, broadly speakingj 
in the proposals of the Commerce Member, the first, an Agreement to 
which he himself and some of his colleagues on behalf of the Government 
of India were parties with the Japanese Delegation, and the second, an 
Agreement between the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the Lanca¬ 
shire Delegation. It is obvious, in the first place, that these two Agreer 
ments do not stand on the same footing, that the sanctity attached to the 
one cannot obviously be attached to the other, and there is no use of 
any Member of this House suggesting that the private Agreement between 
the Millowners’ Association and the Lancashire Delegation is as sacrosanct 
and ought to be examined in the same spirit as the Indo-Japanese Agree¬ 
ment. One concerns two Governmental Delegations; the honour and the 
confidence which each Government enjoy at the hands of their Legislature 
and people is involved in the acceptance of one of the Agreements, whereas 
these considerations are not present in the case of the other. In fact, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has realised this essential aspect of it, 
because he has ventured to make changes in the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association’s agreement with Lancashire, whereas no changes have, been 
proposed, and I believe all attempts at modification will be strenuously 
opposed by the Commerce Member so far as any proposals with reference 
to the Agreement with Japan are concerned. I want to make that perfectly 
clear to this House, because there has been a great deal of misunderstanding 
over the relative positions of these two Agreements. Mr. President,^ it 
has been suggested that these Agreements have been made—^I am referring 
now to the Agreement for which the Bombay Millowners’ Association is 
responsible—^this Agreement has been made having regard to political 

*“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain' purposes 
(Textile Protection) be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Bahadur 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mrl B. Sitaramaraju, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Lala 
Rameshwar Prasad ^gla, Mr. Nabakumar Sing- Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iy^> 
Raja Sir Yasudeva Rajah, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. At. EL 
Ghuznavi, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Mr. G. S. Hardy and the Mover, with 
instructions to report within ten days, and that the number of mem^rs whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be nve. 

t**That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
7th July, 1934.” 

A ^ 
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motives and that in coming to conclusions, the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion did not have the interests of the industry at heart, but had some 
extraneous considerations relating to the political status and reforms for 
this countiy. Normally speaking, where an industry has come to an agree¬ 
ment with another industry and has accepted the amount of tariff that is 
necessary for the protection of that industry, men like myself who are not 
concerned in the industry would have only one duty to perform, not to 
propose an increase in the tariff, because a fortion the industry itself does 
not require it, but if possible to lower the tariff because from the consumer’s 
point of view and from the point of view of the general public a lowering of 
the tariff might be necessary. If, therefore, the Bombay Millowners* Associa¬ 
tion comprehending the entire group of millowners in this coimtry had come 
to an agreement with the Lancashire Delegation that a certain percentage 
of protective duty was necessary for them, I venture to state very broadly 
that, there would have been no Member in this House who could have with 
any justification got up and suggested that a higher duty was necessary. 
A complication has arisen from the fact that a section of the millowners 
have not accepted that Agreement and have gone about suggesting that 
that Agreement provides much less protection than what they require. 
Not only that. They have tried to make capital of the fact that in this 
Agreement the principle of Imperial Preference is involved and that they 
not be parties to the Agreement because of this assumption of the 
principle of Imperial Preference. Now, I want to examine that fact broadly 
and to place before the House the point of view of these dissentient mill- 
owners, at any rate of some of them, how far are they consistent in their 
point of view, in their oppodtion to Imperial Preference and what is the 
remedy that they really require. My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, took 
upon himself the task, may I say the thankless task, of advocating the 
cause of the dissentient millowners and opposing the principle of Imperial 
Preference. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): It is my proud privi¬ 
lege as a nationalist. 

Diwan Bahadur A, Bamaswami Mudaliar; My friend was a party to 
several Imperial Preference Bills in this House. 

Mr. B. Das: I have always opposed them. 

Diwan. Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend op¬ 
posed what he considered to be Imperial Preference in 1930, but he did not 
choose to walk out. 

An BConourahle Member: You approve of that policy of walking out ? 

IMwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: No, but I am entitled to show 
his inconsistency,^ because he quotes leaders, he quotes gentlemen with 
approval who carried their conviction to the extent of leaving this Assembly 
on that famous occasion. My Honourable friend has suggested that Mr. 
Mody represents only the Bombay Millowners* Association, He is returned 
from’ Bombay and he cannot speak on behalf of the Ahmedabad millowners. 
Now, I ask my friend, Mr. B. Das, whether it is doing justice to himself 
in espousing the cause of a set of people who do not care to be represented 
in this Assembly, who will not enjoy the franchise that has been given to 
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them, who refused to exercise that franchise, but by back door methods 
want to have their point of view expressed on the floor of this House. Is 
it the fault of my friend, Mr. Mody, that he represents the millowners, 
both of Bombay and Ahmedabad to the best of his ability ? Is it his fault 
that he tries to help them when the franchise was extended to these gentle¬ 
men and they declined to exercise their right of electing a Member, in 
spite of reminders from the Government of India ? I venture to say that if 
gentlemen or associations do not want to co-operate with this House, decline: 
to look at this House and do not want to enjoy the franchise that has been 
given for sending a representative to this Assembly, then this House should 
show some hesitation in accepting at its face value, I do not wish to put it 
more emphatically, the suggestions, recommendations or protests that have 
been sent up by such associations or bodies. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaflarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): What logic is this ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Baxnaswami Mudaliar: I will explain to my friend 
what the logic of the statement is. Here is an association which does not 
send its representative to this House. To this day, the seat of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay is vacant in this House, and yet what 
do they do? I can understand an honest straight-forward policy of non- 
co-operation. I respect my Congress friends who have got out of this 
Assembly, who refuse to come to this Assembly, who will have nothing 
to do with it, but when I see gentlemen filling the galleries of this House, 
waiting in the corridors of this Assembly, going to the Honourable the 
Commerce Member in scores and dozens in deputations time after time, 
putting him to all the trouble and the travail of going through their inter¬ 
minable quotations and interminable working out of costs, then, I say, it 
is a dishonest form of non-co-operation, and the sooner this House expresses 
its disapproval of that dishonest form of non-co-operation, the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do you call the representatives of the Congress 
dishonest, because some of them came to watch the proceedings in the 
gallery in connection with the Temple Entry Bill ? 


Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: That was entirely difierent, 
because they only approached the Non-Ofi6cial Members, They did not 
approach the Government. They did not claim any protection 
from the Government. They did not claim the assistance 
of the Honourable Members sitting on the Treasury Benches, 
and, I repeat again, I have got respect for that attitude, but 
I have no respect for the attitude shown by these gentlemen. (Interrup¬ 
tion by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai.) I do not want to give w?ay to my friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. I say, .this is a dishonest form of non-co-operation 
and I say so, because of the very reason that my friend, Mr. Eaju, put 
forward. He said ‘T can understand a set of people who are in one 
camp or the other, but we cannot understand a set of people who have 
jgofc one foot in one camp and another foot in another camp, who want 
to have the pleasantest things of both the worlds, men who want to be 
nationalists, pose as super-patriots, and, therefore, keep out of all this 
open discussion, but when they are really interested in getting all the 
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advantage that this Governinent and this Assembly can give, they t3ome 
in behind the screens and get all the protection they can out of the 
Government and the Assembly”. I shall show how, in the coui*se of these 
discussions in the last few months, their attitude has been thoroughly 
inconsistent. 

Xow, let us further examine this subject. These gentlemen say that 
they are opposed to Imperial Preference. Quite right. ^ honour to 
ihem, whether it is based on an economic argument or a political argument, 
if it is a sincere opinion. Whether as a commercial orgamsation, 

dealing only Tidth commercial questions, they are entitled to express these 
political opinions, I shall examine later. But what has been the history 
of their antipathy to Imperial Preference, Mr. President? Were not these 
gentlemen parties to an agitation before the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, at the time, to increase the duties on Japan to 50 per cent? 
Were they not parties to the agitation? pid they not later form groups 
of deputafcionists, wait on the Honourable the Commerce Member and 
ask for a 75 per cent, duty on Japanese goods, and were they not aware 
that the\' could not have that duty only on Japan but must have it also 
on goods that came from outside the British Empire? These gentlemen 
having swallowed a 50 per cent, duty and then a 75 per cent, duty on 
non-British goods, is it not somewhat too late in the day for them now 
to boggle at what they term Imperial Preference especially when the 
difference in the respective^ duties now is smaller than it was when they 
asked for a 75 per cent, duty on non-British goods? It seems to me 
that there must be a protest against this sort of attitude. If you want 
to deal with these things on the high platform of politics, do so by all 
means, but if you want to deal with it purely as an economic question 
on its merits, let it be so examined. Come forward with a straight- 
forw^ard economic scheme, whereby your legitimate interests can be protect¬ 
ed, but to get the advantage of the negotiations by the millowners on 
the one hand, and to hold out that you are super-patriots who will not at 
any time be parties to an agreement which involves Imperial Preference, 
is, I venture to repeat again, not playing the game. Polilics seems to be 
the last refuge of a few of these dissentient millowners. I do not wish 
to say anything more. 

Mr, President, there has been a good deal of criticism in the Press 
that while the Indo-Japanese Agreement is unexceptionable, the mill- 
o^^uers' Agreement is wrong for a variety of reasons. Now, it seems 
to me somewhat curious that gentlemen, who only the other day insisted 
on a 75 per cent, duty and urged the executive to put that 75 per cent, 
duty, have now changed their attitude and accept that 50 per cent, duty 
is sufficient for their purposes. They are blessing the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement. I am thankful that it is so, because I do not want these 
duties to be unnecessarily increased. Let us take the Bombay millowners' 
Agreement now. What is the main criticism that has been launched 
against it apart from the criticism of Imperial Preference ? They say that 
there is no quid pro quo. The Indo-Japanese Agreement can be defended 
on the ground that there is quid pro quo, but not the Lancashire Agrees 
iVient. I was sorry to see that my Honourable friend, the Leader of 
the Democratic Party, fell into that trap. It is a very clever trap and 
ffc requires very great caution before we can escape the clever traps 
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which the rnillowners, whether they belong to the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association or to the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, often lay for 
siome of us. The trail of the serpent is over them all. Now, 

what is the quid pro quo oi the Indo-Japanese Agreement and 

what is the lack of a quid pro quo in the rnillowners' Agreement 

which is alleged. The quid pro quo in the Indo-Japanese Agreement is 

supposed to be that Japan has agreed to take a certain amount of raw 
cotton. Sir, I have an inconvenient memory for Press agitation parti¬ 
cularly carried on by Bombay or Ahmedabad rnillowners, and I remember 
that, in the months of November and December, when some of us in 
the House were exercised over the fact that Japan might continue the 
boycott of our raw cotton, these gentlemen—and I now speak for all of 
them whether they are dissentient rnillowners or the other section of 
rnillowners—all of them said it was a myth to talk of the continued 
Japanese boycott of raw cotton. They said that Japan could not do 
without Indian cotton, that she must use this short staple cotton for 
its industries and, therefore, all this talk of boycott of Indian cotton 
was moonshine, and that Japan is bound to come to the Indian market, 
that India produces a monopoly of the short staple raw cotton, the sort 
of cotton that is required by the Japanese mills, and that there is,, 
therefore, no force in the boycott threat. Was not that the position 
which they took on this point? I ask my friend, where is the quid pro 
quol If Japan is.obliged to buy Indian raw cotton and is obliged to 
buy Indian raw cotton for manufacturing those very goods that she 
is sending to us, then, I ask, what is the quid pro quo which Japan has 
given us for our taking a certain quota of her goods? And the same 
gentleman retorts that there is no quid pro qxio so far as England is 
concerned. By hypothesis, if Mr. Khaitan says in the Hindustan Times 
of November 3rd that Japan is bound to buy raw cotton and that this 
idea of a boycott is moonshine, I say by h3rpothesis there is no quid pro quo 
for the Indo-Japanese Agreement any more than there is a quid pro quo 
or lack of it for the Bombay rnillowners’ Agreement, But the fact does 
not exactly stand in that light. We have come to an Agreement as 
regards the quantity of raw cotton that Japan will take. I think it is 
a good thing for our agriculturists. I believe that it is a substantial help 
to the agriculturists Sir, I shall not blow hot and cold like the millov/ners. 
Sir, has not England done something in this direction? It is not in the 
Agreement. My Honourable friend suggests that that is not so. It is 
true that it is not in the Agreement. ' 

Mr. N. M. Joshl (Nominated Non-Official): That is the complaint. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: I am coming to the com¬ 
plaint. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, referred to the Ottawa Pact 
and said that that Pact decided that Lancashire should buy our cotton 
and, therefore, he asked what was the additional help that we might 
get even with the vague promises and general assurances that had been 
extended to us by this Delegation? Now, let me read the actual clause 
of the Ottawa Agreement, so that Honourable Members may know what 
exactly was promised by His Majesty’s Government at that stage: 

“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that they will co¬ 
operate in any practicable schemes that may bo agreed upon between th© manufactnr- 
ing, trading and producing interests in the United Kingdom and India for promoting, 
whether by resort to propaganda or improved marketing, the greater use of Indian 
cotton in the United Kingdom.*' 
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In the first place, it is to be the result of an Agreement between 
the trading and manufacturing interests, and that is exactly what was 
attempted to be done—^what has been done by the Bombay Millowners 
Association. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Will my 
Honourable friend oblige the House by reading out clause 29 of the memo¬ 
randum submitted by the Manchester witnesses before the Joint ‘ Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee in which they stated what they understood by the 
arrangement? I never said that the Ottawa Agreement made anything 
compulsory for them, but this is what they say they understood the Agree¬ 
ment to be. What more, I ask, has been achieved under Mr. Mody's 
Pact? That is what I want to hear from my Honourable friend. 

Biwaa Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am, of course, coming to 
the Manchester Millowners* Association and to the evidence of Mr. Eodieur. 
I have not forgotten the Honourable Member’s very strong criticism on 
that, and I should like to present my own view. 

Now, as I was saying, through the Ottawa Agreement His Majesty’s 
Government said that they would co-operate if an Agreement were arrived 
at between these two parties. No agreement was arrived at before the 
Bombay Millowners Association met the Dancashire Deputation and it 
seems to me they have been carrying out the terms of the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment, when this psartictdar Agreemient was attempted and has been suc¬ 
cessfully completed. Take, again, the question whether England is using 
more, or less, cotton. I venture to suggest that within one year after the 
O^wa Agreement itself, apart from this Trade Agreement, the United 
Kingdom has tried to use more cotton, and that is exactly what the Manches¬ 
ter Merchants* Chamber of Commerce has tried to say in their memorandum. 
Apart from this Trade Agreement, and apart from any conclusions that 
may be amved^ at between the industrial and manufacturing interests in 
the two countries and the Government in England, attempts have been 
made in I^gland for the greater use of Indian cotton. My Honourable 

friend, Baja Bahadur Erishnamaohariax,—I am glad he is here_asked 

what has been done by Great Britain to promote the greater consumption 
of raw cotton. The United Kingdom has tried, during the last year, during 
the last tm months particularly, to stimulate the consumption of raw cotton 
from India. Let me give my Honourable friend the figures. In the ten 
months ending the Slst January, 1932, the total value of raw cotton con¬ 
sumed by the United Kingdom was Es. 1,26,00,000. In the first ten 
months, ending the Slst January, 1933, the total value was Es. 1,20,00,000. 
in the first ten months, ending the filst January, 1934, that is to say, 
from the Ist ‘April, 1933, to the 1st February, 1934, the total value of 
raw cotton consumed by the United Kingdom was Es. 2,30,00,000—^that 
is, more than double the consumption for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Mr. H. ST. Anklesaiia (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): May I ask my Honourable friend what specific steps the United 
Kingdom Government have taken to encourage the greater use of TTidinn 
cotton ? 
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Diwan Bahadur A. 'Ramaswami Mudaliar: I shall leave that to the 
Honourable gentleman who had the advantage ’of -discussions with the 
Manchester and Lancashire representatives. 

Now, take the quantities. Perhaps Honourable Members might think 
that the “value’* is not a correct appreciation. The corresponding quanti¬ 
ties are: 

Tons. 

In J 931-32 . 24,000 

In 1932-33 . 20,000 

In 1933-34 . 42,000 

for these ten months,—the value reflecting more or less the quantities that 
have been consumed, namely, more than double. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: May I ask my Honourable friend what specific 
steps the United Kingdom Government have taken to encourage the greater 
use of Indian cotton? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Ghetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member does not know. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Commerce): 

I can answer my Honourable friend. 

Baja Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Wili my Honourable friend tell me what is the 
proportion of imports into England of Indian cotton after October 1933, 
when this Pact was, I understand, completed? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I gave the figures yesterday. I would like to say 
that, within the last five months, the quantities taken by Lancashire are 
exactly double of what they were for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: My Mend, Mr. Mody, is of course 

all right. He is perfectly enthusiastic over it, and it is not always 
good that a man should be an advocate of his own cause. He has got an 
estimable person on the other side, but I would ask iny Honourable 
Mend, the Diwan Bahadur, who is a careful student of statistics, if he 
can tell me, if he has no objection, what is the total quantity or total 
value or both of Indian raw cotton that went into the United Kingdom 
after October, 1933, when this Pact was entered into. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, I have not got the figures 
for every month, but I will give to my Honourable friend the figures for 
January of this year after the Bombay millowners’ Pact. In January, 1933, 
the total quantity exported to the United Kingdom, was 3,800 tons, and 
in January, 1934, the total quantity was 7,200 tons. My Honourable 
Mend ought to be satisfied that even after, as he thought, the inhibiting 
influence of the Bombay millowners’ Pact with Lancashire, the use of 
raw cotton in the United Kingdom has gone up by nearly cent per cent. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy; Is it not a fact that, in the case of Germany, the 
figure has gone up by 100 per cent if you compare the figures of January, 
1932, and January, 1934? 
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Divan Bahadur A. Bamasvami Mudaliar: It may be a fact, but it is 
a very irrelevant fact .... 

Some Hononrable Members: Why? 

Divan Bahadur A. Bamasvami Mudaliar: .... and I hope that 
Honourable Members of his Party who follow Mr. Neogy wUl try to show 
how it is relevant. 

Mr. K. G. Heogy: Do I understand that there was a pact between 
Mr. Mody and Germany also? 

Mr, H. P. Mody: There might be a little later. 

Diwan Bahadni A. Baanaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I was point¬ 
ing out that, apart from, this Agreement, the United Eingdom was en¬ 
couraging the use of cotton and that these vague generalisations were 
not so vague as all that, and that, since the Agreement, that process of 
encouragement has also gone on. One has only to follow the newspaper 
reports from time to time to find that sincere and very earnest efforts are being 
made by the Lancashire industry to try to use more of Indian cotton 
than they were using before. I am sure, they realise the extreme import¬ 
ance of such a step. But anyone who knows the conditions of the industry 
knows the difficulty of the situation. In the mills, as Lancashire has them 
at present, raw cotton from India cannot be used easily. Certain changes 
have to be undertaken and certain modifications have to be arrived at 
before it can be accepted. And that is exactly what is being tried and 
tested at the present moment. As my friend reminds me and as it was 
stated in the newspapers this. morning, a permanent Commissioner has 
come out; the Chairman of the Cotton Committee is also here, and they 
are both in collaboration with the Executive Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association. I cite these facts,^ because those who are inter¬ 
ested in agriculture and those who are interested in the greater use of 
raw cotton will take note of them and will use them properly. 

Now, I come to the evidence of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
about which great play has been made by some of my friends, and I 
was sui^rised to find that so careful a student as Mr. Joshi of these 
proceedings should have fallen into the mistake of stating before this 
House that greater safeguards and double safeguards had been asked by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce after the millowners' Pact than they 
asked for before. I hope that, at any rate, that part of his statement he 
will retract as an unjustifiable exaggeration. (Interruption by Mr. N. M. 
Joshi.) My Honourable friend’s statement is that, after the millowners’ 
Pact with Lancashire, the safeguards have been doubled. 

I <Jid not say anything about their being doubled or 
quadrupled. I amply said that after the Pact the Lancashire Delegation 
gave evidence and asked for a safeguard which was never mentioned before 
m the Bound Table Conference proceedings. 

mvan Bahadur A. Ramaswami MudaUar: May I know what that safe- 
guard is? 
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Mr, K. M. Joshi: That safeguard is about the fiscal autonomy of India. 
India should not use fiscal autonomy in a way as to injure the interests 
of Lancashire. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Now, Sir, the Manchester 
Association sent in a memorandum some months back. Later, the 
Lancashire Delegation came over to India and met the Millowners* Asso¬ 
ciation with whom an Agreement was arrived at. At the time when evi¬ 
dence was being given in London, they had just a scrappy idea of this 
Pact. A cable report had gone to England that an Agreement had after 
all been arrived at. Immediately afterwards, the Association sent in 
another note, what it called a preface, and it is emphasis on the preface 
that is important. That emphasis has been laid by Mr. Jayakar, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna and by my Honourable friend. (Interruption by Mr. B. 
Das.) That preface suggested that they cannot withdraw and will not 
withdraw their case for safeguards so long as there are friends like Mr. B. 
Das in this House and also friends of the Millowners’ Association outside 
who show so keen anti-British spirit and who show that they mean to 
hurt Britain and not to help themselves. So long as that spirit is in this 
country and so long as any section of the people want to show an anti- 
British attitude, merely because it is anti-British and not because it helps 
the industry, how can any honest man and a man with commonsense 
expect these people to withdraw the safeguards that they have asked 
for. (Applause from the European Group.) 

(Interruption by Mr, 0. S. Eanga Iyer to which the speaker did not 
give way.) 

Mr. President, I want to speak out my mind this morning and I realise 
that I cannot do so if there are shouts from all sides of the House. I 
am glad that I have got this opportunity and it is time that people in 
this country should know that there is another side of the case. It is time 
that people elsewhere should know that there is another side of the case. 
Therefore, I beg of my Honourable colleagues not to treat me as dis¬ 
courteous if I do not give way, and I beg of you, Mr. President, to see 
that by mere shouting or by interruptions my speech is not seriously 
affected so far as the listening of it by the Honourable Members of this 
House is concerned. 

I said that this preface showed a change of importance so far as the 
Delegation is concerned. They show lhat they believe in the settle¬ 
ment of these problems by mutual goodwill and by nothing else. They 
show that the trade of Lancashire can depend not on Statutory safe¬ 
guards or on the powers that a Viceroy or a Governor may have, but on the 
goodwill and the cordial relationship that must exist between the people 
of India and the people of Great Britain. That is the point of this pre¬ 
face and this preface had been especially prepared and put forward before 
that Committee, because of the Agreement that had been arrived at 
between the Millowners' Association, Bombay, and the Lancashire Dele¬ 
gation. That Agreement gave them a hope that there was a change in the 
angle of vision; that Agreement gave them an assurance that there were 
people in this country who were prepared to be fair to them and at the 
same time safeguard their own industry; that Agreement showed to them 
that India was not full of people who were chauvinists and who were 
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Jingoes and who were out to be aggressive without any purpose and who 
were out to make their exuberant energy felt only in the dircetion of hostim 
demonstrations doing no good to themselves and to their country and 
certainly not promoting the interests of the industry which they ^ are 
supposed to own. It was on account of that that this preface was given 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. And, in the course of the evidence, 
what did they say? My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has gone out of 
the House quite disgusted with the line of argument that I am following* 
I do not envy him. It goes against the whole grain of what he is ac- 
customed to. But I am out this momkig to speak things which Members 
of some sections of the House are not accustomed to hear. Let ine read 
the very interesting answer that this Delegation gave to the Chairman: 

“Do yoa desire to make any statement apart from the memorandum and the 
preface 

—Mr. Rodieur answered on behalf of the Delegation— 

‘*W© should just like to say that since we composed this evidence we sent out a 
Mission to India to confer with Indian Millowners and the Government of India and 
we have an emphatic preference for solution by co-operation as being preferable to 
some of the arguments that we have advanced perhaps in the joint evidence,” 

That is a statement which can only have been possible if they were 
assured that there was some section in this country, however, small it 
may be, and I trust it is a very large section, who are prepared to 
examine liis question on the merits and are not out merely to have their 
names featured in broad streamers and headlines in some of the news¬ 
papers in this country. Take, again, the evidence they gave when Mr. 
Jayakar asked some questions: 

**Q. May I just put a few questions because before I begin may I congratulate 
you on the spirit of your preface? 

Thank yon, Sir. 

Q. I suppo^ you are satisfied that the method of co-operation and goodwill is the 
right method in such matters as you said in a previous answer? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. But do you not think that you will get better terms from India by the 
adoption of this method rather than by having strict provisions in the constitution? 

A^ I think we have said so in the evidence. 

Q. You ag^ that you will get bett^ terms by the adoption of the method than 
by having s^ict provisions in the constitution? 

A. In the main, yes.” 

Then follow their demand for strict provisions in the Constitution also. 
Why ? Exactly because there is stiQ a section in this country who wants 
to put forward these difficulties, who wants to give the impression that 
there is an anti-British feeling in this House regarduig trade, that they 
will not have any kind of fair method of assessment of the difficulties of 
the trade in these matters. I want to say that anyone, who has 
followed the discussions either regarding these commercial discrimination 
clauses or safeguards, knows how from time to time the position has 
been worsened by this sort of agitation. Many Honourable Members 
have been telling us stories, but let me teU what is a fact. At the 
first Session bf the Roimd Table Conference, some of my Honourable 
friends, who were keenly interested in trade and commerce, entered into 
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an agreement with some of the British interests there and some of the 
members of the Joint Select Committee, who are Britishers, Lord Beading 
notably, and came to an understanding about the sort of discrimination that 
should be avoided. That is embodied in the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee Eeport and it forms part of an appendix there. The exact terms 
having been come to by agreement, what happened? That great body, 
the Federated Chamber of Commerce, on the executive body of which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, is so distinguished and Honourable a 
Member, immediately had a conference and tore that agreement into 
pieces; it attacked it in a thousand ways and it said the same’ thing of 
that agreement as it is now saying of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
that they were all traitors who were there and they were all people who 
had sold the country and were treacherous to the cause. The result 
was that, at the Second Bound Table Conference, when some of the elite 
of the Federated Chamber of Commerce were present as delegates, an 
agreement was arrived at which is at least cent, per cent, worse from 
the Indian point of view than the agreement which was arrived at at the 
First Bound Table Conference. My Honourable friend took the names 
of very great men indeed yesterday. Sir Phirozeshah Mehta! Who can 
think of Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, who can mention that name without awe 
and without reverence and without a feeling that here was a man who had 
stood by his country, who was practical, who did not suffer any nonsense 
and who was determined to see that the interests of his country was the 
first and foremost consider’ation whether those interests were threatened by 
Britishers or whether these were worse threatened by a coterie and a 
clique of his own countrymen. Who are those in charge of these matters ? 
My Honourable friend, after referring to Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, talked 
of the Chairman of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce. Times have 
indeed changed. A vulture indeed rules where once an eagle reigned-. 
That is the sort of fall that has come in the commercial community of this 
country. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): So has the fall come in this 
Assembly. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I entirely agree with my 
Honourable friend, and so in this Assembly. Unfortunately tapers and 
tadpoles of some Parties are filling the places where once the leaders were. 
I am aware of that, most, acutely aware of that. 

Sardar Sant Singh: So we both agree on that point. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: We shall agree on many 
more points as we proceed with this debate. 

My Honourable friend talked of the Federated Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, and you know. Sir, that that Federated Chamber of Commerce, 
immediately after this Agreement, had passed a resolution condemning, 
as I said, the whole Pact. Mr. President, let me be forgiven for referring 
to a personal matter at this stage. There are only two occasions when I 
have sent congratulatory messages to an Honourable Member sitting on 
the Treasury Benches. One was on the occasion when the Indo-Japanese 
.Agreement was signed and the other was on the occasion when even 
this Government declined to appear before the Federated Chamber of 
.Commerce after the attitude that it had taken up, an attitude of hostility, 
an attitude of non-co-operation to this House and an attitude suggesting 
that they will have nothing to do with the Government. 
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Hr* B* Das: But the Eederation is not represented here in this House. 

Diwan Bahadur A* Eamaswazoi Mudaliar: That was an attitude which 
I resented. I was giad that Honourable Members on the Treasury 
Benches had tbe temerity to take up that attitude in spite of the fact 
that some Honourable Members on this side of the House are overwhelmed 
by the dignity and the greatness of the Federated Chamber of Commerce. 
Let me not be understood to say anything about the members of that 
Chamber. There are many who are distmguished men, there are many 
who are patriots of the first order, there are many who have done their best 
for this country in commerce, and, therefore, i£ I am using that phrase 
in a rather composite form, let it be clealry understood that I am making 
no refiection on the large majority of the members that are in that 
Chamber. But I am complaining against a small clique which is domi¬ 
nating the decisions of that Chamber, I am complaining against a small 
clique 'which is dominating the decisions of the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of which my Honourable friend and co-leader is an honoured 
member; I am complaining against these cliques and I am complaining, 
because, being commercial bodies, they throw aside all considerations of 
commerce and enter into the political arena which they have no business to 
do and thereby ruin the progress and prosperity and hamper the 'political 
freedom of this country. On the one hand, they come out as men who want 
protection on the sly by the backdoor method, and on the other hand, 
they pose as super-patriots wfro will not finch and who will even give up 
their industrial concerns for the sake of this country. That is the atti¬ 
tude w’hich I am going to complain of. That is the attitude which I 
think has done more harm to this country than anything else, for if you 
examine the evidence of Mr. Rodieur, you will find it is against men 
like these that he wants safeguards, because he thinks that they will be in 
power in the Federation tomorrow. 

Mr* N. M* Joshi: It will be for the good of the country. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Hudaliar: The Honourable Member 
may lay tbo flattering unction to his soul that that kind of people will 
ever be in the majority in the future Federal Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Then why are you afraid of them? 

Mir* N. M. Jo^: Why do they want safeguards? 

Diwan Eahadtir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am not afraid of them 
and I am prepared to meet them not by the scores, but by the hundreds, 
if you like, I have met such men in the past and I am willing to do so 
in the future. Sir, I am not afraid but Mr. Eodieur is afraid, ‘ind he 
thinks much of these men, he thinks of -them as much bigger men than they 
really are, and I am here today to demonstrate that they are a very small 
section of the people, a microscopic section, small in number, small in 
influence, small in intellect, small in patriotism and small in commercial 
intellieence. I want this message to go forth to the Manchester Chamber 
that they arc laying too much stress on these people, that there is in this 
cmmtry a large volume and a large body; an overwhelming proportion 
of people with goodwill to everybody. Do you not remember, Sir, how^l 
when these gentlemen were dancing to the Congress tune in those days, 
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there was a party formed or attempted to be formed in Northern India 
which wanted to have fair trade with Great Britain. Is that a lesson, 
which can easily be forgotten ? Are not my Honourable friends aware that 
very serious attempts were made to incorporate a company which will do 
fair business with Great Britain and which recognised that for good or for 
ill the company of tl|^se two countries was an inevitable combination and 
that in friendliness, toleration, goodwill, side by side with taking every 
care of one’s own industries and one s own financial affairs, trade should 
be established between these two countries? Therefore, I say. Sir, that 
there is a revulsion of feeling coming over in this country against this 
small clique, men are disgusted with it, men are saying that this sort 
of thing cannot go on for ever and men are saying that you cannot go 
behind the purdah and ask for protection and then say in the open that 
you are against all these Agreements. 

Mr. President, I have got a small suggestion to make. You are against 
Imperial Preference, you will not touch it with a pair of tongs, the very 
idea is abhorrent to you, not because it is economically wrong. I say tha^ 
economically it is the most correct thing to do, but politically it is wrong. 
May I ask my Honourable friend, will you accept that the Japanese import 
duties should be reduced to the British level? Will you accept that 24 
per cent, ad valorem duties will be levied all round. Will you get the 
Federated Chamber of Commerce, which is meeting the week after next, 
before the deliberations of the Select Committee are over, before this Biil 
comes to this House, that the Japanese duty of 50 per cent, should be 
brought into line and on a level with the duty on the United Kingdom 
goods so that you may prove that you are honest and that you are hovA 
fide in your contention, that all that you object to is Imperial Preference 
and nothing more. This is a fair challenge and my Honourable friend! 
Mr, B. Das, who is going to play such an important part in the delibera¬ 
tions of that Chamber, will be there in his capacity as an executive com^ 
mittee member, and, if he could convert them, I for my part promis^ 
that if you accept the suggestion, I will myself,give an amendment an4 
throw all my influence on the side of that amendment and see that that 
amendment! is carried and the duty lowered and equalled. For, let my 
friend remember that we have got the power in this House to lower the 
duty, but we have not got the power to increase that duty. 

Mr. B. Das: I will convey your message to the Federation and also 
to the Indian National Congress outside. 

iDiwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, I am very fortunate 
in having such a fine messenger to convey my message^ and I thank him. 
(Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, it is a fair test as to the bond fide of these gentlemen and 
their patriotism which they say is much higher than their industrial 
interests. I should like to see how their patriotism responds to the sug¬ 
gestion that I have made, because that suggestion is in time. 

Now, Sir, if you look at the protests that have come about the Milh 
owners' Association Pact, you find in every line of them political protests.' 
I have no objection to a political association dealing with the political 
aspect of the question. It is its legitimate duty. If the Liberal Associa¬ 
tion, the Non-Brahmin Association, the Indian National Congress, any 
political association, that deals with these questions, puts forward the 
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political argument and says that it is not proper that there should be 
Imperial Preference, I can understand that, and I welcome it. But 1 
cannot imderstand a commercial association, formed purely for the pur¬ 
pose of economic interests, trespassing into these political things. I have 
no objection to a commercialist or industrialist joiping a political body 
and in his capacity as a politician making political statements or putting 
forward political criticisms. But I think it will be disastrous to the 
economic interests of this country, it will be disastrous to the 
industrial progress of this country, if these associations, whieii 
are merely commercial associations, trespass into the political 
sphere. Take the case of the federated Chamber of Commerce. It 
has sent in a series of resolutions about this Indo-Japanese Agreement, 
and we have all received copies. What is the most serious charge there? 
The last resolution—which is supposed to have the sting—^the last resolu- 
faon says that this Indo-Japanese Agreement is acceptable, but it protests 
against its being signed in London? What a colossal fact for the Federated 
Chamber of Commerce! What a discovery that these commercial gentle¬ 
men, after putting all their heads together, have made 1—^that the greatest 
commercial injury to this countiy is the fact that this Agreement is going 
to be signel in England. Sir, as a politician, I agree that this Agree¬ 
ment should be signed here, and, if I were present on the occasion of Mr. 
Das's adjournment motion, I would have taken up the same line of 
criticism and tried to put forward the view that this Agreement should 
have been signed in this coxmtry. That was what was done by the various 
domimons, and long before the Statute of Westminster -was passed, when 
tibey had merely the fiscal autonomy convention and the right to make 
commercial agreements, dominion after dominion exercised that right and 
had the Agreements signed in their own country by their own Delegations 
and not through the Foreign Office and not in England. But I object to 
a Federated Chamber of Commerce pursuing a purely political question 
which has nothing to do with commercial interests and which should really 
be tackled by a political body. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What about the British Chambers of Commerce jn 
India? Do your observations apply to them also? 

Baja Bahadur G. KMshna m acli ari ar: What about the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am not here to defend or 
to criticise all the Chambers of Commerce all over the world, but if ... . 

Mr. K. O. Neogy: You will condemn only your own countrymen and 
not your friends over there. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend’s cheap 
jokes are somewhat stale in this House. My Honourable friend'may refer 
to Mr. Bangs Iyer being in questionable company and Mr. Eanga Iyer will 
probably retort. But I have as good a political record as my Honourable 
friend, Zur. Neogy. 


Mr, K, 0. Neogy: I hope so. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswa.mi Mudaliar: I have been as long in politics 
and have suffered criticism as long at least as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy, and, therefore, these stale jokes leave me utterly cold. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, I am sure, is as good a friend of some 
at least of the Europeans as hope I am of a great many Europeans, and 
I am proud of that fact. 


Mr. K. O. NeO'gy: What is the relevancy of that? 

Diwaii Bahadur A. Ramaswaxni Mudaliar: The relevancy of this lies in 
the fact that my friend, Mr. Neogy„ thought that my friendship with those 
gentlemen was a questionable commodity. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy*: We call ourselves friends in this House, all of us, 
don't we? 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswazni Mudaliar: Now, Sir, let me leave these 
political issues and political controversies. 

I would like to address myself for a very few minutes to the two 
Agreements. Let me take the Indo-Japanese Agreement first. The 
difficult clause that I find there is, of course, the clause which relates to 
the most-favoured-nation treatment. I can understand the difficulties 
of my Honourable friend. Perhaps he will tell us that on no other basis 
could that Agreement have been carried out. But the difficulty that I feel 
is this, that, on account of that, we are necessarily placed in the position 
of putting on goods of all other foreign countries the same amount of 
duty which is necessary for goods from Japan. If that most-favoured¬ 
nation clause had not been there, it would have been possible to discri¬ 
minate against Japan, and some Members at least had hoped that when 
the Anglo-Japanese commercial treaty was denounced, we would have the 
privilege of segregating Japan, if I may say so, which is .the serious com¬ 
petitor in the market. But, as I have said, very probably my Honourable 
friend's defence will be that on no other basis could that Agreement have 
been arrived at. Now, I said that in regard to this discrimination 1 shall 
show that it is inevitable that there should be a difference between Great 
Britain and Japan in many of these things. What would you do, Mr. 
President, if you are faced with a position like this? An article which 
is sent from Japan costs five annas, the same article sent from the United 
Kingdom costs eight annas and the same article produced in this country 
-costs ten annas. What would you do? And I ask my mathematician 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin. Would you put a duty of five annas? It is obvious 
that as against Japan the Indian article requires a five annas duty. It is 
equally obvious that as t^gainst the United Kingdom it requires only a 
two annas duty. Would you put a five annas duty all round? If that 
is so, where is the consumer's case considered? A prohibitive duty, so far 
as the United Kingdom is concerned, will make it impossible for the United 
Kingdom to import any articles and for the consumer here to get any 
article. Have a differential duty for Japan and the United Kingdom, just 
to equate competing conditions in this country. And that is exactly the 
diffic‘ulty. I regret that the Tariff Board have not straightforwardly faced 
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this (iiMfulty. I have a complamt against this Tariff Board notwithstand- 
171 p niv admiration of its Chairman, Mr. cTohn Mathai. In this particular 
Beport, they have gone about it and have not tackled the straightforward 
issue. They show that the values from Japan and the United Kingdom 
are entireh different. The logic of that should be that the amount, of 
dutv which is required for the Japanese article is not necessary for the 
United Kingdom article. But that would land them in the abhorred thing- 
called Imperial Preference of which they seem to have been as much afraid 
as the Pederated Chamber of Commerce, and, therefore, they go about in 
a roundabout manner putting what they call for the first time in the 
history of tariffs a uniform substantive duty. I do not suggest that this- 
substantive duty was never there before, but I say that they do away with 
the principle of ad valorem duty and now put a substantive duty. Now, 
let us look at the thing from the position of the substantive duty. Is 
there not a discriminating duty here? The Federated Chamber of Com- 
mertrtt, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, the Maharashtra Chamber- 
of Commerce the Indian Chambers of Commerce—all think that, if only 
the Tariff Bo?trd’s proposal had been accepted, there would have been no 
reason for complaint at all. But 'what does the Tariff Board’s proposal 
amount to^ Is there not solid Imperial Preference there? Take, again, 
the illustration that I have given, five annas for the Japanese article, eight 
annas for the United Kingdom article. You put a substantive duty of 
annas. Will my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, help me in arriving at 
the percentage which li annas hears to five annas and which it bears to* 
eight annas? Is it not obvious that, taking the percentage, the Japanese 
goods are taxed heavier than the Uni-fced Kingdom goods, that it Is some- 
think like 25 per cent, so far as Japan is concerned, and probably 15 per¬ 
cent. so far as the United Kingdom is concerned? Is there not Imperial 
■Preference there and is that not exactly what the Tariff, Board has done? 
Then, why speak of Imperial Preference*? Then, why not straightforwardly 
admit that hot because we want to give certain advantages to the United' 
Kingdom, but because oi the basic fact that the values of the goods 
between these two countries are such that as against one we require a 
greater amount of protection than as against another, a greater amount 
of tariff than on another, we have come to the conclusion that differential 
tariffs are justified? 

I should like to refer now only to one or two minor points—T am- 
12 Noojt ^ have taken more time than is justifiable. Let me refer 

only to two minor things. I promised my friend, the Commerce 
Member, on a previous occasion, that I will place facts and figures to show 
that, so far as the hosiery industry is concerned, the protection given under 
this Bill is utterly inadequate. In fact, in some respects, the duty by the 
pound has made it much worse than the duty by the dozen which was 
proposed in the original Beport and in the last Bill. But I do nob wish 
to go into all the detailed figures at the present momen-fc—I shall have an 
opportunity of placing the case in the Select Committee before my 
Honourable friend, and I hope he will, as he said, have the same open 
mind to the question. 

Take the much more difficult question of yam. This question of yarn 
is really a difficult question—^yam of higher counts—and it is here that 
mv Honourable friend has gone behind the Agreement which the millowners 
have arrived at with the Lancashire Delegation, and reduced the duty, not. 
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increased the duty, to the benefit of the United Kingdom. What is the 
position about higher counts of yam? My Honourable friend, Sir Prank 
Hoyce, when he presided over the first Textile Tariff Board, in a report, 
which is full of valuable suggestions, exhorted the industry to turn their 
attention towards spinning finer counts of yarn and towards producing 
cloth made of finer counts of yarn. Some of his colleagues were prepared 
to go further and they even suggested that a bounty should be given for 
that purpose. My Honourable friend was against that; but it is undeniable 
that by exhortations and admonitions my Honourable friend and his 
colleagues wanted the industry to advance the development of finer counts 
of yarn. Since then that advancement has been going on. It is suggested 
that there is a difficulty in giving protection to yarns because of handlooms : 
it is perfectly true that handlooms require finer counts of yarn; but hand- 
looms get it partially at least from the mills in this country, and my com¬ 
plaint with this Textile Board is a complaint which I made on a previous 
occasion, that in its peregrinations, beyond sitting in the pleasant heights 
of Ootacamund for the purpose of writing its Eeport, it has not really 
understood or eared to investigate the conditions prevailing in South Indian 
mills. They have not tried to find out that there are purely spinning 
mills alone" and spinning mills, some of them the largest in the world, 
existing in South India. They have not tried to understand that, so far 
as the duty that they have proposed for yam is concerned, there is a 
difference between the costs in a spinning mill, and the costs in a spinning 
and w'eaving mill. They have taken into consideration the cost of yam 
only in a weaving mill and that lands them in an absurd position. The 
cost of yarn in a weaving mill is different from the cost of yarn in a purely 
spinning mill. What happens is that the yarn that is spun in a spinning 
and w^eaving mill goes straight into the machinery for the purpose of 
making cloth: but there are several kinds of charges that are involved in a. 
purely spinning mill before the yarn is ready for sale to the handloom 
weaver, which do not exist in the case of a spinning and weaving mill. 
There arc charges, for instance, with relation to reeling, with relation tO' 
bundling, with relation to baling, which do not arise in the case of a weaving 
and spinning mill where you take the yarn straight from the spinning 
machine and put it into the machinery for the purpose of weaving. These 
things increase the cost of production, so far as purely spinning mills are 
concerned. It seems to me, therefore, that it is necessary to, revise the 
whole basis on wffiich this thing has been worked out by the Tariff- Board, 
so that yarn merchants may have fair treatment. I am aware that the 
handloom industry is very important: I want that the industry should have 
every assistance possible; but the yam produced in this country will be 
of the greatest assistance to them. At present they are consurning it in 
ever-increasing quantities and we w^ant that yarn to be produced in more 
liberal quantities, so that this handloom industry may have something 
on tlie spot and may not have to rely on foreign yam for its purposes. 

A great deal has been said about agricultural interests and about the 
necessity for promotmg those interests and about their having the first 
place in the consideration of the Government. I wholeheartedly subscribe 
to that proposition, and though I do not have the honour of being a 
member of the rural partv, because I want to He a monogamist in my 
political adhesives as in other respects, I still venture to hope that my 
Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, will believe me when 
I say that 1 have at least as much interest in the agricultural people as 
any of the members of his Party. This raw cotton production is very 
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important, and ra^' cotton is consumed, more than fifty per cent o£ it, 
in the Indian mills. There have been various aspersions cast on the mill 
industry in this country, and it has been questioned whether it is a 
national industry or not; but when we consider the fact that it is an 
industry which consumes half of our own agricultural produce, we have a 
better realisation of the basis of that industry and of the part that it plays 
in the economic structure of Indian society* 

I do not want to refer to the somewhat minute criticisms that have 
been made about this industry and about the managing agency system. 
T would only like to say one thing, that, on this question of managing 
agency system, there has been a great deal of misunderstanding, and people 
seem to think that this managing agency system-is an unmitigated vice, 
and the sooner it is abolished, the better. There is one aspect of the 
matter which I would like the Honourable Members of this House to 
understand. The banking system in this country has forced the coming 
into existence of the managing agency system. The banking system is 
conducted in such a manner that no mill, whatsoever its capital may be, 
whatsoever its assets may be, can get for temporary purposes of accom¬ 
modation, which every concern requires in the countay, any advance from 
any bank at all, unless there is the collateral security of the managing 
agent. It is that that has brought into existence the managing agency system 
in this country. It is absolutely absent in any concern in Great Britain, 
"What is the use, therefore, of criticising our industry when it is handicapped 
in a dozen ways like this? In England, they do not require the managing 
agency system, because the bank does not insist on a collateral security, a 
personal security, to back up the security of the industry concerned, and 
that is why the managing agency system has still continued to exist in spite 
of all the opprobrium that has been east on it and all the criticisms that 
have been levelled against it. 

There is one aspect of it which I think I have to press on the attention 
•of the Honourable the Commerce Member, an aspect which was referred 
to by my Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, in his speech late last evening. 
The Tariff Board suggested that legislation is desirable in order to define 
the extent and nature of the control and supervision to he exercised by the 
Directors and shareholders of the Company over the managing agents. A 
Committee should be appointed to report on the manner in which the 
Company Daw should be amended. Sir, I trust that my Honourable 
friend will see to it that that recommendation is acted upon at a very early 
date and that the criticisms about the managing agency system will not 
continue to exist 

As I have said, I believe that this is a national industry, national owing 
to the extent to which it serves the country, national owing to the extent 
to which agricultural produce is utilised in this country. I want to see 
•the time when the various conflicting interests will coalesce together. Eor 
my part, I wish to see the agriculture and commerce and manufacture of 
this country, not as adversaries, but as co-mates and partners and rivals 
only in the ardour of their patriotism and in the activity of their public 
spirit. Sir, I thank you. (Hear, hear.) i 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, there are some traditions at the bar which are 
jealously guarded bv its members. One of such traditions is that when 
you have got a weak case, begin to abuse your adversaiy. My friend, the 
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Diwan Bahadur, just now got on his legs and, in order to prove his 
loyalty to his patrons which he seems to carry on his forehead, showered 
abuses upon all those who belong to different schools of politics. He called 
a certain section of the political opinion in the country as dishonest, he 
characterised it as treacherous, because that section tried to meddle in 
the affairs of the country as discussed in this House. As a matter of 
fact, that section of the political opinion, which my friend reviled came 
to deserve his wrath, because it chose to boycott the Legislatures. The 
section referred to is quite able to defend itself. There was one point in 
his speech which sounded self-contradictory, and that was when he 
characterised that section as very small in number, still smaller in influ¬ 
ence, and in intellect. After having thus characterised that section, he 
advocated that Britishers should never give up their demands for protection 
and safeguards against commercial discrimination so long as this section 
remained in the country. May I ask my friend, Sir, one simple question ? 
If such a claim is really a fact, as he thinks it is a fact, why should the 
Britishers want safeguards at all? If the majority in this country con¬ 
sists of that class of people to which my friend has the honour to belong, 
can*t the Britishers place their trust in that majority? If he thinks that 
the next elections will return only those people who are endowed with the 
mentality which regards Government as Ma-Bap, the mentality with which 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar is amply endowed, why bother about safeguards ? 
If my friend holds the opinion that his school of thought is really in the 
majority, there is no logic in his plea for justifying the demand of Britishers, 
for safeguards against si small microscopic minority. The fact is, and, in 
his heart of hearts, my friend realises that in the next elections if the 
Swarajist Party decides to capture the Legislatures, people of the mentality 
of my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, wull have absolutely no chance to be 
returned. Having that feeling in mind, he wants to get as much advantage 
from this Assembly as he‘possibly can during its lifetime. 

Now, Sir, I should have liked my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, to throw 
some light as to why this preference has been extended to Great Britain 
against all the countries of the world. That was the main point at issue 
between those who differed from Mr. Mody and Mr. Mody himself. No 
reasons have been advanced as to why preferential treatment should be 
given to the United Kingdom against Prance, against Italy, against Germany 
and against other countries. The reason given by my friend, so far as I 
could follow him, was that it was for a political reason that the Agreement 
between Lancashire and Mr. Mody was arrived at, it is a political agree¬ 
ment, and not a commercial agreement .... 

An Honourable Member: Who said that ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): May I interrupt my Honourable friend. Sir?' What is the 
harm in entering into a political agreement ? After all, we can get political 
concessions by political agreements. 

Sardar Sant Singb: My friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, asks what is the harm 
in entering into a political agreement? I don't think there is any harm 
in it, provided the agreement is entered into under the same garb and 
in its true colours, and not under a false colour of a commercial agreement. 
I don't think my friend, Mr. Mody, will thank the Diwan Bahadur for 
calling this Agreement a political agreement .... 
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Diwaa Babadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: Does my friend mean to 
imply after listening to me for an Iiour tliat lie thinks that I said it was 
a political agreement ? Surely, he is doing less than justice to himself. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, if I may be permitted to quote the words used 
by my friend in his speech, when referring to this^ Agreement, he said 
that- this Agreement has been made with political motives .... 

Biwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: No, no, I never said anything 
of the sort. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It is an economic agreement from which political 
gains may flow. 

Sardar Sant Singh; My friend has cleared the position now. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It is an economic agreement first and foremost. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: It is an agreement to which 
I am not a party. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Well, Sir, the position has been cleared that it is 
expected that political gains may flow from this Agreement. Then, the 
position is reduced to this, that there are certain political motives behind 
the minds of those who got this Agreement entered into. If that is the 
reason, then, Sir, it is but right and proper that we should examine this 
Agreement with greater scrutiny and with greater care. Private individuals 
however highly placed they may be, however eminent they may be, what- 
-ever position of influence they may occupy in this country, have no right 
to enter into a political agreement or into any agreement from which you 
expect that political gains should flow,—^to use the phrase of my friend. 
It is left . 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Is it not an advantage for two industrial groups 
first to come to an agreement before it is ratified by the Government ? 

Sardar Sant Singh: There, again, I respectfully diSer from my friend, 
Mr. Eanga Iyer, According to my humble view, private individuals should 
not enter into an agreement behind which there are political motives, an 
agreement which may later on be ratified by the Government which is 
shortly to be replaced by a popular Government. 

However, the position, as I was submittiug to you, is this. The advo¬ 
cacy by Mr. Mudaliar on behalf of Mr. Mody has, I think, done the latter's 
cause more harm than was done by any other opponent of his who opposed 
this motion on this side of the House. The reason is very obvious. We 
are willing to examine a commercial agreement on its merits, but we are 
certainly not willing to examine an agreement behind which there is the 
least suspicion of a political motive which may lead to some other com¬ 
plication in the constitutional position of the whole country. As the Honour¬ 
able^ Sir Joseph Bhore in his speech said, the foremost consideration in 
all these commercial agreements is the interest of the country. This 
phrase ‘‘interest of the country" may have different meanings for different 
people. Some may be inclined to make a sacrifice for the purpose of gain¬ 
ing a few concessions from England in the sphere of political advance. 
Some may be inclined to stand on their own legs and demand political 
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Tights by advocating the justness of their cause. England has been enjoy¬ 
ing a privileged position in India for a very long time, and we know that 
4iuring- the days when countervailing excise duties were levied on the 
cotton textile industry in India, England did not confer any political ad¬ 
vantage on this coimtry. So, we are not sure that by paying this price to 
England we ^ shall be getting any political advantage out of her. The 
position is this. The commercial needs of the country have been carefully 
examined by a competent expert body like the Tariff Board.* The Tariff 
Board should be our guide in this respect. We depend upon the conclusions 
arrived at by this expert body, and we say that when an expert body like 
the Tariff Board does not recommend any preferential treatment to Lan- 
-•cashire, there is no reason why Government should go behind the Tariff 
Board's recommendations and give this preference in the field of protective 
duties. In the matter of the textile industry, we are willing to grant pro¬ 
tection against Japan, and against any other country which happens to 
dump cheap goods in India at the expense of the local industry. But we 
.are not willing to sacrifice the interests of the country for any other country, 
whether it be the United Kingdom or any other. The agriculturist grower 
of cotton has a right to expect that he will gain some advantage when 
there is a commercial agreement. In the case of the United Kingdom, we 
do not find that any quota has been agreed to by which the United Kingdom 
is compelled to buy our cotton in return for selling their goods in India. 

Mr. E. S« Sarma (Nominated Non-of&oial): They are buying. What are 
you talking? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I do not agree that we can depend upon a mere 
promise that they will buy a certain amount of cotton from India. There¬ 
fore, so far as this portion of the Bill is concerned, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. N. N. Anldesaria: Sir, I am sorry my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, is not in his place. I put him a specific 
question to let the House know what specific steps the British Govern¬ 
ment, in fulfilment of the promise they made at Ottawa, had taken to 
encourage the use of Indian cotton by Lancashire mills. My Honourable 
friend , said that he would give a reply, and he was interrupted by Mr. 
Mody who said that he (Mr. Mody) would give a reply. I am sorry both 
the gentlemen are not in their places. From my place in this House, I 
say that the British Government have up till now taken absolutely no 
specific steps to encourage the use of Indian cotton by Lancashire mills. 
There has been talk, and talk and talk interminable, but nothing practi¬ 
cal done. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the other day. Major Proctor, one of 
the Lancashire M. P.'s asked a question in the House of Commons 
whether the British Government were going to take any practical steps 
to encourage Indian cotton and he suggested certain practical steps. Mr. 
Eunciman replied that the Government did not intend to take any such 
•steps. These are allegations, Mr. President, which ought to be answered by 
Honourable Members who say that the British Government have so far 
taken specific steps in the direction of encouraging the use of Indian 
cotton. Mr. Mody has come back, and I am prepared to give way to 
him if he will kindly explain what specific steps the British Government 
have taken till now to encourage the use of Indian cotton in Lancashire 
mills. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My agreement has nothing to do with the British 
■Government. My Agreement was with a body of industrialists in 
Lancashire who, during the last few months, have done their very best to 
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implement their undertaking about the use of more Indian cotton, and 
this is borne out by figures which ought to be known to my Honourable 
friend. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; Then why should it be ratified by our 
Government? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Ask Sir Joseph Bhore. 

Mr. H. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend has not given the inform- 
ation which he promised. He said he had nothing to do with the British 
Government. I quite agree. But he ought not to have undertaken to 
mention the specific steps taken by the British Government. 

Mr. E. S. Sarma: Where do the British Government come in? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then why should the Indian Government come 

in? 


Mr. E. S. Sarma: They are not coming. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then ask Sir Joseph Bhore to withdraw the 
BiU. 

Mr. K. N. AnMesaria: At the outset, I must congratulate the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member on his name being associated with a measure 
which would advance India a step further in acquiring an international 
status. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You mean the Lado-Japanese Agreement? 

Mr. N. N. AnMesana: Yes, I must also congratulate my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, on the part which he took in bringing about better trade 
relations between LaneasMre and this country. 

Mr. E. S. Sanaa: You admit that! 

Mir. N, N. AnMesaria: I Imow that Mr. Mody himself has stated that 
he has given nothing more to the Lancashire people than merely his right 
to come to this House and ask for an increase of tariff when the tariff 
question would be next discussed. I quite agree with him. My Honour¬ 
able friend has shown an ability, an astuteness and a capacity for 
business bargaining which ought to reflect great credit on him and I am 
sure they do reflect great credit on him. But when I contrast that astute¬ 
ness with the simple-hearted generosity of my Honourable friend, the 
Commerce Member, I realise the distinction between a bargainer and a 
bargainee. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, talked of economic nationalism. 
The ^ foimdations of economic nationalism were laid by that famous Com¬ 
mission in India in 1921. I refer to the Piscal Commission, which may 
appropriately be called the Bombay Millowners* Commission. Anybody 
who has looked at the personnel of that Commission will find that there 
is a pod deal of truth in what I have just stated. Sir, that Commis¬ 
sion inspired by the prevailing political prejudices and influenced by crude* 
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mercantile theories of the old days of Cromwell and Colbert produced a 
report about which I say the less said the better. I will only say that that 
report has been the guiding principle of the fiscal policy of the present 
Indian Government, much to the detriment of the vital interests of this 
country, as I hope to show on a future occasion on the floor of the House. 
I hope to show the absolutely superficial and one sided character of the 
arguments contained in the Fiscal Commission’s report and I will con¬ 
fine myself to citing a quotation from a writer on economics I refer to 
Mr. Day’s book, and the quotation I read is from page 28: 


*‘It is necessary to inquire whether, in this presentation of the case for industrial 
protection by the Indian Fiscal Commission, we are not once again confronted with the 
old, crude, and dangerous economic fallacies that can be traced as far back as the 
era of mercantilism (A. D. 1500—1750) and that have been trotted out again and 
again for over a century now by pseudo-economic thinkers, nationalist cum militarist 
politicians and journalists, and last, though not least, by the numerous agents and 
supporters of industrial plutocrats who in many countries wield almost unlimited 
power to buy opinions as well as votes. Careful students of tariff literature must 
have observed, in the case of practically every country where protectionism has been 
adopted as a definite state policy, how intense emotions and sentiments of a nationalistic 
type are generated by wars and rumoursi of wars, how these outbursts of mass emotions 
and sentiments are exploited by the organised forces of powerful vested interests 
for the popularisation of state economic policies that are calculated first and fore¬ 
most to increase their own gains at the expense of the nation at large and how, last 
of all, these very policies receive the blessings of plausible but ill-founded economic 
theories.” 

Sir, Mr. Dey talks of *‘industrial plutocrats who in many countries 
will always have unlimited power to buy opinions as well as votes”. Look 
at my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, the delightful debating representative 
of the “exploiters” sitting side by side with my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lahiri Ohaudhury, the defender of “the exploited”, in whose amble 
bosom the poor agriculturist seeks for safety which he does not find. 
Then look at the capitalist Cowasji, the owner of the Jehangir Mills as 
alleged by my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, acting as the chief lieutenant of 
Sir Abdur Eahim, the champion of the 300 starving millions of India, and, 
lastly, look at my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who always prates about 
labour and the poor man, but always sides with and votes for the rich 
man. ...... 


Mr, Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Do you want a looking glass to look at yourself ? 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: You make an allegation and I will reply to you. 
There is no need for a looldng glass here. Sir, even this Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion report shows that, in judging any tariff proposals with regard to 
India, two paramount considerations must be kept in sight. Firstly, it 
must always be remembered that agriculture is and must remain the 
foundation and basis ")i the economic life and structure of India, not only 
because the agricultural industry is the industry pursued by a majority of 
the people of India, but because,, without the prosperity of agriculture, the 
industry that is sought to be bolstered up by a protectionist policy will 
have no cheap raw product to develop itself with. Secondly, India 
being an agriculturist country any fiscal proposal which is put forward must 
show that it is going to increase, the purchasing power of the agri¬ 
culturists and the producer. Unless and until the vast majority of India’s 
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population have the necessaries of life obtained as cheaply as possible and 
unless they are in a position to dispose of their raw product in increasingly 
extended markets, there can possibly be no hope for the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of this country. The protection which the mill industry demands 
may also be demanded by the cotton cultivators’ industry. You know 
that India was a land which produced the best long staple finer count 
cottons, which produced the most beautiful muslins and all other higher 
counts of cloth. What is the position of that cotton cultivators’ industry 
today ? We have got to import our long staple cotton from Egypt and 
other foreign countries. Why is that so? Because the cotton cultivator’s 
interests have been neglected both by the people as w^ell as by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and, in support of that statement, I will recite a short 
paragraph from a bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour by Mr, 
Coubrough. Talking of a greater offender than the Bombay millovraer 
in this connection, Mr. Coubrough, whose words I shall adopt in our reply 
to the Bombay millowner, says as follows: 

“If, instead of instigating what amounts to a commercial war on all countries 
supplying piece-goods to India, the Bombay millowner were to direct his energies 
towards improving the quality of raw cotton produced in India and bringing it back 
nearer to the level at which it once stood in bye-gone days, he will be acting as a 
true servant and helper of the Indian people. The Indian cultivator has not pro¬ 
gressed with the times. He has allowed unscientific methods of cultivation, which 
seem to bring greater immediate returns, to dominate his position. He has lost the 
art of producing the finer qualities of cotton which enabled India to produce fine 
yarns and musl& which were the wonder of the world. If he were to start a pro¬ 
paganda for a more intensive cultivation of cotton”—(instead of coming every year 
here in this House with a beggar’s bowl) (Hear, hear) “and particularly for the 
production of longer staple cotton, his influence will be felt not only at the present 
day but for generations to come.” 

Sir, the Indian cultivator of cotton is the man who should excite our 
solicitude and our anxiety, for on him depends the prosperity of this 
country and I would ask, what have the Government done? And I also 
say. Sir, that any tariff measure which does not show to me how the 
cotton cultivator is going to benefit by that measure shall not receive my 
■support. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
are you doing—opposing, or supporting? 

Mr, N. N« Anklesaria: Wait and see. 

Sir CowaS]i Jehangir: It is rather important that after a quarter of an 
hour we should know whether you are supporting or opposing the motion. 

Mr. N, N, AnMesaria: My Honourable friend ought to have been here 
to answer me. 

Sir Oowasp Jehangir: Are you opposing, or supporting the motion?— 
let us know. 

Mr. N. N. AnMesaria: Sir, the present tariff proposals purport to be 
based on two Agreements (Mr. 8. C, Mitra: “Make a third agreement”), 
and I propose to deal with them as shortly as possible. Firstly, as regards 
the Mody-Lees Agreement, I say that it, does nothing for the Indian culti¬ 
vator of cotton. (Hear, hear.) In fact the very &st paragraph shows 
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that the interests o£ fche cotton cultivator of India have got to be sacrificed 
-to the greed of the Bombay millowner, whom my Honourable friend, Mr. 
'Mody, represents. Sir, the w'hole Agreement is based, as the two high 
-^contracting parties stipulate, on the assumption that the duty on imported 
raw cotton, which was imposed in 1932, and which helps the Indian cotton 
cultivator at least in my Province, shall not be increased. It is well-known 
that it is a very very small duty—^two pice per pound—and attempts are 
being made to bring to the notice of the Government the justice of 
the Guzerat cultivators' demand for an increase in that duty. I say, the 
very first paragraph of the Mody-Lees Agreement absolutely rules out that 
hope of the Indian cultivator of cotton. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Shame, 
.shame. 

Mr^ K. N. Anklesaria: . . , .and, as regards their promise of encour¬ 
aging the use of Indian cotton by the Lancashire mills, I have already 
■stated that no practical steps have been taken by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Why should the British Government take such 
.action ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: .though I am in a position to assert that 

individual shippers of Lancashire are genuinely anxious to give increased 
trial to Indian cotton. So far, Mr. President, nothing practical has been 
done, and, as I have said, the British Government refuse the help vrhich 
they promised to render at Ottawa, Sir, as regards the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement, my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, said that the 
institution of the quota system would safeguard the interests of the Indian 
consumer. I am afraid I cannot look at the matter in that way. If A 
goes to B and says: “Mr. B, here’s a rupee, I want a meal”, and B 
'says: “You want a meal, but how much do you want? You might eat 
ten maunds’^ A says: “Well, I want a meal, just as much as a man 
*can eat”. B says: “No, don't be indefinite. You might require ten 
maunds”. A clinches the matter and says: “Give me then only ten 
pounds and I shall be satisfied”, and both are delighted at the bargain. 
"Both congratulate themselves—^but who congratulates to better purpose it 
is for the Hotise to judge. Sir, the Japanese quota figures are so fixed 
that it appears from the statistics that the Japanese have got not only 
everything they wanted, but they have got a small margin over what they 
wanted. 

Then, again, the provision about the most-favoured-nation treatment is 
also a thing which was very worth bargaining for with the Japanese. 
Perhaps the Honourable Member's difficulties were such as we, who do 
not pretend to be behind the scenes as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
•did, are not in a position to realise. But that should not prevent me from 
fuelling the House what I think of the Agreement. Sir, my Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, stated that 75 per cent duty on Japanese 
goods had not increased the price to the consumer, but he did not tell the 
House if 75 per cent duty had prevented the lowering of that price further 
than it was when the duty was. imposed. Sir, the internal competition 
may work as a guarantee to the consumer, but it will work as such only 
if that competition is left unfettered by protection. My Honourable friend, 
■the Commerce-Member# in support of his tariff proposals, referred to the 
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arguments of the Tariff Board. It vra>s very discreet of him to have re¬ 
frained from specifying the particular arguments which are embodied in 
the Tariff Board’s Eeport, because, without casting any reflection on the 
personnel of the Tariff Board, I say that a bolder attempt at a special 
pleading in the interests of the Bombay millowners is hard to find any¬ 
where outside this Eeport. So far as I am able to follow that Eeport, the- 
inost important paragraph in the whole of that Eeport is paragraph 119 
in which the signatories give their reason for justif^dng their proposal of 
protection to the mill industry. Now, Sir, it is a very long paragraph and 
it is a very involved paragraph and I do not think the House will be wiser 
by my reading it. But the substance of that paragraph is that freedom 
from foreign competition is necessary to enable efficient mills to com¬ 
pete with and weed out inefficient mills. This is a proposition which sums 
up their recommendation in the present connection. Now, they admit 
that the object to be attained is competition for weeding out inefficient 
mills, but they say the weeding out shall not be done by foreign competition. 
Ahmedabad may kill off the Bombay inefficient industry, but Japan shall 
not be allowed to kill off the Bombay inefficient industry. Now, Sir, as^ 
regards this distinction between foreign and internal competition, I say 
that that distinction is a distinction which neither commonsense nor com¬ 
mon experience vill justify. If Ahmedabad can be allowed legitimately 
to compete with Bombay, what difference, I ask, does it make if you draw 
an imaginery line as the frontier between two areas of Ahmedabad and 
Bombay ? I say, it makes absolutely no difference. And as regards com¬ 
mon experience, I will give you one instance from the economic history 
of England. Before 1870, the sugar industry of England was allowed to- 
develop without being affected by any external competition and the result 
was that sugar factories sprang up both efficientt as well as inefficient. But 
after 1870, France, feeling jealous, began to dump her bounty fed .... 

Mr. Pidsidenl (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order; 
Members must have a sense of proportion now at this late stage in debate. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Mr. President, Honourable Members have been 
allowed more than 45 minutes and I do not see any reason why I should, 
not be allowed the same latitude. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member should not claim to speak for 45 minutes simply because some* 
other Honourable Members have spoken for 45 minutes. 

Mr. N. N. AnMesaria: I do claim, Sir. I propose to speak for two- 
hours, and if you can prevent me I am prepared to take your ruling. 
(Yoicee: “One must be relevant also.”) 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: May I just tell my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, that 
there are several other Honourable Members who want to speak. Though 
he is perfectly entitled to speak for two hours, I hope he will not carry 
out his threat. 

Mr. K. N. AnMesaria: This is what Mrs. Fawcett says about the English- 
sugar industry: 

“The number of sugar refineries in England after the French competition dwindled 
from 60 in 1864 to 30 in 1882 and to 15 in 1902, but the consumption of sugar had 
been so extraordinarily stimulated in England by its cheapness that the 15 refineries 
in 1903 out of 60 that remained were doing far more business than the 60 in 1864.** 
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That illustrates, Sir, the efficacy of foreign competition to weed out 
inefficient industrial concerns. I say, Sir if anything is wanted 
to rehabilitate and re-establish the mill industry in the Bombay 
City, it is competition, for competition alone can weed out the inefficient 
mills. Sir, the Tariff Board have postulated the existence of at least 
some mills in Bombay itself which can function without any help from 
the protective duty. That shows there is nothing inherently impossible for 
the Bombay City mill industry to stand against foreign competition without 
protective duties. So far as I can see, the Tariff Board Beport gives no 
substantial reason why the Bombay industry—^when I am referring to the 
inefficient mill industry in Bombay, I am always referring to the Bombay 
-City mill industry, because, so far as the up country mills are concerned, 

I do not think the demand for protection is in any way or in any degree 
•so very intensive as it is from the Bombay City mills—as I said the Tariff 
Board gives me no substantial reason for recommending protection to the 
mill industry of India. But my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, on the 
last occasion that he came for help from this House, gave some reasons, 

I am sorry, however, to tell him that those reasons have been turned down 
by the Tariff Board of 1927 and the Tariff Board of 1932 also. My Honour¬ 
able friend said in 1930 that the mill industry in Bombay was not able to 
prosper, because there was unfair competition from Japan on account of 
the Japanese industry receiving help from the Japanese State. That alle¬ 
gation has been completely disproved and even not taken notice of by the 
Tariff Board. Secondly, my Honourable friend said that Japan was com¬ 
peting with Bombay on account of its ignoring the labour convention of 
Washington. That reason also does not hold good today, because the labour 
conditions in Japan are as good or as bad as they are in India. 

An Honourable Member: Question. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: You may question as much as you like, but you 
ought to read Mr. Pearse's book on Japanese cotton industry, and you will 
find that the labour conditions in Japan are much better than they are in 
Bombay. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Certainly. 

Mr. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend relied for his third support 
on the exchange depreciation as regards Japan. The Tariff Board of 1932 
has ruled that there should be no protection based on depreciation of 
currency in Japan, because they find that^the effect of a depreciated cur¬ 
rency has already worked itself out. Sir, these are the three arguments 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, advanced when he last came to 
this House for relief and he also said that if relief were granted to him, 
he would get a breathing space to organise the industry and put his house 
in order and he also stated that all conceivable things, I lay stress on the 
word conceivable, had been done by the Bombay millowners to effect 
internal reorganisation. I say, Sir, if all these things have happened, is 
not this House entitled to ask Mr. _Mody, why do you come again for help 
from this House at the expense of the tax-payer. 

The last argument on which the millowner of Bombay based his claim 
for protection was his allegation that the industry which he was representing 
was a national industry. I ask, him, why do you call it a national industry ? 
In what sense can you call the mill industry of Bombay a national industry? 
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Is it national in the sense, say, of national army, is it national in the sense 
say, of national dress or custom? In what sense is it national? Or is 
it national because 200 millowners like the super-patriots of which you 
spoke while talking of the Ottawa Agreement, who identify their own 
interests with the interests of the country. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : We are super-national ? 

Mr. N. H. Ankiesaria: My Honourable friend says that the mill industry* 
is super-national and I agree. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; Whom do you represent? 

Mr. N, N, Ankiesaria: I represent the agriculturists of Guzerat. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; You grow pappayas. 

Mr. N. K*. Ankiesaria: Cotton. 

Mr. Caya Prasad Singh: And spin yam in this House. 

Mr. N. N. Ankiesaria: How do the Tariff Board make out a case that 
this industry is national? They simply follow the easy process of lump¬ 
ing together the handloom industry of India with the mill industry of 
India. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Certainly not. 

Mr. N. N. Ankiesaria: They do. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: No. 

Mr. 2$r. K. Ankiesaria: I ask my Honourable friend to read the Beport 
and try to understand it before he interrupts me. It must be noticed, 
Sir, that the mill industry and the handloom industry are both competitive 
industries. If the mill industry develops to anything like the extent which 
its friends hope for it, that development will be fatal to the handloom 
industry. Sir, I think I have said enough about the national character 
of the mill industry of Bombay, and I will conclude by warmly supporting 
my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member’s appeal for cultivating a 
better feeling for Lancashire. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a; Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, T want to- 
move my amendment first. I beg to move: 

“That in the motion' moved, for the words ‘ten days’ the words ‘three weeks’ he- 
substituted. ” 
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The amendment 1 have just moved requires very little explanation. 
The Bill is one of the most important pieces of legislation which is ex¬ 
pected to play an important part in the national industrial life of the 
country. It is proposed to send such a Bill to Select Committee with 
a direction to submit its report within ten days* time. The time given 
in itself is not a small period, provided .... 

Mr. Groswami M. R. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders): I do not 
want to interrupt my Honourable friend, but we want to know this: we 
have got one amendment by Mr. B. Das before us, and Mr. Bhuput 
Sing’s amendment is quite a different thing: what wall be the position as 
regards voting on these? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That will be* 
made clear at the time of putting it to the vote. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: The time is not small provided the members of the 
Committee are not engaged in Assembly work during the period. But, 
on the contrary, the Assembly is meeting every day in the week, includ¬ 
ing Saturdays, from 11 till 5, and the only time that the members of the 
Committee can find to w^ork on such a Committee is in the morning and 
.in the evening. But how can Government expect the Members to slog 
from morning till night without any respite? This is not the first time 
that Government are being accused of hustling a Select Committee. The 
whole trouble arises out of the wrong chalking out of the Government* 
programme of business of a Session, and I do not know whether you, 
Sir, are also taken into confidence in this matter, as in that case I am 
positive you would have taken into consideration the question of con¬ 
veniences and inconveniences of the Members. In future, the Officer, 
whoever is responsible, should be asked to draw up the whole programme 
nf a Session in a more rational way. We always find that instead of the 
beginning of a Session, the end of it is always crowded with important 
legislative measures, which are then rushed through for being finished 
before the Government of India move to and from Simla. I wonder* 
whether these are deliberate or a mere accident in every Session, and it 
is rather a very queer coincidence of accidents. For the last few years, 
special Sessions have been a regular feature of the Indian Legislature, andf 
practically we have had three Sessions in a year. I think if the whole 
w^ork is divided in such a way and the time for holding the Sessions is 
chosen in such a way that the work of the Government is divided between 
all of them, then this difficulty of shortage of time may, to a great extent, 
be avoided. Let us see how the Sessions are divided and the periods chosen 
for such Sessions by which a Session practically begins. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Chair* 
does not think the Honourable Member should go into* the bigger question 
now: he should confine himself to the amendment he has moved. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: All right. Sir. At the present moment, the tin 
gods of the Government of India are afraid of the Delhi heat and they 
must finish everything by the middle of April when they propose to leave 
for Simla. In achieving that object, the Assembly and its Committees 
must be goaded to finish the Select Committee work on such important 
Bills like the present one within a period of ten days, or, in other words^ 
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witMn fx few hours, which, with great difficulty, may be made available 
to them for such work. Had the Bill incorporated the recommendations 
of the Ttiriff Board in fofo, the Select Committee might not have to* go 
through it so very minutely and carefully. But important variations have 
been made in the form of Imperial Preference in the matter of textile 
protection on the basis of the Mody-Lees Pact and the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement. The Pact made by the Bombay Millowners' Association was 
never unanimous and a very strong, and influential body of Indian mills 
are against the Pact, and it is the duty of the Select Committee to hear 
the other side of the case by taking oral evidence if they so desire and to 
examine the question thoroughly. Even the Federated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce are against it. 

Coming to the Pact itself, I think it is a Pact between a lion and a 
jackal or a pact between a beast of prey and its objective kill. The Indian 
textile market was so long being exploited by three carnivorous animals, 
namely, the Manchester lion, the ToMo tiger and the Bombay jackal. 
At first the lion and the tiger by turn wanted to deprive the jackal of all 
its food and thereby to starve him, but the jackal has now made a pact 
with the lion to drive the tiger out of the market. Manchester has 
supported Bombay to fight, so that, once his stronger rival is out, it will 
not take long for him to kill Bombay. Here I predict today that Man¬ 
chester will kill Bombay later on by making a pact with the cotton 
growers of India, by which Manchester would be prepared to purchase 
more Indian cotton and export coarser cloth to India a few years hence. 
(Interruption.) They are going to make a pact with the cotton growers 
to exploit the masses of lidia. However, the pact of the exploiters, be 
they white or brown, can never be sanctioned by the exploited. The net 
result of the Bill will not be protection to our industry, but will be an 
achievement of some hidden objective. The finer textiles that are being 
produced by the up-to-date Indian mills outside the Bombay Island are to be 
crippled first, so that Manchester may exploit better the upper middle 
classes and the rich who are the users of finer articles. On the other 
hand, Bombay will be allowed to exploit the masses as much as they 
Kke for the time being with their coarser production. Bombay millowners 
will further he saved the trouble of replacing their old antiquated maehin- 
aries which are unfit for producing any other land of articles except the 
coarser cloth used by the masses. Mr. Mody, as Chairman of the Bombay 
Millowners' Association, took only into consideration as to how best 
to save the Bombay mills by finding out some market for their coarser 
goods and to save the owners of such mills from further investment for 
replacing old maehinaries by improved new ones. He did serve the Asso¬ 
ciation to the best of his ability and is now stepping forward to join the 
premier steel industry of India .... 

Mr. E. S. Sanaa: He has not joined the steel industry. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: He is joining the Tatas. 

Mr. E. S. Sarma: Yes, he is joining the Tata and Sons. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, the Government of India in the Statement of 
Objects and Eeasons to the Bill stated that they could not accept the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations without modifications due to the Indo-Japanese 
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Agreement, and, secondly, the Mody-Lees Pact. The Indo-Japanese 
Agreement has not much afected the Government's position in levying the 
duty suggested by the Tariff Board against all others excepting the United 
Kingdom, but why the Government have shown undue concern to the 
Mody-Lees Pact, I do not know. There appears to* be no justification for 
giving an unofficial pact a Statutory recognition. In the whole history of 
the principle of protection, the economists of the past and the present would 
never imagine such a picture like the present measure when an indigenous 
industry will be protected if the import duty on articles from some parti¬ 
cular countries competing wdth indigenous manufacture is reduced, as is 
being suggested in this measure. Prom a perusal of the Tariff Board's 
Eeport, it is apparent that, ever since the last protection, the Government 
of India w^ere all along very solicitous about the interests of such classes 
of articles as are imported from the United Kingdom. It appears that 
they took special care to prepare statistics of different textile articles 
imported from the United Kingdom which, according to them, do not 
compete with Indian mill made goods. The Board in considering such 
materials placed by the Government ’stated amongst other things as 
follows: 

*Tn a matter of this kind we are very much in the re^on of conjecttire but we 
feel that, in respect of this also, the Government of India as well as Mr. Hardy 
under-estimated the extent of competition from the United Kingdom.’* 

Even in spite of all this, the Tariff Board definitely concluded that the 
tariff wall must he raised against the United Kingdom goods as well for 
protecting effectively the indigenous goods. They have expressed their 
views in as strong a language as they could, and I quote only a few lines 
to show how they felt (yvev this question: 

*‘We have come across several recent cases in the Calcutta market of British goods 
of medium counts selling at prices which are not higher than the ruling Japanese 
prices.” 

Further on, they say; 

”Since the specific duties which we have proposed are based mainly on the costs of 
manufacturing goods of medium counts and the prices realised by Indian mills for 
these goods, it seems to us essential, in order to safeguard the Indian industry, that 
these duties should be equally applicable to such goods when imported from the 
United Kingdom.** 

In the face of all these conclusions by no less.an authoritative body 
than the Tariff Bbard, to come forward with different rates of duties for 
the United Kingdom and other countries’is most objectionable, if not 
criminal, on the part) of the Government of India. Here, again, it appears 
that' once again the HonouraKe the Commerce Member belonging to the 
Heaven-born ser\nce has bee>i dictated to by •Whitehall and the City of 
London. This is a vivid example as to why the Secretary of State desired 
to maintain the same control over the services in future. At this stage, 
T do noit want to go into more detail* as most of the speakers have already 
dwelt on them. ■ * ,• 

' Sir, one more w^ord I should like to say.' I must say that there is a 
great deal of competition between indigenous silk industry and the imported 
artiffoial silk goods, and it is surprising to find that the Govemment‘ of 
India could not find their wav to accept the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board as regards the imnoH duties on those articles, and I hope the Select 
Committee will thoroughly examine the* question and enhance the duties 
properly. 
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Sir, before I conclude, I would like to express my satisfaction that, 
after all, the silk industry has been given protection, though not to the 
same extent as that recommended by the Tarifli Board. It will, I hope, 
revive our once famous industry, and the handloom weaver will more and 
more use Indian silk yam. It will sound like stones from the epics if I 
say that the silks of Murshidabad, even in the days of , the East India 
Company, used to go to many parts of the world, but unfortunately this 
industry is not in a flourishing condition today. I hope this protection 
will bring the industry to prosperity in coiu*se of time. With these words, 
1 support the motion. 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Eurther 
amendment moved: 

‘‘That in the motion moved, for the words ‘ten days’ the words ‘three weeks* be 
snbstitated.*’ 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrislma Eeddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, the gravamen of the charge against the 
Bill that is now before the House is with regard to those clauses which 
give effect to what is called the Mody-Lees Pact. Mr. Mody, with an 
expert knowledge of the textile industry and with his great facility of 
expression, has defended himself very well, and the textile industry could 
not have found a better defender of their cause. Today my friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Mudaliar, in a most brilliant and at the same time a fighting 
speech, lent his support to my friend, Mr. Mody, and so I must congratu¬ 
late him on this accession to his side. 

Sir, yesterday you gave a ruling that by allowing this Bill to go to the 
Select Committee, we would not be committing to any policy of Imperial 
Reference, but we would accept only the principle of protection to the 
mdustry. With regard to that, I do not think there will be great opposition 
iu this House to grant protection to this industry. Sir, the industry has 
had a peculiar hold on the affections of the people of this country. Its 
importance is not merely because of its historical antecedents,—^because 
we were told that the mummies of Egypt were wrapped in the best Dacca 
njuslins—but because of the fact that the textile industry has occupied 
a place in India next only to agriculture in the national economy of India, 
and, therefore, we have no hesitation in extending protection to this 
industry. But, ^Sir, there is also another reason why we should extend 
protection, to this industry. This industry is consuming a large amount 
of cotton that is grown in India. Nearly‘thirty lakhs of bales out of the 
47 lakhs of bales produced in this countrjr are being consumed by the mills 
in India, and the price of cotton mostlv depends upon the amount of con¬ 
sumption of cotton by these mills. Therefore, Sir, it is to the interest 
of the agriculturist to see that the industry thrives, and that cotton is 
conpmed in this country in larger and larger quantities. In saying so 
however. Sir, I am very jealous of any foreign cotton coming into this 
countrr. E is s^d that w« want long stanle cotton, and hence we require 
to Import Egyptian, Kenya and Tanganyika cotton. I have no ohjection 
to this long staple cotton coming into this country for some time more 
but then Government must make every effort to see that India produces 
long stanle eot^n in as short, a time as possible and make India become 
self-sufficing. With regard to the imports of other cotton which comes 
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in competition with Indian grown cotton, I take objection to. We find 
from the TarifE Board Eeport that large quantities of American cotton are 
imported into this country. This is what they say: 

“Of the American cotton imported between September, 1929, and May, 1932, we 
are informed that 75 per cent had the staple length of an inch and below and may 
thus be said to compete with Indian cotton.** 

fc5ir, the Government of India should take every possible step to prevent 
the importation of this American cotton which competes with Indian 
cotton. The millowners cannot have the pudding and eat it at the same 
time. They cannot have protection and, at the same time, buy cotton 
elsewhere. The reason urged is that the millowners get the American 
cotton at a cheaper rate, but, however, they must show a patriotic spirit 
and purchase as much of Indian cotton as possible. 

Coming to the Bill itself, it has two parts, as has been pointed by the 
Honourable tbe Commerce Member. It gives effect to the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement that has been recently arrived at. It also gives effect to what 
is known as the Mody-Clare-Lees Pact. With regard to the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement, I give it my whole-hearted support. I join in the chorus of 
congratulations that have been showered upon the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member for arriving at this Agreement. In the beginning, we, 
representing the agricultural interests, had some doubts whether the 
Commerce Member would press the point of view of the agriculturists very 
prominently as opposed to the interests of the millowners and whether he 
would be carried away by the weight of the representation of the millowners 
and not so much of the agriculturists w^ho had no organisation of their own. 
But, Sir, we find that the Honourable the Commerce Member has all along 
presented the standpoint of the agriculturists very prominently, and we 
are thankful to him for arriving at this Agreement which sometimes reached 
even the breaking point. So far we have absolutely no objection to imple¬ 
menting the terms of this Agreement in the present Bill. Coming to the 
Mody-Clare-Lees Pact, I have very great objection to giving effect to it. 
Whatever might be the economic effect of the proposals, they commit us 
to a tariff policy which the Government themselves consistently opposed 
till 193L In effect, the proposals, if accepted, would commit us, irre¬ 
vocably and for the first time, to the policy of Imperial Preference. 

An Honourable Member: What about Ottawa? 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: I am dealing with the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment presently. This question of Imperial Preference came to very great 
prominence in the year 1930 when the Cotton Tariff (Amendment) Bill was 
under discussion. At that time, the Government proposed 20 per cent 
protection on foreign goods and 15 per cent on the British goods. At that 
time, we opposed the Bill on the ground that the question of Imperial 
Preference was involved. But, at that time, Sir George Rainy explained 
by stating that there was no question of Imperial Preference, and that we 
were giving preference to English goods, because those goods were of a finer 
variety and they were not directly competing with Indian goods, and, by; 
imposing a uniform duty of 20 per cent, it would unnecessarily burden tEe 
consumer without any nroportiona-te advantage to him. That was the 
srround which was urged in 1930. But in the teeth of opposition, no doubt, 
the Bill was passed and it bpcnme law Now, T come to the Ottawa 
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Agreement. The second time when this question came into prominence 
was at the time of the Ottawa Agreement, Then, also, the Opposition 
took very strong objection saying that we should not accept a policy of 
Imperiaf Preference by giving preference to many of the British goods. 
You, Sir, w’ho spoke on behalf of the Ottaw^a Agreement, stated clearly, 
during the course of discussions, that it was a clear misunderstanding of 
the facts of the situation, that the Ottawa Agi’eement did not involve any 
question of Imperial Preference, and that the agreements were only recip¬ 
rocal preferences for which India got benefit for the privileges which were 
extended to the United Kmgdom. This is what you said at that time: 

‘*The Government of India from the year 1903 to the year 1930, have always 
maintained that India cannot participate in any general scheme of Imperial prefer¬ 
ence; and, in this declaration of policy, the Government of India had the whole¬ 
hearted support of the Indian public. The last time when this question was raised, 
was in the Imperial Conference of 1930. and, even in that Conference, Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett, who was the spokesman of the Government of India, declared in no un¬ 
certain terms that in view of the policy of discriminating protection to which the 
Government of India vras committed, India could not subscribe to a general policy 
of Imperial Preference, but that the Government of India were prepared to consider 
the merits of particular cases as and when they arose. Now, Sir, the Indian Delegation 
at Ottawa has been accused of having committed India to a policy of Imperial Prefer¬ 
ence. But I maintain that we have not departed in the least from the announce¬ 
ment of the attitude of the Government of India as was made by Sir. Geoffrey Corbett 
in the year 1930; in other words, we have not committed India to a policy of Imperial 
Preference. I might go further and say that the policy of Imperial Preference to¬ 
day is as dead as Queen Anne.*’ 


At that time, for the preference we gave to the United Kingdom India, 
got preferences for her agricultural products, such as ground nuts, rice, 
and so on. But, Sir, for the first time this Mody-Clare-Lees Pact requires 
that we should give preference without any quid, pro quo. That is why I 
oppose it. I have absolutely no objection to giving any benefit to the 
United Kingdom. It is not for mere opposition’s sake, as has been pointed 
oat by Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami ifudaliar and Mr. Mody, that we are 
opposing tliis Agreement. As against the Eeport of the Tariff Board, which 
has considered these points and given its considered findings, we are not 
prepared to accept the proposals of the Government of India which seek 
to give effect to the Mody-Glare-Lees Pact. The Tariff Board clearly savf^i 
that, in order to develop indigenous textile industries, no distinction can 
he shown between United Kingdom and other countries. It says that the 
conditions that obtained in 1928 in India did not hold good in the year 
1932. In tile year 1928. India was not producing finer counts to any ^at 
extent, but, in'the year 1932 or when the Tariff Board’s Eeport w^ pub¬ 
lished. we find that India was producing finer variety of goods to a very 
great extent. It says that, with regard to goods of counts 40’s India 
produced about 765 million yards in 1932 which is equal to the total of 
imports from other countries. Hence it says in paragraph 149 • 


"We consider it of the greatest importance for the future of the indnstrv that +1.;. 
.ate of progress should he mainteined, and for this reason we are of otinion*t*W 
protection should he granted to the Indian industry-against goods imnorted f* 
United Kingdom as weH as from other countries.” ® imported from the 


Sir. in paragraph 147 also they give the reasons why a dutv should 
be levied on the British goods eauallv with other foreign goods As 
against this considered opinion, the Bill incorporates provisions tn inVa 
preferences to the United Kingdom goods. We have Lw to examine 
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the grounds which have been alleged by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and to see whether those grounds are really very valid. If the 
grounds are not very valid, Bir. then we have to oppose them. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member has based his arguments on hve 
grounds. The first ground is that fhe Millowners’ Association is a wide¬ 
spread organisation and the Agreement arrived at by the Millowners’ As¬ 
sociation should be given effect to. For this I have got one chief ob¬ 
jection. For the first time the Government of India are introducing a 
very vicious principle, bec.ause these Agreements are arrived at by an 
individual of an individual organisation however high or efficient he or it 
may be, and if the Government, without even considering the effect of 
these Agreements on India, are to give full effect to those Agreements, 
then> I repeat, it is introducing a very vicious principle. Next year, 
the Ahmedabad millowners, in order to spite the Bombay Millowners' 
Association, might come independently into some agreement \vith the 
Lancashire people and then want the Government to implement those 
agreements in the form of a Bill. The Government of India cannot say 
“No’". Now, what is the representative character of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association? On one side, Mr. Das says it is not a represen¬ 
tative body of more than 60 tottering mills. On the other side Mr- Mody 
defends himself by saying that he represents an organisation whose mills 
produce nearly half of the total textile products of India. The truth 
must be somewhere midway. However, there have been lot of objection 
to this Pact in the country. We come to the second reason. With rCf 
gard to the orientation of outlook of Lancashire which has been referred 
to by the Honourable the. Commerce? Member, His Majesty’s Government 
have already undertaken, under the Ottawa Pact, to give effect to ar¬ 
rangements by which they would take every step to increase the con¬ 
sumption of Indian cotton. We find that they have not yet given effect 
to it, so far to any great measure, and, if at all in recent times more 
of the Indian cotton is used, it is only in continuation of that under¬ 
taking. This is what I find from an article in the Textile Journal for 
January, 1934, which is very favourable to Mr. Mody: 

“Frankly, after the closure of the Ottawa gathering, nothing practical was attempted 
by Lancashire manufacturers to stand by their promises to the great dissatisfaction 
of the cotton-growing interests in India who expected a larger movement of cotton 
to mills in the United Kingdom.'’ 

That article is written in connection with the work done by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. If in recent times, there has been increase 
in the consumption of cotton, it is only in pursuance of thcr Agreement 
arrived at at Ottawa, but that face canjaot again be urged as considera¬ 
tion for preferences to be given to the United Ivhigdom under the Mody- 
Olare-Lees Pact. Then, Sir, the third point urged by the Commerce 
Member is that we cannot send goods to other countries unless we are 
prepared to purchase from others. It is a very good principle in normal 
tims, but in these extraordinary times, wffien there has been any amount 
of economic nationalism going on in foreign countries, it is a very dan¬ 
gerous and harmful principle to be adopted by India. India is in a pecu¬ 
liar position as compared with other European countries. European 
countries are very small in area with small population. They are highly 
industrialised and the;^ cannot produce all the raw materials that are 
required for their mills, and hence they have to sell thtir goods in other 
countries and purchase raw materials from them. India, wnth her great 
area and with her teeming millions of population, is more in a position,of 
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seli-dependencv, because she produces auy amount of a;gi-ieultural producte 
and she requires industry to develop and to consume those, products. 1 
do not mean to say that India must stand by herself hermetically sealed. 
I only emphasize the peculiar circumstaneer of this country. 

Another point that the Honourable Member has stressed is that In^a 
at this time does not produce long staple cotton which competes with 
British goods and hence we must show tliis preference to Britain. But 
from the Tariil Board Eeport which I just quoted, in para. 149, they 
hare ckarly stated that Indian mills are producing finer counts of yarn 
and piecegoods which compete with British goods to a larger and larger 
extent, and hence, in order to protect and promote that healthy de¬ 
velopment of the Indian textile industry, the Tarift Board proposed pro¬ 
tection even as against United Kingdom goods. Sir, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has stated that new circumstances have intervened 
after the publication of the Tanfi Board Eeport which make the Gov- 
ernmtoit feel that they cannot accept the recommendations contained in 
th€^ Tariff Board Eeport to treat both the United Ivingdom goods as well as 
the foreign goods on the same footing. That consideration is the Agree¬ 
ment with Japan, known as the Indo-Japanese Agremeent. He said, now 
that a certain quota of piecegoods has been assured to the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment in the Indian market, they will not be over-anxious to sell their 
goods at a cheaper rate- What they lose in quantity they will make up 
by increasing the level of prices on their goods. If that be the ease, 
then it follows that even the difierence in the duties which exists at 
present must be narrowed, if not completely * eliminated. This circum¬ 
stance goes more in support of the proposals of the TariS Board than can 
be urged against the recommendations of the Board. It is on these’ 
grounds that I have to oppose that portion of the Bill which embodies 
the provisions of the Mody-Olare-Lees Pact. I had doubts yesterday 
whether, by accepting this BiU to go to Select Committee, we are com¬ 
mitting oiirselves to the principle of Imperial Preference which even the 
Government themselves were opposed to till 1931. After your ruling that 
that question was not at all involved, I have no objection for the Bill 
going to Select Committee for any modifications that are necessary to be 
made and not for Mody-fication as proposed in this Bill. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar AU: Sir, I do not consider myself competent 
enough to examine the contents of the Indo-Jspanese Agreement or the 
Mody-Lees Agreement, as other friends here are competent to do, but as 
I come from the United Provinces, there are only two considerations 
which^ have made me to stand on my feet to express my views here. I 
hold in my hand a paper which gives the views, either expressed by 
telegrams or letters of different places, opposing this Mody-Lees Pact. 
Amongst them, I find that there is one. from the Mohini MiUs, Calcutta. 
Another is from the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

An Honourable Member: We\ have got all of them. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: The other is from the Marwari Trades As¬ 
sociation, Calcutta. Then, another from the Juggilal Kamlapat Spinning 
and Weaving IMills, Cawnpore. There is one other from the Joint Sec¬ 
retary of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce (Hear, hear), and 
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SO forth. I would just like to re^d tw’o or three sentences from the argu¬ 
ments that have been advanced by the United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce. They say; 

“Lancashire is already enjoying a special treatment in the matter of the export of 
its piecegoods to India inasmuch as the import duty levied on its piecegoods is lower 
than that imposed on other countries by fifty per cent. Lancashire is a competitor 
of Indian piecegoods in the finer qualities which are manufactured here in. limited 
quantities only at present. There are, however, clear prospects of its development in 
the near future. Thus, any further reduction in the import duty would benefit ‘ the 
Lancashire industrialists at the expense of the Indian industry. Lancashire gets its 
supply of raw material, that is cotton, free of duty and gets no less impetus from 
the depreciated currency of its country since it has left the gold standard. India, on 
the other hand has to pay a duty on the raw cotton, machinery etc. If a further 
reduction in the import duty is allowed on Lancashire goods, my Committee have no 
doubt that India’s fine qualities of piecegoods will be ousted from its own country by 
Lancashire and the result will be that the textile industry, which* has appreciably 
improved during recent years, will have a definite set-back.” 

Sir, if the conditions, as have been portrayed by the United Provinces 
3 pm Chamber of Commerce, are true, I am sure, very few Indians 
would like to give support to any pact, whether it comes from 
Bombay or it comes from Calcutta or any other' place. 

The second point I would like to urge before this House today is 
about the silk industry and especially the industry as it is carried on 
in Bengal, the United Provinces, Mysore and Kashmir. Sir, we have 
all heard the history of how the silk industry was started—^how it was 
helped by the East India Company, but, Sir what is the. position today ? 
I find that this table gives the approximate production of silk in various 
parts of India and its decline. In Mysore, in 1915-16, it was Rs. 11,52,000. 
In 1929-30, it came down to Rs. 8,80,000. In 1931-32, it carnet down to 
Rs. 7,40,000. In Madras, from Rs. four lakhs in 1915-16, it came down 
in 1930-31 to Rs. 1,25,000, and in 1931-32, it came down to Rs. 90,000. 
In Bengal from Rs. six lakhs, it went up at first to Rs. 7,20,000; then, 
in 1931-32, it came down to Rs. 5,40,000. I am not so concerned with 
Burma or Assam or with the Punjab at the present moment. In Kash¬ 
mir, it went up from Rs. one lakh to Rs. 2,17,000 in 1915-16, and then 
to Rs. 2,30,000. So it is only in Kashmir that the production of silk 
has gone up; otherwise, everywhere it has much gone down. Then, I 
find from the figures from 1932-33 that the imports of yarn, noils and 
warps, have nearly doubk^d, while, in the case of mixed goods, the im¬ 
ports were nine times the war average. Raw silk and yarn imports 
doubled and silk goods trebled between the years 1931-38. So, Sir, what 
appears to me, is this, that this silk industry, which is being assisted by 

this 50 per cent tariS, is much going down and the present tariff of 50 

per cent will not be enough. From the Tariff Board Report also. Sir, 
I see on page 31 that: 

“The main defect of the Indian industry is not want of natural resonrcesi, but 

want of organisation and failure to change its methods. Mulberry is still largely 

cultivated and silkworms are reared in the old primitive fashion without any adequate 
research into the best yielding varieties. In some parts of the country, disease levies 
a heavy toll on the worm population. Reeling is almost exclusively carried on with 
the most primitive appliances ranging from the Central Provinces tikli and the 
Assamese Tiir which do not cost more than 8 annas, to the Mysore chathha and the 
Bengal ghai. The modern power-driven filatures of Kashmir are the exception rather 
than the rule. There is nothing like marketing organization in India. For these 
reasons the Indian industry must find it difficult to compete with French, Italian and 
Japanese methods, assisted as they are by State measures and scientific research.” 

Sir, after this finding of the Tariff Board, we are, in possession of the 
fact that these silk industries are being subsidised and helped by the State 
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elsewhere, but wt du not hnd any help from the State here in British 
Xndia—there may be some Indian States where this is done, but not at 
least in British India. Therefore, my submission, after this Report of 
the Tariff Board, is that, mthout State measmes and scientific researches, 
it is impossible to develop this silk industry. Then, Sir, the Report also 
says that “there should be a* sufficient organization in India’'. Sh, un¬ 
less the State comes forward to help in the organization of this industry, 
my submission is that it will be very difficult for the people alone, if 
left to themselves, to increase and to develop this silk industry m India. 
Sir. the Government of India themselves appointed this Tariff Board, 
and if tiiey are not going to respect the Report of the Tariff Board and 
to accept their recommendations, I think it w’ill be very difficult in the 
future to do anything much to the good of this industry. The Tariff’ 
Board has also pointed out on page lUl of then Report; 

‘‘The handloom weaver is the main consumer of the raw silk produced by the 
sericultural industry in India”. (Further on it also says that) “the silk weaver is 
found in all parts of India’% 

—and— 

“How widely distributed and of what immense value to the country is the silk 
•weaving industry.” 

It w^as pointed out the other day by one of my friends—^I think it 
was Raja Bahadur Hrishnamachariar—^that the Government have brought 
along with the silk question in this Tariff Board Report the question of the 
protective duty for the textile industry too. If such is the importance 
as is mentioned by the Tariff Board in its own Report, my submission is 
that the Government of India ought to think of this industry and ought to 
bring a Tariff Bill according to the Report of the Tariff Board to consider 
this silk quesion entirely as a separate one and try their best to encouraige 
and organise the silk industry in India. We all know, Sir, that these 
questions of finer counts and finer silk are of great importance to the hand- 
loom industry, at legist in Benares. It is as important there as the textile 
industry is to the handloom industry elsewhere, as was pointed out by my 
friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing. Therefore, my submission is that if the silk 
industry is to survive and if it is to live as a living industry, it should be 
helped by the State and not depend only on the help of the public- My 
submission before this House today is that Government ought to take 
very great steps to improve this silk industry, not only in India, but also 
in Indian States. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I am sony that the even tenor of the 
debate has been interrupted by the needlessly provocative speech of my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur “Mody-liar". (Laughter.) Sir, in 
my opinion, my Honourable friend introduced an unnecessary amount of 
heat into a controversy which, on merits, does not admit of any heat at 
all. We were considenng a Tariff Bilk and he was quite at liberty to 
express his opinion one way or the other, but I do not know what pos¬ 
sessed him over-night, or what mysterious influence was brought to bear 
on him, that he should have for once departed from his usual good humour 
and introduced expressions into his speeen which in calmer moments he 
will, find to be unjustifiable. He was unnecessarily hard on those gen¬ 
tlemen," the members of the Ahmedabad and other Associations, who had 
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boycotted this Assembly, and at the -.ame time were interested in watch¬ 
ing the result of the debate in this House. At that time, I ventured to 
interrupt him by saying that there was the Indian National Congress, for 
instance, which had boycotted the Legislatme, but at the same time, 
when an important piece of legislation was pending in this House— 
mean the Temple Entry Bill—some distinguished members of the Con¬ 
gress organisation, who had promoted the Bill, came to Delhi and visited 
us and were even watching with interest the progi’ess of that legislation 
from the galleries of this Chamber. Now, at the same time, I might have 
added that while the Indian National Congress maintained an attitude of 
boycott, so far as the Legislature w^as concerned, Mahatma Gandhi was 
holding a series of conversations some \ ears ago with His Execllency Lord 
Irwin and other high officials of the Government of India with regard to 
the question of the Constitutional Advance and other political topics which 
were then engaging our attention. I am not here to defend or condemn 
the action of those bodies or individuals who have refused to come into 
this House, but I may say that the mere fact that they have not allowed 
themselves to be represented in this House should not have been referred 
to in the way in which my friend, Diwan Bahadur “Mody-liar” represented 
their attitude to be. Sir, be went out of his way in characterising the 
attitude'of those Members as dishonest and treacherous. I think in calmer 
moments he will come to realise that those expressions are not justifiable. 
Sir, I cannot congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, on getting 
the Diwan Bahadur to champion his cause. If he wanted to damn his 
case, he could not have done worse than by choosing the Diwan Bahadur 
to champion his cause. My Honourable friend refeiTed to the attitude of 
non-co-operation of certain commercial bodies and condemned it. He will 
reflect that he should be the last man to condemn the attitude of non-co- 
operation. Had it not been for the policy of non-co-operation maintained 
by the Indian National Congress, the appearance of my friend in this 
House would not have been possible, and his subsequent pleasure trips 
to England and to Canada would have been only in the realms of dreams. 


Mr. H- P. Mody: Question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; My Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, 
must be aw’^are that when he was speaking, he'received very little applause 
from the Non-Official Members of this House, and I noticed that very few" 
Members of his own Party cheered him. Certainly, the distinguished 
Leader of his Paity, who is sitting in front of him, never cheered him. 
But the applause which he received was from his patrons, I mean from 
his friends of the European Group. I remember, Sir, Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh once said in Parliament that if the Times newspaper abused him, he 
thought that he was right; but if the Times praised him, he thought he was 
wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): It was 
Cobden. 

, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; I stand corrected. I am thankful to the 
Leader of the House whose peaceful slumber I have interniptod by this 
mis-statement. (Laughter.) 
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[Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.] 

Now, Sir, XQV Honourable iriend has also referred to the hot and cold 
attitude of certain miliownersv. 1 do not understand what he meant by 
that? Does he forget the hot and cold attitude which he himself has had 
taken when he went to England in connection with the Heserve Hank? 
Remember what he signed there, and how difficult it was for him to explain 
aw'ay some of the comni'.tnients to wnich iie liad subscribed, ■when the 
Reserve Hank Hill was under discussion on the floor of this House. So 
it does not lie in Ins mouth t«j acmise all and sundry on that ground, 
and really his attitude and his vehement denunciation looked like the 
behaviour of a mad bull in a rhina shop. (Laughter.) 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): In a textile shop . 

Mr. Gaya Pr^ad Singh: My Honourable friend referred somewhat 
vehemently to the saiegufirds which were sought to be introduced in the 
Reforms proposals and to the anti-British feeling in this country. I am 
glad he recognises that the anti-British feeling in this country was confined 
to a handful of men if I remember rightly as to •what he said. If this is 
so, if the anti-British feeling, so iar as the trade relations ■with England are 
concerned, was confined oifly to a handful of men, why should the people 
in England be anxious to introduce safeguards in the Constitution which we 
are going to have? 

Mr. 0. S, IRanga Iyer: My Honourable friend knows that Mahatma 
Gandhi has always statod that he is not anti-British, but pro-Indian. 

lb. Gaya Prasad Singh: I do not know how my Honourable friend 
has corrected any misstatement that I may have made. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I am only helping you. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am thankful to the Honourable Member for 
correctly describing the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi. 

How'ever,, my Honourable friend, Mr- Mudaliar, seems to have for¬ 
gotten the history of England, and how the trade of this country was 
smothered deliberately by the policy of the British people and of the 
British Government. 

Mr. K. 0- ISeogy: Particularly the textile industry. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; I am referring only to the textile industry at 
present. For the education of my Honourable friend, I should like to 
refer to the condition of things obtaining in India at tha,t time and the 
testimony of the historians how the textile industry of the country was 
killed and smothered. Professor Hamilton pointed" out that before the 
coming of the Portuguese into India, three well-recognised routes,.two by 
sea and one by land, w’ere mapped out by Indian traders for carrying on 
their export trade. The first was by sea to the Arabian coast a-b Adejn, 
and thence to Cairo and Alexandria; the second was by sea to the Persian 
Gulf and thence by land to Alleppo and on to the Lavantine ports; the 
third lay overland by Kandahar to the cities of Persia and iWkey. A 
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Hourishi^ trade was carried on through the agency of the Indian mercan¬ 
tile marine with Greece, Home and Venice in the earlier periods and with 
Holland and England later on. 

Now, what were the steps—am not going to enter into a long discus¬ 
sion on this subject, because I know that my time is limited, but still, 
by way of a rejoinder to my Honourable friend, 1 hope you will permit 
me to refer to some of the historians whose testimony 1 am going to quote 
on the floor of the House. Professor Sir Jadunath Sircar enumerates a 
long list of manufactured articles for which India was famous. The 
Mughal Emperors encouraged this production by the grant of subsidies, 
etc., Dacca muslin is particularly referred to by all writers. Sir, with 
regard to the steps taken by the Government of England, I should like to 
adduce the evidence of Mr. Taylor who, in his “History of India”, has this 
striking passage: 

“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian built ships created 
a sensation among the monopolists which could not be exceeded if a hostile fleet had 
appeared on the Thames. The ship builders of the port of London took the lead 
in raising the cry of alarm. They declared that their business was in danger and 
that the families of all the shipwrights in England were certain to be reduced to 
starvation.” 

That was the condition of things when our ships arrived on the waters 
of the Thames. Then, Sir, historian Lecky says: 

“The woollen and silk manufacturers (of England) were seriously alarmed. This 
led to the passing of the Acts of Parliament in 1700 and 1721 absolutely prohibiting, 
with a' very few specified exceptions, the employment of printed or dyed calicoes m 
England either in dress or in furniture and the use of printed or dyed goods of 
which cotton formed any pait.” 

That was the step taken by the Government in England in keeping 
down the flourishing industry of this country and, with all respects, I want 
my Honourable friends of the European Group, whose forefathers were 
responsible for this state of things, to make a note of this. 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Mudaliar will say that that was pro-Indian. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Another eminent historian, Eomesh Chunder 
Dutt, says; 

“A deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political power obtained by the 
East India Company to discourage the manufacturers in India. In their lettw to 
Bengal dated 17th March, 1769, the Company desired that the manufacture of raw silk 
shoifld be encouraged in Bengal and that the manufacture of silk fabrics should be dis¬ 
couraged. They also recommended that the silk winders should be forced to work in 
the Company's factories and prohibited from working in their own homes.” 

I will now end this portion of my speech by making one little quotation 
from another historian, Mr.. Wilson. This is what he says, and I hope my 
Honourable friend, Mr, Mudaliar, is within the reaqh of my voice and is 
making a note of wHat I have said on the steps taken by the people and 
Government in England for which he appears to be gushing with 
enthusiasm. This is what Wilson says: 

“Had India been independent she would have retaliated, would have imposed 
prohibitive duties npon the British goods and would thus have preserved her own 
productive industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not permitted her. 
She was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon her without 
paying any duty and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle the competitor with whom he could not have 
contended on equal terms.” / 
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[Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.] 

My Honourahk- frie::.] will see liow llie eonimercial and political factors 
are intermingled with tach other. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Why don't \oii let the dead past bury its dead 
and open a new chapter. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am thankful to my Honourable friend for 
suggesting that we should let the dead past bury its dead and open a new 
chapter. But may I remind him that, before a neM^ cdiapter is opened, 
we must pass a sponge over the past and write on a clean slate. You 
must first let the trade of India revert to that Nourishing condition in which 
it was before it was strangled by the policy of the British Government of 
that time Are mv Honourable friends on the other side prepared to take 
a position like that? Are those gentlemen, who are members of the 
European Group, in whose fraternity my Honourable friend, Mr. Itanga 
Iyer, has got a very genial companionship, will my Honourable fiiends 
sitting over there allow our industries to regain their position before they 
were so ruthlessly trampled down by the attempts of the people and the 
Go’iernment in England? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Why are they clamouring for safe¬ 
guards? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend asks why they are 
clamouring for safeguards. It is the guilty conscience that makes them 
cowards. They know that if political power is placed into the hands of 
the Indians, probably at least some of the steps which the British Govern¬ 
ment ifi England toot at that time might possibly be taken by some of 
our politicians when they will be sitting on the Benches opposite. That 
is why they are anxious to introduce safeguards into the coming Constitu¬ 
tion. However, Sir, I dismiss that part of my friend's argument with 
these words. 

Now, coming to the Bill itself, I find that it is divided into two parts, 
first, in which it asks us to ratify the Tndo>Japanese Agreement, and the 
second, when it asks us to ratify the Mody-Lees Pact. With regard to 
the principle of the Bill, namely, that we should give protection to the 
textile cotton industry of this country, T am whole-heartedly at one vrith it. 
Sir, the report of the Indian Eiscal Commission, which is a very important 
dcK;UBient on this question, has discussed at length the conditions under 
which a system of protective duties could be imposed for the benefit of the 
national industries of this country. I am not going to read out or to 
setforth the three conditions laid down in the Fiscal Commission's report 
in this connection. So far as the Japaxiese Agreement is concerned, T fully 
endorse the view that it should be ratified, and here I unhesitatingly and 
with my whole heart express my warm congratulations to my two Honour¬ 
able friends who are in charge" of the Departments of Commerce and of 
Industries and Labour, who represent the economic interests of this country 
and whom I may describe as Sir Frank Bhore and Sir Joseph Noyce as 
indicating the inseparable character of the duties of the two distinguished 
gentlemen who have very ably conducted the negotiations with Japan and 
brought their labours to a successful termination. 

Mr, R. E. James: Also Sir Fazhi-Husain. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes. also Sir Fazl-i-Hiisain, I am .^iad to 
acknowledge, though I did not mention his name as he is not a Member 
of this House, but he none the less deserves our congratulations. 

Now, Sir, in the Statement of Objects and Eeasons, I find it is stated 
as follows; 

*‘T1i€ denunciation of the Indo-Japanese Trade Convention and the subsequent 
conclusion of a new trade agreement with Japan together with the unofficial agreement 
between representatives of the Indian and United Kingdom textile industries have 
introduced entirely new factors into the situation. The present Bill gives statutory 
effect to the aforementioned agreements*’. . . etc. 

I should like to correct one little misstatement which seems to have 
crept into this statement. This unofficial Agreement was not between the 
representatives of the Indian and the United Kingdom textile industries, 
but only between the Millowmers’ Association of Bombay and the Lanca¬ 
shire Delegation. Sir, much has been said about the part played by the 
Bombay Millowners* Association, and the competency of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, to speak on behalf of the textile industry of this country. 
I will nob take the House into the rather subtle mathematical calculation 
of our distinguished mathematician colleague, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who 
tried to prove that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, represents only IJ 
per cent of the textile industry of this country. But, Sir, it goes without 
saying that at any rate Mr. Mody's Association represents less than a half 
of the textile industry of this country and this is borne out by the state¬ 
ment made in the Eeport of the Indian Tariff Board. It is stated as 
follows in paragraph (1) of the Chapter containing the summary of the 
conclusions and recommendations (page 199): 

*‘Th© number of mills at work in India has risen from 274 in 1925 to 312 in 
1931. Bombay and Abmedabad together contain just under half the mills at work.” 

Now, Sir, Bombay and Ahmedahad contain half the mills at work. 
Ahinedabad has broken loose from Bombay in this Agreement, and, there¬ 
fore, Bombay must contain less than hvalf. This is my plain nrithmetic as I 
see it. In any case, the opinions of the other Millowners' Associations, for 
instanf'-e, of Ahmedahad and Cawmpore, Calcutta and Delhi, Northern India 
and other places, have not been taken into consideration. There is one point 
wliich I should like to mention. Here I should like to ask my Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, why he is at pains to implement a private 
non-official Agreement arrived at bet'ween two private individuals, I mean 
Mr. Mody, representing some section of the cotton textile industry in this 
country, and the Manchester Delegation that came here. I can very well 
understand the representatives of two Governments, the Government of India 
and the Government of Jopan entering into some sort of a Trade Agree¬ 
ment and asking this House to ratify that Trade ‘Agreement. But I do not 
know why we should be asked to give our concurrence to an Agreement 
which was arrived at by two non-official parties. The Governmoni, in 
England is not in these ^^negotiations at all, then why should the Govern¬ 
ment of India go out. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Mav I ask my Honourable friend whether it is 
not far better for the two non-official parties to come to an agreement instead 
of Whitehall manipulating a subordinate branch of the adrninistration, 
namely, Goyerpment of India? 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : In bis anxiety to interrupt me, my Honourable 
friend seems to have missed my point. My point was only this, that there 
were two Trade Agreements, one was conducted officially between two 
Governments, the Government of India and the Government of Japan. 
They came to certain conclusions, and the Government of India now ask 
us to ratify that Agi’eement, and we have to consider the point whether 
that Agreement is to be ratified or not, and come to whatever conclusion 
we like. But the other Agreement was arrived at between two private 
parties. I do not know what authority those gentlemen who came from 
E!ngland bad in influencing the trade conditions and the trade agreements 
of their country and how far they are in a position to give any undertaking 
on behalf of their Government. My position will be made clear when I 
say that in the Japanese Trade Agreement, the Japanese Government have 
specifically undertaken to purchase a certain quota of cotton in return for 
a certain quantity of their goods being allowed to enter into this country 
at some specified rates of duty. Whereas, these gentlemen, who came 
from Lancashire, have not laid down, and are not in a position to lay down 
in this Agreement, that they undertake to purchase any fixed quota of our 
cotton in return for whatever preferential treatment we may be willing 
fn accord to their goods coming into this country. 

Mr. C S. Ranga Iyer: Why not make this gesture to enable the Govern” 
ment of India to negotiate successfully with the support of this Legislature, 
to insist upon Lancashire taking a certain amount to cotton through the 
interference of the Government of Great Britain? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinipb.: I do not know whether the suggestion which 
my Honourable friend has thrown out is feasible and can be introduced 
in th^s Bill 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyerr It is not introduction in the Bill, but preparing 
the road for a successful negotiation. 


Mr. K. 0. Reogy; Why not hold up the Bill till then ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am very glad to have the suggestion of my 
Honourable friend, but if his suggestion is to be accepted, the only thing 
that should be done is that this Bill should be postponed till the result 
of that negotiation, to which reference has been made by my Honourable 
Mend, is indicated to us. Government are asking this House to commit 
itself to a position that British goods should be allowed to come to this 
wuntry at preferential rates, whereas these gentlemen of the Lancashire 
Delegation have given us no guarantee that they are in a position to or 
that they will purchase a fixed quantity of our cotton. It is only a pious 
hope which they have expressed. Why not let them take a leaf out of 
Japan who has given us a definite assurance that she is willing to- buv a 
certain quantitv of our cotton, why not let the Government in England 
for instance, ^ve us a similar undertaHng that they or their people will 
be willing to buy a fixed quota of cotton from India in return for which 
we would be Mlling to give them whatever rates of duties may he found 

th V Honourable friend, uJZr, 

said that the Government in England were not in this matter at all in 
this Mody-Lees Agreement, and I do not know why the Government of 
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India should be soiling their hands by mixing themselves up in a transac¬ 
tion which to an outsider lite myself appears to be somewhat shady. 

I should also lihe to know why it is that the mills operating on the Island 
of Bombay clamour so much for protection while the mills in Ahmedabad, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Calcutta and other places do not stand so much in need 
of protection. 

An Honourable Member: They all want it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, they all want it, but not in the way in 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, comes periodically with his 
begging bowl in this House and pursues us, not only on the floor of this 
House, but also in the lobbies with importunate solicitations. (Laughter.) 
I should like the members of the Bombay Millowners' Association to look 
more closely into the system under which their mills are working. 

Beference has already been made to the managing agency system under 
which the mills are allowed to work and to the iniurious effect which is 
sometimes produced. The Beport of the Tariff Board on the cotton 
textile industry has also recommended that this system should be looked 
into and apnronriate legislation brought before this House as soon as 
nossible. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mndaliar, made one reference to which 
T should like to reply. He triumphantly pointed out to the fact that, since 
this Agreement with Lancashire was entered into, England has purchased 
an increasing quantity of cotton. But it was nointed out then and there 
by my Honourable friend. Mr. Neogy, that the import into Germany during 
the same period from India had also shown a phenoinenal increase. How 
is it then that special credit should he given to England for having con¬ 
sumed more cotton in the same period during which Germany and possibly 
some other countries also consumed an increasing quantity of our goods? 

As I am pressed for time, I will not enter into the details of this Bill. 
I will merely sum up mv views in two or three sentences. In the first place, 
I am of opinion that protection should he given to the cotton textile 
industry of this country. At the same time, I am opnosed to the policy 
of Imperial Preference which is introduced into this Bill, as it will ulti¬ 
mately recoil upon our nascent industries. Secondly, I am of opinion that 
this protection should be given on certain conditions, namely, that it 
should he limited to a definite period vuthin which the textile industry 
should he asked to put its house in order, so as to he able to dispense 
with protection at no distant da^te, and that it should make itself efficient 
and be able to withstand world competition without this policy of protec¬ 
tion. That is all I have *got to sav on the present motion. I whole¬ 
heartedly support, as I said before, the Tndo-Jananese A..greement, hut T 
oppose that part' of the Bill where the policy of differential tariff is sought 
to he introduced. 

Mr. F. E. James: Mv Honourable friend. Mr. Gava, Prasad Singh, has 
trailed his coat in our direction, and I -wish, in the first place, to assure 
him that I have no intention of treading on it H^^ seems to be very 
nervous as to the effect which our proximity to Mr. Banga Iyer is having 
upon his political complexity. 

i ■ ' 

Mr. ’ Gaya Prasad Singh: He has now receded a safe distance from you. 
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Mr. F. E. James: It is rather the other vay. We find that the result 
of mr friend, the Whip of the ^'ationalist Party’s proximity has tended 
to tnnke ns more naticnfilist than we ever dreamt of^ being a few 

Perhaps at leas^ ]Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh will in future give Mr. 
Ransra Iyer credit for greater soul force that he at present suspects him 
“enable cf. I am not going into the somewhat acrimonious discussions 
‘hat have been raised by various ST^eakers on the floor of the House in 
regard to certain nolitical aspects which have been mentioned in regard to 
tlrls Bill. I think, as a matter of fact, that enough has been said on the 
i>oint, and personally I would prefer that the remaining hours of this 
discussion should be directed to the importance of the economic aspect of 
i,he Agreements and their general political results. 

Xow, Sir, I am sroing to deal, first of all, with certain economic aspects 
of the Aereements. I cannot agree ivith my Honourable friend, Mr. Bama- 
krishnn Reddi, that there is nnvthinsf vicious in the principle of two great 
industries belonging to two different countries coming to an agreement in 
regard to tiie field of their operations. In fact, I think that that parti¬ 
cular meth^'d of approach to the economic problem is a method of approach 
which is being- increasingly followed in different parts of the world and will 
be increasingly followed in the near future. But I do - agree that such 
asrreeraents. when they are concluded between representatives of industries 
of two countries, must be scrutinised very carefully by the Government 
and must be scrutinised as carefully by the Legislature when the Legisla¬ 
ture is asked to ratify them. I suggest to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ramakrishna Reddi, that, subject to those two conditions, there is nothing 
inherently wrong in the method of negotiation direct between representa¬ 
tives of the industries who are intimately concerned with economic develops 
ments. Sir, I would point out that in regard to both these Agreements 
the principle that we laid dowm recently in the debate on economic plan¬ 
ning, namely, that all these agreements should be short term agreements, 
has been followed. In regard to the Lancashire Agreement that expires 
in 1935. That Agreement is, as a matter of fact, a tentative agreement 
which ultimately may be followed by something of a more official charac¬ 
ter betw^een the Governments. But, in the meantime, it is obviously a 
tentative agreements which covers only a short period of years within which 
certain adjustments may be made. As far as the Japanese Agreement is 
concerned, that operates for a period of three years, and, there, again,^ T 
suggest that the Government have, in the interests of the country, at this 
time of uncertainty, been very wise indeed in not entering into an agree¬ 
ment covering a longer period. A third point I wish to make is this. As 
has already been said by two prewous speakers from this Group, we believe 
that the textile industry, which is a. national industry and 'must be re¬ 
garded as such, has made out a good case for protection, and that justifies 
our support to sending this Bill to a Select Committee. ’ There is, however, 
one matter to which I should like to make a reference, as I think tha-fc 
sufficient emphasis has not been given to it; and that is in regard to the 
difficult but extremely important questirm of the handloom industry. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmulcham Chetty) 
vaeafed the Chair which was then occupied bv Mr. Denutv President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury).] ' ^ 

I would here like to congratulate my Honourable friend from Madras 
Mr, Ramakrishna, on his excellent maiden speech which was made 
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}ester<la5\ Sir, the charge has been made in the) past—quite unjustifiably 
in my view—that mills put up the piice of yarn against the liand^oom. 
weaver while making the yarn for their own use at considerably lower 
costs than the price at which they sell to the latter. Now, that 
statement was made in a communiqud addressed by the Director of 
Industries, Madras, to the Tariff Board. It was a statement based upon 
no evidence which was given to us, and I suggest that that statement 
has really no foimdation whatever m fact. The position is this: purely 
spinning mills ultimately jrely almost entirely for their sales on the 
handloom weaver and their sales to him are regulated both in price and 
quantity according to the usual laws of supply and demand. Prices 
quoted by Indian spinners in the face of competition must compare 
favourably with those of corresponding imported qualities if sales are 
to continue; therefore, it cannot be argued that the Indian spinning 
mills will restrict their own sales or deliberately put up the price of 
yam against the handloom weaver upon whom after all they depend for* 
the consumption of their production. As far as the spinning and weaving 
mills are concerned, they sell only what may be described as their emer¬ 
gency surplus, usually about 12 per cent of their total spinning production. 
For this reason, sales are irregular; their markets are not established, nor* 
is there the same continuous demand as there is in the case of the 
purely spinning mills. In fact, it is almost equivalent to disposing of 
job lots, and the inevitable result is that the prices obtainable by weaving 
mills for their emergency surplus of yarn is regulated almost entirely by 
the prices ruling for the production of purely spinning mills; and quality 
for quality, the former are, say, about three to four per cent less than 
the latter. I suggest, therefore, that the charge which has been made- 
in that respect againsi; the mills cannot really be sustained. 

As far as the handloom industry is concerned, at the present moment 
I think we can say with some confidence that their yarn supplies today 
are cheaper than they have been within living memory. And yet, the 
weavers have not benefited thereby, and the factors in bringing down 
the price of yam have been the tremendous amount of yarn placed on 
the market and the low prices of Japanese and Chinese yarns. In 
seeking to dispose of the abnormal amount of cloth, the handloom weavers 
have been in competition with millmade cloth, and with themselves; 
with the result that their realised prices have been very low. A limita¬ 
tion in the imports would have a beneficial effect on yam prices and 
also on handloom cloths. That, I think, will be generally admitted. 

Now, in the matter of fine counts, I believe that the Directors of 
Industries themselves admitted in Simla, that weavers of fine counts 
were doing better than those on coarser counts. That is not to be 
wondered at as their customers are, generally speaking, the people from 
the middle and higher classes in the country who can afford to buy 
superior goods produced from the finer yams. That being the case, 
having regard^ to the fact that the removal of the specific duties would 
preclude the very necessary development of the indxistry in this country, 
we suggest that Government should reconsider their attittude in regard 
to fine counts of 50's and above. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member spoke of holding the balance 
between the spinning industry and the handloom weavers. I quite agree 
and everybody agrees that maintaining the balance is most important, 
but I would submit that there is a third factor which must also be taken 
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into account, namely, the cotton grower. If the scale is weighted too 
heavily against the spinning industi-y, the sp in ning industry, unable to 
bear the whole burden, will undoubtedly have to share it with the cotton 
groweiTs ill the form of lower cotton price. That is inevitable, ^ 

believe we would all agree in this House that it is most undesirable, as 
the cotton grower is economically in a worse position than the handioom 
weaver. 

We welcome the proposal of the iHonourable the Gommeroe Member 
in his suggestion that an attempt should be made to help the handioom 
weaver in the shape of facilities for co-operative buying of yam and selling 
of cloth. We would only suggest that side by side with that scheme 
there should be a more thorough inquiry, if possible on an all-India scale, 
into the whole question of the handioom weavers. We are not satisfied 
with the statistics that have been obtained: we think that many of 
those statistics are based on insufficient premises and are, therefore, 
inaccurate. Conditions vary enormously from Province to Province, 
the machinery for collecting statistics varies tremendously from Province 
to Province; and even the Taiifi Board foimd themeslves in this difficulty. 
We suggest that, if organised help is to be given to this industry, it must 
also jbe accompanied by a thorough inquiry into the number of handioom 
weavers, the number of looms, into their production and into all the 
information that is possible as to their present economic condition. 

I turn now from comments on the economic side of these two Agree¬ 
ments to two observations upon the political side of the Agreements 
themselves. I have been interested in observing, during the course of 
the debate, that the only political aspect that has been dealt with on 
the floor of this House has been the political results of the tentative 
agreement with Lancashire. I also claim that the Agreement with Japan 
is a political event of first class importance. We should congratulate the 
Commerce Member, not only on account of the economic side of the 
Agreement, but also on his great statesmanship in piloting through an 
agreement which, to my mind, will have profound political reactions. 
Every one knows the position of Japan today in the East. Every one 
knows the position of Japan with regard to the Empire to which we 
belong- Every one knows Japan’s determination to live and her deter¬ 
mination, if she is not allowed to live, to fight. We have to deal with 
facts as they are. We have to deal with a great country, a great Empire 
which has made itself what it is by its own efforts. Whether we like her 
policy or not—and I am very sorry indeed that some Honourable Members 
have referred to Japan in a disparaging way,—Japan in the next generation 
is going to count as no other country in the world is going to count, as far 
as Ind’T is ^concerned; and that is why the Agreement, which has been 
reached, which has i mm ediate economic consequences, is to my mind an 
agreement which has also far-reaching and wide political consequences. 
I hope nersonally, and T am sure every one in this House" hopes that, 
ns a result of this piece of statesmanship on the part of the first Indian 
Commerce Member of the Indian Empire, the political relations between 
Japan and India and between Japan and the British Empire may be 
laid down on lines that are harmonious and in directions which will lead 
to increasing co-operation between these great powers. I believe that 
unless Japan and the British Empire.in the far east can find a way of 
walking side by sirie in co-operation, catastrophe may overtake the world. 
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Then, there is the political significance of the Lancashire Agreement, 
1 am not going into the details as to the evidence which was given by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce before the Joint Select Committee, 
-except to say this; that in dealing with that evidence, three things must 
be borne in mind. The first is the great influence which Lancashire 
has politically in England. That is the first point. Secondly, the tradition 
of Lancashire with regard to this coimtry and with regard to this country’s 
fiscal autonomy. I am not going into the past. I am not here to apologise 
iu the least degree for what has hajjpened in the past as between the 
economic interests of Britain and the economic interests of this coimtry. 
I know there are many pages in history that some of us do not care to 
read. I ask that Members should study the present position and should 
not dwell too much upon the past. The House will realise that, if they 
study Lancashire’s past history and Lancashire’s present attitude within 
the last few months,—I do not want to exaggerate it,—^but I think they 
will find that within the last few months a revolution has taken place in 
regard to their attitude to this country. Now, Sir, it is perfectly easy to 
say that it has nothing to do whatever with Mr. Mody’s efforts in London. 
I leave him to defend that position. He has already defended 
it. But I will say this that there is absolutely no doubt that 
Lancasnire has, to a degree unknown in her past history, awakened 
to the enormous economic advantages to her and to the Empire 
generally of friendly relations and understanding with this country. What¬ 
ever may be said about the Mody-Glare-Lees Pact, whether you like it 
or whether you don’t, whether you agree with ail its clauses or whether 
you don’t, I can say this from personal knowledge that, throughout thos^ 
negotiations, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, had one thing in mind, 
and that was the presentation of India’s case without any faltering and 
without any ambiguity. May T give one small piece of personal history 
which will serve to prove what I have said? I was in England before 
Mr. Mody arrived. I think it is no secret to many Members of this 
House that some of us were interested in asking the Lancashire repre¬ 
sentatives to meet Mr. Mody, because we were anxious that Lancashire 
should appreciate to a fuller extent the point of view of India. We had* 
no economic axe to grind; we had no political axe to grind, except that 
we wanted a fuller appreciation of India’s point of view in Lancashire. 

I was, as a matter of fact, present as an observer at the very first meet¬ 
ing that took place between the delegates from Lancashire and Mr. Mody 
himself. We sat there in a small room in Queen Anne’s Street for 
nearly two hours and a half, and most of that time was occupied by my 
friend, Mr. Mody, in stating India’s case in such forcible terms as would 
have brought resounding applause even on the floor of this House. La 
fact, I was nt one time nervous of the effect of the statement of that 
case. I felt that it had perhaps been a little too brutal, a little too frank. 
And yet, after that meeting, the impression left upon the minds of the 
Lancashire Delegation was such that they came to the deliberate conclu¬ 
sion, not after great cogitation amongst themselves, that they had better 
change their tune and come back to London and carry on these 
conversations. 

Now, Sir, you talk about the political significance of this Agreement. 

4PT\r. Porhans the Agreement in itself mav have no political signi¬ 
ficance, , but T do believe as sincerely as possible that the conversations 
that were held there, the negotiations that went on between the Lancashire 
representatives and Mr. Mody and other Honourable Members of this 
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House in Lancashire and in London, had the effect of modifying the atti¬ 
tude of Lancashire towards India’s political aspirations to an extent that 
I never dreamt was possible when I first went to London. You may say 
that the Agreement is not satisfactory here or it is not satisfactory there. 
The Bill is not through. You send the Bill to the Select Committee. If 
you want modifications, work for those modifications, but let the House, 
not forget that, in regard to this Bill, the eyes of the whole country in* 
India, the eyes of the whole coimtry in the United Kingdom are upon the 
negotiations and the outcome of those negotiations. This is no place to- 
sell the interests of India, but this is no place either to create an unfriendly 
atmosphere for the future, and I hope that if we in the Select Committee, 
while defending to the fullest what we conceive to be the interests of India, 
—and I stand there with my Indian colleagues on the interests of India 
first,—^if in the Select Committee we can do that, and at the same time 
pave the way for co-operation between India and Great Britain, these 
debates, these agreements and this Bill will have a lasting result which 
will redound to the credit and the great interests of this great country and 
the Empire. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, at this stage of the debate which has gone on for two days, 
it is not expected of me to dwell at any length on the details of the Bill 
before us. I must focus the attention of the House on the main general 
features of the Bill and of the two documents which have been discussed' 
so much in different parts of the House, 

My friend, Mr. James, made a very eloquent appeal to us on the 
political effects of the Agreement which has been entered into by my friend, 
Mr. Mody, and the Textile British Mission from Lancashire. If this 
Agreement brought about tangible political effects, so far as the future- 
Constitution of the country is concerned, as one of the Honourable speakers ^ 
on this side of the House pointed out, I would join with him wholeheartedly 
in welcoming this measure, even though it be at some economic -acrifice 
of the country, a country so poor that it cannot bear much sacrifice. Sir, 
we are all anxious that the political relations between the two countries • 
should be established on a firm and friendly footing. In London where I 
was staying for six or seven months last year, and was watching the* 
movements of political opinion in Britain as regards the proposed new 
Constitution, I was very glad to find that Mr. Baldwin, the great Leader 
of the great Conservative Party of Britain, time after time emphasised the 
necessity of establishing friendly relations between the two countries in 
the interest at least of the trade of Great Britain with India. Sir, it should 
be obvious to every Englishman, and I hope it is, that what Mr, Baldwin 
has so repeatedly tried to impress upon his Conservative audiences in 
Britain is an absolutely correct estimate of the Indian position. I was a 
member of the British Delegation. I heard all the evidence that was adduc¬ 
ed before it, and I admit that, after this Pact was entered into here, the 
evidence that was given by the representatives of Lancashire before had' 
undergone considerable modification in tone. The expressions which were* 
used by those representatives were of a far more friendly character than 
they were in their original memorandum. But as regards the substance of 
their representation they remained adamant. Before the last batch of 
witnesses from Lancashire, the representatives of the British Chamber of . 
Commerce had given their evidence and I had put a? question to th^ leader 
of those witnesses suggesting to the effect that it was better in the interests 
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-of British trade with India that there should be a friendly understanding 
and a proper agreement with the consent of the representatives of the 
people of India rather than any legislative provisions, but I got a somewhat 
vague reply. But when the representatives of Lancashire were examined 
after the Pact had been entered into, a pointed question was put by Sir 
Phiroze Sethna on this point, and I shall read that question and the answer 
that was given. On page 1894 of Volume II-O of the Minutes of Evidence, 
the question that was put by Sir Phiroze Sethna was this: 

“I have only one more question to ask, and that is in relation to paragraph 27. 
Mr. Eodier, I join withl Mr. Jayakar, and I am sure every Indian Delegate is at 
one with us, in what you said in regard to the negotiations which have so happily 
started, and we trust that they will be the beginning of more cordial relations in the 
future. In view of that, and in view of what you yourself said, that co-operation 
and federations are better than arguments, would you not think it advisable to with- 
•draw that paragraph, because the implication of that paragraph amounts to this, that 
you would like India to continue in perpetuity to supply the markets for British 
manufactured goods and, not attempt to develop her indigenous industries.'' 

The answer was: 

“No; we do not agree to that." 

**Sir Phiroze Sethna : That is the clear implication of that paragraph a,fS I read it." 

There was no answer to that. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
'Chetty) resumed the Ohair.] 

Sir, this was one of the most important questions that exercised our 
minds in the Joint Select Committee, that is, the question of commercial 
^discrimination. No formula was suggested which could be accepted by 
us and the formula that was adopted in the White Paper and was supported 
by the representatives of British commercial interests was so wide that we 
felt, each one of us felt, that even the fiscal autonomy conventiun that 
• exists at present was in considerable jeopardy. We know that the fiscal 
autonomy convention is not worth as much as we would like it to be. 
We want full fiscal autonomy for India, and that was the position we took 
up before the Joint Select Committee and we adhered to it, but even after 
the change in the atmosphere which has been alluded to by my Honourable 
friend, Mr, James, the British representatives of commerce, especially of 
Lancashire, were not prepared to give in on that point. They insisted on 
rigid legislative provisions in the Constitution Act. They are not going to 
trust India and Indian opinion. The distrust was not on our part. The 
^ distrust was on their part, and so long as the feeling of distrust remains 
and is going to be embodied in the form of a Statute, I put it to the 
House that it will not be our fault if peaceful commercial relations between 
the two countries happen to be disturbed. Sir, that is the position as regards 
the political effect of this Agreement. 

Then, as regards this Agreement, I wish to put one or two questions 
to my Honourable friend opposite. Was this Agreement entered into with 
the countenance and sanction of the Government of India or was it left 
entirely to the private parties to come to any arrangement they liked. If 
it was left entirely to two commercial bodies to arrive at whatever agree¬ 
ments or arrangement they could, and it was left for the Government of 
India to decide as is their duty to do as how much of it should be accepted 
•or not or whether they should at all countenance such an Agreement, then 
H have no quarrel with them. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (IMember for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): May I say at once that that was the position? ^ 

Sir Abdnr Sahim: I do not 3mow whether my Honourable friend means 
that the Agreement was not entered into with their sanction and approval 
or. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No, Sir. My Honourable friend' 
ashed whether it was the parties themselves that concluded the Agreement 
between themselves. I want to assure my Honourable friend that the 
Government had absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with that Agreement- 
in any shape or form. 

Sir Abdur Eahim; I am very glad to be assured on that point. Then, 
the next point, one of some constitutional importance that arises is this— 
how far should Government countenance agreements of this sort, how far 
they should allow themselves to be influenced by any agreement entered’ 
into by one commercial body with a commercial body of another country. 

I can quite understand if the commercial interests as a whole of our country 
entered into relations and an'ived at an arrangement with similar com¬ 
mercial interests of another country as a whole and then went up to the 
Government and said: ‘‘This we think is in the best interests of our own 
country, will you sanction it?” I could quite understand that position and 
I do not wish to cast the least reflection either on the bond fides or the 
competence of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, for whom every one of 
us has gi’eat admiration and respect. I am dealing with it as a purely 
abstract question, and that is this. When one section of a particular com¬ 
mercial interest enters into an agreement with the commercial interest of 
a foreign country or a country within the Empire, then, in that case, 
as things are in India, and indeed as they would be in any other country, 
the other sections of that interest are likely to resent it, unless they have 
been previously consulted and their consent also has been obtained. Sir, 
an agreement of this character, instead of smoothing matters, is likely to 
create greater friction and greater difficulties (Hear, hear), and that is 
exactly what has happened, and that is why my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mody, has been subjected to so much criticism, apart from the merits 
or demerits of the Agreement itself. I, therefore, put it to the Government 
that, instead of encouraging such agreements, they should do their best to* 
discourage them on future occasions. (Hear, hear.) Sir, when the question 
of bilateral agreements was brought up before the House the other day, 

I thought that the matter was not so simple as it was presented to us. 

I knew that there were other sides to the question and that great difficul¬ 
ties and complexities might arise if you accepted the principle of bilateral 
agreements without considerable qualification. It has been suggested, 
during the course of this very debate, that there may be further agreements 
forthcoming upon the same basis. I think it was my friend, the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Neogy, who asked what other agreements did the Honourable 
Member opposite have up his sleeves? I believe that was the sort of' 
question that was put by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy. Now, I for 
one do not suggest any sort of scheming on the part of Government and, 

I am perfectly sure, my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Shore, is incapable 
of any such thing. But I could quit-e conceive that a similar agreement 
may be arrived at again between one section of a particular industry in'* 
India and the representatives of a similar industry in another country.. 
Now, take, for instance, our own iron and steel industry. An inquiry is^ 
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going on as regards that. Now, is it the fact that some particular section 
of that industry is likely to enter into an agreement like this, and then 
the Government will come before us and say: ''Well here is this agreement 
which has been concluded’*. I wish particularly to draw the attention of 
the Government to the fact, of which indeed they must be fully aware, 
that not only there are the industries concerned that have to be taken into- 
consideration, but there is the general public, the interests of the general 
public w’hich have to be safeguarded. There are so many interests involved, 
—among others the interests of the consumers which some Members in 
this House are apt to laugh at. Sir, it is not a matter to be laughed at. 
It is ultimately the interests of the consumer that have to be kept con¬ 
stantly in view in dealing with the sort of questions that we are dealing 
with. (Hear, hear.) We have to see what is in the best interests of the 
coimtry in the long run—that is, of the general public. We must not con¬ 
centrate our attention entirely upon certain particular interests at a parti¬ 
cular moment of time. Take, for instance, this Textile Industry Bill. It 
is not only the textile industry, the power-loom industry, but also the 
handloom industry, the interests of agriculture and the interests of the 
general body of consumers, the general public, which have all to - be 
considered. All these are interests which the Government of the country 
alcme, even though that Government are not responsible to the people or 
their representatives, have to take into consideration. I do say and I say 
it emphatically and without hesitation that it would be narrowing the 
vision of the Government if attention was directed only to the interests of* 
a particular section of an industry as voiced by their representatives. 
They have to take a broad view of the whole position and to see whether 
at present and in the near future the policy that is to be pursued in respect 
of S! particular industry is in the best interests of the country as a whole. 


Sir, I do not wish to say anything more as regards the general aspect- 
of this Agreement. As regards the Indo-Japanese Agreement, I entirely^ 
agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that it is a matter on which 
the Government of India, and especially my Honourable friend opposite, 
Sir Joseph Bhore, deserves every congratulation. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the 
advantages of such a Trade Agreement with a great country like Japan is- 
of great political value to us, and, also, to the British Empire. Sir, I am 
unreservedly glad that Sir Joseph Bhore, with great ability and great skill, 
was able to bring these negotiations to a successful termination. I may 
here mention that we have not yet been supplied with a draft of the Agree¬ 
ment; I believe it must have been drawn up by this time; we have got 
only the minutes of the proceedings; I do not know whether my Honourable 
friend is in a position to supply us with a copy of the draft Agreement. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. I regret I am not in a 
position to do so, because the final wording of the draft has not yet been 
agreed upon by the Japanese Delegation and ourselves; but we hope to be 
in a position to make available to the House at the earliest opportunity 
those Agreements when completed. 

¥ 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I accept that statement, of course, but I thought 
from what we could gather from the newspapers that the Agreement was 
only awaiting signature by His Majesty’s Government. Apparently that 
is not a correct version of the situation and, 6f-course, what Sir Joseph 
Bhore has told us must be correct. 
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As regards the niei’its of the Indo-Japanese Agreement, it is very 
diliicult for ns to estimate the exact eifect of its provisions, but there can 
be no doubt that the basis of the Agreement is the exchange of mutual 
benefits. To that, no one can take exception. Whether the quota of 
piecegoods imports that has been granted to Japan is too liberal or not 
.1 cannot say and I can well understand that the representatives of the mill 
industry of our countrj" would like to reduce that quota. There is this^ fact 
and on this point I am not inclined to agree with my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. that Japan consenting to buy so much cotton 
m exchange for a quota of piece-goods imports is really of no value to 
us, because Japan has to depend upon short-staple cotton from India for 
her own industry. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: May I point out that that 
was not my statement. I was only quoting a critic who said that, and I do 
not agree uith him. ' 

Sir Abdur Eahim: I am very glad to hear that that was merely a 
quotation from somebody and that my friend does not agree with it. My 
own view if- that it is of great value to us. As a matter of fact, the 
Indian growers of cotton for a long time have been su:ffering from low prices 
and from an inability to dispose of their products. I think it must be a 
great relief to the agricultural community of India that Japan has defi.- 
nitely agreed to buy one million bales of cotton during a year. 

I now revert to the merits of the Agreement with Lancashire, The 
important part of that Agreement is that Lancashire should get certain 
preference foi her goods, and if the revenue surcharge happens to be 
reduced, then in that ease fresh proposals would not be made by the Indian 
industry for a higher protective duty. That is so far, a benefit to the 
Lancasiiire industry. When you come to what LancashirQ proposes to 
give to us, that is in the region, as has been pointed out by more than 
one speaker on this side of the House, of promises. Sir, I, for one, do not 
doubt the good faith of Lancashire, and I do believe from the evidence 
that we heard in London that the Lancashire merchants and manufac¬ 
turers are engaged in experimenting as to how best they can utilise Indian 
cotton for their manufacture. But so far as I have been able to gather, 
the whole thing is still in an experimental stage and no one can be sure 
whether the experiment is going to be successful or not. It has been 
pointed out that, as a matter of fact, this year there has been a much 
larger export of cotton to Britain than previously, about double the 
quantity. 

Mr. K. 0, Keogy: Yes, if you compare this year’s figure with the 
figures of the previous two years. But if you compare 1930-31, the increase 
is not much. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar; You have to take the 

imports also for those years. 

Sir AMur Bahim: I am not a businessman at all. The point of view 
which strikes one, who has had dealings with businessmen, is that they 
will look to their business and to their profit first. They do not maintain 
benevolent institutions.. The industries, either of my Honourable friend 
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Mr. Mody, or of Lancashire, try to make as much profit as they can out 
^of their business. That is obvious, and I, for one, would never be con¬ 
vinced that Lancashire will alter that cardinal principle of commercial 
business in order to suit the convenience of any other country even 
•though it may be a country within the Empire or in order to establish 
friendly relations with us. If cotton in larger quantities has gone to 
Xancashire this year, it does not follow that this will be kept up in the 
future. On the other hand, in the case of Japan, we have a definite 
undertaking that they will take so much Indian cotton in lieu of the quota 
which they are receiving from us. I should like to know from my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Commerce Member, when he speaks in reply, why was 
it not possible to enter into a similar agreement with Lancashire? When 
you are giving preference to Lancashire and when Lancashire is so willing 
to buy more and more of Indian cotton and help the Indian producers of 
cotton, why could you not enter into an agreement to that effect? If the 
increase in the import of cotton by Lancashire from India has, as a matter 
'of fact, increased so much and if that has been in pursuance of a new 
policy as is suggested, then where was the difficulty on the part of 
Lancashire to give us an assurance of quota of our own? 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Perhaps Mir. Mody forced the pace. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I do not know what happened between my Honour- 
.able friend, Mr. Mody, and the representatives of the Lancashire Textile 
Mission, but that is a point' which has been puzzling me, and I am per¬ 
fectly sure, my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, will be able 
to throw light upon it. Now, if we had an agreement of that character 
with Lancashire, then all the criticisms that have been levelled against 
the agreement, political or economic, would have been fully met, and I sug¬ 
gest that in the world-competition, in the midst of which India also has to 
struggle, the only way—^if we are to enter into agreements with other 
•countries—would, perhaps, be on the basis of quotas. Sir, so far as pre¬ 
ference is concerned, if it does not hurt the industry of India, I, for one, 
would not object to it. But if it is ^kely to hurt the interests of my 
country, I would certainly object to it. If you leave a matter like this 
in an uncertain state, naturally many Members on this side of the House 
and the public generally will apprehend that the preference given to 
Lancashire, -without enforcing a quota from them for our cotton, is likely 
to injure our trade without benefiting the producers. That is the 
fear and apprehension which has been freely given vent to on this side of 
the House, and I do hope, the Honourable the Commerce Member will 
iDear this in mind in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 

I now come to the main question at issue, the need for protection. 
Sir, so far as I can gather from the speeches and the facts and figures 
that have been cited and from the Report of the Tariff Board, there seems 
to be general agreement that the textile industry of India still needs 
protection. I think my Honourable friends opposite may take^ it that we 
■on this side of the House will concede generally that the textile industry 
does deserve protection. But that is not the only question that has to 
be considered Sir, your ruling has made the position quite clear, and 
•even if the principle is conceded that the sudden withdrawal of protection 
from the Indian textile industry is likely to injure its growth, there are 
-still other questions which have to be considered. Eor instance, what is 
the measure of protection that is needed, the period of protection aiS 
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whether the protection is going to be unconditional or there are to be any 
conditions which ought to be attached to it. These vital questions still* 
remain, and I take it that under your ruling it will be open to the Select 
Committee to consider these questions and come to proper conclusion upon- 
such facts as the Honourable the Commerce Member will be in a position 
to supply to the Committee- I should be the last person to suggest any 
redeetion on the mill industry, either of Bombay or of Ahmedabad or of 
any other part of India, but I will ask the Government to take into 
senous consideration the findings of fact of the Tariff Board upon that 
point. I do not think it can fairly be said, and, in fact, I do not think 
anything has been said, as I followed the Honourable Members who spoke 
on this subject, that the findings of the Tariff Board iu this respect are 
wrong or exaggerated. I refer mainly to the system which prevails in 
many of these concerns and which in its later developments does not 
seem to have secured the approval of the Members of the Tariff Board. 
They point out that the managing agency system which had done valuable- 
pioneering work in the textile industry is not quite sound in certain im¬ 
portant respects, so much so that they have made a definite recommenda¬ 
tion that legislative provisions are necessary in order to ensure control 
over this system. This is a very important matter. I do not know 
whether the attention of my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, was 
drawTi to this matter when he made his speech in moving for a Select 
Committee, but, so far as I followed his speech, there was no allusion 
in it to the need for seeing that the textile industry is run on proper and 
efficient lines. What I feel is and I believe many Honourable Members 
on this side of the House also feel is that our textile industry has now to 
face world competition. Its two great competitors are Japan and Great 
Britain. It has been able, in spite of this competition, to hold its own 
to a very large extent. But, all the same, it is absolutely clear from the 
Report of the Tariff Board that tmless the industry is able'to put its house 
in order and to remove some of those shortcomings which have developed 
in it, then in that case, it will become more and more difficult for the- 
textile industry of India to hold its own even in the home market. 

I lay great stress on the labour question to which naturally my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, has drawn the attention of the House so pointedly. I take it, 
it is an axiomatic fact which no one can deny that the success of an 
industry depends largely upon the efficiency of labour. Judging from the 
Report of the Tariff Board, that question, though it was attempted to be 
tackled, has been practically left ha an unsatisfactory condition. I wish 
to draw special attention of the Government to the fact that, unless labour 
is educated and trained, our industry will not be able to hold its ground 
for very long. I would ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to 
consider very seriously whether it is not possible for them to take any 
steps in this direction. Then, there are other matters on which the effi¬ 
ciency of labour depends. Housing conditions, organisation of labour, all' 
these are matters with which my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, 
must be fan?iliar, and it is up to him and to the rest of the Government 
to see that before long steps are taken which would put the labour condi¬ 
tions of India on a-proper footing. 

Now, Sir. as regards the agency system, it had been pointed out that 
certain practices are of extremely unsound and questionable character. 
For instance, inter-investments of funds in companies under the same> 
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managements, whicli is bound to lead to a conflict of interests. Short 
term funds is another difficulty, and there are other defects in that system 
which have been pointed out in the Tariff Board’s Eeport. I do hope 
that the Select Committee will takei all these matters into consideration 
and the Government wdll take steps in order to carry out the recommend¬ 
ation of the Tariff Board. 

The question of the period of protection is also another matter which 
has to be taken into consideration by the Select Committee. I believe the 
Tariff Board recommended ten years, and the Honourable the Commerce 
Member very rightly reduced it to five years. I believe there is a feeling 
amongst some Members of this House that even that period may be too 
long (Hear, hear), and that it ought to be possible during the period, that 
may be laid down, to hold an inquiry from time to time to see how the 
industry is running and whether the industry is reorganising itself on a 
better basis. 

Sir, there is a very vexed question which I for one, and, I am surer 
many other Members cannot quite decide for themselves, and that is the 
holding of a proper balance, as it has been put, between the factory textile 
industry and the handloom or cottage industry. It may be, as I believe 
has been pointed out, that India is the one place whe?:e such a large 
handloom industry exists side by side with factory textile industry. That 
may be so> but there is also the fact that the handloom industry of India 
is one of vital importance, to a very large number of people, so much so, 
that it is said that no less than ten million people are dependent upon 
that industry; and any serious dislocation of such an industry would be 
disastrous to this country. I think, so far as this Bill is concerned, the 
only way in which Government can come to the rescue of the handloom 
industry is to see that there is no unfair competition between that in¬ 
dustry and the power industry, that the handloom industry gets its yarn 
as cheap as possible and that an excessive duty on yarn is bound to tell 
upon the prosperity of this industry. This also is a matter of very great 
importance which I do hope the Select Committee will take very care¬ 
fully into thedr consideration. 

Sir, there is another indigenous industry of which India used once- 
to be very proud and that is the silk industry. We in Bengal thought 
a great deal of this industry at one time, but for some time it has been 
languishing. Murshidabad silk used to be famous all over the world, 
and now it is in a very bad way indeed. Some small spasmodic efforts, 
have becfn made from time to time to help this industry, but nothing on 
any systematic or organised scale. It has been pointed out in the Tariff 
Board Eeport that it is eminently an industry for a; poor country and for 
a poor people. If that is so, I think India ought to be the real borne, of 
this industry. Sir, the Tariff Board has suggested certain measures 
which Government ought to be in a position to take in order to safeguard 
the silk industry. I do not remember whether my Honourable friend, 
Sir Joseph Bhore, in his speech mentioned any particular measure which 
his Govermnent would be prepared to take in order to help this industry. 
It might be a mere inadvertent omission, but it is a matter which I 
hope will engage the very serious attention of Government, and I do hope 
also that the Select Committee will insist upon measures being taken in 
order to help this industry. Sir, we have heard a great deal about the 
disorganisation and chaos that prevails in China, but, from what is stated 
in the Eeport of the Tariff Board, they do not seem to be merely en¬ 
gaged iti mutual warfare, but they are able to take care of their indus- 
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tries; and we know? as a matter of fact, that Chinese^ silk is competing 
in our home market. Sir, if it be possible for the Chinese Government, 
such as it is, to take steps to help her industries, surely ^ it should be 
^uite easy for this Government to take similar steps in India. 

Sir, I do not wish to take any more time of thet House. The whole 
matter will be before the Select Committee, and I do hope that the sug¬ 
gestions which have be^en made by so many IMernbers on this side of the 
House will be seriously considered in the Committee and that the Bill 
will come before us in an improved form. I should like, in the end, to 
allude, to the peroration of my Honoui‘able friend, Sir Joseph Bhore s 
speech. He has appealed to us, not for the first time or even the second 
time, for co-operation and friendliness. Sir, I must say that I have 
always felt- pained and humiliated in being al'ways asked for friendliness 
and co-operation with Britain. Situated as "we are, the need for India 
is for more kindness and friendliness on the part of Britain, not friendli¬ 
ness and co-operation on our part, Briendliness and co-operation on our 
part, situated as we are, will be readily and generously forthcoming if the 
first real gesture is made, not by us, but to us. (Applause.) 

Mr. K, P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural:) Sir, I had no idea' of referring to the two Agreements on which 
such severe comments have been made in the course of the debate on this 
motion. The acrimonious manner it was dealt with by those Honour¬ 
able Members who spoke in support of them and the heat that was im¬ 
ported into it, give me no alternative but to take up the other side of 
the question. If the Honourable the Commerce Member had not made 
the categorical statement in reply to a specific question by the Honourable 
“Sir Abdur Rahim that Government had no hands in the Lancashire- 
Bombay Agreement or, for that matter, they were not instrumental in 
bringing about the two Delegations or the decisions arrived at by them, 
I would have thought that the whole scene was stage-managed by the 
Government. If you look at the date of the Report of the Tarifi Board, 
you will find that it was dated so long ago as the 10th November, 1932. 
Sir, you might remember that several Members on this side of the 
House asked Government, times without number, as to when they were 
going to publish the Report. They said, they were marking time; the 
psychological time had not arrived. Another peculiar procedure that I 
found wdth regard to this Report was that no Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment was issued in connection with the publication of this Report. If 
I remember aright, the usual procedure is to issue a Resolution also along 
with the Reports of the Tarifi Board, in which the decisions of the Gov¬ 
ernment and the reasons which actuate them are generally given. Sir, 
the one distinguishing feature of this Bill is that the Tariff Board pro¬ 
poses discrimination against British goods. The position is this: here we 
have the British Government and the Secretary of State holding the key 
to the situation. The proposals contained in the ’ Tariff Board’s Report 
are in conflict with the interests of Great Britain. Is it unlikely under 
the present circumstances that the Secretary of State has not brought 
his influence to bear upon the Government of India to delay the publi- 
•cation of the Report pending the results of the negotiations of the Lan- 
<jas^e Delegation purposely sent out. The fact that, the proposals of 
their Agreement have been adopted in preference to the findings of the 
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Tarijff Board, certainly lends colour to that view. The Tariff Board is^ 
a judicial body. That the proposals of a Trade Agreement between a 
body of which the most that can be said is that it represents only a 
section of that particular trade in this country and a seiction in England 
should be given preference to the proposals of a judicial body like the 
Tariff Board, even after knovdng that they have roused a storm of con¬ 
troversy, is not a matter which we on this side can calmly consider. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, glibly put the question to us that- 
if the Opposition wanted to effect changes in the proposals of the Gov¬ 
ernment, why not do so in the Select Committee.* I put the question 
the other way about and ask: why should not Government adopt the 
proposals of the Tariff Board and leave it to Mr. Mody, and his friends 
like Mr. James who support him, to effect changes in Select Com¬ 
mittee? That would have been more honest and more fair to the Tariff 
Board and to this House and to the country at large. These things 
lead me to suspect that the Government are at the bottom of the whole 
mischief. 1 do not want to criticise the speech of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, who seems over-enthusiastic about it. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Mody said that, on accoimt of the results of his exertions, the exports 
from India to England had perceptibly improved, and on that account 
claimed, justification of the agreement he brought about. I would like- 
to point out to the House that in the accounts of the Sea-borne Trade 
and Navigation of British India (page 220), dealing with exports of cot¬ 
ton, it is stated, that the exports of cotton during the last three years, 
1932 to 1934, increased, in the case of the United Kingdom, from 587 
to 7,289 bales, in the case of Germany from 1,852 to 4,222 bales, in the 
case of Prance, from 672 to 3,106 bales, in the case of Spain, from 312’ 
to 992 bales, and in the case of Italy, from 1,087 to 5,020 bales. May 
I respectfully ask, were there any agreements with these countries also? 
Was it owing to any agreements with all these countries that their ex¬ 
ports have increased during this period? No, Sir, there has been a 
general revival of trade in the whole world since the last two years and it 
is as the outcome, of that revival that the exports from India have in¬ 
creased. (Hear, hear.) If the supporters of the Lancashire-Bombay 
Agreement can come forward with figures showing the increase in ex¬ 
ports after that Agreement w’-as entered into, increase that would not 
have happened otherwise, I would have paid some attention to that. An¬ 
other thing we must bear in mind is that comparisons should be made 
only with the increase already brought about after the full effects of the 
Ottawa Agreemciiit began to operate. I will collect statistics from the 
Library and place them before the Select Committee when the time 
comes; I do not propose to deal with them here. 

I remember, Mr. Mody said that political advantages will flow from 
this Indo-Lancashire Agreement. Sir, I have lived in this 

5 P.M. world for fifty years—^I am little more than fifty years old now— 
and, as a student, I have read that there was the Queen’s Proclamation 
after the Mutiny in 1857 (Interruption)—^I will not yield—I learned it by 
heart then, but have forgotten now,—and that Proclamation v/as treated 
as the Magna Charta of this country. Since then, proclamations after 
proclamations have been made by crowned heads, the last of which was 
the Proclamation of our beloved Majesty, King George V, on the opening 
of this Legislative Assembly in the year 1921. ’What did His Majesty 
say then? That India will be given Swaraj or equal status with the 
dominions. What is our position now ? The British Goveirnment can 
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whittle down not only their pronouncements but also those of the crowned 
heads. When that can be done, is anybody in this House fool enough 
to attach any value to this kind of Agreement between a section of an 
industry here and a section of the mercantile community in England? 
Businessmen are businessmen everywhere without any exception, includ¬ 
ing Englishmen. They care only ibr profits and are "entirely unreliable. 
]My friend, Eiwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, approved the policy of 
the Bombay millowners and condemned severely the Ahmedabad mill- 
owners. • 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eaxnaswami Mudaliar: I do not remember to have 
given any such certificate to my Honourable friend here. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I distinctly remember his sa;png that the 
Ahmedabad millowners, while keeping out of the negotiations, are not 
ashamed to take advantage of the position that has been brought about. 
I have no sympathy with either the Ahmedabad or the Bombay mill- 
owners; my sympathies are entirely with the handloom wnavers and 
cotton spinners and the agriculturists of my Presidency. My sympathies 
do not extend outside this limited sphere. Each man in this House has 
his own interests and duty to ser\e, and, if everybody looked after his 
own responsibility, the wnll-being of this country is ensured. Mr. Mody 
also referred to the improvement in cotton. . . . (Interruption)—Sir, I am 
proud to claim Mr. Mody as a friend; it requires enormous strength of 
chiiracter, courage of conviction and stoutness of heart to go ahead with 
negotiations for an agreement like this, knowing as he did all the time 
the opprobrium that it will bring on his head and Mr. Mody has to be 
congratulated on that, quite apart from otheor considerations. 

I will now invite the House to the report of the Joint Select Commit- 
tee—^the memorandum submitted by the Manchester Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. The first paragraph of the memorandum submitted by the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce says this: 

‘•The evidence which is herewith submitted to the Joint Select Committee was 
prepared some months ago.” 

That means that the genesis of this memorandum did not originate 
after the Agreement between the Lancashire Delegation and the- Bom¬ 
bay millowners. In the last paragraph of that memorandum, to -which 
my revered leader, 'Mv. 'Seogy, referred and w^anted Mr. Mudaliar to read 
this morning, it is stated thus: 

‘Tn the special case of Indian cotton under the arrangement entered into with 
Ottawa, steps have already been taken to promote a larger consumption in Lancashire. 
The measures under contemplation and others -which will bo devised offer every 
prospect of a suitable outlet witliin the Empire for a much larger volume of 
trade. 

Then, Sir, there is also another thing to which I desire to draw the 
attention of this House, and that is the Eesolution which was moved by 
Hr. Birt, the Agricultural Expert, at the Central Cotton Committee meet¬ 
ing, which was held at Karachi in February 1933. I need not weary the 
House by reading it. It is a published document and every one can 
read. I maintain, Sir, that the increase in export of cotton is entirely 
due to the implementing of the terms of the Ottawa Agreement and the 
exertions of the Government than to anything else. It is all bunkum to 
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Bay that that is the result of the Agreement between my friend, Mr. 
Mody, and Lancashire. The Tariff Board categorically states their find¬ 
ings in paragraph 153 of their Eeport. I shall not weary the House by 
reading out that portion of the Report. It says that protection against 
England is absolutely necessary in order to safeguard the interests pi 
the Indian textile industry. Sir, I ask the Government to say whether 
they were justified in going back upon the finding of the> Tariff Board and 
to propose a preference in favour of England? My Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, said this morning that there was a difference 
in the cost of production in England and Japan. He asked? in case the 
oost of production of one pound of yarn, for instance, in Japan is Ee. 0-5-0 
in England Ee. 0-8-0, in India it is Ee. 0-10-0; whether it was proper to 
levy the same and a uniform duty on articles that cost Ee. 0-5-0 and 
Ee. 0-8-0 for their manufacture ? It was a very pertinent question, I agree; 
hut, Sir, there are other compensating factors which we have to consi¬ 
der and which ought to weigh with this House. As against India, Eng¬ 
land has got a benefit of half an anna* of export duty in one pound of 
•cotton. Then, we must also take into account the cost of machinery, 
and the import duty on machinery which was lately introduced in this 
country, and all these factors go to counterbalance whatever difference 
there is between the cost of producing yarn in Jai)an and in England. 

Now, Sir, I shall say only one word with regard to the Japanese Agree¬ 
ment. I am not competent to enter into the merits of that Agreement, 
but as a layman I hope that it will be for the benefit of this country. 
That is all I can say about the Indo-Japanese Agreement. My friend, 
Mr. B. Das, raised the question cf discrimination against certain Indian 
goods including Indian pig iron by Japan, and m\ friend, the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Shore, categorically denied it. Sir.ee then, I have received a 
telegram, w’hich, with your permission, I propose to read to the House* 
It is from the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Bombay: 

“Reference Bhore’s reply that Japan does not discriminate against India. The' 
following telegram has been received from Bombay : ‘Japanese import duty against 
Indian rice and pig iron certainly discriminatory. Indian rice prohibited. Japanese 
rice allowed Japan raised import duty against pig ironj her import from India 
transcended all* imports. Illusti*ation : as soon as Indian pig iron received bounty, 
America raised import duty against Indian pig iron pleading bounty adversely 
affected bulk of her dealings therefore where greater bulk was affected and thus 
there was discrimination. Sarabhai, care Indian Chamber*.” 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : May I point out that, so far as pig 
iron is concerned, with which I was dealing at the time, it is absolutely 
false to say that there is any discriminating duty imposed by Japan 
.against Indian pig iron. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan: What about other things? Sir, I do not know 
much about it. I am only reading a telegram I received. I have not got 
the resources the Commerce Member has, nor am I acquainted with 
those details. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The telegram does not say so either. I have 
got a similar telegram. 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Eepresentative); In the case of rice, it may be 
3iscriminatory, but not in the case of pig iron. 
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Mr. G- S. Eaijga Iyer: But, Sir, is it not a fact that Japan does not 
take our pig iron as she used to take at one time? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: So far as I understand this telegram, what it^ 
says is that as soon as pig iron began to be exported from India in large 
quantities, Japan put a prohibitive duty so as to prevent it from going 
into the country. They put the duty on all countries, and not merely on 
India: but the pig iron that they did import was only from India. Thai 
is, what I believe, the telegram says. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not know what the meaning 
of that telegram is, but ^'ith reference to what my friend says, may J 
point out that he is perfectly right in sajdng that the same duty was 
imposed against pig iron from India as against pig iron from every other 
country. At the present moment, the incidence of that duty is about 22: 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan; It is already quarter past five, and I want to 
know, Sir, whether you will allow me to continue my speech today . . . . • 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Shaumukham Chetty): If it suits 
the convenience of the House, in view of the expression of the view this 
morning that a great manv people want to speak, the Chair is prepared 
to sit until Mr, Thampan finishes- 

Mr. K. P. HianipanL: I shah take another half an hour more, Sir. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): Mr. Thampan 
will continue now. 


Mr, K. P. Tliampan: With your permission, I shall proceed to say a 
few words about the proposals before the House. 

Sir, during the past four years that I have been in this House, I do 
not think a more important subject than the one under discussion was 
ever brought forward in. this House. This matter deals with various in¬ 
terests, such as agriculture, capital, labour, wages and a very large 
number of connected things. India grows cotton on about 23 million acres 
of land, and as such it is second in the whole world. The output of 
cotton in this country is in the neighbourhood of five million bales, and 
there again India stands second in the whole world. India is peculiarly 
situated in this matter, in that she grows cotton, turns it into manufac¬ 
tured articles, and also sells those articles to a vast population in the 
countrv. I do not think any other country in the whole world has got all 
these three natural advantages. Enghmd only manufactures cotton goods, 
but does not grow one ounce of cotton, nor does it consume any appre¬ 
ciable quantitv of it. It is confined to manufacturing and selling to other 
coTinfries. I think the condition of affairs in Japan is also more or- 

the same, hut T am not sure. At» anv rate, Japan has not got all the 
three advantages combined. It does not grow anv cotton. In India we 
consume jnfemaTIr 30 per cent of the cotton grown in this country, and of 
the remaining 40. 20 per cent is taken bv Japan and the rest bv the 
other coiintnes of the world including Great Britain. From that vou can 
understand the ntiantitv taken bv the United Kingdom. We have entered*- 
into an Agreement with Japan entirely for the purpose of safeguardino' the- 
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export of cotton to Japan. That is only one-iiith of the output of our 
cotton. India, as I said, consumes three-hiths. Ts it not proper then that 
adequate steps should be taken to saJteguard the three-fiiths ol oui* output? 
If the industry goes to dogs, then agriculture must also go to dogs. One 
is so closely mter-dependent on the other- 

Then, with regard to the cotton industry itself, i hud from the Beport 
of the Tariff Board that as much as 80 erores of rupees is invested on the 
spinning and weavmg mills of this country and it contributes- a substantial 
sum of tour erores oi rupees every year to the national mcome, and, judged 
by the results of the protection that we have giv^en during the last three 
years, 1 make no hesitation to say thar a case for extension of the protection 
nas been made out. Let alone the inefiiciency and other things of the 
Bombay mills. Last month, when the baleguaraing Bill was considered in 
this Assembly, I protested against the ineihciency of the Bombay millR 
and said that the country would not tolerate such tiniigs any longer and that 
unless the ixdllowners ot Bombay satisfy certain conditions ol eJUciency and 
other things, there wUl be a large outcry in the country against the con¬ 
tinuation oi protection. Of course, it is only the litiest that can survive, 
and that is consolation enough in matters of this kind. {So far as the hand- 
loom industry is concerned, it is not an econonne pioposition to depend 
entneiy upon that pious wish. The handioom industry cannot compete with 
the irnproved machinery, however much we may wish it to fiourish in the 
interests of the poor handioom weavers. It is only by bringing about a 
co-relation, a kind of adjustment between the haudioom industry and the 
weaving mills that the mterests oi the handioom weavers may be safe¬ 
guarded. I want you to see what proportion of the cloths consumed in 
this country^ are made by the handioom weavers. Xhe quantity imported 
in a normal year is only 776 million yards of cloth. The mills xjroduoe 

about 8,000 million yards and the hand looms about i,oOU iinllion yards. 

On bhe whole, the normal consumption of this country is about 5,275 million 
yards of cloth. The country wants under normal conditions 2^ times the 
production of bhe handlooms. It is a very complicated question, and, 
therefore, I believe the only solution is to co-ordinate both and arrive at a 
satisfactory arrangement between the two interests. When I deal with 
the question of protection to the handioom weavers, 1 shall deal with that 
in a more detailed manner. 

I shall now come to the yarn industry. Groing through the Beport of 
the TariJf Board, one comes to the irresistible conclusion that the case of 
the spinning mills has gone by default and in the list of witnesses that 

have appeared before the Tarifi Board, we do not find a single one re¬ 

presenting a spimiing mill. Of course, mills that have both spinning and 
weaving have made their representations. My friend, Mr. Mudaliar, said 
that the Tarifil: Board went to the salubrious climate of Ootacamund to 
write their Beport. 1 do not find any fault with my friend, Dr. Mathai* 
the Ohairnlan of the TariS Board, In South India, there are large weaving 
mills which confine themselves solely to spinning and yet they did not 
take any evidence from them. Even if the spinning milk did not come 
forward, it was the duty of the Tariif Board to have sent for them and 
got their evidence. Of course, I know that they have got the machinery 
bo summon these people to appear before them, but they could have been 
induced, if the Board wanted to give evidence. 1 maintain that the cotton 
spinning industry as such has been totally ignored and the calculations 
and findings of the Tarifi Board in regard to yarns are wrong, to say the 
least. My friend, Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar, referred to certain items of 
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additional expense which the mills had to meet in connection with spin¬ 
ning- 1 do not propose to traverse that ground, but on tw'o points, namely, 
the complement oi labour tor & thousand spmdies and the standard of em- 
ciency oi a spindle, there has been gross miscalculations, in the iieport, 
they say that the minimum standard of elhciency of a spindle is 3*85 ounce, 
i hough 1 am not connected wuth any spinning mill at present, 1 know, 
as a matter ol fact, the average production of yarn of a spmdie is only 2*85. 
ihat is so m Uoimbatore, in lUadura, in Tmnevelly and m Malabar. I have 
made inquiries of ail these people, and i can authoritatively state that 
the output of yarn m a spmdie is in the neighbourhood of 2*85 and not 
3*85 as you Imd in the Tarih Board Beport. 

Ihen, bir, vith regard to the complement of labour per thousand 
spindles, the Tarih: Board has stated that it is only 15 labourers. As a 
matter oi fact, it is 30. JSothing less than 30 labourers will do for a 
thousand spindles. I do not know how the Tariff Board have arrived at 
this hgure. Then, again, there is another thing in which they ai’e equally 
wrong and I cannot understand how they failed in arriving at the right 
hgure. The duty-free price which they have put> down for the year 1931-82 
is absolutely wrong, iliey say that the duty-free price for one pound of 
yarn w*as 130 pies for China and Japan. You know the Ghmese War in 
Alauchuria and the price of cotton, which was very high at that time, were 
the ruling factors operating towards a higher cost. They have taken into 
calculation the month of July, 1932, when 40 s were selling at 11 annas 
which is equivalent to a duty-free jirice of 114 pies. In September, it was 
lOB pies duty-free price. In tiie same month, the United Kingdom 40*s 
were sold at one anna less than the Japanese. That is a point which 
Mr. Mody and Mr. Bamaswaml Mudaliar ought to remember. What has 
been the effect of this keen competition? A thorougli deterioration. 

In this eonnectapii, I would invite the attention of the House to the 
figures of exports and imports of yam during the last few years. In the 
year 1929, the esport was 29 million pounds. In the year 1933, it was only 
17 million, while the imports were steadily increasing. In the year 1931-32,. 
they were 81*6 million pounds of yam. Last year, that is, in 1932-33, 
they were 45*1 million pounds of yam. So we have had a steady decrease 
in 4ie exports, and a steady increase in the imports. Sir, the Tariff Board 
has gone w*rong again in arriving at the fair rate of duties proposed. The 
cost of one pound of cotton, including a wastage of ten per cent, is at 
preset 7*55 annas. The cost of manufacture is 5*65 annas,—^so both these 
together come to 13*25. The price of one pound of 40's in Madras this 
month is 10*5 annas which is equal to a duty-free price of 8*65 annas. 
Therefore, the difference is 4*6 annas, and that is ihe duty which should, 
strictly,speaking, be levied.. But, Sir, considering the abnormal conditions 
that we are passing through and the fact that internal competition among 
these mills will bring down the prices to the normal level, one can easily 
put forward a claim to a three annas a pound duty on yarns. 

Sir, last January, during the debates on the Safeguarding Bill, when 
1 referred to the dividends of some of the Companies which were engaged 
in the spinning business, my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, read out extracts 
from the Capital and said that the Madura Company and other concerns 
in South India w*ere paying very good dividends. Sir, I have pursued my 
inquiries further into the matter, and I can state the present position. 
Brorn a more recent issue of the Capital, I have extracted the following 
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information. Kaleeswarars of Coimbatore, Buckingham and Carnatic of 
Madras, Madura Mills at Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram and the 
Malabar Mills may be said, from the dividend paying point of view, to be 
the most successful in our Presidency. In recent years, their dividends 
have been as follows: 



The 1933 figures are not available, but iii all probability will show very 
substantial reductions. 

Now, I vrould like the House to pay particular attention to what these 
dividends really mean. Taking Reserves and Capital together, the real 
return to the shareholders is as follows: 


— 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 





Per cent, | 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Kaleeswarar • , • 

. 

. 

• 

4: 

2-8 

4*8 

4*8 

Buckingham and Carnatic 

• 

. 

• 

2*6 

2*6 

1 2*6 

2-6 

Madura . . • • 

. 



4*1 

1*7 

i 

1*7 

Malabar .... 

• 

* 

• j 

3-2 

Nil ' 

1 1*6 

1 

1*9 


Not one has paid even five per cent, and* the return has been im the 
majority of oases under three per cent. 

Mr, N. M, Joshi: What is the use of Reserves if they are not to be 
utilised for paying dividends? 

Mr. K, P. Thampan: That is quite a different question. The Tariff 
Board speaks of a return of eight per cent on the capital invested in the 
business. Surely that is sufficient proof that the Southern Mills, 
advantageously placed though they aro in close proximity to good quahty 
cotton, are not making reasonable profits on the present scale of duties, and 
that, if Government insist on carrying out the present proposals, mills 
workers, ryots and liandloom weavers will suffei* severely, as can now Iv 
seen. Wage-cuts have been put into operation and the standard of life of 
the whole Presidency is going dov/n. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, referred to the reduction of hours 
contemplated in the Factories Bill. When that is also adopted by this 
House and an eight hour or nine hour working- day becomes the law of the 
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land, then, I am afraid, the will rise much more, and in framing 

legislation for varus, it u*ill be the duty of the House to take that aspect 
also into consideration. Sir, what I have said vdll indeed more than 
convince the House that the data supplied by the Tariff Board and the 
conclusions they have aiTived at on those bases are wrong, and, therefore, 
it is up to the‘ Select Committee and the House to reconsider the whole 
question in the light of these facts and arrive at a figure that will be not 
only acceptable to the interests concerned, but will also be fair to the 
consumer. 

Sir. I uill now deal nith the hanclloom industry. T find in the 
report. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Ghettyl: Tf the Hon¬ 
ourable Member wants to speak for another half an hour from now, the 
Chair will have to adjourn the House. He has got ten minutes more 
according to the time he save the Chair half an hour ago. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: ff the House is not plea^^ed to liear me .... 

Mr. President (The Hoiioui*able Sir Shainnukham Ghetty): The Chair 
did not interfere with the Honourable Member. The Honourable Member 
told the Chair at quarter past five that he would speak for half an hour 

more, which means that be has to conclude at 5-45. 

. * 

Mr. K. P. Tbampan: I will try to conclude my speech ■within that time. 
There are million handlooms in this countin', and there are about ten 
million people who depend upon that industry' for their sustenance. So 
far as the handloom wea-vers are concerned, T do not think half of them 
are in a position to find the wherewithal to purchase the yam and to have 
sufficient resources to maintain them dunnw the time they have to go 
through the process of manufacture and then to keep ‘the manufactured 
articles in stock until thev are disposed of. That requires a certain amount 
of capital. So far as Malabar is concerned, the cottage weavers are all 
indebted .and they have not got the resources 'to find the required money, 
with the result that a situation has arisen by which a large bodv of middle- 
men have come into the scene. In Taliparamba, Calicut, Lakkidi and 
other places in ifalabar, of which T know, it is the middleman who pur. 
chases the yam. He gwes them eight or ten pound.s of yarn and insists 
on some specified quantity being returned to him in the shape of some 
woven articles. He gives ten days’ time to manufacture these articles 
The only advantage in this system is that the weaver has not got to find 
the money for purchasing the. yam. nor has he got to find a purchaser or 
to hawk about the articles. The whole cream is taken away by the 
middleman or the mahann. with the result that the weavers gk a bare 
pittance for their labours and are thrown out of their employment and 
seek new avocations. In my own estate, I have got half a dozen Families 
of we.ivers They are given lands to cultivate during the season time and 
aftei-wards they go back to the looms. Their main avocation is weaving, 
and thev take to cultivation onlv .as .a kind of suhsidiarv emplovraent 
Thti_ other day T was surprised to find some of these people engaged in 
sa'R ing timber. They told me that they were earning only six annas a dav 
by employing themselves in weaving, hut. v'hen they employ themselves 
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in sawing timber, they earn as much as one rupee a clay.- So, weaving 
is not paying, and it is not worth while for any man to take to it. It is 
our duty to find out the cause for this unsatisfactory state of things and 
to remedy it. If this Bill attempts to do it, one must be under obligation 
to Government. Sir, my own considered opinion is that the salvation of 
the handloom weaver lies in the organisation of the co-operative societies 
which should help them witli yarn or money to purchase it and take back 
and dispose of their finished goods. Until that is done, the Indian hand- 
loom weaver, poor as he is, wHl not be able to meet the competition. 
Whether we raise the protective diit^- on yarn or whether we lower it does 
not concern him at all. The findings of the Tariff Board, so far as 1 have 
been able to understand them, are entirely in the w*rong in that respect. 
Tliev say that the duty on yarn has entirely handicapped the handloom 
v/eave^’s. I repeat, the weavers are not concerned with the duty at all. 
What price they have to pay for the yarn does not concern them at all for 
the simple reason that they themselves do not purchase it, but other people 
purc^hase it for them. They only get their wages for the work they turn 
out, 

Sir, I want to put one aspect of the question before the House. Ife is 
said and rightly said that the mills compete with the handloorns. I want 
to a.slc this question. Supposing you make it impossible oil account of the 
foreign competition for the spinning to continue as such. They will have 
either to close or engage themselves otherwise. What' would be the 
position if the spinning mills take to weaving? I understand that in 
Coimbatore one particular mill has installed or is going to insial as many 
as 150 weaving looms, because they are not in a position to dispose of their 
varn. If all these spinning mills take to weaving, to what despicable 
condition the handloom weaver would be reduced? This is an aspect which 
tlie House will have seriously to consider. There is another aspect also to 
be considered. Supposing the foreign yarn were to sell cheaper in this 
country than the indigenous yarn and all the spinning mills were driven 
to give up spinning and take to weaving, may I ask, what the position of 
the weavers will be? You know, Sir, something of this industry.* The 
position, I dare say, will be hopeless. The whole liandloom industry will 
he driven out. The ancient cottage industry of this land will be strangled. 
Therefore, millions of people, who depend on it, will have to starve. T 

maintain that it is in the interests of the handloom weaver that the yarn 

industry should be protected. It is only wlien the yarn manufacturers 
can supply adequate quantity for the handloom industry that it will 
thrive. One is ancillary to and interdependent on the other. I find 

from the Eeport that 85*2 per cent of the yarn the;s use is mill yarn and 

use only 8*2 per cent foreign yarn for the handloolns 6*6 per cent} being 
hand spun. A better case cannot be made out for the protection of the 
yai’n industry in the interests of the handloom weavers viewed from this 
angle of vision. 

Sir, before I conclude, I will refer to one more aspect of the question. 
The I’anff Board has stated in paragraph 171 that the imposition of a 
specific duty on piecegoods lias been of immense help to the handloom 
weaver. Then, Sir, there only remains the question of the duty on the 
yarn. Tlie\ say in jia-ragraph 176 that the bulk of the handloom industry 
consists of (doth made of 20’s and below which it is not uneconomical. In 
higher counts, there is no competition at all—^para. 170—and, in the case 
of medium counts, it is only a small proportion of the handloom weavers’ 
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work pnd the\ can withstand the competition. In other words, in the 
superior (‘ounts, there is no competition and in the smaller counts oeiow 20, 
the competition is on level terms. So, it is only between the counts of 2D 
and 50 that there is competition between the handloom weavers and the 
milk and, according to the Beport of the Tariff Board, the weaver is able 
to meet it if his work is organised —vide para. 169. Therefore, the output 
of the handloom industry in those counts is infinitely small. Then, how' 
does it lie in tlie mouth of the Tariff Boar<l to say that this duty on yam 
i;andieaps the weavers. That is a point which I wish the House to coii- 
=;!der. As I already said, Sir, the remedy to ameliorate their lot lies not in 
doing away with the duty above counts 50 and reducing that on others, 
but in other directions. 

I have a good deal more to say on this point; but I do not wish to 
weary the House at this late hour witl- mv concrete suggestions on these 
lines. I would invite the attention of the Select Committee to these points 
and put forward my concrete proposals before them, and if I fail in my 
attempt to make the Select Committee adopt the proposals that I suggest, 
then I shall have to put forw^ard those proposals before the House at the 
next reading of the Bill. Sir, I have done and am grateful to the House 
for its indulgence. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
ICth March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

FoREiaK Matt. Work and Reduotion in Expenditure. 

484. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the articles appearing 

in the issues of The Indian Post for the months of Septem¬ 
ber—October, 1933, and November, 1933, under the captions 
“Foreign Mail Work and Reduction in Expenditure“ and 
“Foreign Mail Work—^Another Big Saving”, respectively, in 
connection with the probable huge savings that will be effected 
without loss of any efficiency if the scheme is tried; 

(b) whether it is a fact that th© Superintendent, Foreign Post, has 

opposed the scheme; and 

(c) whether in consideration of huge expected savings, Government 

propose to bring the scheme into effect at least, as an 
experimental measure for six months, with the help of super¬ 
vising officers like the Sorting Inspectors not directly under 
the control'or influence of the Superintendent, Foreign Post? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have seen the 
articles. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. The suggestions contained in both the articles referred to in 
part (a) were carefully examined by the Postmaster General, Bombay, and 
were rejected as impracticable. There has not been any change in the 
circumstances since then which would justify the adoption of the schemes 
in question, even as an experiment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there has been any reduction 
in the expenses of the foreign mail work? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should have to ask for notice of 
that question. 

Lower Gazetted Service Appointments sanctioned eor the 
Engineering Department oe the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

485. *Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state the number of lower gazetted service appointments sanctioned for 
the Engineering Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

( 2321 ) A 
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(b) Win Government please state how many of these appointments are 
today held: 

(i) permanently by selected subordinates, 

(ii) in an officiating capacity by selected subordinates, and 

(iii) by temporary engineers and other superior service officers de¬ 

clared surplus to requirements during the recent retrench¬ 
ment period 7 

Mx* P. B. Ban: (a) Sixteen, 

(b) (i) One. 

(ii) and (iii). I have called for information and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if the number of lower gazetted 
service appointments were created for new^ entrants or for those that were 
already in existence also in the Department? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: The lower gazetted service was created to be filled 
mainly by promotion from selected subordinates. 

Lower Gazetted Sebvice or Railway's. 

4F6. *Lieut--Colonel Sir Henry Cridney: (a) Will Government please 
place on the table the. original order issued by the Railway Board inaugu¬ 
rating the lower gazetted service in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Central Advisory CJouneil for Railways appointed by this House? 

(b) Will Government please state the particular rule imder which tem¬ 
porary engineers and surplus officers were absorbed into the lower gazet¬ 
ted service? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) I am placing in the Library of the House a copy 
of a memorandum, sent to Agents of State-managed Railways in July, 
1930, on the reorganization of cadres, which explains fully the details of 
the scheme. 

(b) It was stated in the memorandum placed before the Central Advi¬ 
sory^ Council for Railways on the creation of the new lower gazetted 
service that this would include not only the posts in the Provincial 
Engineering and Local Traffic Services, which were abolished, but also 
certain other working posts of minor importance which were previously 
included in the superior service. It was made clear that the change 
would be introduced in such a manner that the status and prospects of 
existing officers are not impaired. Consequently, it was only in so far as 
vacancies occurred in the superior services that the posts could be relegated 
to the lower gazetted service and filled by promotion of selected sub¬ 
ordinates. 

As regards temporary engineers, the position is that a large number 
were discharged. ^ It was considered desirable to retain a few on account 
of their qualifications and experience. Some twenty officers were specially 
fleeted by a committee of senior Engineers of the different State-managed. 
Railways and two Members of the Railway Board and railway administra¬ 
tions were authorized to employ temporary Engineers in this list against 
vacanci^ in the lower gazetted service. At present there are ten such 
on all State-managed Railways. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Are Government aware tliat the 
Central Eailway Advisory Council gave its approval to the introduction of 
the lower gazetted service only because Government led them to believe 
that it was reserved mainly for subordinates? 

Mr. P. E. Rau: It was made clear to the Central Advisory Council that 
the lower gazetted service would include posts in the Provincial Engineer¬ 
ing and Local Traffic Services which were abolished and in due course 
also certain other posts which were then included within the superior 
service, but which it was intended ultimately to relegate to the lower 
gazetted service. My Honourable friend is quite right in the idea that, 
when these posts were ffiled, they would be filled mainly by promotion of 
subordinates. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Are Government aware that the 
words in the pamphlet which the Honourable Member has placed on the 
table and which very few will ever read, “in such a manner that the 
status and prospects of existing officers are not impaired” have been inter¬ 
preted by the members of the Central Advisory Council as referring to 
the existing officers of the Local Traffic Service and Provincial Engineer¬ 
ing Service which were being replaced by the lower gazetted service ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I cann<’)t obviously say hew the words were interpreted 
by members of the Central Advisory Council. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that, according to the 
Railway Board's memorandum on the subject, the lower gazetted service 
will consist of “working posts of minor importance which are not included 
in the superior services”? I emphasise the words “superior services” for 
the Honourable Member's information as a direct and distinct contradic¬ 
tion to what he, has just stated. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not see how it contradicts what I have stated. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: These “other posts” do not include 
the superior service and vou have despite this insinuated Class I superic«r 
service into the lower gazetted service. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The position was, as I have already explained more 
than once here, that it was intended that a certain number of posts which 
were in the superior service would'ultimately be transferred to the lower 
gazetted service. There was no question at the time of discharging officers 
who were already in the superior service and replacing them by promoted 
subordinates. 

Illness of Mr. Obeidullah ICsan of Peshawab. 

!*■ 

487. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has any correspondence passed 
between the Government of India and the Government of the North-West 
Frontier Province in connection with the illness of Mr. Obeidullah Khan of 
Peshawar, a political prisoner now confined in the new Central Jail, 
Multan ? 

(b) In view of his serious illness, do Government propose to take up 
with the Government of the North-West Frontier Province the question of 
his early release ? If not, why not ? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Government of the North 
West Frontier Province reported to the Government of India the facts 
which were subsequently published in a communique. 

(b) No. The prisoner is undergoing imprisonment in default of giving 
security under section 40 of the Frontier Grimes Eegulation and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are not prepared to interfere in the matter of his release, 
which is the concern of the North-West Frontier Province Government. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Mr. Obeidullah Khan is 
suffering from tuberculosis? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I understand that that is so^ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Is it a fact that he got this disease at 
Multan Jail ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; I have no information as to where or 
when it developed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Am I to understand that even if the prisoner's 
condition is very serious and the Government of the Province does not take 
any steps in it, the Government of India will not interfere ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Certainly, Sir. I have no particular 
information as to the present state of health of this prisoner, but it is not 
the business, in my judgment, of the Government of India to interfere 
in every case in which a prisoner indulges in a hunger strike throughout 
India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that his case has 
become peculiar on account of the fact that he has been sent to jail by the 
North-West Frontier Province Government and that the responsibility for 
his health is now on the Punjab Government, and so his case is a fit one 
for interference by the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think there is any serious 
complication in the matter. The responsibility for his release or non- 
release rests plainly with the North-West Frontier Province Government. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Has the Honourable Member inquired as 
to the reason for his hunger strike? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Ha^: I have only the information whicn 
has already been given at full length in the North-West Frontier Province 
communique. They say: 

“It was shortly afterwards reported that he had resorted once more, actually for 
the fifth occasion, to hunger strike, apparently as a protest against his retransfer to 
Multan.*^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that he first contracted this 
disease at Multan and then he was transferred, but brought back again 
to Multan, the climate of which city does not suit him? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I can only repeat for the information 
of the House the information already given in the North-West Fiontier 
Province communique. They say: 

“At the end of January this year, it was decided, in consultation with the Punjab 
G'ovemment, to send him back to Multan as a tuberculosis patient, on the ground 
that there exists a special tubercular ward in the new Central Jail at that place.’* 

So that the transfer was made directly in what the Government consi¬ 
dered to be the interests of the health of the prisoner. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Who will be responsible for the death 
* of this prisoner? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If a man indulges in a hunger strike 
and dies, the responsibility is plainly on him. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know the nature of the reply which 
was sent by the Government of India when the North-West Frontier 
Province Government reported to them the condition of this prisoner ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No reply was sent, because no reply 
was required. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the mother of 
Obeidullah Khan sent telegrams to me and many Members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in which his condition was reported to be very serious ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am quite well aware that pressure 
of various sorts has been brought to bear on a number of Meml')ers of 
this House in connection with this particular case. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know how a telegram of sympathy is 
regarded by the Honourable Member as pressure being brought to bear upon 
the Members ? It was only an appeal for justice, sympathy and humanity. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member assumes 
that certain action ought to be taken: there, I am afraid, I must differ 
from him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that on previous similar occa¬ 
sions the Government of India have intervened? Do they ever intervene 
in such matters? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no recollection, except in a 
pase which the Government of India regard as peculiarly their own, namely, 
the case of Mr. Gandhi. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad: If a prisoner goes on hunger strike on account 
of certain violation of any jail rules, I can understand, but in this parti¬ 
cular case the climate of Multan does not suit him: is it essential that 
he should be brought or kept in a place where the climate does not suit 
him? 

' The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; I have already informed the House 
. r, that he was sent to Multan in accordance with what the Government 
:considered to be the interests of his health. 
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Mr. V* Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to inquire from the 
Punjab Government whether this man got tuberculosis at Multan first ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No: I do not propose to make any 
further inquiries at all from the Government^ of the Punjab or from the 
Government of the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If Government propose to get rid of this man 
for ever, why do they not give him some poison ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think that is a reasonable^ 
way of looking at a hunger strike. If a prisoner chooses to try and force his* 
will on the Government by means of a hunger strike and the results are 
unfortunately fatal, it cannot be said that Government have taken steps 
to get rid of"the man: it is entirely a voluntary action cn his part. 

Efficiehcy of Railway Sbbvahts. 

488. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government please state how the 
least efficiency of the Railway servants employed on the State-managed 
Railways is judged? Is it judged by the last one or two years adverse 
report of the employee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The Court of Enquiry took the term 'Teast efficient” 
to mean ”not as efficient as others doing similar work” or ‘‘below the 
average”, I cannot improve on that definition. No rules were laid down 
by the Railway Board to determine how this was to be judged. Since 
this test has been given up in subsequent retrenchments, the question of 
defining it does not now arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
how the Agents find out the ‘‘least efficient”? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They must judge the man's w’ork in comparison with 
that of others doing similar w’ork. 

Mr. LalchaJid Navalrai: May I know if the Honourable Member himself 
does not know how they do it actually? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As a matter of fact, this happened two years ago, and 
there is no question of their doing it now. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if a man, who has betiu reported as 
being inefficient, is given any chance to put up his defence against that 
charge ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Is my Honourable friend now talking of people who 
were discharged as inefficient or as least efficient? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am dealing with those who were discharged as 
inefficient. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe that certain special cases were considered by 
the Court of Enquiry and they made certain specific recommendations. 
But I have no -detailed information at present about the procedure adopted. 
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Sardar Sant Singli: My question is if any charge is framed against the 
man discharged, is he given any chance to defend himself? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: As a matter of fact, I have no information as regards 
the procedure at present, but if my Honourable friend puts a question on 
the paper, I shall endeavour to obtain it for him. 

Vacant Posts of Copyholders in the Government of India Press, 

New Demti. 

489. *Sardar *Sant Singli: (a) Is it a fact that several posts of copy- 
holders are vacant in the Government of India Press, New Delhi? If so, 
do Government propose to take steps for the representation of Sikhs in 
the Reading Branch? If not, why not? 

(b) Is it a fact that posts of copyholders are being filled by bringing 
Bengali candidates from Calcutta? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the remaining vacancies are proposed to be 
filled by Bengalis available locally? If so, what steps do Government 
propose to take to prevent the preponderance of Bengalis in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, New Delhi ? 

The Honoiirable Sir Rranlc Noyce: (a) Four posts are vacant. As 
regards the latter parts of the question the attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 24th February, 1934, 
to part (c) of his starred question No. 249. 

(b) Three Bengali copyholders whose services were terminated in the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta, have been re-employed. 

(c) No. The second part does not arise. 

Readers and Revisers appointed in the Gk)VERNMENT of ^dia Press, 

New Delhi. 

490. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many vacancies of proof readers and 
revisers were filled in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since 
the 1st December, 1933 ? 

(b) How many applications were received in the office for these 
vacancies? 

(c) Was any departmental examination held to fill these posts? If so, 
were the applicants permitted to join the departmental examination? If 
not, why not? 

(d) Is it a fact that only copyholders already working in the Press 
were allowed to appear at the examination? Is it a fact that applicants for 
the posts possessed much higher university qualifications than those copy- 
holders, some of them being graduates? If so, what were the reasons for 
not permitting them to sit in the departmental examination ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Press would have saved some money by appoint¬ 
ing these new applicants, because they would have been given new scales 
of pay ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Ten of proof-readers and one of 
reviser. 
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(6), (c) and (d). A (qualifying examination was held in December, 1933, 
to test the proficiency of copyholders and revisers to work as junior readers. 
A large nizmber of applications was received for the posts from outsiders 
many of whom possessed university qualifications. A departmental 
examination is intended to test the proficiency of men already working 
in a department and outsiders are not allowed to sit in such examinations. 

(e) Possibly. 

Readers akd Revisers appointed in the Government op India Press, 

New Delhi. 

491. *Saidar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total strength of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, New Delhi? How many of them are Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, and Europeans, and to what province do they 
belong ? 

(b) Is it a fact that since December, 1933, all new appointments of 
proof readers and revisers have gone to Christians and Bengalis? If so, 
why, and is it a fact that the Manager of the Press is a Christian and the 
Assistant Manager'a Bengali? What are the university qualifications of 
those Christians and Bengalis who were appointed as readers and revisers 
from amongst the copyholders of the office ? 

(c) How many applicants for these posts belonged to the Sikh commu¬ 
nity? What were their imiversity qualifications and were their applica¬ 
tions considered? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Six IPrank Noyce: (a) The strength of the Press on the 
31st December, 1933,* was 407 made up as follows: 

Hindus 185, Muslims 184, Sikhs 8, Christians 27 and Anglo-Indians 3. 

Recruitment is not made on a provincial basis and I am not in possession 
of the information asked for in the last part of the question. 

(b) Yes. The appointments were filled by departmental promotion. 
The Manager is a Christian and the Assistant Manager a Bengalee. As 
regards the last part six copyholders were promoted as revisers and readers. 
Two of them are matriculates and the remaining four have not passed any 
university examination. 

(c) I understand that a large number of applications was received, but 
Government have no particulars of the communities or qualifications of 
the candidates. 

Discharge rob Inerrioienct in the Indian Army Service Corps. 

492. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

if a permanent hand in the Indian Army Service Corps (M. T, Branch) 
can be discharged for inefficiency? If so, under what rule of the Army 
Act of India? ; 

(b) Is it obligatory on the part of the authority ordering discharge to 
frame a charge and give an opportunity to the person charged to meet 
the charge before any order of discharge is made? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Offieer-in-Charge, Indian Army Service Corps 
Records, issued an order No. 73 of 1922 by which he made it clear to aU 
officers commanding that inefficiency in itself was not an offence and no 
charge be framed on that ground alone? . 
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{d) Is it a fact that one Mohan Lai, No. 119221, permanent lower 
division clerk, was discharged on the 5th November, 1932, on the ground of 
inefficiency? If so, was any charge framed against him and was he given 
any opportunity to meet that charge? If not, why not? 

(e) Was the said Mohan Lai brought under retrenchment (for which 
he was recommended by the Officer Commanding once before his dis¬ 
charge)? If so, were the retrenchment benefits given to him? Has he 
been given any pension? If not, why not? 

(/) Is it a fact that one Earn Singh Anand, a clerk in the Vehicle 
Eeception Depot Ohaklala (Eawalpindi), was discharged imder similar 
circumstances and was given retrenchment benefits? If so, what is the 
reason for this distinction? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) By ‘‘permanent hand” the Honourable 
Member presumably means an enrolled clerk of the Indian Army Service 
Corps, (Mechanical Transport). If so, the reply to his question is in the 
affirmative. The discharge is carried out under item (xx) of the Table 
appended to Eule 13, Indian Army Act, 1911. 

(b) No. 

(c) The order in question states “It should be noted that inefficiency in 
itself should not be ffiamed as a charge, but rather its effects and results"'. 
The object of the order is clearly to ensure that charges are made as con¬ 
crete a*s possible. 

(d) Mohan Lai was discharged under the rule quoted because he was 
inefficient and also because he bore an indifferent character. As he was 
an enrolled clerk, it was not necessary to frame a formal charge against 
him. I can however assure the Honourable Member that he has been 
given every possible opportunity of representing his case and that it has 
already been carefully and repeatedly examined. 

(e) Mohan Lai was discharged because his record of service was not 
good, and the circumstances were not such as to warrant the grant of the 
retrenchment concessions. He had not earned a pension. 

(f) The circumstances were not similar. jBcc-clerk Earn Singh Anand's 
record of service was more satisfactory than that of Mohan Lai and he was, 
therefore, given the retrenchment concessions. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: With reference to part (b) of the question, is it the 
policy of the Government to condemn a man unheard without giving him 
an opportunity to explain his conduct? 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: It is not the policy of Government to condemn 
a man unheard. 

Mr. B» V. Jadhav: But the reply to the question implies that: it is 
not obligatory on the part of the authorities ordering the discharge to 
frame a charge and give him an opportunity to meet the charge before an 
order of discharge is made. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: That is a question of procedure. Those who 
are subject to the discipline of the Army Act are subject to a different 
procedure from those who are employed under the Civil Government. 
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The mere fatjt that a formal charge is not framed against a man does not 
mean that he is given no opportunity to make his defence. 


Sardar Sant Singh: May I know what the Honourable Member means 
by the words “indifferent character’*? 

Mr. Gr. E. F. Tottenham: Well, Sir, I meant that he was not of very 
good character. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Does the Honourable Member mean to refer to his 
moral character or his official character as a clerk ? 


Mr. 6. E. F., Tottenham: No, Sir, I believe that, in addition to his 
inefficiency, he was also guilty of insubordination and things of that kind. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if the Honourable Member is aware 
that the same Officer, who reported against this man, officially wrote to him 
on the 18th of May in the same year, that his work was quite good? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: No Sir, I was not aware of that fact. I am 
very surprised to hear it. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Then, Sir, may I pass on this note in the hand¬ 
writing of that Officer himself for the information of the Honourable 
Member ? 


Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir. 


Sardar Sant Smgh: If the Honourable Member finds after reading 
through this chit that the man bears a good character, will he be pleased 
to look into the matter once more? 


Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir, I wiU certainly do so. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I at the same time ask the Honourable Member 
to reconsider the case and look into the matter further if he finds that the 
same Officer gave in writing “My mistake, very sorry, tell Mohanlal”? 


Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham; I am quite prepared to examine the case 
further. I would only suggest that if the Honourable Member wishes the 
case to be looked into, he would be better advised to come and see me 
in my room rather than carry on a cross-examination on the floor of the 
House. 


Rumotjbbb SunuBSESsioN OF THE Ajmeb Mitnioipality. 

493. *Mr. M. Maswood A h m ad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a note headed “Ajmer Munleipalitv to be Superseded” 
published m the National Call, dated the 10th February, 1934? 
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(b) If so, will- Government please state; . „ 

(i) whether it is a fact that the Ajmer Municipality is going to be 
superseded, and 

(ii) whether it is a fact that the gentleman mentioned in the note 
is to be appointed to take charge of the Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration of Ajmer? 

(c) If the reply to part (6) (ii) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state: 

(i) the age of the gentleman, and 

(ii) the salary which is proposed to be offered to him? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(b) , (i) and (ii). Government cannot commit themselves to any line 
of action before they receive the report of the Enquiry Committee. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know, Sir, if the Committee which was 
appointed has completed its labours? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: No. 

Peovision of Chairs in the Ofitob of the Protector of PmaRrMS, 

Bombay. 

494. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that no chairs or 
benches have been provided m tbe office of the Protector of Pilgrims, 
Bombay, for those who go there in connection with any business and that 
those people are made to stand for hours together? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to consider the desirability of pro¬ 
viding chairs to sit in that office? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, with your permission, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 494, 495 and 496 together. 

Enquiries have been made and a reply will be furnished as soon as 
possible. 

Late OpBNiNa of the Door of the PmoRiM-SHiP '' Jehanoir 

*j•495. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the door of the 
Pilgrim-ship ‘‘Jehangir'' was opened half an hour late after the notified 
time at Bombay on the 19th February, 1984? 

Alleged Beating of Haj Pilgrims by a Ettropban at Bombay. 

f496, *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Are Government aware, and if not 
will they enquire and state, that in Bombay on the 19th February, 1934, at 
about 2-50 p.m., when the door of the pilgrim-Ship ‘‘Jehangir’’ was opened 
for the purpose of loading the luggage of the pilgrims, a certain European 
beat and injured several pilgrims with a cane? If so, do they propose to 
•consider the desirability of instituting an enquiry into the allegation and 
lay the result of it on the table of this House? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 494. 
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Fbeight 027 Wheat ajno Eice between Lyaxlpub and Calcutta. 

497. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state: 

(i) the distance from Lynllpur to Calcutta, 

(ii) the freight on 'W'heat per maund from Ljallpur to Oalcutte» 

and 

(hi) the freight on rice per mrund from Calcutta to Lyallpur? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (i) 1,266 miles. 

(ii) Bs. 1-0-4. 

{iii) Es. 1-3-4. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahm ad: Will the Honourable Member please repeat 
the answer? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: fi) 1,266 miles. 

(ii) Es. 1-0-4. 

(hi) Es. 1-3-4. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: May I know, Sir, why there is so much differ¬ 
ence in the rate of freight? 

Mr, P. E. Eau: The rate of wheat from Lyallpur to Calcutta was pre¬ 
viously the same as the rate for rice from Calcutta to Lyallpur, but it was 
redue^ by Ee. 0-3-0 from the 1st May, 1933, to encourage the movement 
of wheat to Calcutta by rail instead of by the rail-cum-sea route vict 
Karachi. 

Ifc. M. Maswood Ahmad : Do Government propose to reduce the freight 
on rice from Calcutta* to Lyallpur as well to encourage the movement of 
rice from Calcutta to the western part of the country ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I am not sure, Sir, that rice is particularly popular 
among the people of Lyallpur. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to make a reduction 
in the freight of rice as an experimental measure? 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I inform the Honourable Member that Lyallpur 
people are not rice eating people ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that rice is very necessary 
for the intellectual development of the people, will Government consider 
the question of the reduction of freight on rice from Calcutta to the Punjab ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I am not going to interfere in these disputes between 
Provinces, 

Biwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: May I know, Sir, if Government have 
ascertained the relative food values of rice and wheat in India? Have 
Government heard a famous proverb in Eajputana which says: 

kalie main jawoon amvoon, 

Boti hake main ^okckanwoon, 

GhanwcH hake main ckoJcka hhana, 

Mere hkarose haheen naheen jana^ 
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It gives the relative food value of wheat and rice. Bati is made of 
best wheat. Bati says: ‘‘If you eat me, I will give you sufficient strength 
to go to your destination and come back”. The Roti (chappati), which 
is also made of wheat, says: “If you eat me, I will give you sufficient 
sustenance to take you to your destination”. But rice says: “I am very 
good to eat, but for Heaven’s sake do not go anywhere on the strength of 
eating me: T cannot give you strength to go anywhere”. Since this is the 
state of affairs, do Government propose for the upkeep of the physical 
vigour of the people of India to encourage the use and consumption of rice 
more than that of wheat ? 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is this a supplementary question? 

Freight on Rice from Patna to Delhi. 

498. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state: 

(i) the distance from Patna to Delhi, 

(ii) the freight on rice calculated according to the lowest rate from 

.Patna to Delhi; and 

(iii) the freight on rice calculated according to the present rate from 
Patna to Delhi? 

Mr, P. R. Ran: (i) 616 miles. 

(ii) The minimum rate is five annas two pies per maund. 

(iii) Nine annas per maund. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that the price of rice 
in Delhi is abnormally high in comparison with the price in Bengal and m 
Bihar and Orissa? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I was not aware that the price of rice in Delhi was 
very high at present. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to make any in¬ 
quiries in this matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think, Sir, I should answer that question. No 
inquiry is necessary, because the quality of the rice consumed in Delhi is 
much superior to what is produced in Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have Government ever made any inquiry 
before they make this statement on the floor of the House ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I can testify to that from my personal experience. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to make inquiries 
into this matter instead of relying on the personal experience of one 
Honourable Member in that Department? 
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Mr. O. S. Balpai: It is not a question of the Department; it is a ques¬ 
tion of coimnonsense. 

Mr. G'aya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to e6nsider the ques¬ 
tion of lowering the freight on riee firom Patna to Delhi with a view, as is 
said, to encouraging the movement of rice to this side ? 


Mr. P. R, Ran: This question was probably considered by the E. I. R.» 
but I shall ask the Agent of the E. I. E. again to consider it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member kindly lay on 
the table the information which he will obtain from the Agent of the 
E. I. B. on this matter? 


Mr. P. R. Ran: In due course. 


Recess allowed to Muslim Postal Employees to opeeb Eblday 

Pbayebs. 

499- *Pandit Satyendra Rath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that Muslim 
employees of Post Offices are allowed some recess on Fridays to offer their 
prayer? 

(b) Is it a fact that for this reason they are not put to work in the 
Money Order or Savings Counter, Treasury or in Insurance Branch? 

(c) Is it also a fact that during the absence of the Muslim officials, 
non-Muhammadan clerks perform their duties? 

(d) If so, what compensation is paid to them for their extra work? 

(e) Is it a fact iliat in the office of the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs the Muslim clerks are allowed to leave office for two hours on 
Fridays to offer their prayer? 

(f) Is there any time limit to offer prayer or can they go out on this 
plea at any time and for any length of time they wish? 

(g) Will Government please further state how a Muslim sub-postmaster 
of a single banded no-delivery post office can go out to offer prayer? 

(Ji) Will Government please also lay on the table a statement showing 
the number of Muslim clerks in the following offices and how many of 
the work in the Departments mentioned in part (b): 

Quetta, Kohat, Rawalpindi, Srinagar, Lahore, Delhi, Peshawar? 

(f) Is it a fact that during Muhammadan holidays all the Muslim 
officials are ahowed leave and non-Muhammadan officials are required to 
work in their place, and that during BQndu holidays too they are allowed, 
leave but all the Hindus are not allowed leave? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Royce: (a) Yes. An bourns leave on Fridays 
is allowed to Muslim employees as far as possible subject to the condition 
that the arrangement does not interfere with public business or cause 
extra expense to Government, 
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(b) and (c). Government have no information. The matter is within 
the competence of Postmasters in charge of post offices. 

(d) No question of compensation arises in view of the condition referred 
to in the reply to part (a) above. 

(e) No. According to the orders of the Government of India only one 
hour’s leave is permissible. 

(/) Does not arise in view of reply to part (e). 

(g) According to existing. orders a'Muslim Postmaster in charge of a 
single-handed post office can avail himself of the concessional leave on 
Fridays provided that his absence does not interfere with public business. 

(h) Government regret that the information is not readily available, nor 
do they consider it necessary to call for it in view of tha reply to parts (b) 
and (c) above. 

(i) Government have no information. The Head of each Postal Circle 
is competent to make suitable arrangements for the disposal of urgent work 
in post offices on post office holidays. 


Composition or the All-India Posts and Telbgbaphs Union. 

500. *Paiidit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that AlMndia Posts 
and Telegraphs Union is composed of Muhammadans and non-Muham¬ 
madans ? 

(b) If so, will Government please lay on the table a list showing how 
many Hindu and other non-Muhammadan members there are in the above 
imion? What are the names of office bearers and members of the execu¬ 
tive council of the above union? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It is presumed that the Honour¬ 
able Member refers to the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Union which wAs 
given official recognition in December last. According to the Exiles and 
Eegulations of the Union, its membership is open to the non-gazetted staff 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department in all its branches without r^trio- 
tion of caste or creed. 

(b) Information is being obtained and a reply will be laid on the table 
in due course. 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Amount of Unpaid Money Oedees. 

206. Mr, S. G. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish a 
statement showing the total amount of unpaid money orders up to the year 
1932-33 ? 

(b) Will Government please further state how the money is invested 
and who gets interest of the accumulated amount ? 
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The Honourable Sir I^ank Noyce: (a) and (b). The system is that 
money orders -which remain unpaid after the end of the second year in 
•which they were issued are credited to the revenue of the Departinent. I 
have figures available for ten years only, and they sho-w that during the 
ten Years from 1923-24 to 1932-33 a total amount of Rs. 9,39 lakns was 
so credited to the Department. A statement showing the amounts which 
lapsed year by year is given below. I should add that any subsequent 
payments are adjusted against this credit. 


Statentent of lapses on account of unpaid money orders. 

(Bupees in thousands.) 


1923- 24 1,50 

1924- 25 1.70 

1926-26 . 1,13 

1926- 27 93 

1927- 28 .■ . . 83 

1928- 29 77 

1929- 30 80 

1930- 31 54 

1931- 3S.68 

1932- 33.51 

Total . 9,39 


Aj>BomiMmT OF Sikhs as Third Division Clerks in the Offioe of the 
Milttaby Accountant General. 

207. Sardar Sant Singh: {a) What is the total number of permanent 
posts of Third Division clerks in the office of the Military Accountant 
General? How manv of them are held by Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Sikhs? 

(b) How many vacancies occurred in the above cadre during 1932 and 
1933 and how many of them were given to Sikhs in accordance with the 
Home Department orders regarding the recruitment of minority communi¬ 
ties? 

(c) Is it a fact that some permanent Third Division vacancies exist 
in that office and that temporary hands not qualified by the Public Service 
Commission have been entertained against them? If so, why have the 
unqualified individuals not been replaced by the qualified ones, as is done 
in all the offices of the Government of India, and the vacancies filled 
permanently ? 

(d) Do^ Government propose to order the appointment of Sikhs who 
have qualified themselves in the PubUo Service Commission examination, 
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against the permanent vacancies mentioned above, so as to give the Sihh 
community its due share? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: {a) Presumably the Honourable 
Member refers to the routine grade clerks. If so, the information is as- 
follows: 

jNuinber of posts.. . 19 

These are filled by . 13 Hindus^ 

5 Muslims 
and 
1 Sikh. 

(6) In 1932 there was one vacancy carried forward from 1931 and one 
fresh vacancy occurred. Two vacancies occurred in 1933. One Sikh w^as- 
appointed in January 1932. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As- 
the post-retrenchment cadre of the Military Accounts Department is under 
consideration, permanent appointments have not been made in these posts. 

(d) Government are not prepared to take the action suggested. The- 
Honourable Member will see from the reply to (a-) above that the Sikh 
community has a representation in this grade of over 5 per cent. 


Appointment op an Administbatob op the Ajmer Municipal Committee 

208. Mr. M. Masood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the present Excise 
Commissioner, Jaipur, and formerly an Income-tax Officer, Ajmer, is 
going to be appointed to take charge of the Municipal Administration of 
Ajmer ? 

(6) If so, will Government please state whether they are aware: 

(i) that during his time the Muslim community was deprived of 

adequate representation in the department under his control 
as Income-tax Officer, Ajmer-Merwara; and 

(ii) that the news of his reeaU as administrator of the Ajmeif 

Municipal Committee has caused considerable alarm among 
the Muslim citizens of Ajmer? 


Mir. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Government are not in a position to 
state whether the gentleman referred to will be so appointed. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Appointment op an Administrator op the Ajmer Municipal Committee, 

209. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Muslims form 
about half the population of the city of Ajmer? 

(b) Are Government aware that owing to the presence of the Dargah of 
the Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer, the affairs of the Ajmer Municipality are’ 
linked with the interests of the Muslims of the whole of India ? 

B 
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(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (6) be in the affirmative, will Gov¬ 
ernment please state why they have selected superannuated officer, 
to take charge of the Municipal administration in Ajmer? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No. 

(b) Government are prepared to take it from the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber thfil the Muslim Community are interested in the affairs of the Ajmer 
Municipality. 

(c) No such selection has yet been made. 


Direct Recettitment in the Sttboedinatb Accootts Seevicb. 

210. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased tc 
state how many direct recruits have been taken in the Subordinate 
Accounts Service since 1929? 

(b) What are the qualifications required for a direct recruit? Did the 
jjersons so recruited fulfil those conditions? 

(c) How many of them have so far been confirmed? If none why 
not? 

(d) What has been the percentage of successful candidates in the Sub¬ 

ordinate Accounts Service examination before the recruitment of these 
recruits, say between 1925 and 1929, and afterwards between 1930 and 
1933? WTaat is the reason for the decrease in the pass percentage since 
1930? ’ . ‘ 

(e) Do Government propose to take some action whereby these young 
men may not be thrown out of the Department after wasting about four 
or five valuable years of their lives ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (c). Attention is invited 
to the statement contained in part (c) of the final reply (laid on the table 
on the 7th of April, 1933) to Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad's unstarred ques¬ 
tion No. 61. Since then five more direct recruits have been taken in 
the Subordinate Accounts Service. None of them has been confirmed as 
no one has qualified for confirmation by passing the Subordinate Accounts 
Service Examination. 

(b) Direct recruits should be young men with fine University records, 
and, whenever possible, men who have appeared in the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service Examination and have obtamed high places in the list 
of unsuccessful candidates. There is no reason to believe that the 
Accountants-General have not exercised their discretion properly in select¬ 
ing the best available candidates. 

(d) I would refer the Honourable Member to the final reply (laid on 
the table on the 7th of April 1933) to Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha’s starred 
question No. 651. The percentage of passes in 1933 was eight. 

' (e) Extra chances and facilities for training are given to deserving 

■candidates to enable them to pass the examination. The question of the 
future of direct recruits who have been unable to pass the examination 
is at present under consideration. 



THE INDIAN TAEIEP (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Th& House 
will now resume consideration of the motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore for referring the Bill to Select Committee and the 
amendments moved thereon by Mr. B. Dasf and Mr. Bhuput SingJ. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Eumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I must at the very outset congratulate my 
friend, Mr. James, who spoke for the European Group yesterday .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champ aran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Yes, yes. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: My Mend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, says “Yes, 
yes''. He is too impatient even to permit me to complete my sentence,— 
I congratulate my friend, Mr. James because he did not take mean 
advantage of the troubled waters. He did not fish in them. He tried 
to pour oil over them. It was the Deputy Leader of the Independent 
Party who troubled the waters. There was no necessity to trouble the 
waters when my friend, Mr. Neogy, the Leader of the most radical Party 
in this House, spoke with moderation .and spoke like a statesman. It 
was for him to assault the Government, as Mr. Mudaliar assaulted men 
not present in this House, hitting them savagely behind their back. He 
insinuated that they were scoundrels. Sir, I read in the newspaper this 
morning: “The discussion on the Textile Protection Bill was resumed 
yesterday. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar spoke for over an hour 
during which the proceedings became very lively". It was unnecessary 
in an economic discussion for an opposition Member who supports a 
Government Bill to make the proceedings more lively than the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge of the Bill was prepared to make them. Sir, Mr. 
Mudaliar further said “Politics seems to he the last refuge of some of 
those dissentient niillowners". He had not the courage to call them 
•scoundrels. “Politics is the last refuge of scoundrels".' Ha parodying 
it instead of calling them scoxmdrels said that they were millowners, and 
it is the opinion of those millowners that the Government have submit¬ 
ted to us. If they came under the description of Mr. Mudaliar, who 
would sacrifice for a phrase the harmony in this House, surely the 
Government would not have taken the trouble to give us the opinion of 
that class of people. Do you know what they are saying about Mr. 
Mudaliar's speech after his having delivered it, in and outside this 

**That the Bill further to a,-mend the Indian Tariif Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
^{Textile Protection) be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Diwan Bahadui 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Modv, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 
Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. R, S. Sarma, Lala Rameshwar 
Prasad Bagia, Mr. Nahakumar Sing Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Raja Sir 
Yasudeva Raiah, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. P. E. James, Mr. A. H. Gliuznavi, the 
Honourable Sir Prank Noyce, Mr. Gr. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instructions to 
report within ten days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute* a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

t*‘That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
-Vth July, 1934.’* 

i^That in the motion moved, for the words ‘ten days’ the words ‘three weeks* be 
; substituted.” 

( 2339 ) B 2 
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House? Thev also are capable of parodying well-known_ m^s, and 
they sav “Aludaliar rushed in where Mody feared to tread* (Hear, hearj, 
not that Modv is an angel. (Laughter.) But Mr. Mudaliars speech 
has made Mr.’^Mody an angel and, to that extent, Mr. Mudahar has done 
Mr. Mody good, though not the cause Mr. Mody has espoused. 

Sir, I admit, my friends, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. B. Das and. 
Mr. Neogy and others, who have spoken on this subject, are perfectly 
justified in approaching this question ^dth all the suspicion^ with which 
they have approached. There is a discredited and inglorious history, 
unfortunately **inglorious’*, so far as Lancashire’s trade with India is 
concerned. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh was perfectly justified on an occa¬ 
sion like this to recall the opinion of Sir Horace Wilson, an authority who 
had condemned the Government of the last century, using the political 
arm of injustice to destroy our cottage industries, which could not 
contend on equal terms vdth these foreign machine made manufactures. 
The late Romesh Chunder Dutt, a Member of the distinguished Civil 
Service, to which the Honourable the Commerce Member has the honour 
to belong, in his numerous authoritative writings had talked of the 
miserable clothing of the miserable Indian labourer earning less than 
pence a day taxed by a jealous Government. And now we come to the 
19th century and I shall quote the language of a great writer who was 
not an enemy of Lancashire, I mean Sir Valentine Chirol. The late Sir 
Valentine Chirol, in his last book, published some time in 1926, “India”, 
said: 

. “Free trade was a British creed imposed on India, as she was repeatedly assured, 
for her own good.^* 

It was not for our good, India resembles the United States of 
America in the wealth of her industrial resources in the multitude of her 
thriftv people. Protection suited us, but because England was com¬ 
mitted to free trade, as Sir Valentine Chirol truly said, it was imposed 
upon us: 

“All the greater was Indian resentment”. 


he goes on to say,— 

“when England herself imposed upon India a departure from the .sacred principles 
of f»^ee t^ade as soon as Lancashire began to feel the pinch of Indian competition. 
Af behest of Wft^tpJiair* (Mind you it is not Mr. Neogy or Mr. B. Das, but Sir 
Valentine Chirol who wrote this) “the Government of India ^imposed, an excise duty on 
Tn'lian cotton manufactures equal to the customs duty on British imports of similar 
goods.” 

And voun? Mody was denouncmg it from a hundred platforms in Bombay 
and elsewhere. Forfunatelv, on this particular occasion, we cannot say 
that Sir Joseph Shore introduced this Bill or produced this Agreement 
“fli the behest of yHiitehall”. Better is the behest of one of our men, 
an industrial patriot, representing less than but nearly as much as 50 per 
cent, of the active looms and spindles in this country. That is why I 
sav that it is alwavs better in these industrial negotiations to trust to 
the industrial patriots. The best platform on which to stand for these 
Asrreements is the platform of self-interest. The Manchester people are- 
ipterested in this matter and so are the Bombay and the Indian mill- 
owners. Mody s head has been asked for in a charger out in the country" 
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-and he has braved his opponents. He has faced the music; he has talked 
with a certain amount of emphasis which is inevitable when you are 
'denounced up and down the country. And what is Mr. Mody's fault? 
Mr. Mody, representing as he has been for several years a number of 
industries all over the country, went to England and, in the spare hours 
that he had after Committee work, he went to Manchester. He met his 
rivals and, interested as he undoubtedly is in the development of our 
country, not only economically, but politically, he talked to them, 
because they are an obstacle in our way. At any rate, he felt that they 
were obstacles, and my friends, Mr, Graya Prasad Singh and Mr. B, Das, 
still believe that they are obstacles. They are entitled to that opinion, 
but Mr. Mody is also entitled to his opinion. His is an opinion which is 
drawn from personal contact and conversations with them. Their’s is an 
opinion which is based on ancient prejudice. Prejudice dies hard and I 
do not for a moment say that prejudice should die all too quickly. All 
that I say is that the time has come to open .a new' chapter in our rela¬ 
tions. I do not for a moment say that you must help Manchester or 
Liverpool or Lancashire, because they are giving you the White Paper 
scheme. No. I am not satisfied with the White Paper scheme. It is 
riddled with safeguards. But I am anxious that these safeguards should 
not be used or abused and, if possible, should not come into existence. 
Mr. Mudaliar said, when there are Bases and Joshis, surely how can you 
help there being safeguards in the Constitution. Sir, I remember Winston 
-Churchill using the same language, but not with the emphasis of Mr. 
Mudaliar for he left out both Mr. Das and Mr. Joshi. Surely Mr. Das 
and Mr. Joshi can retort to Wh'nston Churchill, if not to Mr. Mudaliar: 
“So long as you have your Modies and Mudaliars in this country, why do 
you want safeguards?” (Hear, hear.) Fortunately, the Manchester 
people have conceded that the best safeguard is the goodwill of the people. 
If you read the answers of the witnesses representing the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, who appeared before the Joint Select Committee, 
when our Indian friends examined them, including my friend and Leader, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, they admitted that the best safeguard is the good¬ 
will of the people. Manchester, I shall presently prove to you, is fast 
changing her angle of vision. Who could have imagined in the 19th 
century the representatives of Lancashire speaking as they have spoken. 
This is what they said: 

“In the very first place, the Chamber wishes to make it clear that nothing in the 
policy which it supports is in any way inspired by her desire to disregard the legiti¬ 
mate interests in their domestic market of the Indian cotton mills or of the handloom 
industry.” 

Could Mr. Mody have imagined, when he was condemning the excise 
duties, Manchester using this language: 

“The Chamber recognises to the full thao no matter what form of Grovernment there 
might be in India, it would be nothing less than the obvious duty of those responsible 
for that Government to promote the well-being of the Indian industry in every 
way. ’ * 

It looks like an extract from the speech of Mahatma Gandhi, I could 
not have imagined the Lancashire people going so far as they have gone 
in their memorandum submitted to the Joint Select Committee. I do not 
know how much further they have gone in their conversations with Mr. 
Mody to tempt him to go so far by way of rapproachement as he has gone. 
J[ do not know. It is not on record. He is a very careful man. He will 
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rather he abused than open himself out for attack than disclose private 
assurances and private conversations, but I shall not refer to private 
assurances and private conversations. 


Mr. Neogy is perfectly entitled to demand, if Japan agrees to buy a 
certain quantity of our cotton, why should not Manchester also likewise 
agree to buy a certain quantity. That is the position of Mr. B. Das, when 
he flared up, as he ought to flare up, in this House. This is not a wedding 
house. It is a debating society, though when you flare up you should not 
call your opponents '^treacherous and dishonest”, especially when you are- 
on trial. That was the mistake that Mr. Mudaliar made, making it very 
difflcult for us to carry our friends with us in this matter, but he cannot 
arrogate to himself the position of a super patriot and call his opponents 
names. He ought to study his subject and speak on it, instead of relying 
on his love of rhetoric and power of oratory. The position of Manchester 
and Lancashire in regard to the purchase of our cotton as justly demanded 
by Mr. B. Das and Mr. Thampan, whose names, I note, are among the 
Select Committee members, their position has got to be clarified, and I 
now see in the new’spapers that the President of the Board of Trade, whom 
r always approach with a certain amount of suspicion, is changing. I 
approach him with a certain amoxmt of suspicion, because at heart he is 
a free trader, and it is his class of politicians that forced India,—^whose 
conditions were unsuited and are unsuitable for free trade purposes of 
exploitation,—^into a free trade policy, much against India's wish. I 
approach Eunciman and his class with a good deal of suspicion. In fact, 

I do not believe, probably Mr. Mody, if he reveals some secrets, might agree 
with me, that he could rely very much on these liberal politicians. They 
are wedded still to Ck)bdenism, even though the War and world conditions 
have hammered nails into the coflSn of Cobdenism, but they are still relying 
on it. They are still hoping that some day free trade will develop in 
England over again. They are still imagining that they can force on us 
that free trade against our wish. 

Now, Sir, I am glad that Lancashire has agreed to and supported in their 
memorandum our policy of protection for this country. It is a great gain 
for us. But even Waiter Eunciman is changing as he must change for 
the good thing about Enghshmen is they are not immovable like puddles 
on the public road. They move with the times, and even Mr. Eunciman 
when he sees that there are B. Dases and Neogies in this House,—a small 
party comparatively speaking —we can overwhelm them with our* vote but 
whose supporters out in the country are not small, not at any rate so 
insignificant as to be denounced as treacherous or unpatriotic, when Mr. 
Eunciman knows that there is this opinion in this country to face, he is 
changing ^ that they may also change. I never understood Mr. *Neogy 
as so obstinate or Mr. Das as so stupid as being incapable of change. I 
never understood him to be anti-British, an attitude of stupidity attributed 
to him, the most charming member of my old Party. He was its Whip 
Going further back, when I was anti-British—I am not ashamed to confess 
that—^when I was absolutely incorrigible, perhaps stupidly anti-British, 
when I was a member of the Swaraj Party out to obstruct, and a very good 
obstructor too as this House knows, when I was deliberately willing to- 
embarrass the Government, Mr. B, Das from the Nationalist Benches was 
a suc^g dove. (Laughter.) He was almost as I once told him, and I 
apologised to him later on, licking the boots of our foreign bureaucracy. Of’ 
course, it was unkind language to use in a drawing room. I never did it 
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on the floor of this House, but in a great discussion I went for him. I 
never said that he was dishonest or that he was treacherous or that he 'was 
intransigent. I was trying to convert him in a drawing room debate. I 
wanted him to go the whole hog with me, for we were playing at the same 
game. In those good old days, Mr. Das was not anti-British. Has he 
developed any anti-British attitude as attributed by Mr. Mudaliar to him 
to our great disadvantage in the Committee, for surely if he is anti-British,- 
he is entitled to write a political note of dissent which he will never write. 
I hope he will never do it even though goaded by oratory. Economic 
questions have to be approached from an economic point of view. The 
moment you introduce politics, economics goes by the board. 

I was saying that the attitude of Walter Bunciman is changing. This 
leads me to a question put by Mr. K. C. Neo^ himself. He said he was 
entitled to know if the Government had anything up their sleeve. If you 
read this report, the evidence of the Manchester people before the Joint 
Select Committee, you will find that there is a reference to a long term 
Agreement. I do not want to go into long quotations unless absolutely 
necessary. The Government of India have dealt at present with a short 
term Agreement. This short term Agreement may be a prelude to a long 
term Agreement. Therefore, Mr. Neogy is perfectly justified in asking 
what is up the sleeve of the Government, and, before Sir Joseph Bhore 
could answer it, it has been answered from Whitehall by the President of 
the Board of Trade. The answer is this: “Our intention is that Indian raw 
cotton should be used more and more in Lancashire*’ and the President of 
the Board of Trade said so on an important occasion, according to the 
London Correspondent of the Times of India, In a recent issue of that 
paper, in a letter dated the 2nd March, the following note appears—^it is 
a very eventful thing: 

Although formal negotiations between the British and Indian Governments con¬ 
cerning Indian tariffs on British textiles have not yet begun’* 

—^They are going to begin and Mr. Neogy was entitled to know how are 
you going to conduct those negotiations. He was entitled to know—are you 
going to put it to the British Government to take more of our cotton— 

“the President of the Board of Trade whose special task is the negotiation of 
reciprocal trade treaties, made one pronouncement in the course of his speech at the 
British Industries Fair.** 

A forecast of this already appeared in the cables which appeared in the 
Press and we know briefly what Mr. Eunciman had said. “Britain will 
become the largest buyer of Indian raw cotton in the world.’* Sir, what 
more do we want? We want to make a gesture. Sir Abdur Eahim brushed 
aside rather carelessly Mr. Neogy’s suggestion what is up the sleeve of 
the Government. He thought that it was a sinister suggestion, but surely 
we want to know and we know that the Government have to take up this 
question of Britain’s purchasing our cotton, for India is an agricultural 
country. India will always remain an agricultural country, though (Mr, 
N, M. Joshi: “Why?”) Mr. Joshi says, “why?” I expected that question, 
because India is a large country and it should not import foreign rice or 
foreign wheat. It has to feed 350 million people and, in the matter of 
food, we have been self-dependent, and if we become dependent in the 
matter of food, India will cease to be an agricultural country. I hope Mr. 
Joshi is satisfied. I was saying that India will always remain an agri¬ 
cultural country: and dependent as we are on the monsoon, and anxious as 
we are to be saved from over-production, we will not altogether stick to the 
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Ties crop or the paddy crop and the wheat crop.* we would like to increase 
our cotton crop. Therefore, from the agriculturist's point of view, we would 
like to increase our cotton crop, and we would like to have more markets 
for our cotton; and, from a revenue point of view, it will also be necessary, 
for if India is to produce all the cotton products necessary to clothe her 
entire population, you whl have to build such a big tariff wall that the poor 
country will have to be taxed and excise duties will have to be revived. 
Therefore, we are sure to leave a margin for foreign imports.^ So far as 
the countries within the Empire are concerned—and here it directly leads 
me to the question of Dominion Status—^we have got to give them better 
treatment than countries outside the Empire. I am not thinking of inde¬ 
pendence. If you want independence, if you want to declare war on Great 
Britain, if you want association with non-British or non-Imperial nations, 
then surely you need not think of economic alliances within the empire. 
I am thinking of Dominion Status for my country, and Dominion Status 
will suit her the most, because she has a large seaboard; she has a vulner¬ 
able frontier; I do not want history to repeat itself, for we cannot forget 
that the latest invader of India came from across the seas—or shall I say, 
also the last, and the most stable, Great Britain, invaded India from the 
sea. And then, our vulnerable frontier tells its own story—^that it should 
not be vulnerable. India needs Britain to fight a foreign menace, the 
Mongolian menace. Britain needs India, as we proved during the last 
year that in times of need India was necessary, and, therefore, an Indo- 
British Trade Agreement will be worthy of the first Indian Commerce 
Member. (Hear, hear;) God grant that the foundation that he has laid 
will be the imshakeable foundation for all time to time! Political freedom 
^oes not go pan passu with economic thraldom. It is of equality that we 
are thinking. I was saying that the angle of vvision of Manchester has 
changed, for you will find that the Bradford Dyers* Association has made the 
following statement; 

*Tfr would Lave added to the ejEfectiveness of thie assurance ** 


—■referring to the Glare-Lees Delegation’s asstirance that Lancashire would 
utilise more Indian, cotton— 

"if tie Delegation tod been able to_ convey the message that, say, one million bales 
cotton would be bought thas season, by somebody for whom thev were 
entitled to speak and that this would be conveyed immediately to Liverpool and put 
’t the spinners who had adapted themselves to the 

Se ttL L mS puSe pril? 

—and Mr. Douglas went on to say that— 

India to go to the extent we desire in favouring our mann- 
■onr pnrehLs without reserve in enlarging 

“UnLappily ’* 

—says the Times of India correspondent— 
interS®an^“ontbok, thlrl'^tr^S'^n tto TcalTS^ 

fore be necessary for Government to step in basiSi it? there- 

the mdnstrj' and indeed of the nation ^ as’ a interests of 

subsidising a large number of minor industrififi irsrvT Bnfcisb Government in 

there is therefore® no reason why Slo^Tttlnv ®P®1 

hold finaneid assistance from cotton mannfactu^ which^ ® u* with- 

xemains onr largest exporting industry as raw^f™ i. dewite heavy losses, stm 
Again, India’s largest exporting industay” ^®®“ should be 
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Sir, before the Joint Parliamentary Committee also Mr. Grey, one of 
the Manchester witnesses, showed the interest that Manchester is taking. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohandhury (Bengal: Landholders): I do not wa^nt to 
interrupt the Honourable Member, but I simply want to inquire whether 
Tie is speaking as a NationaHst or not. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will the Honourable Member please repeat his 
question ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: I simply wanted to inquire if my friend 
was speaking as a Nationalist or not. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I think the Honourable Member wanted really 
to inquire whether I would leave some more time for speakers of his 
Party,—^for such a representation has been made to me. Sir, I am the 
only speaker on this question from my Party. I never pretended to speak 
for my Party as a whole, for pretention is not in my line. Four Honour¬ 
able Members of his Party have spoken {A Voice: ‘‘More.’'), and each 
■of them has taken one hour—and my friend, Mr. Mitra, says more than 
four Members have spoken. I hope there will not be the impatience that 
Mr. Lahiri Ghaudhury has exhibited in asking whether I am talking as a 
Nationalist or not. I say, yes, and as a Nationalist who wants to promote 
the export of my country’s cotton to a country which will be a stable, 
-and not a precarious, consumer of our products, for I will place before you 
the facts in regard to pig iron. Then you will know what it is to have a 
precarious purchaser of your cotton! 

Sir, in 1929, the United Kingdom took in tons onlv 5,522 of oui* pig 
iron. Japan then took 3,53,581. But, in 1932-33, Japan took 71,371, 
while the United Kingdom took 75,802—more than Japan—while she’ was 
only taking 5,000 odd from us in 1929. When Japan ceased to take our 
pig iron, when our people were going to starve, when there was going 
to be a great deal of unemployment, when, Sir, the pig iron industry was 
going to be killed outright, who, I ask, came to our help ? Great Britain. 
(Hear, hear.) And why? Because Great Britain is a part of the British 
Commonw^ealth. (Hear, hear.) I find the Honourable Member laughing. 
Probably my arithmetic, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, may consider is 
incorrect, but so long as he does not dispute these facts and these figures, 
those facts and figures must stand. And when the Government were 
starting negotiations with Great Britain, when the Government were think¬ 
ing of giving some preference, may be a five per cent relief to Great 
Britain, what did Japan do? Japan resumed an attitude of friendship; 
and, in 1933-34, Ja]jan has once again begun to take 1,65,724 tons of 
pig iron. It is nowhere the 1929 figure. And my friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Ghaudhury, asked me again whether I was speaking as a Nationalist. 
Agricultmal interests are a part of nationalism even though Independents 
may be independent of it. (Laughter.) Sir, I know that when Japan 
protested in voice of thunder and proposed a form of boycott, Japan was 
not talking through her hat. Japan was basing her protest on certain 
facts and realities which she was prepared to carry through. On the con¬ 
tinent of Asia this Kttle island has large lands and is growing cotton. If 
'Japanese rice is considered to be a menace today, Japanese cotton will be a 
menace tomorrow (Hear, hear), and we want every help that Great Britain 
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"an give ns, not only by taking our cotton, but also by making others 
^ake our cotton, for London is one of the greatest markets of the world. 
And what is the help that Great Britain is thinking of giving? Mr. Grey 
made this statement before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. I do not 
vrant that we should wallow in ancient prejudices. I do not condemn 
Members who approach this question with s.uspicion. Suspicion dies hard. 
I know* it is so very difficult to open a new chapter, but when Manchester 
is willing to approach this problem from a new angle of vision, let it not 
be said of us that we were a stick in the mud. Mr. Grey said: 

“We are using every endeavour in Lancaskire to encourage the use of Indian cotton. 
As Mr. Eodier has pointed out, no doubt you are familiar with the fact that there 
is a great deal of Indian cotton that can only be used in relatively low qualities of 
yams and fabrics, and in the main those are not Lancashire productions. But T 
might say here as a Director of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation that we are using 
ourselves between twenty and thirty thousand bales of Indian cotton every year, and 
that use we are endeavouring to extend and to encourage its extension, _ aniongst all 
our spinners and our weavers. Of course, we realise this, that India will judge the 
question as to how' many bales eventually are you able to take.** 


As Mr. Neogy, as Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, as Mr. B. Das have 

19 JJToon’ I’epeatedly emphasised in their speeches, an emphasis 'which 
Manchester has anticipated, we want a business relation, not 
the relation of a helot of the Empire and a boss of the Empire, but of 
two economic equals, and that is where the advantage of the Mody-Lees 
negotiations comes up before us. They are dealing as two equals, not a 
subordinate branch of the British admin i stration, not an agency of White¬ 
hall, but two independent interests whose reciprocal interests have been 
taken into consideration by the parties concerned. Mr. Grey says: 

“Of course, we realise this, that India will judge the question as to how many 
bales eventually are you able to take. We are not only pushing it by way of propa¬ 
ganda . .*’ 

Manchester dcang propaganda for us! Who could have imagined it 20 
years ago? Who could have imagined it even 30 years ago? India is 
launched on a new road. India is marching in the direction of responsible 
crovernment. You will have tomorrow a Mmister for Commerce responsible 
to this House. Manchester fears that England's intransigent opponents- 
will come and be in the Government as De Yalera is in Ireland, and. in 
order to avoid De Valera tactics, they say, have safeguards. But as 
Mr. Joshi has said, no safeguards, no guard vdll be safe enough except, 
'be goodwill of the people. And they are recognising it. They are doing 
]jropaganda for us, and they are producing a machine, they are trying to- 
invent a machine,—^the invention is almost a success—^to clean our cotton, 
!io that our cotton will be as good as the best cotton in the world, so that 
it will not only have a London market, it will have a continental market, 
:i world market. Manchester people are experts, and surely vre want their 
brain to help India to produce the right Mnd of machinery to clean our 
cotton, and here is an undertaking that he (Mr. Grey) has given to the 
Joint Parliamentary Coinmittee. I am reading lus words: 

“We are not only pushing it by way of propaganda, but at the Shirley Institute 
the Briti^ Cotton Research Association are bending all their endeavours to devise 
machinery for the cleaning of Indian cotton to make it much more extensively usable- 

Lancai^ire productions. I might say that they are meeting with a very consider¬ 
able measure of success, and that success will not possibly apply or be applicable to» 
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Lancashire alone. Any invention which improves the use or facilitates the use of 
Indian cotton will immediately become world wide, and any mechanical device which 
makesi it possible for Indian cotton to substitute American cotton will be very speedily 
available not only to Lancashire producers but to Indian producers,' to Continental 
producers, and producers all over the world.** 

That looks like Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s oration in a cotton grow¬ 
ing area to find markets abroad! Such being the case, may I not enquire 
why we should hug the carcass of ancient prejudice? I do not for a 
moment say that we should walk into Sir Joseph trap, for I recognise 
that there are two Sir Josephs. There is Sir Joseph Bhore whom we see, 
there is also a Sir Joseph whom we do not see. (Laughter.) I know 
the Honourable Member is getting embarrassed. Embarrassment sits upon 
his brow’, but it is a fact. There are two Sir Josephs, Sir Joseph the 
„patriot who wants to see that Indian industries fiourish and agricultural 
products, such as cotton, find a market here and abroad. But there is also 
a Sir Joseph, a great enemy of India and Indian aspirations, and I find 
that he has put up a fight as a member of the Joint Select Committee, 
I believe, that not only should there be safeguards, but also a clause that 
the Indian Government should not be in a position to give bounties to 
Indian industries. This is what Sir. Joseph Nall says. (Laughter.) Sir 
Joseph Nall, not Sir Joseph Bhore. (Loud Laughter.) This is what Sir 
Joseph NaU says .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
ways): I am sorry that my Christian name has caused so much embarrass¬ 
ment to my Honourable Mend. (Laughter.) 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I wanted to embarrass the Honourable gentle¬ 
man a little bit, for it should not always be smooth sailing. In this House, 
he has been embarrassed with so much applause that I thought I might 
produce this little ruflfie. 

There is at this end a Sir Joseph who loves this country with the 
passionate and profound love of a patriot, and there is at the other end 
the other Sir Joseph, an Imperialist of Imperialists, a die-hard who is not 
satisfied by the safeguard clause who says that the Government must be 
prevented for all time to come from getting rid of that safeguard by giving 
bounties to the industry. He says: | 

*‘Therefore, the constitution should be such that - it would not enable the trade 
agreement to be over-ridden by further Government action. The constitution should 
contain provisions which would prevent further Government action frustrating the 
trade agreement.** 

Mr. MT. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): A safeguard to a safeguard. 

Mr. O. S, Eanga Iyer: As my friend says, it is a safer safeguard. Sir 
Joseph Nall says: j 

‘Tt will be entirely fallacious to ignore the possibilities of bounties being used for 
the ultimate frustration of the Trade Agreement.** 

It is fortunate in this connection to mention that the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore has seen to it that Sir Samuel Hoare does not walk into his 
namesake’s net. It is a great credit again when we have an Indian 
(?/ommerce Member here that the Tory Secretary of State should have 
given a bit of his mind to Sir Joseph on the other side of the ocean. He 
said: • 

“I am sure this must be a matter for discussion by the Committee afterwards and 
I would only say now that I do not accept Sir Joseph Nall*s view.** 
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T am glad he did not say by mistake Sir Joseph Bhore's view, because 
I am pretty certain that Sir Joseph Bhore has had to put up a fearful 
fight with the British Government to get us what he has got just as Mr. 
Mody who is fighting us here had to face the music there. I know it, but 
I am not speaking about it, because flattery is not^ in my line, and it is 
just as well that Mr. Mody faces the music for a while, for he is opening a 
new line. 

Lastly. I must refer to my friend, Mr. B. Das’s light motion for 
circulation. Bor the last ten years or more, Mr. Das always headed a 
debate with a motion for circulation. (Laughter.) It was sometimes a 
trick of his, sometimes it was a necessity, as on this occasion a trick to get 
the first place and give the right lead, a legitimate ambition, because I 
myself have competed with him and successfully in regard to the Eailway 
Board debate. He came five minutes too late even though the news¬ 
papers had given out that I had come to an agreement with Sir George 
Eainy to have a simultaneous discussion in this House when the Federal 
Structure Committee was discussing the Eailway Board question in the 
Yiceroy’s House. My Honourable Mend, Mr. Das, was the tortoise and I 
was the hare, and 1 won, because I ran quicker than he. (Laughter.) 
This time, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, ' had the field free 
to him and led us into a formidable discussion. He was entitled 
to do so, but he knows more than anybody else that circulation 
motions are not invariably meant to be pressed to a division, and my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, also made it very clear in the course of his 
speech. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, knows that “afterwits are dearly 
boughtbut I will tell him “let thy forewits guide thy thought**. 

As for my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, I can only say in con¬ 
clusion that he follows up and lives up to the principles of Napoleon 
Bonaparte when Napoleon said that a statesman's heart must always be in 
his head, and often times the heart of our Commerce Member is in his 
head and it is pretty clear as the Committee will know that, throughout 
the discussions, throughout the negotiations with Japan and throughout 
the framing of this Bill, he has got India’s interests in his heart as well as 
in his head. Sir, it is not necessary for me to applaud him on the trium¬ 
phant settlement which he has almost made with Japan; only verbal trans¬ 
actions have yet to be concluded in regard to which word should be used or 
which word should be taken out; the substance is there. 

When I delivered a speech 20 years ago, as a delegate of the All-India 
Industrial Conference in Bombay, presided over by Sir Dorab Tata, on the 
question of protection, I little imagined that within my lifetime the excise 
duties would have gone and Manchester would come on bended knees 
before India and invent a machine to improve our cotton and find us a 
market to take our cotton in larger quantities. If that is going to be 
Imperial Preference, I do not mind that Imperial Preference. But if by 
Imperial Preference is meant that India should be a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water seeking some .kind of Imperial isolation, I am not for that 
Imperial Preference. I know the present preference is of a protective kind 
and we have to examine all the points that Mr. Das and Mr. Neogy and 
the Opposition have made in regard to the Bill in Committee, and if the 
Committee thinks that the Bill is worth accepting, it should be accepted. 
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If it thinks that it should be modified, it should be modified, but there is no 
case now for circulation as my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, himself 
recognises and as he has told me so. i 

Lastly, Sir, I must conclude with this tribute to the first Indian 
Commerce Member who handled this question as the first Indian Minister 
of the Federation in a popular House would have done. He is a statesman, 
“Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 

To mould a mighty State’s decrees. 

And shape the whisper of the throne.” 

(Applause.) , 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I would like to bring the House down to realities and to the Bill that* we 
are discussing. While I cannot be over-enthusiastic over the Indo- 
Japanese Agreement, I would like to add my congratulations to those, 
of others, to my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, and his 
colleagues, for having been allowed in the first time in the history of India 
to be the real Government of this country on an important matter, without 
the interference of their lord and master several thousands of miles away; 
for I am given to understand that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
was given a free hand in these negotiations and he and his colleagues were 
allowed to do the best they could in the interests of India. 

Sir, while not being able to be enthusiastic about a reduction of the 
protective duty from 75 per cent to 50 per cent, the House must realise 
and I am sure it has realised that the interests of the textile industry and 
the interests of the producers of the soil are linked together for ever. 
It is the prosperity of the agriculturists which makes the prosperity of 
industry and especially the textile industry, and, therefore, if this Agree¬ 
ment attempts to secure for the critou grower a certain market for a 
certain percentage of his produce, the textile industry must be prepared 
to have a lower percentage of protection against its most powerful competi¬ 
tor, the Japanese. But I do want to raise a voice of warning as to 
whether this Agreement is going to give the agriculturists what they have 
a right to demand, namely, a fair price for their cotton. I am given to 
understand and I know it to be true that the price of cotton today is 
lower, compared to American cotton, than it was when the boycott’ was 
in full swing. How is that possible ? It is possible through the manoeuvres 
of the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association who have a control over 
freight. I am given to understand that they have refused the proper share 
of freight to Indian exporters of cotton. They have gone further. I 
understand that ships have actually left India since 22nd January 
with space available rather than give it to Indian exporters of 
cotton. I understand, Sir, that discriminatory restrictions have been placed 
upon non-Japanese exporters, and whereas, before the boycott, it was 
competent to non-Japanese exporters to ship cotton to Japan without, at 
the date of shipment, having entered into any contracts for the sale of 
that cotton, now that the boycott has been lifted, it is absolutely impos¬ 
sible to obtain a permit to export cotton unless the contract has in fact 
been entered into and the cotton is shipped under that contract, and what 
is more, that contract has to be with a mill in Japan. Sir, under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising to find that cotton is today 25 to 30 
rupees a bale lower than it ordinarily ought to have been; and, therefore, 
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these facts bring me to that very important clause in the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement, namely, the most-favoured-nation treatment clause. Sir, I 
should like the Honourable the Commerce Member to tell us a little more 
about this most-favouied-nation treatment clause. As my friend, Sir 
Leslie Hudson, said, these clauses are now out of date. It was, I believe, 
in August 1904 that a Convention between India and Japan respecting 
commercial relations was signed at ToMo. I should Hire some information 
from the Commerce Member as to whether the most-favoured-nation 
treatment clause is going to be on the lines of the 1904 Convention and 
whether he does not think that the time has come when some further 
provisions should be embodied so as to ensure that the most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment should not only apply to the Japanese, but also to Indians 
trading with Japan. It might be an action of the Japanese Government, it 
might be an action of a private association; but if that action has the effect 
of discriminating against non-Japanese traders in this country, I contend 
that it is the duty of Government to see that in this clause there must be 
provision to prevent this discrimination taking place in the future. Sir, 
I fully realise that due to the Agreement, which forces the Japanese to buy 
a certain quantity of cotton, machinery \^dll be necessary to enable them 
to do so. But surely that machinery should not be taken advantage of 
for the purposes of discrimination. It is impossible for them to carry out 
their Agi*eement with India if they have not got the necessary machinery. 
Give them all facilities by all means to have such machinery both in India 
and in Japan. I have no objection to it; all credit to them that they 
have been able to bring such machinery into existence and work it so 
successfully,—-an object lesson to this coxmtry. But I do think that 
there are limits to which such machinery shoiild be used. 


Mr. President, I will just mention the question of quotas. • My Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, stated that the quota that he had embodied 
in the Agreement was a guarantee against dumping. Well, Sir, 400 million 
yards is no small quantity to be imported into this country. Only in the 
two years, 1929 and 1932, has that figure been exceeded; and if the 
Japanese can inaport 400 million yards, I do not see the justification for the 
statement that it will be a safeguard against dumping. 


Sh, I have nothing further to say. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member and his Government have agreed and we shalh have to loyally 
carry out the Agreement he has entered into with Japan. But I do have 
apprehensions that there is a risk of dumping continuing. Mr. President 
specially do I desire to draw the attention of my Honourable friend to the 
fact that when there is a quota for textfies, there should be no loophole 
left for the undue export to this country of artificial sfik at cut throat 
pnces It has been stated here by more than one Honourable Member 
that the protective duty on artificial silk is low. I agree, and I would 
make an appeal to the members of the Select Committee to examine this 
qiieshon very carefuUy indeed and to see that the import dutv on artificial 
silk from Japan is of a character which would be effective and that it will 
not very greatly add to this quota of 400 milHon yards of textiles It is a 
duty which this House imposes upon the Select Committee, and I trust 
that ^ Cominittee will see to it that no injustice is done to the 

mdustry by this unfair competition of artificial silk. 

Now,^ Sir, I wiU just come to the Agreement between the Millowners^ 
Association and the Lancashire indust^. My Honourable friend, Sir 
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Abdur Eahim, laid down a principle with which I am in complete agree¬ 
ment. He stated that if an industry in a country enters into an agreement 
with a similar industry in another country and if there is complete unani¬ 
mity in both countries, there is justification for Government to give that 
agreement Statutory effect. But if there is a difference of opinion amongst 
the industrialists of a country and if only a section of the industry enters 
into an agreement with the industry of another country, there is not that 
justification for Government to give it Statutory effect. He went further 
and said that it was the duty of Government to see that such agreements 
-did not adversely affect any other interests. I am in complete agreement 
with that principle, but, I am afraid, Sir, that the Agreement between the 
Millowners’ Association and the Lancashire industry has suffered on 
account of the name that has been given to it and a considerable amount 
•of injustice has been done personally to my friend, Mr. Mody, due to this 
Agreement commonly having been called the Mody-Lees Agreement. It 
was ail agreement between the Millownei's' Association of Bombay and the 
Textile Mission that came out to India. Mr. Mody, who is the paid 
‘Chairman of the Millowners* Association, was in constant touch with the 
most influential members of his Committee during those negotiations, and 
Mr. Mody would not have encouraged those negotiations if he had not the 
"Support of the most influential members of that Committee throughout 
those negotiations: and who are the members of that Committee? They 
are men like Sir Ness Wadia, Sir Naoroji Saklatwala, Sir Manmohandas 
Eamji, Sir Chunilal Mehta—and may I ask if Mr. Mody is to be called 
a traitor, a’ man who has sold the interests of his country, why is it that 
my Honourable friends will confine those complimentary terms merely 
to the Chairman of the x^ssociation and not to Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir 
Manmohandas Ramji, Sir Ness Wadia and Sir Naoraji Saklatwala, who 
were just as much responsible for this Agreement as their Chairman? 

I consider this unfair; if this Agreement is not in the interests of 
India and if you are not in agreement with it, if you think that it has 
been the act of a traitor, then be fair and call all those men, whom I have 
named and whom you dare not face, traitors as well. 

I now come to another very important point: and that is the cross- 
examination to wdiich our attention has been drawn of the representatives 
of the Manchester Chamber before the Select Committee in London.. 
My Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, and I think Mr. Neogy, read 
out questions and answers: they were perfectly correct: the tone has 
changed, but the substance has not. (Hear, hear.) A deliberate ques¬ 
tion was asked whether the safeguard, which can be interpreted to mean 
that Indian industries should not be allowed to expand lest -they com¬ 
pete with British industries, was insisted on. The answer was "‘yes"'. 
Now, I desire to bring to the pointed attention of this House, in connection 
with those answers and those questions, the Agreement entered into by 
the Millowners’ Association of Bombay and the representatives, the 
authorised representatives, of those very gentlemen who gave evidence. 
In my humble opinion, the most important point in this Agreement is 
laid down in the following words: 

'qt was agreed that the Indian cottori textile industry is entitled for its progressive 
development to a reasonable measure of protection against the imports of the United 
Kingdom, yarns and piecegoods.” 

I consider that that admission, made by the mission that was sent out 
to India by the Lancashire interests, is the most important admission in 
the whole of this document. What does it mean? It means that “we 
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from Lancashire agree that the Indian Government, have a right to im* 
pose upon the imports from the United Kingdom such reasonable duties 
as they consider are necessary to protect the interests of the textile indus¬ 
try in India, and the growing textile industry of the country. 

Mr. N. M. JosM: Who is to decide the reasonableness of the duties ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The Government of India are to decide. I con¬ 
sider that if you place upon the answer given before the Select Committee 
the interpretation that has been placed upon it in this House, that these 
words that I have quoted are a contradiction of that answer and are in¬ 
consistent with it; and I would prefer a vTitten and signed document of 
this sort to any questions or answers before the Select Committee. This is- 
a document in which undertaking is given that Lancashire admits our 
right to develop our industry, for it says “progressive development 
You are in a position to develop your industry so as to spin finer coimts 
and make finer cloth; and then you are in a position, according to this 
Agreement, to so tax imports from the United Kingdom as to protect that 
industry. I do admit that there are certain concessions in this agree¬ 
ment. With regard to textiles, personally I see no great concession—^the 
duty remains in the Bill what it was and what it is today: there is an 
undertaking that, if the surcharges are removed, no claim will be made 
for further protection; but I admit that in yarns there is a reduction; but 
my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, has gone further; it will be- 
left to the Select Committee to examine that and to see how far the reduc¬ 
tions suggested in this agreement and the further reduction suggested hj 
my Honourable friend are justified. I admit that on aritficial silk. . . . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): May I ask if we 
have got the power in the Select Committee to raise the duties that are- 
put in the Bill and whether we have got a right to suggest an alteration 
of the duties ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Commerce): 
Surely it is open to the Select Committee to try and convince the Govern¬ 
ment and get the Government to agree to a higher scale of duties. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): So far as the 
technical point, as to whether a Non-Official Member has got a right to 
move an amendment increasing the duties, is concerned, Non-Official Mem¬ 
bers cannot have a right in Select Committee that is denied to them in the 
Assembly: they cannot have a right to move an amendment for increasing- 
the duty; but the Select Committee offers an opportunity, where the dis¬ 
cussion can be more informal across the table with the Government and 
Non-Official Members, to have a chance of convincing the Government that 
an increased duty is necessary. 

Mr. G. S. Bangs Iyer; Is this one of the realities about which the- 
Honourable Member talked when he began his speech? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Very much so indeed. Not only is it a reality,, 
hut the very substance of the Bill. 
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Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: We will then oppose this suggestion tooth and 
nail. 

Sir Oowaeji Jehangir: You are welcome to oppose it as much as you 
like and you are welcome to interrupt as much as you like. (Interrup¬ 
tion.) But I would suggest to the Honourable Member to keep cool. It 
is a virtue sometimes. .... 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: But you began with realities as though I. was. 
talking of unrealities. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Will my Honourable friend realise that a little 
fun is permitted ? I do not want to waste the time of the House. But 
if I did tell my Honourable friend that he did go off the realities, was 
that a great crime? 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: I am entitled to my opinion that you are going 
off the realities. 

Sir <Jowasji Jehangir: I do not give way any further. 

Now, it is the duty of the Select Committee to examine the rates put 
down in the Agreement with regard to artificial silk and I trust the 
Select Committee will do their duty and examine whether these rates 
are such as will in any way interfere with our industry, and, if they do, I 
trust that they will strongly bring it to the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir, we have been asked—^what is the quid pro quo? In my opinion^, 
the chief quid pro quo for this Agreement is the lines I have read and the 
admission that has been made. The next is an undertaking that more 
cotton will be- consumed by Great Britain. I need not state how important 
it is to have a competitor to Japan in this country for our cotton. I have 
made that point in the beginning of my speech. 

Mr. President, I very much regret the length of my speech. I have 
just spoken, I think for quarter of an hour,—^I have not spoken more, and I 
apologise to my friend, the Commerce Member, for having taken up the 
time that was assigned to him. We shall look forward all the more to his 
reply after he has been fortified with lunch. (After consulting Mr. S. C- 
Mitra who was sitting behind.) Mr. President, as my friend, Mr. Mitra,. 
would like to have five minutes, I trust that you will forgive me for the 
time I have taken. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhamma- 
dan Eural): Sir, I do not know how I should devote these five minutes you 
have been pleased to give me .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member can take quarter of an hour after Lunch. 

« 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: I am afraid, Sir, in this debate I cannot devote my 
time only to alluding to realities, bu^ I like also to refer to some of the 
other considerations which have an important bearing on the whole subject. 
Sir, India produced cloth enough not merely for her own consumption for 
several centuries, but sh’e also supplied it to her neighbouring countries 
and to even distant countries. I shall not “go into details, but only say 
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that I have no quarrel -vtith the British Government for forbidding in the 
18th century the inroads of Indian cloth into England, but what I do 
contend is that this Government, by its deliberate policy, ruined the Indian 
cloth manufacturing industry. 

Sir, mj friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, contended that we should make no 
attempt to produce the entire amount of cloth required in the country. 
Here I entirely disagree with my friend, because I feel that every country 
should supply or produce its own bare necessities of life like foodstuffs and 
clothing, and when India is already producing more than 80 per cent, of her 
total consumption, had India been free, I can say, without any fear of 
contradiction, she would have produced all commodities so as to make 
herself self-sufficient in cloth and all her requirements. Mr. Eamsay Scott 
and Sir Leslie Hudson referred to Japan putting 400 per cent duties and 
even prohibiting the import of fabricated silk into Japan. 'Sir, India would 
have done the same thing if she had been free. 

Sir, the Tariff Board reported that India had satisfied all the four con¬ 
ditions necessary for protecting an industry which could ultimately produce 
the entire consumption of the country and within a few years by internal 
competition the price would certainly go down in the interests of the people 
of India, but I know that this is a cry in the wilderness. We can have 
protective duties for sugar expecting to produce sugar sufficient to meet 
the entire consumption of sugar by the country, but we cannot expect it 
in the case of cloth, because England does not produce sugar, but produces 
enough cloth. I know that we are a subject nation, and I agree with my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, that there is no use in a hide and seek 
policy as he complsdned against the attitude of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce . . . . • 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member may continue after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch tiU Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. 
Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudiuary) in the Chair. 


Mr. S, 0. lOtra: Mr. Deputy President; at the time when the House rose 
for lunch I was discussing the attitude of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Pederation of Indian Chambers as regards their attitude of non- 
co-operation, and I said that I agreed to a large extent with my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Mudaliar, as to their policy of going to Government sur¬ 
reptitiously and avoiding the public. At the same time, I must say that 
I do not agree with my Honourable friend and also with Mr. Eanga Iyer 
when they said that commercial interests in this country should have 
nothing to do with politics. As a subject nation, I cannot think of any¬ 
thing which is not intimately connected with politics, much less in a matter 
like commerce. A policy of tariffs makes or mars the prospects of indus¬ 
tries in India, and so, I think, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, most 
unwittingly perhaps did a disservice to the country by encouraging the 
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<3-overnment in their attitude of non-co-operation T^itli the Federation of 
Indian Chambers. From our experience we know that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce frequently deal mth political matters. They were 
foremost in ventilating anti-national feelings in India. They were against 
the transfer of law and order in some of the Provinces, suggesting bi¬ 
cameral Legislatures in Provinces. My Honourable friend is not asking 
the Commerce Member to non-co-operate with the British Chambers of 
Commerce as well. If, in the exuberance of national spirit, commercial 
bodies in this country for a time deal with matters which are not primarily 
their concern, but if they retrace their opinion later on, I think it behoves 
the Government not to adopt an attitude of non-co-operation, but to help 
them by their guidance; but if they adopt that attitude in the case of the 
•one, they must show at least the same attitude to the other. 

Mr. B. Bas: May I inform my Honourable friend that the Federation 
of Indian Chambers is quite willing to let the dead past bury its dead and 
to welcome Government Members to its annual meeting which takes place 
at the end of this month here? 

Mir. S. 0. Mitra: I am very glad to have this piece of news from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who, being a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Federation of Indian Chambers, can speak with authority, and 
I hope that Government will reciprocate that feeling by their attendance, or 
they will adopt the same principle with all the commercial bodies that 
happen to deal with poUtical matters as well. 

Befoi"e lunch, I said how our cottage industry was deliberately ruined 
-and destroyed by England when, after the Industrial Kevolution in the 
early part of the 19th century, with the invention of steam power, they 
took to this industry. Sir, I agree that there is not much good in discussing 
old matters; we should look more to the future. I give credit to the great 
Bombay industrialists who in India revived the manufacture of cloth through 
•mills. They deserve all our congratulations. I further maintain that the 
textile industry is a national industry, and here I should like to differ from 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Baju. This textile industry is producing 85 
per cent of the total consumption of India and is providing lakhs of labourers 
with work ..... 

Mr. B- Sitaramaraju. (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
'Eural): Does my Honourable friend mean by that only mill production ? 
If he does, he is wrong. The handloom's position in the production is by 
far the most important consideratjion, 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: If my Honourable friend had waited a little, he would 
have understood my point. When I speak of the textile industry, I include 
both the handloom industry and the mill industry. If the figures supplied 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, are correct, namely, that 85 per 
cent of the yarn used by the weavers in India is also produced in Indian 
mills, then ultimately it implies that a much larger proportion of Indian 
population depends to a great extent on the textile industry. 1 think that 
it is a premier industry of India, and that it is a national industry. 

T regret that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, referred to the public 
meeting in Bengal.‘ I can only tell him that the public meeting in Bengal 
was a reply to the public meeting in Bombay. I think that a cosmopolitan 
city like Bombay should not refer to these small matters in future. 
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I should like to- say a few words about the so-called fiscal convention 
of which we talk so much in this House. What is this fiscal convention? 
If anything is necessary to prove that it is merely a farce, I would invit^ 
the attention of i^Iernbers of the House to the evidence of Mr. Eodrigues 
before the hound Table Conference itself. The principle is that where the- 
Government of India and the Legislature agree, the Secretary of Stato 
should not intervene. Now, w’hatever may have happened in the past, 
for the last two or three years it has been perfectly clear to everybody' 
that the Government of India here have ceased to function. Even iur 
small matters the Secretary of State lays down principles and gives instruc¬ 
tions and there are even little variations, and everything must be dorie 
according to his dictation. So there is really nothing to be proud of in this- 
fiscal convention and that was the point that Mr. Bodrigues had in view. 
They are certain of their position, so long as the present Constitution exists^- 
but if the future Government of India may be independent to any extent^ 
to that extent they wanted safeguards for their interests. 


[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty), 
resumed the Chair.] 

]My friend, Mr. Mudaliar, said that due to agitation in India, the 
political situation had been worsened, but the result of a true study of the- 
situation is that, after each Bound Table Conference, they went dowm from 
the ,former position. If it was due merely to agitation in India, then 
Mr. Mudaliar should also remember that it was the attitude of the die-hards 
and the Churchill clique that aroused this strong suspicion and agitation, 
in this country. I personally belie%^e that Britishers as a practical nation 
do not care at a? for any a"^‘L‘iUon, whether for or against, in these 
matters- They are guided by ibc; strength of political opinion in India. 
It is the whittled state of the C^^ngress and other political parties in India 
that has goaded them in weak*-''iiing the little concessions they first proposed 
to confer by this White Paper Constitution. It is natural that they will 
be dictated essentially by their selfish interests. They will never yield 
when there is no necessity for it. If by mere force of logic or by soft words 
freedom can be attained—^I know in India there are schools of thought who 
believe in it—^let them try by all means, but I for one do not in the least 
believe that by mere reasoning and logic we can have freedom in any sphere- 
of our activities in India. 1 believe that if the Britishers would have 
understood theii* true interest, then certainly there was possibility of co¬ 
ordination with the Indian people; but, as a matter of fact, we find in 
experience that bureaucrats in India also think that they have succeeded 
by the policy of coercion and that the other policy of conciliation is not 
necessary. How unreal this House is when I find here member after 
member thinking that there is any possibility in the near future of co 
ordinating British and Indian interests having regard to the attitude of the 
British Government at home. My time is over, and I cannot dilate on this 
question: but I like to say that, whatever laws or Tariff Bills are passed 
in this House, the people in the country cannot be induced to accept foreign 
goods or British goods or Empire goods as you may like to call it. They 
cannot force our people to buy it, and that is well realised by statesmen 
in England. I w^ould advise that a real attempt should be made to reconcile 
the people of India. 13mow that the Government can carry any legislation 
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iihey like, but that will not help the British traders to sell their goods in 
India, if they really want it. Eeal reconciliation* is necessary, and it is 
not by soft words either here or in England or by even, what one of my 
fi'iends called, licking the boots of the foreigner, that we can get freedom 
-or solve this question. 

The Hono'Urahle Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I do not propose at this stage 
■tc go into the details of the Bill. The proper time for that will be in 
Committee and at the consideration stage of the Bill. I propose now to 
<jonfine myself to the more general points that were raised in the course 
of the debate and, it is only in respect of some of the more important 
questions that I can here make comments. 

I must of course make it clear that I am opposing the motion of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das. I submit that there is absolutely no substance 
in the arguments which he has adduced in support of his motion. The 
Agreement between the Bombay Millowners Association and Lancashire 
has been before the country for many months and there has been the 
amplest opportunity for public opinion to express itself upon that Agree¬ 
ment. Nor do 1 think that the House can complain that we have not given 
it sufficient time to consider this measure. Equally I must oppose the 
motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing. I need only point-out 
to him that if our labours in the Select Committee are not finished within 
the period of time mentioned in my motion, we shall come up to the House 
.and ask for an extension. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, delivered himself of some 
peculiar sentiments. He said that private organisations had no business 
to enter into any agreement in regard to tariffs. That sentiment was, I 
think, endorsed by the Leader of the Opposition, and I think he went a 
little further and he said that Government should do their best to discourage 
•such agreements. Such agreements so far from meriting Government's 
discouragement appear to me to be of the utmost value for trade and, 
commerce, provided, as pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, 
firstly that the hands of Government are free to accept, to modify or to 
reject them in the interests of the country, and, secondly, that the legiti¬ 
mate sphere of the Legislature is in no "way invaded. Mr. Joshi, I think, 
K>yeiiooked the fact that this, particular Agreement can have no validity 
unless it has b^en approved both by the Government and by the Legislature, 
and we are now in fact seeking the approval, of the Legislature. No?r can 
£ follow my Honourable friend's suggestion that successful mills should 
^ome to the help of the unsuccessful and that there should he a pooling 
of the profits and losses before they have any right to come to this House 
and ask for protection. I personally do not visualize such a state of affairs 
45emg brought into existence, certainly not in the near future. 

liCr, M. Joshi: Why? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not visualise it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Because possibly I have not the 
‘‘vulture” or “eagle” gaze of my Honourable friend. All that could have 
been done at the present moment, the Tariff Board has done, namely, 
■to base their conclusions on the conditions of mills which have attained 
standard oi reasonable efficiency. 
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Then, Sir my Honourable friend contends that protection must be made 
contingent on improvements in labour conditions. Here, Sir, I submit 
to him that that, from his own point of view, is a dangerous proposition. 
In the first place, if for some reason, protection were withheld, the first 
sufferers would be labour, and, secondly, I suggest that iinprovements m 
labour coziditions must be treated and considered on their own merits 
and entirely apart from any question of protection. If such improve¬ 
ments are necessary and practicable, if they are worthy, and possible of 
acceptance, then they should be brought before this Legislature, and 
legislative sanction should be obtained for them quite irrespective of 
whether protection is granted or not. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad^ said that he would 
like to see Indian mills use Indian cotton to the extent of 76 per cent of 
their consumption. May I say to him that his wish is more than satisfied, 
for, so far as my information goes, something like 88 per cent, of the 
consumption of Indian mills is Indian cotton. That fact, I think, Sir, 
shows beyond all doubt the inter-connection between the cotton grower 
and the cotton textile industry of this country. The welfare of the one 
is inextricably bound up with the welfare of the other. (Loud Applause.) 

Now, in regard to the complaint of unfairness in the allocation of cargo 
space to Indian shippers, I will at the present moment abstain from saying 
anything, but I 'lan assure my Honourable friends that that matter is 
engaging the attention of the Government of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Neogy, Sir, made two points, to which I should lik^ particularly 
to reply. H(- laid emphasis on the point that one-fourth the production 
of the Ahmedabad nulls consisted of the higher coxmts, namely, 30 s and 
above, whereas, only l/8th of the production of the mills in Bombay 
Island was of the same nature. He, therefore, argued that Ahmedabad 
had a greater interest, and a larger concern in the rates that have been 
imposed on United Bngdom products, which enter more largely into com¬ 
petition with the higher counts manufactured in this country. Now, may 
I put it to my Honourable friend that if that is the standard of judgment, 
we should not turn our eyes to the percentages, but we should take into- 
account in each case the total quantum of production. Now, I will give 
the House the figures. In 1981-32, Bombay Island produced, of the counts, 
referred to by my Honourable friend, in round numbers, 42 million pounds. 
Ahmedabad in the same year produced 34 million pounds. In 1932-33, 
despite the fact that certain mills had closed down owing to the failure 
of a large group, Bombay Island produced 44 million pounds, and 
Ahmedabad produced 89 million pounds. I submit that, judged by that 
standard, th^ interest of Bombay in this matter is far larger than that of 
Ahmedabad. Now, my Honourable friend also asked me whether I had 
any other tieaty with Lancashire up my sleeve. I can assure him that 
there is no treaty at present, and I am sure that he knows, as well as 
I do and as well as everybody does in this House, that no additional 
preference of any sort can be given vrithout the consent of this Legisla*- 
ture. 

The Baja Bahadur said that he would not he satisfied or put off by any 
mere prcanises of larger purchases of Indian cotton by Lancashire I 
attempted, in my opening speech, to explain the position in regard to the ' 
use of Indian cotton by Lancashire, but my Honourable friend would be 
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satisfied with nothing but figures. Those figures were, .as a matter of fact, 
given to him by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami 
Mudaliar, but then someone—think it was my friend, Mr. Neogy—^inter¬ 
jected—“what about Germany and I think later certain figures were 
quoted and the attempt was made to show that the increases in Germany's 
purchases of Indian cotton were far greater than those of the United 
Kingdom. I am afraid, my Honourable friend must have quoted the 
figures of a single month. I propose to quote figures from year to year 
so far as they are available. 

Mr. K. O. ISTeogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): It was 
in response to a point made by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Eamaswami Mudaliar, where he also referred to the figures of a single 
month. 

Ifee HonottraMe Sr Bhore: Well, Sir, I will refer to the figures 

for years which are much more reliable than the figures for a single month— 
as my Honourable friend will agree. In 1931-32, the United Kingdom 
took—^here, again, I am quoimg round figures—^29,000 tons of Indian 
cotton, Germany took 29,000 tons. In 1932-33, the United Kingdom totcfis: 
29,000 tons, Germany took 27^000 tons. In the ten months of 1933-34^ 
the United Kingdom Wk 42,000 tons and Germany took 28,000 tons. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am very sorry to interrupt my Honourable friend. 
Will he refer to the figure for the ten months corresponding to this parti'- 
oular period in 1930-31 and tell the House as to whether it is a fact or 
not that England took about 36,000 tons in 1930-31 as compared 'v^ith 
42^,000 tons this year? How much then is the increase? 

The HcmotiraMe Sir Joseph. Shore: I am afraid I have not got those 
figures handy, but I shall be happy to verify the statement of my Honour¬ 
able friend. 


Mr. B. Das: Is it not the case that Germany is on the gbld standard? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Now, Sir, I would cordially 
endorse the remarks of my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, about 
governmental assistance to the- silk indus^, but that assistance must 
come from Local Governments. As the Tariff Board has pointed out, at 
is useless to give assistance to this industry through the shape of tariffs 
and high import duties if Tjocal Governments, as a matter of fact, do not 
do everything in their power to help on the development of this industry. 
I would like personally to express the hope that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch will find it possible to finance schemes of research, 
without which this industry cannot make any serio-us advance. 

Raja SahadufT €1*. Kuislmama^iartar (Tanjore mim Trichinopoly: Nf6h- 
Muhammadaa Eural): Will my Honourable friend insist that Local Gov¬ 
ernments must act in the way that they ought to ? 

The Honoiirabla Sk BlK>]?e: I have no power to insist. My 

Honourable'friend, Dt. DeSou^a, then, Sir, made a very powerful appeal 
oh behalf of the’ agriculturist, I am sure, he is by xloW satisfied that we 
have done all we could and all that it was really possible for us to do on 
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behalf of agriculture. But I think my Honom-able friend entirely misread 
the recommendations of the TariS Board when he said that the grant of 
proteotim was contingent upon certain conditions being first fulfilled. 

In regard to the revision of our commercial legislation, I think I have 
already made the point clear in this House. The matter is a matter of 
first importance; it is receiving the active consideration of the Government 
of India and I personally hope that some definite progress will be registered 
during the present year. 

Before I come to the Agreement between the Bombay Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation and Lancashire, I ought to refer to one or two matters that my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, raised. He brought to notice 
the fact that the prices of Indian cotton today were far below the world 
parity, and I think he suggested that that was due to Japan’s action. 
Well, Sir, I would suggest to my Honourable friend that that suggestion 
is not entirely borne out by the facts w'hich we have in om possession. 
There are other factors at work which account for the price of Indian 
cotton being at the moment below woidd parity. I wiU mention one or two. 
The first is the size of the current cotton crop. The current cotton crop 
is estimated in the official forecast as 46‘63 lakhs of bales as compared 
with 44’37 lakhs of bales last year. Then, Sir, there is another point. The 
amount of cotton baled up to date is no less than 26*66 laklis of bales as 
compared with 20*86 lakhs of bales last year. Thirdly, Sir, the Indian mill 
consumption of Indian cotton for the current year is 9*6 lakhs of bales as 
compared with 10*5 lakhs of bales last year, and I understand that the 
Indian mills have been less ready buyers than usual this year due to 
the general lack of confidence following, it may be, the collapse of certain 
mills. These and other factors should be taken into account before 
we can definitely state what the reason is. for prices of Indian cotton being 
below the world parity at the moment. But I would point out that prices 
of Indian cotton have been rising steadily since January. 

Sir Crowasji Jeliangir: Does my Honourable friend realise that the 
extent of the crop or the demand in India has nothing to do with the 
world parity prices? 

Wie Honourable Sir Joseph Bhorei It has a great deal to do with 
the prices of Indian cotton. 

L 

Sir CJowasii Jehangir: No; it is the demand of the Indian cotton to 
be exported from India. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I now come to the Agree¬ 
ment between the Bombay Millowners' Association and Lancashire. I 
had^ ventured to hope that the somewhat, I might almost call it, hysterical 
criticisin which appeared in certain quarters in certain parts of the 
country would not have been repeated in this House, but that this House 
would have considered on its own merits and apart from any political 
■considerations an agreement which, in the opinion of those who ought 
to know, has done an immense deal to improve relations between the 
two countries. That hope has been very largely justified, but I am afraid 
not ent^ely so, and I do submit that it would be something of a tragedy 
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If the result of that Agreement were to be neutralised or nullified by the 
i3one and temper of the criticism of that Agreement. Now, Sir, let us 
-consider the criticism itself. As far as I am able to analyse it, it consists 
“partly of criticism based on the merits, and, I must frankly say, partly 
'■on criticism based on political considerations. Let us take the merits 
'first. The view of the Millowners’ Association of Bombay, so far as we 
understand it, is something of this nature. They say: 

"‘We believe that the rates which have been agreed upon by ourselves and 
the Lancasnire Delegation are sufficient to protect the Indian industry; that those 
rates will ensure inaia and Lancashire being placed on a fair level and that they 
will ensure equal and lair competition.” 

Now, Sir, if, as I have said before, the most important, the most 
representative and the most widespread organisation in the Indian textile 
.industry today comes to us and says: “We are prepared to try these 
rates for a,limited period"', is,it open to Government to say; “No, you 
want iar higner rates and greater protection"'. But let us go a little 
further and let us see what the actual difierence is between the two wings 
of the industry. I make bold to say that the difierence between that 
section of the industry which claims that it must have a more substantial 
measure of protection against Lancashire and the Millowners" Assoeiation, 
Bombay, is very small indeed. I claim to have a certain amount of 
personal acquaintance with the views of the dissentient section of the 
industry, and, if I am right, the difference between the section of the 
industry which is opposed to the Millowners" Association, Bombay, and 
.the latter, is that the former considers that a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem is sufficient against the United Kingdom, whereas the latter 
considers that 20 per cent will be sufficient. Now, Sir, who is it that 
is asking for a higher rate of duty? Firstly, it is the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. Now, what is it that they ask for? They ask 
for 25 per cent and. they have got it in this Bill. But they are apparently 
worried at the prospect of that 25 per cent coming down to 20 per cent, 
possibly in April of next year. Now, I would ask the House to remember 
'this that this request for a larger measure of protection against Lanca¬ 
shire "cotnes from that section of the industry which, speaking generally, 
has done the best and made the largest profits. > My Honourable friends, 
if they do not wish to take this from me, can take it from ’the next best 
-source, my friend, Mr. Joshi. Then, again, Sir, who is it that is asking 
for higher protection? It is the Committed of the Federation of the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce. Now, what are they'asking? They are 
asking, Sir, for the full measure of protection recommended by the Board 
against the unrestricted competition of Japan. They are out-heroding 
Herod with a vengeance, because ih.ej are going far beyond what I might 
call the most avid section of the millowners. Thirdly, the people, who 
‘are asking, I think by implicatio-n, for this higher rate of duty, are people 
like my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. We all know and it must be 
within the recollection of this House that my Honourable friend has in 
season and out of season inveighed against the grant of protection to the 
Bombay millowners. He claims, and I do not dispute his claims, to be 
‘a representative of the consumer and of the masses of the people. Now, 
what is the position that he is in effect assuming? Today when the 
Bombay millowners come and say: **We are prepared to accept a lower 
rate of duty"’, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, in effect savs; ‘'No, you 
must have a higher rate of duty and you are traitors, because you are satisfied 
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with a lower rate''. I venture to submit that nothing shows better than 
that the hollowness of the criticism against the Agreement; nothing shows- 
it better than the mental agility of my Honourable friend who can so 
easily pass from one position to another so diametrically opposite to it. 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Pass from capital to labour and from labour to- 
capital. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; Sir, that brings me to the Indo- 
Japanese Agreement. 1 think I may justiy claim that with the exception 
of a limited body of adverse critics, the overwhelming bulk of public opinion 
in this country has accepted that Agreement. (Hear, hear.) Criticism on 
details there will always be. But, Sir, when I make it plain that what 
we say is not that there are no defects in that arrangement, but that it is 
the best arrangement that could lave been to imd'er the circumstances 

with which we were faced, then, Sir, I hope that the voice of adverse 
criticism will die completely away. 1 w'ould point out that the critic who- 
takes up the position that w^e should have secured this or that, that,we 
should have imposed this limit or tha.: (jondltion overlooks the fact that we 
w’ere not dictating to a conquered enemy. We were two friendly nations 
attempting to arrive by agreement at a solution of our trade difficulties 
which would, as far as possible, adjust our ditferences and lead tO' friendly 
relations in the future. What we have secured is the ^itmost we could 
have secured if those friendly relations were to ooutinue. -Sir, I remember 
that it was once said to me by an old plahter, with whom I was negotiat- 
ing/an agreement on behalf of the Cochin Hurbar in tespect of a matter 
concerned with the- Ananaalai Tea Estates: “No business is good business 
unless both parties to the traasaction am satisfied that they have had a 
fair deal”. Now, Sir, it is only in that way that we can secure the atmos¬ 
phere which is essential if an agreement of this sort is to work 
successfully in practice. We felt that the key to the whole situation 
lay in the position of the agriculturist, We felt that if we could support 
him through the dark days through whicli he is passing, there would be 
every hope that he would regain the poriiion which has been so grievously 
undermined in the past. If, therefore, in holding the balance we allowed 
it to be weighed dovui slightly on the siae of the agriculturist, there is no 
Quae her^ who faces the position honestly, squarely and fairly who will deny 
that we were abscJutely right. Both my Honourable friends, Mr. Mody 
and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, did admit that the rehabilitation of the masses 
of this country would result in the bettering of the position of the mill 
industry itself- But while 1 am Extremely glad to have that admission 
from my Honourable friends, I Would like to point out that that does not 
seem to be the general view of the mdll-owning industry in this country; 
they must realise that ^he only hope of ilieir prosperity lies in our being 
able to increase the purchasing power of the masses. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: I think all millowners recognise that view. 

The HonoiiraMe Sir Joseph Bhore: Had they realised it to its full' 
extent,:! am quite sure that their mtieism of'the Indo-Japanese Agree¬ 
ment would have been less querulous than what it has been. 
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Mr, H. P, Mody: Slightly different. 

The Honcmrable Sir Joseph Shore: me for a moment turn to the 

criticism which fell from the Leader of lire European G-roup, a criticism 
which has been re-echoed by more than one other Member of this House. 
That criticism was chiefly directed towards emphasising the danger of 
entering a most-favoured-nation clause in our Agreement with Japan. Now, 
Sir, I venture to think that it is doing us less than justice to assume that 
we were not fully aware of all that there is to be said against the in¬ 
clusion of such a clause. In the first place, I would bring to the notice 
of the House that we have subjected th^t clause to two reservations. 
Firstly, we have retained to ourselves the power of levying special rates of 
duty in the event of a further depreciation of the yen relative to the- 
rupee- Secondly, we have derogated from that clause by fixing a quota 
for Japanese cotton pieeegoods. But apari from that, and T only refer 
to those reservations in order that they may not be lost sight of, I would 
say to my Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, that while I fully recog¬ 
nise that there is a very great deal to be said about the disadvantages of 
unqualified most-favoured-nation terms, I wo-uld put it to him that there is 
a great deal to be said on the other side. Now, I have not the time to 
traverse all that can be said against the inclusion of such a clause, or to 
set out in detail all that there is to be said on the other side. But Hon¬ 
ourable Members who would like to see the other side of the picture, pre¬ 
sented by Sir Leslie Hudson, might Ttdth advantage read the article enti¬ 
tled ’"'Trade Treaty Making’* which appeared in the Trade Supplement of 
the London Times of the 21st October, 13^3. and also the very clear state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Kunciman in the House of Commons in which he set 
out very forcibly all that there was to be said on the other side. But 
apart from these theoretical considerati'-ns. it would, T submit, be well 
to note that foreign nations have not been able to do away with this most¬ 
favoured-nation clause even in their most recent treaties. Whatever you 
may say about the Government of India, I do not think there is anyone 
who would deny to His Majesty’s Government and to the Governments of 
the dominions some measure of wisdom and experience in these matters. 
Sir, if their experience and their actions have shown anything, I submit 
they have shown the practical difficulties In the way of the abandonment 
of this most-favoured-nation clause. Then, I sai^. Sir, we are not justified in 
too lightly and hastily abandoning this clause in our commercial treaties. In 
conclusion, I would attempt to put quite briefly what it is that we have 
secured by this Agreement with Japan. We have given Japan the right to 
send up to 400 million yards of cloth to this country if she can find a sale 
for it here, in return for buying million bales of Indian cotton. The 
value of If million bales of Indian "otton is about 2f times the value of 
400 million yards of cloth, and T would ask the House to remember that 
point. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, said tiie other day that in any 
event Japan would have had to buy our cotton. May I suggest to him 
that he has overlooked some extremely significant facts? For many years 
in the past, Japan purchased on the aven^ge every year something like 
1,600,000 bales of Indian cotton- In the last t\\o years before the boycott, 
Hhat average had fallen to 1,000,000 bales, despite the increase in Japan's 
.textile production and despite the fact that there was no boycott. I leave 
it to the House to judge how much further that average woiild have fallen 
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had a relentless boycott been persisted in* I Vv’ould also leave it to the 
House to judge whether we have paid too high a price in finding what 
we have a right to consider a firm purchaser for 1| million bi^les of Indian, 
cotton. I have no doubt what the answer of this House will be. We 
must, however, make it quite clear that this period of the Agreement, name¬ 
ly, three years, we regard as merely a breathing* space during which all 
those who are concerned with the growing of Indian cotton must do 
eveiything in their power to lessen the vulnerability of the position in 
which the grower of short staple cotton finds himself today. Otherwise, 
Sir, the position at the end of throe years may be even more dangerous 
than it was six months ago. 

Now, Sir, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, I must acknowledge 
with deep appreciation all that has been said about our eSorts; and may I 
also include in the term ‘'colleasfues’* tlie ofiicers and the staff of the 
Secretariat W’hose magnificent work alone made it possible for us to con¬ 
clude our task successfully ? (ApplauseA In these changing times, it is 
extremely difiSeult to prophesy in regard to the future. That this Agree¬ 
ment will eventually turn out to the advantage of this country, we can¬ 
not today definitely guarantee. We should be extremely disappointed if it 
did not. But, Sir, what we do claim is that we endeavoured to hold the 
balance fairly between all the compering Indian interests that were com¬ 
mitted to oui* chai^ge, and that, if we placed the interests of the agricul¬ 
turist first, it was because we hold that with him lies the key to the national 
prosperity of this country. (Applause.’l 


Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
I beg to propose the names of Dr. DeSouza and Mr. Joshi to be added 
to the proposed names for the Select Committee. 


MjT. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Chair 
3 pm allow that motion to be mad© unless it-is unanimously 

accepted. The names for the Select Committee are giyen with 
the concurrence of all Parties, and at this stage the Chair is prepared to 
allow this motion provided there is no dissentient voice. 

(Several Voices of '‘No, no.’’) 

There is no unanimity about it, and so the Chair cannot allow it. 

The question is: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of elicitine opinion thereon bv the 
7th Jtdy, 1934.*’ ^ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That in the motion moved, for the words ‘ten days’ the words ‘three weeks* be . 
substituted.” 
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The Assembly divided: 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Ghuznavi, Mr, A. H. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. Y. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami, 


Murfcuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. ^ 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Yidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Roy, Kumar G, R. 

Sant Singh, Sardar, 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Smgh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P* 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur,* Mr. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Chinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dali, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

DeSouza. D:. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr W. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
Pazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G, 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hockenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sir, 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chau&ri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E, S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 

The motion was negatived. 


■Lu.vxgei,u, mr, U*. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 

Muhammad- ’ 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N 
Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Eai Bahadur S. 0. 

Xvihal Singh, Sardar, 

Noyce The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R 
Eafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Bag^bir Singh, Bai Bahadur 
Kunwar. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Yasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0 
Ramakrishna, Mr. Y. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva, 

Schuster The Honourable Sir George, 
ocott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gafchar, 
Captain. 

Sjngh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar, 

Studd,’ Mr. E. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R F 
Yarma, Mr. S. P. 

Waiihnddin,' Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Wilfjyatiillah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Takub, Sir Muhammad 
Tamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Tx Sir, will you please allow me to make a statement? 

Xt IS that, in view of the attitude taken up by the Government in this- 
matter, I very much regret to say tliat tlie three members nominated bv 
the Democratic Party to sit on this Select Committee will be unable to do so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Mmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions- Muham 
madan Eural); May I say this, Sir? Of course I am not in a position to 
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make a definite statement myself without consulting my Party; but certainly 
I feel that ten days’ time is too short. We are discussing a Finance Bill 
inside the House and another Finance Bill outside .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The names 
will in any case come ns part of the motion and it is open to any Party 
or any ]\iember to decide the course of action. The Chair thinks the 
House should get through the motion. The question is: 

*‘That the Bill further to nmend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
(Textile Protection) be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Diwan Bahadur 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, IMr. B Sitaramaraju, fir. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
Mr. B. Das, Mr. K, P. Thampan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. R. S. Sarma, L»ala Rameshwar 
Prasad Bacfla, Mr. Xabakumar Sing Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Raja Sir 
Yasudeva Rajah. Mr. .T. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, the 
Honouralde Sir Frank Noyce, Mr. G. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instructions to 
report within ten days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of Committee shall be five.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I should like to say, in regard to what has been stated by my Honourable 
friends, Mr. Neogy and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, that there is a feeling among 
a great many Members on this side of the House that in some of these 
Committees they have not been allowed sufficient time in order to make 
the investigation as complete as they would like to make, that in fact 
there has been a great deal of hustling of members in Select Committee. 
Under these circumstances, considering that we are fairly hardworked during 
this Session, I should like to ask Government to consider whether they 
cannot accommodate us in this matter. I think, as a rule, members of 
the Select Committees have done their best, but there is a certain point 
beyond which they ought not to be driven, and I should like to appeal 
to my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, if he cannot see his 
way to accommodate the members of the Select Committee who have already 
given their names. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, the only point that my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Leader of the Opposition, has raised is that the members 
of the Select Committee should not be driven in any way. So far as it 
lies in my power, I most certainly shall not do that. I am sure that the 
■Chairman of the Committee—cannot speak for him,—^will also do all in 
his power to see that no unreasonable demand is made upon any member 
of the Select Committee. Beyond that I cannot say aynthing, nor can 
I make any promise. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Under our 
Standing Orders, it is always open to a Select Committee, if it finds that it 
is unable to finish its business within the time prescribed by the House, 
to come to the House again and ask for an extension of time. Though, 
in this instance, ten days have been fixed, it is open to the Select Committee 
to come again before the House and ask for an extension of time. The 
Chair thinks that Honourable Members should decide whether they vdll 
continue on the Committee or not after seeing whether they are given a 
fair chance to examine the Bill in the Select Committee. " That would, 
on the whole, be a wise course. Anyhow, the motion includes all the 
names, and, therefore, there is no need to take a hurried decision now. 



THE INDIAN EINANGE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg 
to move: 

“That th^ Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
•certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indi^ Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) 
Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.’* 

Sir, it has not been usual in the past for the Finance Member in moving 
the consideration of the Finance Bill to make any speech, and I do not 
propose to depart from that precedent. The only thing that I would like 
“bo put before the House on this occasion is this, that circumstances are 
rather special this year. The financial proposals of the Government by 
way of taxation £T,nd otherwise are contained nob only in the Finance 
Bill, but in two excise Billsand the really important new proposals are 
'Contained in the two excise Bills which I introduced the other day. There¬ 
fore, Sir, I hope that we shall receive the co-operation of this House in 
dealing with the Finance Bill as expeditiously as possible, and that 
Honourable Members will bear in mind that there will be other oppor¬ 
tunities for discussing the issues, and the most important issues which 
have been raised in this year’s financial proposals. The incident which 
has |ust occurred shows how we all of us appreciate what a difficult legis¬ 
lative programme we have this year and how difficult it is going to be to fit 
in time for everything. I am sure that we on our side will co-operate with 
Honourable Members, and I only wish to remind them of that simple fact 
that the Finance Bill this year is, I hope, going to prove a comparatively 
non-contentious measure. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
<!ertain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office A)ct, 1898, 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vai’y the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise 
Duty) Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.” 

The House has experienced that a great many Members desire to take 
part in the discussions of the various measures, and one handicap for 
the whole House is the absence of a Standing Order prescribing the 
time limit for speeches with regard to legislation. If only the time can 
be equitably distributed, on almost every Bill, almost every Member, who 
wants to take part in the discussions, can take part. It has been pointed 
out by my predecessor that in matters covered by the scope of the Stand¬ 
ing Orders, and in the absence of a Standing Order, the House can impose 
a restraint upon itself. If it is the desire of the House, for instance, 
that in the discussion of the Finance Bill, no speech should exceed half an 
hour, except with the permission of the Chair, the Chair is prepared to 
a,gree to that. It is entirely left to the House. 

Several Honourable Members: We cannot agree. 

( 2367 ) 
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Mr, President (The Honouiable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Honourable. 
Members don't want to have a time limit? 

Several Honourable Members: No, Sir, we don't agree. 

Sir Abdur Eaiiim (Calcutta and Suburbs; Muhammadan Urban); Sir, we 
will try to cut short our speeches, but we don't want to lay down any 
precedent for the future. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: Muham¬ 
madan Urban); Sir, the present depression has affected every class of 
people in the country. The persons who are affected most are the lower* 
middle class whose income ranges between Es. 50 and Es. 150 per mensem. 
These persons have to maintain a large family. They have to maintain a. 
number of their relatives who are unable to find employment and they have 
to keep their position in society. The burden of indirect taxation which 
the Government have imposed this year fails on this class and is felt very 
acutely by them. Any additional direct taxation will be a great cruelty. 

Sir, I personally know a number of cases in which great hardship has-, 
been experienced duiing the past. It is not the faijdt- 
of the Income-tax Department or any particular officer, but it is due 
to the policy introduced and adopted by this House. So far as the small 
shopkeepers are concerned, I feel very strongly that in many eases it is- 
really not possible for them to produce such statements of their income as- 
may satisfy the Income-tax Department on the point that they are not 
taxable, and so they are at the mercy of the assessment officers who go- 
round the ba 2 :ar and prepare notes for their own guidance or are left at^ 
the mercy of their neighbours and rivals in tlie trade from whom informa¬ 
tion is obtained in certain eases. There is some justification, no doubt,, 
in imposing income-tax ^ the income of salaried servants which this 
class of people get regtiiarly after a deduction of certain percentage, 
because they have now i*^3n profited to a great extent through the fall 
m prices of commodities generally, and. they not only really get a certain 
fixed amoimt monthly, but most of them get their annual gi-aded incre¬ 
ments too. But, Sir, the case of small traders, repairers, hawkers and 
agents is quite different and should in no way be compared with them. 
This class of people is neither generally educated, nor can they afford to 
meet the expenses of book-keeping. Their incomes are limited and also 
subject to fluctuation every day, and, in these hard days, many of them 
are the worst victims of general depression all round the country. Sir, I 
assure you that last year was very troublesome for most of such people. In 
the absence of proper accounts of one's income, the Income-tax * Officer 
is quite justified in making any estimate of the income as he likes of the 
assessee which no doubt is based on any information, right or wrong, re¬ 
ceived by him. I, therefore, submit that this class of people is subjected 
to very great hardship and is in a really helpless position, and their ease 
fully deserves to be considered favourably. 

Sir, I also find no justification in imposing a higher rate of taxation in 
the case of '^registered firms" than on “unregistered firms" or “individuals". 

I think registered firms should be entitled to have certain advantages and' 
facilities over the others, but here I find the reverse is the ease. The 
Partnership Act has only been passed last year, and, under the said Act, 
thousands of private firms, consisting of two or more partners, are now 
being registered throughout the country. Erespective of the fact as to> 
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what capital they have or w'hat their annual output is, they are now 
bound to pay a higher rate of taxation. May 1 ask, Sir, whether this 
has been imposed on them by way of penalty for having themselves 
“registered" ? If this is not the case, as I believe it is not, then there 
should be no difference between registered and unregistered firms, and the 
scale of rate fixed for various figures of income should be equally applied 
to all. I do hope, the Honourable the Finance Member will consider my 
point and give relief to those who do not come under the category of well- 
to-do people and who are very much helpless nowadays. I suggest, Sir, 
that this last Finance Bill of "the Honourable Sir George Schuster should 
not be a source of further difficulties to the traders in these hard and diffi¬ 
cult times. 

Sir, I am very much disappointed to find that the postage on book 
packets and samples has been proposed to be increased from April next. 
This will no doubt hit a great deal all the traders of this country who 
are already suffering from general depression in the business. In the 
year 1931, I suggested a quainter anna postage for a packet weighing two 
tolas or fraction thereof and I raised the point through an amendment, not 
only with a view to reducing the postage merely, but to increase the 
revenue as w^ell. With the exception of Mr. K. Ahmed, who opposed me 
on that occasion—^lie has now ceased to attend this Honourable House for 
a long time and so he is not present today,—all Honourable Members who 
spoke on my motion were iff support of the reduction proposed by me upon 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Sams, the then Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs, stood up and said: 

I do not propose to controvart any of the an^ments that have been urged 
in favour of this motion, because I am prepared to look into the question and see 
what my Department can do. In the short time that I have had at my disposal since 
receiving notice of the amendment, it has been impossible for me to look carefully 
into so delicate and intricate a matter as rates. I would deprecate the House taking 
any decision on the question and if my Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur Haji 
Wajihuddin, will withdraw his amendment, I shall be most happy to go into the 
whole question.’* 

You will find it at page 2621 of the Assembly Debates of the 24th 
March, 1931. I may remind the House that on this my Honourable friend; 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, proposed * that consideration of my amendment be 
adjourned for a day, but Mr. Sams said in reply that he required “adequate 
time" for consideration of the question. I now find with regret that, 
a result of consideration for a long period of three years, instead of reducing 
the rate from half an anna to quarter of an anna, it has been increased to 
three quarters of an anna. In his speech delivered the other day, in intro¬ 
ducing the Budget, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that 
this cluinc’e has been proposed “as the book packet method of transmission 
is undoubtedly being abused and a change is urgently necessary to stop the 
diversion, with consequent loss of revenue that is occurring of postcard 
traffic to the book packet category". In the circumstances explained b\ 
my Hoziourable friend, I would say that the remedy suggested by him 
cannot solve the problem in the true sense. He should have proposed half 
anna postcard instead of three quarter anna packet, and this, I say from the 
business point of view, would be a source of increase to a great extent 
rather than a decrease in revenue. Sir, I find no justification in allowing 
quarter anna rate for “newspapers", “monthly journals" and “advertisers" 
and denying same concessions to “packets" of hon« fide trade circulars 
catalogues, ])rinted matters and samples. Perhaps the Government are 
i|uite unaware/of the fact that many business houses have a'lrcady curtailed 
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theix expenses by reducing the number of trade circulars by post and have 
adopted newspaper advertising scheme which costs them cheaper than 
post circulars, and further increase in the x^roposed postage rate is bound 
to make further reduction in the number of packets to be transmitted 
through post resulting in loss to the Postal Department. Let me say, Sir, 
that vithout ail the facts in view the Department cannot expect to increase 
its income simply by raising the rates. I would earnestly advise the Gov¬ 
ernment to start a ‘‘reduced rate'" policy only as a trial for a year, and 
watch the consequent good result thereof, which, I am sure, would be 
quite satisfactory to ail concerned. I may say that the Postal Department 
is proposing to cut the branch on which they axe resting, and they do not 
care to see which way the wind is blowing. They must remember that 
business is the soul of life and they should run the Department on com¬ 
mercial lines. Nothing is impossible to a willing mind. Do not calculate 
only the loss by reduction of postage, but add the extra volume of business 
which will be done as a result of reduced rate; unless the officials concerned 
consider the point in this light, they will not be able to come to the right 
conclusion. Anyhow', I have done my duty and I do not wish to say more 
in this matter. 

I must congratulate the Commerce Member for his timely action of re¬ 
moving the duty from liide, but, Sir, may I ask w'hy the duty from skin 
has not been removed? Is it not a fact that the export of both raw^ and 
tanned skin has been decreasing from year to year? Do Government 
want to see this trade totally collapse and ruined like the hide trade, 
and then come forward with a proposal to remove the duty from skin ? 
Sir, I think the Government are labouring under a wrong notion that India 
has a monopoly of the skin, and no matter if there is a duty, the importing 
countries will have to buy. The position is not such. India comes fourth 
in order of export of skin, and America, the chief buyer of skin, has reduced 
its quota of purchase.’ The chief importing countries for skins are the 
United Kingdom and America, and both these countries offer competitive, 
prices for Indian skin. The South African Government have sanctioned 
a bounty of £39,000 to the hide and skin export trade of that country, and 
it lias become very difficult for the Indian exporter to compete wdtli 
the other countries wffiich receive half from their Government. I hope tlie 
(lovernment of India will, if not this year, suz'ely next year, remove the 
duty from skin also. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which w'as then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

As the new Constitution is under lu'eparatiou, I take this opportunity 
to draw' the attention of the Government to certain impoi-tant points which 
I eotild get no proper chance to discuss on previous occasions. Sir, I 
desire to appeal for safeguard in the new Constitution for one of the 
first and foremost principles of oiur liberty, namely, the immunity of the 
personal law' of each and every community of India from interference by 
the State, w'hieh, though no doubt guaranteed by Parliamentary Statute, 
has been jeopardised by the passage of the Child Marriage Eestraint Act 
of 1929. In spite of the fact that the Government consistently held the . 
fundamental prmcix:>le of religious neutrality, they took part in "this parti-» 
cular matter, four years ago, simx3ly on the plea to alleviate human suffer-’ 
ing, which is a very good intention and I appreciate it w'armly. But T fincf: 
that Indian masses consider such alleged reforms as an interference in ’ 
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religious matters whieh no doubt have excited the greatest resentment. I 
may say, Sir, that Indians individually are perfectly at liberty to believe 
or practise according to their own religion^ and I am also satisfied that 
the Government had no intention to impose any restriction by means of 
legislation unless it was perfectly in harmony with the views of confirmed 
religious leaders of each community in India. It is no doubt ah admitted 
fact, that so far as the Muslim marriage is concerned, it is a religous sanc¬ 
tion, and the Muslims are governed by their personal law.' Under the 
circumstances, the Government on the last occasion adopted a policy which 
was considered as an interference with our personal law. I, therefore, 
feel that it is now absolutely necessary that some clear provision should be 
made in the proposals of His Majesty's Government for the Indian Con¬ 
stitutional Eeforms. The fact,is this that when I introduced in 1983 my 
Bill to exclude Muslims from the operation of the Sarda Act on religious 
grounds, the Honourable Member of the Government declared on the fioor 
of the House that when the Government supported the Sarda Bill in 1929: 

“It was felt that it would tend to alleviate human suffering and to promote 
the welfare of the race and that it. was not from any wanton desire ,to interfere with 
tne religious practice .or beliefs of any community in this country.’’ 

Hence, the Government were not able to even accept my motion for 
circulation of the amending Bill for eliciting Muslim public opinion thereon. 
I was very much disappointed with this unexpected answer and I cannot 
understand how the Government can claim that they supported the Sarda 
Bill simply to better the lot of the sufiering humanity, for the institution 
of early marriages is not the solitary evil under which the Indian nation 
groans. The Government can take credit to themselves for such a humani¬ 
tarian principle, and I think it is their duty to realise that they had suid- 
ported the Sarda Bill in the face of almost united Muslim opposition and 
thus unintentionally wounded their religious susceptibilities. Sir, the least 
that they should have done was to support my motion for circulation of the 
BUI whole-heartedly. May I ask, Sir, what justification the Government 
had in taking part in a matter which conflicts with the religious code of 
Muslims and inflicting a piece of legislation on them under the pious garb 
of humanity when the Government themselves admit that; 

“It is the fixed principle of the Government of India not to interfere in any way 
whatsoever with the personal laws and customs of the different peoples of India uhless 
they have very strong and conclusive evidence that the change is desired by the 
people who are affected.” 

Now, the question naturally arises as to what extent have the Govern¬ 
ment adhered to that principle im this particular, matter and on what 
authority they decided to improve the lot of the unwilling people ? In my 
last year's speech in this House, I already quoted certain references from 
the speech delivered in the Assembly on the 3rd February, 1931, by my 
esteemed friend, the Leader of the House, the Honourable Sir Brojendra 
Mitter, which clearly shows that so far as the Muslims and this Bill are 
concerned, the Government had adopted a policy which was disapproved 
throughout the country. I may be pjardoned, Sir, if I ask the Government 
in what other spheres have they acted upon their professions of humanity. 
Was it not real humanity to fight .against the intoxicating drink evil ? Is 
- it not a fact that for the sake of 20 crores oi rupees in revenue, the Govern- 
ment opposed the Prohibition Besolution moved by me in 1925 ? May I 
;/-ask, Sir, is it not real humanity.to put to an end the shameless evil of 
/'prostitution? The whole country is clamouring against this, but I am 
/'" doubtful whether the Government have ever done anything to eradicate 
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this. Will they be prepared to accept a Bill if I may bring it tomorrow to 
that effect ? I say, Sir, where there is a will, there is a way. Have Govern¬ 
ment ever shown sympathy for those Muslim ladies who today find them¬ 
selves in great distress being imable to claim Khula or dissolution of mar¬ 
riages for want of Sharai Qazi, which post has long since been abolished 
by the Government of India for no valid reason. I think I must point out 
quite frankly that it is not my intention to charge the Government with 
having intentionally adopted the policy of supporting the Sards Bill, nor 
do I charge them with having intentionally wounded the Muslim sentiment 
by opposing my motion for circulation of my Amendment Bill, but what 
T wanted at the time of moving for circulation was not to seek an immediate 
exclusion of the Muslim community from the operation of the Barda Act, 
but to urge that an overwhelming majority of the Muslim community 
considers the Sarda Act as an interference in their religion. If the majority 
of Muslim public opinion turns out in favour of my Amendment Bill, then 
and there alone I would have requested the permission to bring the con¬ 
sideration motion before the House, otherwise not. This being the whole 
situation, T do not see any reasonable ground on which the Government 
opposed this very modest request since the Government themselves seek 
to be guided by public opinion. I mav remind the House that the motion 
for the circulation of the Khaddar Bill to elicit public opinion last year 
came from the Government themselves. I now urge the Goveramont for 
the revival of the post of Kazi in India. According to my information, up 
to the year 1846, there was a post of Kazi appointed bv the Government 
which was verv much helpful in disposing of cases of dissolution of mar¬ 
riages, restoration of conjugal rights, etc., among the Muslims. Accord¬ 
ing to the Muslim Law, such cases cannot take proper course unless the 
judge is a Muslim. If a man becomes imable to discharge the duties of 
a husband towards his wife, on account of insanity, leprosy, etc., eb*., the 
wife is fully enritled to apply to a court for legal separation. A man leaves 
his house without any information to his wife and remains absent from 
home for many years and no news are heard about him and his wnfe has 
no other means of livelihood and cannot remarry any other man until a 
legal separation is affected, and this can in no way be carried out unless the 
Judge is a Muslim. So, in the absence of such a Judge, what will be the 
consequences? She appeals to a Court of which the Judge is a uon-Muslim 
and he effects the legal separation. How, if she becomes satisfied with his 
decision and marries another man, this second marriage wnll be an invalid 
one in the eye of her religion and thus she would be leading an immoral 
life. If she is not satisfied with the decision of that Judge, she does not 
marry on grounds of religious prohibitions. How is she then to lead her 
life? How is she to provide for her little children? Is it not a picture 
worth pitying? Is it not the duty of the Government to do the needful 
in the matter? This is not a new demand, and we are. inviting the atten¬ 
tion of the Government for many years, hut to no effect. 8ir, in the year 
1917, on the occasion of the visit of the Bight Honourable the Secretary 
of State for India, just before the introduction of the Montford Beform 
scheme, a deputation of Hlemas and leading Muslims, attending upon them 
at this Imperial City, put forth in an item of their address a proposal to 
the same effect. Ho doubt it is a most discouraging thought that since 
then it has not received the least attention on the part of the Goveriiment. 
Benresentations, which were made from time to time by Muslim ronferonces 
and meetings, remain no doubt a dead letter. I, therefore, invite ihe im- 
mediate attention of the Government of India, and, tbrougli them o<* TTis ’ 
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Majesty’s Government to the effect that it is absolutely necessaiy that 
clear provisions should be added on these important matters in the lorth- 
coming Constitution. It is never too late to mend. All is well thiit ends 
well. 

Sir, I also wish to refer to another case of unsympathetic treatment of 
the Government with some of the house-owners in some of the cantonments, 
that is, the land policy of the Government recently inaugurated in ^ the 
name of reform in the cantonment administration. So far as I have Seen 
informed, I can say that the house-owners have millions invested in 
bungalows built by them in the cantonments, for the residence of mili tary 
officers. Time there was when the military officers of the old days induced 
people to invest their money in building houses for military officers hi the 
cantonments. It is said that the Government then approached the people- 
ir they would come to the help of the Government and build the houses 
they needed for the residence of their military officers. It is also said that 
all sorts of facilities, concessions and inducements were offered. One such 
inducement was the grant of plots of land required for building such houses 
free of all rent in perpetuity. I understand that there were no leases then. 
The Government wanted houses to be built and the officers commanding 
the station, the Brigade and the District gave free grants of land for this 
purpose. I understand there is no record of such grants with the Govern¬ 
ment. For several scores of years, these people were recognised to be the 
owners of the land and the house for all practical purposes. They had a 
free right to seU, mortgage the property or to give it away as a gift, if 
it was built on an old free holding. In 1924, the Government enacted the 
New Cantonments Act, with the object of introducing the spirit of reform 
in cantonment administration and from that date began an era of some 
harassment and loss to the house-owners and the gradual destruction of 
their cherished rights and interests in property. The Government created 
a land department and this department has found out some old rules and 
regulations which bear the name of Bengal Eegulations. These regulations 
are said to have been made between the years 1789 and 1899 and are said 
to give the Government a right to resume the land given away 80 or 100 
years back as » free grant, if they choose to do so, by paying the cost of 
the material of the property standing thereon. So far as I can understand 
there is no record to show that these grants were made under those regula¬ 
tions. It is not asserted on behalf of the Government that those regulations 
were ever mentioned to the house-owners when they were granted land 
to build bungalows thereon. I think, Sir, that in 99 oases out of 100, the 
owners did not know if these regulations at all existed and, if so, under 
which old discarded record they lay buried. But, Sir, the land department 
of the Government has now disclosed these regulations and the Government 
claim, on the basis of these, that there is a legitimate presumption that 
all land in the cantonments belongs to the Government and that the grants 
which were made in old days to house-owners were subject to those regula¬ 
tions for the mere reason that those regulations governed such grants of 
land and existed in some corner of the Government office. I am speaking 
with regard to bungalows for military officers only and not for other hoizses 
of the cantonments. Sir, I leave it to you to judge how far such a presump¬ 
tion can be justified and what its moral value can be. To frame some 
regulations, to keep them hidden from the public at the time when ^ants 
of land were made to induce the people to invest their money in building 
^.bungalows for military officers and then, after the passing of scores of 
years, when the property built on these sites has perhaps changed hands 
several times, to come out with a claim that the land was given away 
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subject to Bengal Eegulations which gave the Government a right to resume 
the land and to take possession of the property on payment of some nominal 
compensation—I am putting this matter before the House with a view to 
be enlightened if my information is in any way wrong. Sir, I know that 
the land in private occupation in a cantonment is of three definite descrip¬ 
tions. Either it is Government land, given away in old ways as a free grant, 
or given on lease, or it is a privately-owned land never acquired on pay¬ 
ment of price by the Government, but simply included in the cantonment 
as a sanitary measure necessary in the interests of troops. The Bench of 
two Honourable Judges of the High Court of Calcutta exploded this theory 
of the Government and held in the well-known Barrackpore case that such 
a presumption was wrong and that the Government should produce evidence 
of tlieir being the OTvmer of the land, before they could be legally recognised 
as owners. But this view was not accepted by the Privy Council and on 
the merits of the case the Privy Council held the presumption to hold good 
in that ease. This, I think, has given Government a han(Ee to make claims 
of land. I understand demands are being made from the house-owners 
to admit Government ownership of land and the apprehension is this that, 
when this is secured, the next step would be a demand for lease and rent. 
On tlu‘ score of this presumption, a large number of bungalows in the 
cantonments of Peshawar, Nowshera, Kohat and Rawalpindi were resumed 
last year. Out of the houses that have already been resumed, some were 
such as were occupied by the owners themselves. I think that the Govern¬ 
ment plea is that they want more houses and, therefore, they are having 
them by resuming sites, but I have reason to believe that the Peshawar and 
Eaw^alpindi house-owners had made it clear that, if more houses were need¬ 
ed, they were willing to construct them, on vacant portions of their large 
compounds and reserve them for military use. There were building sites 
also available in those cantonments, and if those sites were leased to them, 
they would have built new- bungalows thereon for the exclusive use of 
military officers. It is also a fact that most of the houses already resumed 
were in occupation of military officers. May I ask. Sir, what w^as the 
meaning of resumption in the case of those houses? I think the only 
change is that instead of a private person^ the Government are the owners 
of the house. The right of an owner to live in his house has been recognis¬ 
ed by Statute, and wffien the Government brought an amending Bill to 
withdraw this right in 1930, this House disapproved the Government 
attempt by rejecting the Bill. But what could not be achieved in the 
Legislature is now being achieved by executive proceedings under cover 
of a right to resume. Sir, this procedure has created an impression in the 
minds of people that the so-called resumj)tion is nothing but a desire to 
become owners of valuable houses by paying nominal amounts as com¬ 
pensation. I, therefore, ask. Sir, is it strengthening co-operation, or 
destroying the one that exists ? Sir, I hope you will excuse me for saying 
that the Government may use their pow'erful agency, but it is not a good 
policy to sow discontent where there is good-will and mutual regard at 
present. They must remember that contentment is a great gain,—and no 
doubt the blessings are not valued till they are gone. If, Sir, the Govern¬ 
ment w'ant houses, the house-owners should be given a chance to provide 
the number of bungalows required; and,, without good and strong rea^sons, 
the policy of resumption should be stopped in the interest of both the 
rulers and the ruled. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say a few words with regard to tlie ^ 
question of the separation of Sadar Bazaar from the Cantonment oh 
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Ambala. Since the last few months, I am receiving repeated representations 
from responsible-quarters against, the said proposal. Out of them I would 
like to read at least one signed by hundreds of prominent gentlemen of 
ail castes and creeds, which runs as follows: 

“We the undersigned residents of Suddar Bazar,, Ambala Cantonment, strongly 
oppose any scheme of separating Suddar Bazar from the Military Area on the follow¬ 
ing grounds : 

(1) It will adversely affect the trade, which is mainly dependent on the support of 
the military troops. 

f2) It will considerably decrease the value of landed property. 

(3) It will affect the sanitation of the Suddar Bazaar, as the proposed Municipal 
Committee will have no sufficient funds to spend on this item. 

(4) By the creation of the New Municipal Committee women of ill-fame and other 
bad characters will come to reside in this area, which will seriously affect tho 
morals of the troops. 

(5) The proposed New Municipal Committee will be a hot-bed for communal 
politics and personal disputes. 

(6) It is requested that the people will gladly submit to the rule of a corporation, 
a sole or nominated Board, rather than suffer separation.*’ 

’Under the circumstances, I would appeal to the Government to recon¬ 
sider their decision in the matter or at least i>ostpone fmther progress in 
this direction until the residents of Sadar Bazar, Ambala,* may subnait their 
unanimous demand in this matter. The residents of Ambala would be 
well ad’V'ised to remember that; “United we rise; divided we fall*’ and 
“Haste makes Waste”. They should come to an agreement amongst 
themselves and then should press their demand in this direction. Sir, I 
must apologise for the time I have taken today and I now resume my seat. 

lULs:, M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Sir, I congratulate my Honourable friend, Haji Wajihud- 
din, on his catching the eye of the Honourable the President on opening 
the debate today on the Finance Bill: Sir, I hope I should be excused 
if I take some time on different subjects today, because, during, the Budget 
discussion, I did not get a chance and 1 could not catch the eye of the 
Honourable the President and was thus not in a position to express my 
views on that occasion on any subject. 

First of all, I want to say that we on this side of the seriously 

object to this attitude of the Government which they have adopted today 
about not allowing sufficient time to the Select Committee to consider the 
Textile Protection Bill. Sir, this is not the first time that we are feeling 
this trouble. This is a long-standing grievance, a sort of wdiat may be 
called a chronic disease, that the Government attitude in this, connection 
always is that they do not give sufficient time to us to consider their 
different measures. You will find, Sir, that the Government do not realise 
as to what difficulties we are in. They think that just 'as they have so 
many Secretariats, so we have a large Secretariat to back us, or they 
think that just as they have such a large number of clerks sitting in the 
galleries, so also we have got a gallery here of clerks who may help us in 
all these measures. An Honourable Member of the Executive Council is 
responsible for a particular portfolio or for a particular work, just as you 
will find from the fact that as soon as the motion about the reference of 
the textile protection measure to a Select Committee was passed, my 
Honourable friends, Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Frank Noyce, both left the 
House, because they have not got sufficient interest in the general Finance 
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Bill, And the burden now is on the shoulders of my Honourable friend, 
Sir George Schuster. But what is the case for us? Just now we have 
hnished one measure, and the other measure is before us and we are asked 
to express our views on it. Sir, we take one Bill in the morning and 
another late in the evening. It is very difficult for us, after giving so 
much time and after reading so many papers, to get sufficient time to 
discuss measures in the Select Committee'at 10 a.m. and after 5 p.m. I 
have been in several Select Committees, and on several occasions I have 
found that the meetings of the Select Committee have taken place before 
10 A.M. and sometimes even after 5 p.m. Tomorrow, there is a meeting 
of the Standing Haj Committee at 10 a.m. How is it possible for us to 
study in the night the papers which are supplied by the Department and 
see what questions are there and what supplementary questions should be 
asked on them and, then, in the morning, at 10 a.m., attend a meeting 
of the Select Committee, and froru 11 a.m. sit in the Assembly and make 
its quorum. Even at the present moment, all the Members of the 
Treasury Benches have left the House and we are making the quorum of it. 
If the Non-Official Members leave the House, T am afraid there will be 
no quorum. Now, Sir, the Bill that has been referred to the Select 
Committee contains several different items and it is really impossible to 
do any justice to them in the Select Committee even if it were to sit for 
ten days continuously. There are so many different subjects and there are 
the two reports of the Tarffif Board and the two Agreements to be consi¬ 
dered, and then there are volumes of evidence to be gone through. So, 
where is the time to discuss that Bill in the Select Committee in ten days 
only? Further, we are sitting even tomorrow, and during all these ten 
days there are only two Sundays and my friends in the Committee are to 
sit in the Assembly for the remaining eight days. I hope that my friends 
opposite will not be willing to sit on a Sunday though they sit on Fridays. 
If Government say that they are willing to sit on Sundays also, I say, 
Sir, we have other works to do. Then, Sir, -where is the time to consider 
various points and how will it be possible for them to prepare the report 
unless the report is already printed and typed to be placed before the Select 
Committee after 5 p.m. any day and th^ Members may be asked to sign it. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury); Order, order: 
The House has decided to allow ten days for the Select Committee and the 
Honourable Member has got no right to criticise that decision of the 
House except on a motion for rescinding that decision. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahm ad: I bow to your ruling, Sir, but I want to 
criticise the action of Government which they take on such occasions. 

I am not saying this with reference to this particular Bill only, but my 
criticism is with regard to the attitude of Government generally. (Hear, 
hear.) Whenever any measure comes before the House, they do not 
think whether it is reasonable or unreasonable. They always come and 
say: “Gome and decide it by means of votesThey are aware, of 
course, that they have got 26 Nominated Official Members and 13 Nomi¬ 
nated Non-Official Members and also they have got ten Members of the 
European Group. Apart from that, there are many Yamin Khans and 
^milar others to support them. (Laughter.) 

*^Agar shah roze ra go-ed ^huh-ust in 
Ba Ba^ed goft inah mah parrin.^* • " 
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Then, there are Anglo-Indians who are Indians and Europeans at the 
same time. These men sometimes put a garb of an Indian and take 
their seats as an Indian, but when the time of supporting the Government 
comes, they become Europeans and blind supporters of the bureaucracy. 
If the Government term the day time as night, they will shout that it is 
night and the moon and stars are shining in the sky. I cannot understand 
their mentality and no one can ever understand them. 

Sir, though I have got many grievances, at present I wull restrict 
myself to the question of agriculture. The condition of the agriculturist 
nowadays is so bad that it cannot even be imagined. There is none now¬ 
adays who can purchase even their land. Not only have they not got 
sufficient clothing, but they, zamindars and tenants, are starving. They 
are not half-clothed, but they go rather naked nowadays. Even if they 
want to sell their lands, there is no one willing to purchase them at 
any price and the Government Members are sitting tight on their Benches 
and they always give the lame excuse that the subject of agriculture is a 
provincial subject. My experience is that the Government are really doing 
nothing for these agriculturists and they do not w^ant to do anything for 
them. They shirk their responsibility. Whenever we raise any question 
about the betterment of these agriculturists, they say they have done 
something for the wheat and that the subject is a provincial one. But 
I wish to say now that the agriculturists really deserve some sympathy 
from the Central Government and Provincial Governments cannot do 
anything for them with regard to many questions. (Hear, hear.) Apart 
from this, Provincial Governments have limited resources, they cannot 
do more than what they are doing. Whatever they are realising from 
zamindars and tenants is in itself a cruelty. Sir, I cannot understand 
this lame excuse of transferred or provincial subjects. All the milk which 
is in the cow is being taken by the Central Government, and then the 
Provincial Governments are asked to feed the cow. Is it, Sir, just and 
proper? All the money which the agriculturists earn and all the troubles 
which they undergo in producing the agricultural products are for the benefit 
of the Central Government. Whatever they earn, they give to 
the Central Government. Whatever they get, they give to my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir George Schuster, for maintaining a big Army in this 
country. Their last drop of blood is to quench the thirst of the Army. 
But when the question comes to help them, my Honourable friends, Mr. 
Bajpai and Sir George Schuster, stand up and say that this a provincial 
subject and they cannot do anything for them. I want to know really who 
pays these 77 crores of rupees under the head “Eevenue*' ? Is it not true 
that it is'the agriculturists who pay all these 77 crores, 82 lakhs and 
88 thousand rupees? 

Sir Oowasii Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
What about income-tax? i’ 

Mr. M, Maswood Aiimad: I am coming to income-tax presently. Who 

4 pm income-tax? I want my Honourable friend to inform 

’ * the House who pays the income-tax really. Out j{ whose 
money does Sir Cowasji Jehangir pay the income-tax? It is the agricul¬ 
turist who enables men like Sir Cowasji Jehangir to pay their income-tax. 
These gentlemen invest their money in industrial milJs in which they 
produce cloths, and, by selling these cloths to the agriculturists, they 
get money and by this way they make huge profits and, out of these 
profits, they pay income-tax to Government .and keep a large portion of 
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the y^rofitis to themselves, li the agriculturist does not purchase tiheir 
cloth, lio\r can the indu* 5 trialist get- money to pa^ his income-tax? In this 
way, Sir, it will be seen that the entire revenue which the Government 
get is really the money ot the agriculturists. If you will see the expendi¬ 
ture side, it will be found tliat only five lakhs and 59 thousand are to be 
'3pent this year on irrigation. This is the nominal amount which it to be 
spent for tlie benefit of the agriculturists while 77 crores are takien from 
the agriculturists. The great trouble which we feel is that Government 
inteiest themselves only In those subjects in which my Honourable iriends 
of the European Group, who are all absent now—and none of them are 
present in this House,—are interested. As the Members of the European 
Group have no interest in agriculture, so also Government do not take 
any interest in agriculture. But I want to warn them, though they are 
not here, and I hope my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, who is an 
Anglo-Indian and who can represent the Europeans as well, will inform 
them that they cannot get any profit unless they improve the condition 
of the agiieulturist in this country. If they want to benefit themselves, 
they must do something to increase the purchasing power of the agri- 
cuiturisis, otherwi=;e they will be nowhere, 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry G-idney (Nominated Non-Official): I maisL ask 
for vej'j long notice of that message. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Twenty hours notice is quite sufficient. 
(Laughter,) 

I want to tell my friends that it is only the agriculturist who can 
purchase the articles manufactured in their industries and so they must 
be sympathetic to tliis poor class of people. I have already shown that 
95 cent of the revenue of the Government really comes from the agri¬ 
culturists, but the Government in these days do not spend even one per 
cent for the improvement of the agriculturists in the country. In this 
connection I w"ant to make certain suggestions. 

Eirstiy, there must be a Alinister for Agiiculture in this cou.utry 1 
hope. Sir, you will excuse me if I say something on this question nov’, 
because I was not able to catch the eye of the President when the question 
of re adjustment of portfolios was discussed. At present, this Depart>nent 
is a kind of hGteh-jjOtch Department. Whatever has been left out from 
file difierent Departments are entrustoci to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bajpai. Sir, clerks keep important papeis in separate files and w^hen 
tliey find some minor papers which they cannot keep in any x>Qrticu]ar 
file, they start a new file for it and call it the miscellaneous’file, and so 
this is the miscellaneous Department of the Government of India. 
Luekil} my Honourable friends, Sir Brojendra Mitter, Sir George Schuster 
and Sir Harry Haig are each responsible for one Department only, but m\- 
Honourable friends, Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir J‘azl-i- 
Husaiii are responsible each for more than one Dexiartment. You will 
find that the Commerce and Industries Department are Departments just 
like a iiusband having three wives, while the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands is like a wife with three husbands wlio cannot do justice 
to anybody. (Laughter.*) That is the ease. There is some udatioii 
bctw^een Commerce and Kailways, there is some relation between Indus¬ 
tries and Labour, but if you will look into the Depaidment of my Honour* 
able triend, Mr. Bajpai - , . 
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Mr. Cr. S. Bajpai (Secretary Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): I think the suggestion of polyandrous practice levelled against 
me or against Sir Eazl-i-Husain will not be appreciated by a true Muslim 
like him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If you find the Department of Educttion, 
Health and Lands, you will see that sometimes the question of emigi*ation 
is dealt with, sometimes the question of health, and sometimes the ques¬ 
tion of pilgrimage, and all sorts of questions are dealt with in this Depart¬ 
ment, and I think it is very difficult to do justice to any of these questions 
by the Department which administers them. I suggest, therefore, that 
there must be a Minister for Agriculture at the Centre and a IMinister 
for Agriculture also in the Provinces. In the Provinces it is often found 
that the Ministers are called the Ministers for Local Self-Government 
or the Ministers for Education, and so on, but I do not find at least in 
my Province any separate Minister for Agriculture. 

Sir Oowasii Jehangir: There is a Minister who looks after agriculture 
in every Province. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahniad: In'my Province, *the Minister for Education 
is also in charge of the Department of Agriculture. I w^ant a separate 
Minister for Agriculture. In the Government records, the Minister is 
called tbe Minister for Education, and because the importance of agricul¬ 
ture iKS not present in the minds of the Government, they call this in this 
way. I want that there should be a separate Minister In charge of only 
the Department of Agriculture in the Centre and in Provinces. Some of 
my Honourable friends may say that the creation of a separate Ministry 
for Agriculture in every Province will involve certain expenditure, but I 
say that this question of expenditure should not stand in the way ot the 
creation of separate Ministries of Agriculture, because this will benefit 
the agriculturists in every way and because almost the entire revenue of 
the Central and Provincial Governments really comes out of the pocket 
of the agriculturists. India is an agricultural country, 95 per cent of the 
population live on agriculture, and so their interests must be foremost ir. 
the eyes of the Government. 

My second suggestion is this. Tlie Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch should be converted into the Imperial Council of Agriculture. 
At present the work done by this Department is to make researches. 
Wli.-?t is that research work? I have got here before me several reports, 
but I do not want to waste the time of the House by reading them. It is 
said in these reports that at such and such a time the paddy and wheat 
grow and the length of the flower is so much and the breadth of the leaf 
is so much, and so on. What is all this nonsense? What have we got 
to do if the leaf of the paddy or the wheat is two inches in width or one 
inch in width? What have they done for improving the condition of the 
agriculturist and to improve the productive capacity of the land? What 
have they done for improving irrigation in this country? What 
have they done to dig good wells in the country? At what rate they 
supply electricity? What have they contributed to the agriculturists 
when they wanted some help for improving the irrigation system of the 
laud? They have not done anyfching in that direction. They have only 
done some research work. I submit that this Department should not 
, restrict itself to research work alone, rather it should see to i\]l other 
aspects of the case. 
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Another complaint tlnat I have to bring to the notice of the Honse is 
this. It is well known that all the representatives of the people are in 
the t'entral Legislature and yet this Imperial Council of Agriculturax 
Kesearch have taken only two Members from this Assembly to serve on 
their Council. Is it not’shameful that, in spite of there being so many 
Afembers in the Assembly, they have taken only two? How is it possible 
then for .Members, who come from diSerent Provinces and who leally 
know tile condition and the situation of their Province, to express their 
views? What they have done in that connection is that last yeai there 
was one iiieetiiig of tlie Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch held in 
one of thc‘ rooms of the Assembly Sector of the House. But as yet we 
do nol know whether such a meeting will again be held or not. I think 
at every Session of the Assembly they should have two sittings, one at 
the beginning and one at the end, so that Members from the different 
Provinces may attend the meetings and express their views. About three' 
years liave passed, but these two gentlemen, who w^ere elected three 
years agi , are still there and no motion has been made to elect new^ 
inenibeis to that Council. We find motions for fresh elections for all 
t>randing Committees and other Committees being made either every year 
or every three .^ears, but I do not know whether these members of the 
Imperial Council of Agilcultural Besearch are life members or whether 
there w^Il be any change. 

Mr. G S, Bajpai: They are membei*s for the life of the Assembly. 

Mr. M Maswood Ahmad: If so, Government should change the order 
or circular, and there should be an. election every year. And, in future, 
it should be called the Imperial Council of Agriculture. 

My third suggestion in this connection is that there must be a Stand¬ 
ing Committee for Agriculture as there are other Standing Committees for 
other Departments. There must be a sufficient number of members there 
to advise Government, and their meetings should be more frequent than 
at present. At present you find that the Standing Committee for Educa¬ 
tion, Health and Lands meet about once a year and that meeting also 
takes place for only an hour or two. How is it possible for all-India 
questions, connected with Education, Health and Lands, to be discussed 
in one or two hours once in a year? 

My foui*th suggestion is that whenever Government appoint a Tariff 
Board to discuss any question, they must nominate at least one such 
member who has some experience and who is aware of the agricultural 
conditions in the country and can advise the Government and his 
colleagues on the many questions that are placed before them. This will 
ensure thai the interest of the agriculturists is no-t overlooked. 

[At this, stage. Mi. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

My fifth suggestion in this connection is that at present there are 
agreements with the Indian States and with the foreign countries, and 
some of these agreements are against the interests of the agriculturists. 
You will find, Sir, that imder the present agreement, Hyderabad has got 
the right to impose an import duty on British Indian rice, and there axe 
many other such agreements which are detrimental to the interests of this 
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country. Now that the States are coming into a Federated India, the 
time has come when this question must be examined. About this agree¬ 
ment 1 want to say one thing more that Government have practically 
decided to separate Burma from India now and there is a rumour that 
some sort of agreement is very imminent and in that agreement they want 
lo decide that for certain periods no taxation will be possible on the 
imported articles from Burma, or something of that kind. But 1 want 
to say that this will be very harmful to India and there should not be any 
such agreement. The hands of the future Governments of both countries 
should be* open in this matter. Any such agreement should be made after 
the separation of Burma and should not be used as a price for the separa¬ 
tion of that country. 

My sixth suggestion in this connection is that at present the freights 
are very different on different agricultural commodities and excessively 
high Loo. It should be at the minimum rate of '01 pie per maund per 
mile. Today I asked some questions, and the replies show what the 
difference is. When wheat goes from Delhi to Patna, the rate is five annas 
a maund, but when we want to send our rice from Patna to Delhi, Govem- 
jnent charges ten annas a maund. This is very unjust. What right have 
tlie-.’ got to fix different rates? If they are giving chances to the Punjab 
and tlic United Provinces to send their wheat to Bengal and Bihar, cer¬ 
tainly Bengal and Bihar also must be given a chance to send their rice 
1.0 those Provinces on the same terms. My Honourable friend said that 
bpeeial rates were given for the reason that Calcutta and Karachi were 
port towns, that export may be possible and the agriculturists may gain. 

I am sorry that no one representing the Eailway Department is present 
here now/ but I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, will find out 
from Sir -Joseph Bhore and tell me whether wheat is exported from Patna 
as well. How can it be possible? It is nob a port town. That is my 
gnevani*3 that if you give special rates for Karachi and Calcutta on the 
ground that it can be exported, why do you give special rates for Patna, 
where agriculturists are themselves dying, and if you give special rates 
for wheat that goes to Patna, why should you not give the same special 
ra.tc for rice that is sent from Patna to Delhi and other places in the west? 
My Honourable friend said that the rice in Delhi was of a better quality 
thkn the Bihar rice. But I think he has not gone to Bihar and taken 
Bihar lice. Patna rice is famous in the world. My Honourable friend 
has not seen the halihanh variety or the shamzira variety of Bihar. You 
cannot produce any variety of rice in the Punjab and the United Provinces 
which car* be compared with those varieties. So, Sir, my suggestion in 
this connection is that Government should do justice to all parts of the 
country, whether men live in the north or south or the east or the west. 
The same rate that has been given for wheat should also be allowed for 
rice, and we should be provided the same facilities, so that we may be 
in a position to send our rice to these Provinces. Specially in these days, 
wlien the earthquake has devastated my Province, and several towns have 
been ruined and when even the people of South Bihar are in great trouble, 
they rnusi consider this point, and at least for a few years they should 
show the same sympathy with rice as they are showing at present with 
regard to wheat. Further I suggest. Sir, that the freight for sending rice 
to Mughalsarai and upw^ards should be at the minimum possible rate which 
has been fixed for carriage of coal. 

Tn this connection, you will find, Sir, that Bihar stands second in 
jLhe production of rice, Some people are under the impression that it is^ 
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13urma where the greatest amount of rice is produced. But I say that 
Bengal comes first where 21 million acres are under rice and about nine 
million tons are grown. Bihar comes second with lo million acres under 
rice and a production of seven million tons: Burma comes third only, 
with five million acres under rice and a total production of about four 
million tons. 

An Honourable Member: What about Bombay and Madras? 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Madras comes fourth—am quoting this 
from the figures of princijDal crops in India—1931-32. 

I suggest one thing more: The Bihar rice cannot come to Bengal, 
because Bengal herself produces rice in large quantities and so we have 
to sell our rice only in these parts. Further, the Burma rice comes to 
Bengal and other parts of India by ships at cheap rates, and it is not 
possible for us to send our rice to Bengal or any of those places: we can 
send our rice only to these parts of the county like Cawmpur, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Jubbalpore, etc If our rice is not taken in larger quantities in 
these parts, it is not because it is an inferior commodity. What becomes 
of the rice that is grown in Indo-China, Siam, Burma, Bengal and Bihar ? 
Some one takes it; and till now* the intellectual powder of the Bengalees 
is sufficient proof that rice is a better commodity than wffieat. Japan also 
is a rice-eating country and no one can deny that. The main reason wffiy 
rice is not taken in these parts is that they have fixed a high freight for 
bringing rice from Bihar to these jDarts, and so it is sold here at a very 
high rate and so it is not possible for the people in this part of the country 
to take rice and they have got no other alternative but to take cheap 
wheat. 

In this connection, I want to say from personal experience that an 
inferior quality of rice is sold at present in Delhi at six to seven seers 
to the rupee, wffiile finer qualities of rice are sold in Bihar at the rate of 
14 to to seers to the rupee. I myself have sold about 1,000 maunds of 
rice, and so I can claim to be an authority on this point. I am ready to 
supply any Honourable Member who may want rice from my part of thc‘. 
country. I have said that the prices for rice are going dowm and we are 
sufieriiig very much and I will suggest that Government should reduce the 
freight for rice being sent to these parts beyond Mughal Sarai. 

T now come to my seventh suggestion. If they really w^ant to help tlie 
agriculturists, they must do something to reduce their indebtedness. This 

a very important question for the agricultural classes, and that cannot 
be dene merely by making legislative enactments. You can do it only 
by making money available to them at cheaper rates. In certain Provinces, 
some measures are under consideration with the idea of keeping the interest 
rate within certain limits: that is the idea of the Central Government us 
well as far as I know, but, I say, that is not going to do any good, because, 
whatever percentage of interest may be fixed, these mahajans will lend 
a small amount and take a document for a larger amount. You cun reduce 
the indebtedness by making money available at a cheaper rate. Unless 
all the debts are once paid and prohibited for future, this undobtedness 
will not be extricated. 

My eiijhth suggestion, and the last, is that the export duty on agricul¬ 
tural produce must be abolished. Some say in this connection that oxpoi‘t 
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duty is not really a duty on the home producers, but a duty on the 
foreigners. 1 will in this connection say that it is not correct: the result 
of an- export duty is that either it increases the prices in the foreign 
market or it keeps the prices at the same level: if it increases the prices 
in foreign markets, then, of course, it is a tax on the foreigner; but if it 
does not increase the prices in the foreign markets, but keeps them at the 
same level, then certainly it is a tax on the producer and not on the 
foreigner. Here I want to quote a paragraph from the Fiscal Commission’s 
Eeport which also agrees with this view: this Commission says at page 
100 (Chapter XI): 

‘•Now, this increased cost may raise the price o£ the commodity in the world*s 
markets, in which case it falls on the foreign consumer : or the world’s price may 
remain the same in which case the increased cost simply reduces the profit of the home 
producer. ’ ’ 

Further on, they say: 

^‘Which of these two results is the more likely to occur depends on the extent to 
which the world price is fixed by the cost of production in the country which imposes 
the export duty.” 

They conclude with the following words: 

**Our general conclusion, therefore, is that ordinarily an export duty tends to 
fall on the home producer and consequently to discourage production except in the 
case of monopoly; that even monopolies are endangered. . 

Eice, as we know, is not our monopoly. Indo-China and Siam also 
nowadays export rice. Japan also exports rice, and if you will see the 
figures, you will find that their production is increasing. Here is a chart 
at page 84 of the Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in 
1931-32, which shows that the yield in Bulgaria w^as 6,000 tons from 
7,000 acres of land in 1921, wdiile her yield was 16,000 tons from about 
17,000 acres of land in 1930: Egypt has increased from 324,000 to 359,000 
acres with an yield from 3,42,000 tons to 4,42,000 tons. Indo-China has 
increased from 1,19,79,000 acres to 1,43,37,000 acres with an yield from 
57,24,000 tons to 57,65,000 tons. Siam also has increased from 64,12,000 
acres to 71,87,000 acres with an yield from 4,15,700 to 4,77,000 tons; 
while Japan has increased from 76,75,000 acres to 79,35,000 acres with 
an yield from 98,01,000 to 1,18,68,000 tons; and Korea as w’ell has in¬ 
creased from 37,52,000 acres to 40,71,000 acres with an yield from 25,44,000 
tons to 34,06,000 tons in the same period of 1921 to 1930; but if we turn 
to the figures of yield of rice in India in the same period, we find, while 
all other countries are increasing their acreage and yield, India has decreased 
in the same period. India in 1920 had an yield of 3,20,17,000 tons from 
7,95,19,000 acres of land, and, in 1930, it came down to 3,11,32,000 tons 
and to 8,06,22,000 acres. In this way, Honourable Members will find that 
in the same period, when other countries have increased their yield, we 
have decreased our ydeld and are losing the ground. Therefore, I want to 
point out that it is not possible for us to have a command on the foreign 
markets, rather we are at the mbrey of others. If we could have secured 
a monopoly, then our case would have been quite different. Here, again, 
this is what the Fiscal Commission says: 

“But only in the case of an absolute monopoly for which the demand is stable, can 
it he asserted generally that the‘world price will be raised by the full amount of the 
export duty and that therefore the whole export d;xty will be paid by the foreign 
consumer and none of it by the home producer.” 
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But this is not the case with us. Then comes the question of the 
export duty which has really decreased our production. The Fiscal Com¬ 
mission says: 

“When an export duty falls on the home producer it natur^ly has a tendency to 
reduce the production of the commodity on which the duty is imposed.” 

Sir. referring to the condition in the United States of America, whicii 
was in.#re or less the same as it is in India today, I want to say that 
they sjjecially have inserted an article to this effect in their Constitution. 
1 read an article trom ]Mr. J, M. Beck's Book, called the “Constitution of 
the United States”. At page 383 of this book, reference is made to Article 
I, clause 9 of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

“No tax or Duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” 

Thus, the House will see that the American people considered this 
point very carefully and they came to the conclusion that any article 
which miiv be exported from any State should not be liable to any export 
duty at all, but. Sir, I do not know why our Government have levied this 
expoii: dut; on rice. Now when the Constitution for India is in the melting 
pot there must be a definite provision in the Statute that there shall be no 
export duty on any commodity for revenue purposes of the Federal 
Government. 

The first principle of ail centred taxation is that it should not be levied 
on any particular class of people. All people, whether they live in 
Bombay, Madras or Bengal, must bear a proportion of the burden of the 
Central taxation, irrespective of the colour, caste, creed, class or com¬ 
munity to which they belong for the benefit of the Central Govermuent. 

I submit, Sir, that this export duty on rice affects a particular class 
of people inhabiting the Provinces touching the Bay of Bengal and those 
Provinces where rice is produced. I want to i:)oint out that only 15 crores 
of ];eople pav this tax to the Government, and the income from this duty 
which the Government get is not from the whole of India; they get it 
only from a ptirticular class and from particular areas. 

Xow, you are to see \\hat are the Government getting from this export 
duty? They get nearly 470 lakhs, and, out of this amount, they get 
only about 75 lakhs from rice alone. So this amount is really a tax on 
those who happen to live in Bihar, Burma, Madras, Bengal, and Assam 
only .... . • 

Mr. B. Das (Crissa Division: Xon-Muhammadan}: Not Orissa? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You are still with us. When you are 
separated from us, then we shall consider your ease separately. 

Now, Sir, a friend will say that the removal of the export duty will 
not help the rice growers or the agriculturists, and my reply to this is, 
if this e.xport duty will not help the rice producers, then what other duty 
will help them. Can he suggest any other means by which they can be 
helped ? What is the source that can be suggested from which the rice 
‘:,^'t)wers can be helped? Unless and until iny' friend can suggest some 
uther alternative method of helping the rice growers, I think I liave got 
..I right to suggest that only by the removal of the export duty on rice 
we can help the rice producers. I know my Honourable frkmd, Sir 
’‘aeorge Schuster, will stand up and say that at present only three countries 
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are exporting and all have got this export duty, and those countries are 
Siam, Indo“China and India. I admio they are the principal exporters 
of rice, but I ask if they will remove this duty, what will happen? The 
result will be ihat Indo-Ohina and Siam will also abandon the export 
duty on rice, with the result that the market for rice will be open to 
everybody, the agriculturists, living in Indo-Ghina and Siam and India, 
all will be in a position to send their rice to foreign markets. The prices 
in the foreign markets will be the same and the increased profits will 
go to the producers in all three countries. What is harm in it? 

Then, the other suggestion was that if this export duly was abolished, 
then the Governments of Indo-China and Siam will suffer, and they will 
adopt retaliatory measures. I submit, Sir, that we need not in the least 
be afraid of their retaliatory measures. Now, what do we export to those 
countries? We export to those countries jute and opium, both of which 
are our monopolies. They will have no other alternative but to buy these 
two commodities from us. If you will look at the figure of export to 
Indo-China and ‘Siam, you will find that 80 per cent, of our export is 
restricted to gunnies and opium. Therefore, Sir, there is absolutely no 
danger of any retaliation from those two countries. 

Now, Sir, I want to make a suggestion about this matter. Hitherto, 
this matter has not been examined by any Tariff Board. This point was 
considered only by the Fiscal Gommissioti years ago, and the situation 
has changed since then. Even then T say that the Members of the Com¬ 
mission had committed a great mistake in not abolishing this export duty. 
Their argument for not abolishing the duty was this: 

“The duty is certainly moderate, and, with the rise in the price of rice, has 
become increasingly moderate.^’ 

I say that the situation has changed now. The price of rice is not 
increasing now'adays; rather it has decreased and has a decreasing ten¬ 
dency. Further, I say that even at that time the Fiscal Commission 
committed a mistake. They said: i 

*Tt is noteworthy that in Burma, which is the source of nearly all the rice 
exported from the Indian Empire, no objection at all was raised before us to the 
continuance of the export dutyj and it appears to be generally believed in Burma 
that the duty is so small that it is not felt by the cultivator. In these circumstances 
we consider that there is no necessity to recommend an abandonment of this long 
standing source of revenue.” 

Is it sound argument that, because a child is not weeping, therefore 
milk need not be given to it? If Government only want that there should 
be a demand, then the situation has now changed. For the last two 
years, myself and my friends are putting forward our demands. If the 
argument is that Burma did not press the point at the time, and, there¬ 
fore, the duty was allowed to remain, I say, now, Burma is against this 
duty, and I may remind my Honourable friend of- the Budget debates 
in 1927 and 1928 when year after year the Members from Burma moved 
a out motion that the export duty on rice should be abolished. Burma 
is wanting that this export duty should go, Bengal is pressing for the 
same, Madras is going to be rmned on account of this export duty, and, 
as for Bihar, we do not have any market on account of higher freight 
and this export duty. What more do you w^ant us to show that there 
is a demand in this country for the abolition of this duty? Why don’t 
^you follow the American Constitution that there should be no export duty 
■on any commodity produced in the country? In this connection .... 
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Ml. PcesidBnt (The Honourable Sir Shanumkham (.Jhetty); The (/hair 
proposes to adjourn in live minutes today. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Must 1 finish my speech also today'/ 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir ShaiiTn\ikhaiu Chetty); The Chair 
leaves it to the Honourable Member. 

An Honourable Member: Try. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan liural): Better finish your speech today. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I am -ready to accommodate my friends, 
and will finish my speech very soon. 

There must be a five-year plan as tliey have iu llussia, Japan and 
in other parts of the country, and I want that the Government and the 
representatives of the people should sit together and devise some means lor 
the purpose. 

I want to suggest to my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, to have 
anotlier meeting of the informal conference on rice wliich was held before. 
We sat together and suggested certain things, and on that basis my 
Honourable friend collected the necessary information and he has supplied 
us with figures. And when I ask my Honourable friend to have another 
meeting to 'go through the figures and the information which has been 
given, the reply is that the Government do not think that any us,eful 
purpose will be served. When there was no useful purpose to be served, 
what for did the Government supply all those items of information to 
iis? When you have circulated a Bill, you have got no alternative but 
*to refer it to a Select Committee. Similarly, when you have supplied us 
with sofne information, you have no alternative but to have another meet¬ 
ing of the informal conference on rice and to discuss the information given. 

Let me now make two or three suggestions as regards other matters. 
Government should spend some money on hospitals for the agriculturists. 
For every distance of three miles there must be a hospital in the rural 
area. Medical relief is very difficult for them, and hence these hospitals 
tire a necessity. 

As regards primary education, I suggest that it should be compulsory 
and fi'ee. Nowadays, when there is no money in the pockets of the 
agriculturists and they are not getting sufficient return on their produce, 
education should be free at least to this poor class of people. In this 
coxmection, I want to submit that a Eesolution was moved on the floor 
of this House that there should be an Advisory Board here, and Sir 
Frank Noyce, on behalf of the Government, assured the House that there 
would be an Advisory Board very soon. But I find that that Advisory 
Board has not yet been set up. I am not developing that point now, 
it 1 request my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, when he gets 
up to speak, to develop that point, because he has got a great interest 
in education. Keeping your suggestion in mind, I have finished the Jast 
portion of my speech in four minutes instead of five, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday 
the 17th March, 1934. ' - ; ^ 
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Tile Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) 
in the Chair. 


SHOBT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEB. 

Tebms of Doans gbanted to Bihar Earthquake Sufferers. 

Mr. Gray a Prasad Singh: (.^t) Has the attention of Government baen 
drawn to a communique issued by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
announcing that loans wih be granted to private individuals for the repair 
or reconstruction of houses damaged or destroyed by the earthquake at 
the following rates of interest: 

(i) to those unable to borro’pv' money otherwise than from the Govern¬ 
ment, a loan ordinarily not exceeding Bs. 1,500 bearing an interest of 4^ 
per cent, after the first year, the loan being repayable in half yearly instal¬ 
ments of not less than 10 or more than 16 commencing 18 months after 
the first instalment of the loan is paid; and 

(ii) to those ordinarily able to finance themselves, but whose credit 
has been so impaired by the earthquake that they are only able to borrow 
money otherwise than from the Government on unusually high rates, loans 
will be granted at per cent., these loans being repayable in instalments 
spread over not less than 12 or more than 15 years ? 

(6) Will Government please state the amount of the loan they are likely 
to grant the Government of Bihar and Orissa and the terms thereof? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The Government of India are 
aware of the terms on which the Government of Bihar and Orissa have 
offered to make loans to individuals whose houses have been destroyed or 
damaged by the earthquake. 

(h) 1 am unable to give an estimate of the amoimt which will be needed 
for this purpose; but, whatever the sum may be, we have undertaken 
to place it at the disposal of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, on the 
following terms: 

Eor the first category of loans mentioned in my Honourable friend’s 
question—those to small borrowers—we have undertaken to advance the 
money to the Provincial Government free of all interest for the first year, 
so that the cost of this concession to individual borrowers will fall on 
Central revenues- After the first year, the loan will be made at what¬ 
ever rate we can borrow ourselves, but subject to a maximum of 4^ per 
,^ent. I hope that our borrowing rate will be considerably below per 
cent., The actual advances.to the individual borrowers will be made 
by the Provinoial Governinent who will be responsible for collecting the 

( 2387 ) A 
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repayment. If there are any losses owing to default by the individual 
borrowers, we have undertaken to bear froin Central revenues two-thirds of 
these losses, so that only one-third of the risk is to be carried by the 
Provincial Government. If our borrowing rate next year is, as I hope it 
win be, less than 4| per cent, there may then be a profit to the Provin¬ 
cial Government on interest account, for that Government will, as already 
stated, make the advances at a fixed rate of per cent., after the first 
year. This profit will be applied, to the extent necessary, to meet losses 
from defaults in repayment of principal. 

Por the other category of loans, those to more substantial borrowers 
we have undertaken to advance the money at our next year's borrowing 
rate, whatever that may be. The Provincial Government wdll liquidate 
our advances, by repaying each year the full amount due in that year 
for recovery from borrowers, and, should there be any default, will bear 
the consequent loss, recouping themselves by the difierence between the 
rate at which we make the advances to them, and the rate at which they 
lend to borrowers, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand the Government toi state that 
the Bihar Government will advance loans at a higher rate of interest than 
they have to pay to the Government of India ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The terms on which the Bihar 
Government make the advances are settled by that Government. We 
have not interfered with them in that matter. My Honomable friend is 
quite correct that their proposal is to make the advances at a different 
rate to that at which we shall lend to them, and it will be necessary for 
them to make some difference in the rate, because undoubtedly they 
will incur some loss owing to had debts. You cannot be sure that there 
will be 100 per cent.; recovery of the loans that they make. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do not the Government of India consider that 
the rates which have been mentioned in the communique of the Bihar 
Government are high? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That, of course, is a matter of 
opinion. My Honourable friend will appreciate that, as regards the loans 
to the really needy borrowers, they are not going to charge more than 
4^ per cent and those loans will be free of interest for one year. I do 
not think any one could say that those are high terms having regard to the 
conditions as regards interest prevailing in India. As regards the loans to 
the more responsible borrowers, the rate proposed, according to my 
Honourable friend’s information, is fij per cent. That, after all, is a fairly 
low rate of interest, again, having regard to conditions in India, and my 
Honourable friend must appreciate that, when he talks about the cost to 
the Provincial Government, the cost to them is not merely the interest 
which they have to pay us, but the risk that they run of making loss on 
account of bad debts. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the Government 
of Nepal has provided a sum of 50 lakhs from which loans will be granted 
ble by instalments within a prescribed period of 
ug from the Statesman of the 16th instant. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudbury): That does not 
arise out of this question, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My supplementary question was based on this 
that the Nepal Government, with comparatively limited resources, are 
advancing loans on more generous terms. Why should not our 
Government, with ampler resources at their disposal, be able to advance 
loans on generous terms. That is the point of my supplementary ques¬ 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend must 
appreciate, taking into account the whole of our proposal that the Central 
Government have actually undertaken to make free grants of an amount 
which will probably be about. 180 lakhs and may be more. That must 
be taken into account. I have no information as to the terms on which 
the Nepal Government are making advances, but I think, according to 
what my Honourable friend just stated, those advances are repayable 
after four years. We are proposing to make advances for a considerably 
longer period than that, which makes the terms much easier to the 
borrowers in the conditions in which they will Be placed, and I do not think 
the House would be inclined to support the proposition that public money 
should be used in making presents of interest all round. I think it is 
probably desirable that, although the rates of interest must be fixed in 
such a way as not to be beyond the resources of the borrowers, the borrowers 
should have some small obligation as regards interest. 

Mr. F, £. James: May I ask a supplementary question? I should like 
to put it in the form of two questions, first, am I right in suggesting 
that the rates fixed by the Bihar Government are higher in the case of 
those loans where the risk is less and lower in the case of those loans 
where the risk is greater, and, if my assumption is correct, has there been 
any basis worked out as to the probable percentage of bad debts under 
each particular case—4^ per cent and per cent advances, and the 
second question is in regard to advances for reconstruction of property . . . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I had better answer the first ques¬ 
tion before the Honourable Member puts the second. As regards the 
first question, that is quite correct. Presumably the risk of bad debts 
will be greater in the case of the impecunious small borrowers than in 
the case of the larger and more substantial borrowers, and that is why, in 
the case of the small and impecunious borrowers, we have taken upon 
ourselves the liability for two-thirds of the risk of the loss. It is this 
circumstance which has enabled the Bihar Government to bo more gene¬ 
rous in the case of those loans than in the case of the others. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable the Finance Member con¬ 
vey to the Bihar Government the strong desire and feeling of the Non- 
Official Members ox this House that they should not advance the money 
actually to the people on conditions more stringent than the conditions on 
which we lend the money to the Government of-Bihar and Orissa ? 

' The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend 
%ould do better to get a question of that kind asked in the Bihar Council. 

; A 2 
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Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: I would merely like to convey our opinion to the 
Bihar Government. 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Sclinster: I have no objection to conveying 
my Honourable friend's opinion to the Bihar Government. 

Mr. F. S. James: I appreciate the Honourable Member's point in 
regard to 4^ per cent, loan, but we are still not quite clear as to the 
reason why the interest charged in regard to the other loans to be mad© to 
more responsible parties should be so high as 6J per cent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I understand that iny Honour¬ 
able friend has asked whether the difference of about 1| per cent, is not 
more than requisite as an insurance or protection against bad debts. I am 
afraid that is an impossible question to answer. No one can say what the 
risk is—^it is quite impossible to assess the risk, but that is entirely a 
matter for the Bihar Government. We have nothing to do with that 
difference: and if my Honourable friend thinks that the Bihar Government 
is not being sufficiently generous in the matter, I suggest that he should 
take it up through some friend of his direct with that Government. It has 
nothing whatever to do with us. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Do Government consider it equitable that the 
honest borrower should be so heavily penalised because of the fear that the 
few may not repay their loans ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That, I think, is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. B. V.. Jadhav: Do Government expect more bad debts from those 
who borrow at per cent than from those who borrow at 4^ per cent? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have already indicated in the 
reply I gave to Mr. James that I should imagine the chances of bad 
debts in the ease of the smaller borrowers are greater than in the case of 
the more responsible borrowers. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: And, therefore, people in whose case the chances 
of bad debts are higher should get the loans at a lower rate of interest than 
those in whose case the chances of bad debts are more. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is quite true, but, owing 
to the difficulty of their own circumstances, we are treating the poorer class 
of borrowers not strictly on a commercial basis. That is the whole point, 
and the risk of doing that is borne as to two-thirds by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Will Government consider the desirability of re¬ 
commending the Government of Bihar to extend the period of repayment 
and the date on which the first instalment should be made? To my 
mind, the terms are very onerous. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I shall have great pleasure in 
forwarding to the Bihar Government a record of all these questions and 
answers. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Is it not a fact that the 1,80 
lakhs, which it has just now been said has been given to the Bihar Gov¬ 
ernment, has been given for the benefit of the buildings of the bodies 
as well as for that of the buildings of the Bihar Government themselves, 
and that it is not for the private borrowers ? 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: That is quite true. The three' 
grants that we are making are, firstly, for the replacement of public 
works buildings belonging to the Bihar Government, and, secondly for ail 
buildings belonging to local authorities. That is quite true, 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Does not the Honourable Member 
see that there will be a great hardship in the matter of borrowing by plac¬ 
ing ail these restrictions? # 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What I would put to my Honour¬ 
able friend is this—^that in the case of the smaller borrowers, they get their 
money; they have to make no payment in respect of that until eighteen 
months; they get it free of all interest for the first year, and then they 
only have to pay interest at the rate of per cent. I suggest that those 
are very generous terms. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: The difference is much deplorable 
as between the two classes—^the local bodies and the Government on the 
one side, and the private borrowers on the other—the conditions seenr to 
me to be more stringent in the case of the latter ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend is 
making an unreal distinction between the two. If we did not make free 
grants to the local bodies, they would have to raise the money from the 
public in the form of taxation, and we came to the conclusion that they 
would have no power to raise the money to replace the buildings which 
have been destroyed. That is why we agreed to make free grants to them. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: True—we are grateful for the help 
given by the Central Government to the local bodies of my Province, but 
my point is—^why are the conditions in the case of the private borrowers 
so stringent, why should they not be looked upon in the same way as 
local bodies are ? That is the point. 

^ The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would ask my Honourable 
frieSad to look at it from the point of view of the protection of public reve¬ 
nues. I think if we were to allow it to be supposed that whenever any 
disaster of this kind occurs everyone is entitled to have his losses made 
good to him at the cost of the general tax-payer, that is a rather dangerous 
principle. What we are suggesting is a method of helping them on very 
easy terms, and we have thought that that is as far as it is fair to go— 
balancing the needs of the people who have suffered losses' and the interests 
of the general public and the general body of tax-payers. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Do not Government realise that 
th«~ local bodies and the Government have got resources to fall back upon, 
'wMle the ,private borrowers have got no other resources except the gen¬ 
erosity of the Government ? 
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Th& Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is gomg 
rather deep into the principles which should underlie Government action 
of this kind, but I would again put it to him that, if a poor man is given 
the money necessary to rebuild his house free of all interest for one year 
and then has only to pay interest at 4^ per cent, on that, that is very 
generous treatment. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: May I know more definitely the 
distinction which the Government of India draw between the two classes 
of borrowers? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We draw no distinction between 
them, because if we do not favour the other class of borrowers, then 
they will have»to recoup themselves by raising taxes from the general 
public. It is the general public which is hit in both cases. 

Maul^ Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Has money been allotted to the 
two classes of borrowers separately,—such as, the first class of borrow¬ 
ers so much and the second class of borrowers so much? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: As I have already explained, 
w^e have got no estimates of what will be required either by the one class or 
the other. What we have done is to say that we will find all the money 
that is necessary. 

« 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Government of India have given, 1,80 lakhs 
to the Bihar^ Government. Has any sum been earmarked for private 
borrowers or it has all been left to the Bihar Government? 


HonouraWe Sir G-eoige Schuster: No. I would remind my Honour- 
abte friend of what I explained in my Budget speech. We are making 
a free grant of fifty lakhs to the Provincial Government for their own 
pubhc works. We have also stated that we will give free grants to the 
local authorities required for the re-building of their schools, dispensaries, 
etc. _ I gave no exact estimate of that. That has got to come out of the 
special fund which is being made up by the transfer of this year’s surplus 
which we estimate at 1,29 lakhs. If the whole of that fimd is not re- 
quired for grants to local authorities, then it will be available for other 
methods of assistance, and it is quite possible that, out of that balance, 
whatever it is, some special free grants n-ill be made to individuals 


Sir Darcy Lm^y: As regards the fear that som© of the borrowers 
may not repay their loans, as the money is to be lent for the express 
purpose of re-huil(^g and repairing damaged houses, will not the Bihar 
Government be sufficiently protected by mortgage or otherwise ? 

^..1 ‘I®."®* Schuster: I may repeat to my Honourable 

fneuci tnat I will convey his q[uestion to the Bihar Government. 


Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the credit of the.' 
people has been so severely shaken by this calamity in Bihar that the 
terms on which the Bihar Government are lending money will be regard^ 
as onerous and the amount inadequate, and that it will virtually amouhi' 
to a denial of relief offered by the Bihar Government ? * ' 
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Mx. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin *Ghaiidhury): That is an ex¬ 
pression of opinion. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is an expression of opinion. 
I think my Honourable friend is unfair that the terms suggested can be 
regarded as very onerous. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: In addition to whatever relief the Bihar Gov¬ 
ernment may be willing to offer by way of loans on the terms which have 
been stipulated in the Press Communique, will the Government of India 
consider the desirability of recommending to the Local Government the 
desirability of remitting the land revenue, rent or such other public demands 
as may be necessary? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is entirely a matter for the 
Local Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that notices have in 
many cases been issued and are being issued, and I have already mentioned 
some of these in course of my speech, calling upon these distressed people 
to pay their chowkidari and other taxes without any thought of the distress 
to which they are subjected? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have no information on that 
point. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Baoodi: Will Government be pleased to see 
their way to arrange for prompt issue of necessary instructions to all Gov¬ 
ernment Forest Depots, like Dehra Dun and others, to supply, free of cost, 
or, if it is not possible, at a very low nominal rate, their forest produce 
direct to the earthquake stricken centres by avoiding middleman’s profit 
and commission charges to the workers at the locality ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am quite prepared to inquire into 
that matter and take it up with the Provincial Government. 

STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Amendments made in the Ottawa Trade Agreement Rules, 1932. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways): Sir, 1 lay on the table a copy of the amendments made in the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Rules, 1932. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


NOTIFICATION. 

Taruts. 

Delhi, the Srd March 

No. 780-T. (11)/32-—In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (3B) of 
section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 {VIII of 1894), the Governor General in 
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Council is pleased to direct that the foUowing further amendments s1^ with ^eot 
from 1st May 1934 be made in the Ottawa Trade Agreement Buies, 1932, namely 

1. For rule 4 of the said Bales the following rules shall be substituted namely : 


“4. No article shall be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of any country 
to which these Buies apply unless the Customs Collector is satisfied— 

(Ij subject to the provisions of rule 4A that the article has been consigned from such 
coTintry; and 

(2) (fl) where the article is unmanufactured, that it has been grown or produced in 
such country, and 


{b) where the article is manufactured— 

(i) that it has been wholly manufactured in suoh country from material produced 
in such country; or 

(ii) that ill has been w’hoUy manufactured in such country from unmanufactured 
materials; or 


(hi) that it has been partially manufactured in such country and that the final 
process of manufacture has been performed in such country, and that the 
expenditure on material produced and labour performed in such country in 
the manufacture of the article is not less in the case of an article specified 
in the Second Schedule than one half and in the case of other articles 
than one quarter of the factory or works cost of the article in its finished 
state ; 


Provided that where the goods were consigned from a British Colony the material 
produced and labour performed in any other British Colony may be 
reckoned as though it were material produced or labour performed in the 
colony from which the goods were consigned. 


Explanation .—Por the purposes of sub-clause (iii) of clause 2 (b) th& final process of 
manufacture shall not be deemed to have been performed in any country in which 
no process other than a process of mixing, bottling, labelling, pacidng into retail con¬ 
tainers or the like has been performed, but where such process as aforesaid has been 
perfonneyd in the country in which the final process of manufacture has also been 
performed nothing herein shall render the cost of such process ineligible for inclusion 
in the computation of the fraction of the factory or works cost of the article in its 
finished state which represents expenditure on material produced and labour performed 
in that country. 

4A. Articles of a description specified in the first column of the Third Schedule which 
have been consigned from the United Kingdom but are in other respects eligible under 
rule 4 to be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of a country specified in the 
corresponding entry in the second column thereof shall be deemed to be the produce 
or manufacture of that country notwithstanding the fact that they were not consigned 
therefrom.” 


2. In rde 5 and in sub-rule (1) of rule 6 of the said Buies for the word and 
figure “Buie 4” the words, figures and letter “rule 4 or rule 4 read with rule 4A as 
the case may be” shall be substituted. 

3. In clause (ii) of rule 5 of the said Buies for the words "Second Schedule” the 
words Fourth Schedule” shall be substituted. 

4. In the first Schedule to the said Buies— 

(u) for entry 18 the following entry shall be substituted, namely 

“18. Malaya (i.e., the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States and the 
Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Kalantan, Perlis and 
Trengganu).” 

(b) entries 19 and 24 shall he ojnitted; 

(c) entries 20 to 23 shall be re-numbered 19 to 22 and entries 25 to 44 shall bo 

re-numbered 23 to 42. 
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5- After the first Schedule to the said Buies the following Schedules shall be inserted 
namely :— 


“Second Schedule. 

[See Rule 4 (h) (hi).] 

1. Machinery and component parts thereof meaning machines or parts of machines 
to be worked by manual or animal labour and any machines (except such as are 
designed to be used exclusively in industrial processes) which require for their operation 
less than one quarter of one brake-horse-power. 

2. Carriages and carts which are not mechanically propelled and cycles (other than 
motor cycles) imported entire or in sections and parts and accessories thereof; excluding 
rubber tyres and tubes. 

3. Motor cars including taxicabs and articles (other than rubber tyres and tubes) 
adapted for use exclusively as parts and accessories thereof. 

4. Motor omnibuses; chasis of motor omnibuses, motor vans an4 motor lorries; and 

parts of mechanically propelled vehicles and accessories excluding rubber tyres and 
tubes. . 


# Third Schedule. 

(See rule 4A,) 
Description of articles. 
Angostura bitters ..... 

Rum. 


Country. 


Trinidad. 


f Bahamas. 


Barbados. 

Bermuda. 

British Guiana. 
British Honduras. 
Jamaica.” 


6. For the heading “Second Schedule”* the 
substituted. 


heading “Fourth Schedule” shall 
T. A. STEWART, 


be 


Ojfg. Secy, to the Government of India, 


No. 780-T.(ll)/32. 

A copy of the above notification is forwarded to all Local Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations and the Political OfiScers and to all Departments of the Government of India^ 
to the Private Secretary to His Excellency the- Viceroy and to the Military Secretary 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

A copy is also forwarded to all Collectors of Customs; the Principal Collector of 
Customs, Colombo; the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, the Accountants General, 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Burma; the Audit Officer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
Construction, Karachi; the Accountant General, Central Revenues, New Delhi; the 
Chief Customs Officer, Port Okha (Kathiawar); the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics; the Secretary, Tariff Board; the High Commissioner for 
India, London; the Indian Trade Commissioner, London; the Director, Federation of 
British Industries, London, the Indian Government Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, 
Germany; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India; all Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations; the Canadian Government Trade Commissioner in India; the American 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta; the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Depart' 
ment; and to the Central Board of Revenue. 


By order, etc., 

N. R. PILLAI, 

Be'puty Secy, to the Govevimcnt of India. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I lay on the table the informa¬ 
tion promised in reply to the supplementary questions of Mr. N. M. Joshi 
and Mr. S. G. Mitra arising out of starred question No. 59 asked by Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh on the 24th August, 1983. 

EMPLOyaiENT OF INDIANS ON CERTAIN InTER-EmPIRE ECONOMIC ORGANISA¬ 
TIONS. 

*59. No Indians have hitherto been employed jn the staff of the Imperial Economic 
Committee, the Imperial Shipping Committee or the Executive Council of the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux. The expenses of the first two bodies were until recently a 
charge on the revenues of the United Kingdom only. Under the present revised 
arrangements, however, the Imperial Economic Committee at a recent meeting laid 
down that in making appointments to the staff the Secretary should bear in mind the 
claims of those belonging to the different parts of the Empire. In accordance with 
this decision the Secretary of the Committee invited members to recommend to him 
nationals suitable for employment, and the High Commissioner has put forward an 
Indian name. It should, however, be remembered that the staff is small and vacancies 
infrequent. The Imperial Shipping Committee works in close liaison with the Imperial 
Economic Committee and the present staff of the Executive Council of the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux also is shared with the latter body. It is expected that both 
these bodies will follow the principles laid down by the Imperial Economic Committee 
in regard to staff matters. 

2. As regards Indians on the executive bodies of the three organisations in question, 
the position is that Sir B. N. Mitra, High Commissioner for India, represents India 
on all of them (with Sir Harry Lindsay, Indian Trade Commissioner in London, as 
his substitute on the Imperial Economic Committee). Sir Padamji P. Ginwala is an 
additional representative on the Imperial Economic Committee with Mr. H. S. Malik, 
Deputy Indian Tra^e Commissioner, London, as his substitute. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary); Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred question No. 223, asked by Bhai 
Parma Nand on the 24th February, 1934. 


Alleged Maladministbation op the Ajmer Municipality. 

*223. (a) An enquiry Committee has been appointed. 

(6) An Executive Officer was appointed in August, 1931, on Rs. 450—25—600 per 
mensem—a lower scale of pay than that advertised in 1929 Rs. 600—40—800 per 
mensem. His pay in his previous appointment (that of Secretary to the Meerut Muni¬ 
cipal Committee) is not known. 

The reply to the latter part of (5) is in the negative. 

(c) No. Government is not aware of any such irregularities. 


Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
nnstarred question No. 123 asked by Khan Bahadur BLaji Wajihuddin on 
the 3rd March, 1934. 

Drinking Water for Pilgrims at the Disinfection Station, 

123. (a) No. 

(6) The answer to the first part is in the negative The second part does not 
arise* 

(c) In view of the answer to parts (a) and (5) no action is called for. 

Mr. Ct. R. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary); Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 34d 
asked by Mr. S. 0. Mitra on the 6th March, 1934; and 
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(ii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 74 
asked by Ehan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 19th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1934. 

Supersession of Indian Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

*346. Three Indian clerks have been superseded by soldier or ca:-soldier clerks during 
the last five years; but I may add that during the same period 2 soldier or eas-soldier 
clerks have been superseded by Indians, while 5 soldier or ex-soldier clerks have been 
Buperseded by others of the same category and 32 Indian clerks have been superseded 
by other Indians. 


Alleoed Defiance by the Executive Officer of the Decisions made by 
THE Ambala Cantonment Board. 

74. (a) The answer is in the negative. 

{h) The position is correctly stated. Government understand that the Ambala 
Cantonment Board issued orders for the tarring of many roads but did not provide 
funds sufl&cient for the whole work. The Executive Officer, finding that the Budget 
would be exceeded, stopped the work on certain roads until the next financial year 
when presumably funds would be available to complete the work. 

It is the duty of the Executive Officer to see that the provisions of the Cantonment 
Accounts Code, 1924, are fully complied with. 

(cj Government understand that the Executive Officer issued an enterim order direct¬ 
ing than plans and building applications should not be sent to the Ward members 
pending a reference to the Board, as one of the members deliberately withheld plans and 
building applications from the Building Committee. When the Board subsequently 
decided to continue the practice of sending plans to members he cancelled the order 
referred to. 

(d) No. The Board considered that the Executive Officer’s action was correct and 
passed a vote of censure on the Member concerned. 

(e) Does not arise. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways); Sir, I lay on the 
table; 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1280 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 5th December, 1933, 
and to the supplementary questions arising out of that ques¬ 
tion; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1318 

asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 11th December, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 325 

asked by Sir Muhammad Yakub on the 2nd March, 1934; 

(iV; the information promised in reply to parts (b), (c) and (&) of 
starred question No. 982 asked by Mr. B. Das on the 28th 
March, 1933; and 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 981 
asked by Mr. B. Das on the 28th March, 1933. 


Allegations against the Contractor of Licensed Coolies at the Lahore 

Railway Station. 

*1280. (a) As regards the first part of the question, Government have ascertamed 
that certain allegations were made to the effect that the licensed coolie contractor at 
Lahore Station was levying a higher charge from his coolies than that provided for 
in his license. The allegations, howeve”, proved on investigation to be unfounded. 
The reply to the second part is in the affirmative. The Agent, iNoith Western Railway 
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declined to admit the question foi discussion by the l40cal Advisory Committee on 
the ground that the arrangements ■which the Administration may make for the provision 
of ^rters is not a matter which falls within the scope of that Committee except in 
respect of proper service to the public at the charges authorised by the Adniiiiistiation. 

(&) The Bail way Administration report that they received a representation on the 
subject from a member of the Local Ad'visory Committee, but declined to intervene in 
the matter which aifects the relations between the licensed contractor and his employees. 

Supplement art/ Questions .—A complaint book is maintained at Lahore station for the 
purpose of recording complaints against coolies. At a meeting of the Local Advisopr 
Committee held at Lahore on the 8th August, 1933, a member alleged that certain 
railway servants were discouraging the making of entries in the book, and that in 
one case a senior station official had been called to investigate the complaint to avoid' 
an entry being made in the book. The Chairman {Agent, North Western Bailway) 
explained however that he felt that such an immediate investigation was preferable for 
all parties and it was the difficulty of securing such immediate attention that had led 
to the institution of a complaint book. 

The relationship between the coolie contractor and the Railway Administration is 
that the former holds a license from the latter to procure coolies for carrying passengers 
luggage to and from trains. He receives no remuneration from the Railway but, under 
the terms of his license, is entitled to le-vy a charge of Bs. 2 per head per mensem 
from the coolies -whom he employs. 

The reply to part (a) of the principal question {No. 1280) shows that the subject 
was disallowed for discussion by the Local Advisory Committee, and explains the 
grounds for such disallowance. 

A representation purporting to emanate from 34 coolies at Lahore Station, and 
containing allegations to the effect that the contractor was le-vying a higher charge from 
each coolie than that authorised by the terms of his license, was received by the Agentj^ 
North Western Railway from a member of the Local Advisory Committee, Lahore, 


Allegations against the Contractor op Licensed Coolies at the Lahore 

Hailway Station. 

*1318. (a) Licenses for procuring porters for carrying passengers’ luggage to and 
from trains on the North Western Railway are executed on Form A.C.-23. 

(5) Yes. 

(c) A representation purporting to emanate from 54 coolies at Lahore Station and 
containing allegations to this effect was received by the Agent, North Western Railway 
from a member of the Local Advisory Committee, Lahore. 

(d) The Railway Administration report that no such letter was received by them 
from the Sikh Rights Protection Society. The questions submitted for inclusion in 
the agenda for the meeting of the Local Advisory Committee read as follows :— 

‘*1. Is it a fact that there is a Smoking Fund organised for coolies at Lahore 
and 0-2-0 per head per day is charged from all coolies including ikhs ? 
Please state under what rules this fund was organized and who administers 
this Fund? 

“2. Is it not a fact that smoking is strictly prohibited amongst the Sikhs? Please 
state why 0-2-0 per head per day is charged from Sikh coolies ? 

“3. Please state the number of Sikh, Hindu and Muslim coolies employed in 
the months of April, May, June and July, 1933, at Lahore Railway Station. 

“4. Is it not a fact that three or four Sikh coolies employed at the Lahore Station 
were turned out in July, 1933? Please state reason why they left?” 

{e) Yes, and the Agent declined to admit the items for discussion by the Local 
Advisory Committees on the ground that the arrangements which the administration 
may make for the provision of porters is not a matter which falls within the scope 
of that Committee except in respect of proper service to the public at the charges 
authorised by the Administration. A levy of JRs, 11 instead of Rs, 2 per head would 
contravene the provisions of the license : the Agent, however, had evidence to show 
that the allegations were unfounded and that no further enquiry was called for. 
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(/) The Railway Administration report that they are not aware of the number 
of porters who are members of the Union, nor of the number who may have been 
deprived of their badges by the licensed jemadar. The porters are not railway servants, 
but employees of the jemadar, 

{g) Gk>vernment understand that the Punjab Government received a request from 
the Railway Porters’ Union for the appointment of a Court of Enquiry under the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1929, but are not aware of what action the Local Government 
have taken in the matter, nor have they any information about the alleged destitute 
•condition of the coolies said to have been deprived of their badges. 

(A) Government are unable to state the reasons, as the decision in the matter rests 
entirely with the Local Government. 


Provision op Quarters to the Teachers of the East Indian Railway 
Schools at certain Places. 

*325. {a) and (3). The policy of the East Indian Railway Administration which is 
the same for both European and Indian schools, is to provide quarters for all members 
of the staffs of railway schools whose duties are not confined to school hours, so that 
it is necessary for them to live on the school premises. In the case of those members 
who have no duties out of school hours, the policy is to provide quarters where possible, 
but unfortunately this cannot be done in aU cases owing to the inadequacy of funds. 
Due regard is, however, paid in such cases to the availability of non-railway houses 
in the vicinity of the school. 

There are four sets of quarters for the teaching staff of the Moghalsarai Indian 
School, and at Tnndla quarters are provided for the Head Master and for the Assistants- 
in-Charge of the hostel of the Anglo-Vernacular School. 


Nature of Work advised upon by Messrs. Mere and Partners as 
C oNsuLTiNo Engineers to the Railways op India. 

*982. (6) The amounts paid by the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railways, in connection with their electrification schemes, were as 
follows : 

Rs. 

For the year 1929-30 . 6,78,418 

1930- 31 . 444,^314 

1931- 32 . 1,06,834 

(c) The amount paid by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways for the year 1932-^, was Rs. 44,083. 

(e) The firm did not handle any new schemes during the year 1932-33, but merely 
handled the settlement of a few outstanding items in connection with the old schemes. 


Consulting P’ees paid to Messrs. Merz and Partners, Limited, ont 
Railway Electrification Schemes. 

*981. (a) The amount paid up to the end of March, 1933, in connection ^th the 
Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda anld Central India Railways electrification 
schemes, is approximately Rs. 47,00,000. 

(6) The statement asked for is given below. It should, however, be read in the 
light of the following remarks : 

(1) In the case of the Bombay, -Baroda and Central India Railway works the 
original estimates were not prepared by Messrs. Merz and Partners, but 
by the Railway Administration. 
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(2) In the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway works, rough abstrac^ 
estimates were prepared by the firm in two cases only, viz., Suburban a»a 
Main Line Electrifications. The abstract estimates were prepaired on m- 
formation supplied by the Eailway A^dministration, who subsequenUy 
prepared revised estimates in greater detail, which included a large number 
of additional items subsequently found necessary. 


l^ame of work. 

1 Original 

1 estimate. 

1 

) . - 

Total 

expenditure. 

) 

Amount of fees 
j paid to Messrs. 
Merz & Partners. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Electrification of local lines be¬ 
tween Churchgate and Berivli, 
B., B. & C. I. Eailway. 

2,02,71,399 

i 

1,98,16,747 

7,04,434 

Electrification of throngii lines 
Grant Ecad and Mahim, B., B. & 
C. I- Bailway. 

! 4,66.119 

4,02,679 

15,867 

Temporary electrification between j 
Chnrchgate and Colaba, B., B. & i 
C. I. Bailway- 

' 2,46,996 

1,99,628 

6,696 

Electrification of Mahim Bandra 
Section, B., B. & C-1. Bailway. 

2,21,864 

2,33,066 

7,962 

G. I. P, Bailway Suburban Electri¬ 
fication Scheme. 

2,06,42,910* 

2,62,26,261 

1 

Victoria Terminus Eemodelling . 

88,80,633 

94,78,404 

> 39,66,000 

Main Line Electrification, Q, I. P. 
Railway, including Chola Power 
House« 

6,60,24,490* 

6,43,32,809 



♦Original estimates prepared by the Consulting Engineers. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The House will 
now resume consideration of the following motion moved by the Honour¬ 
able Sir George Schuster on the 16th March, 1934: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act 1898 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) 
Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. E. S. Millar (Burma; European): Sir, I take this opportunity of 
this general discussion on the Finance Bill to put before the Honourable 
the Finance Member my claim for Bxirma. In drawing up his Budo-et 
it would appear that the Honourable the Finance Member has forgotten 
that Burma is a part of India. It may have been, of course, that his 
mind has been influenced by the fact that the White Paper omitted any 
reference to Burma and the rice export duty. The fact that Burma was 
not taken into consideration in the White Paper can be no ground for 
discrimination so long as Burma remains part of India Burma is nre 
dominantly an agricultural country with 70 per cent, of her population 
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agi’ieulturists and the greater part of the remainder reahy indirectly deriv¬ 
ing their livelihood from agriculture. Not only is Burma predominantly 
an agricultural ooxmtry, but practically the whole of the delta and a large 
part of the remaining arable land grows only one crop, and that is paddy. 
Efforts have been made for many years to find other crops which will 
grow in Burma's condition of soil and climate, but there has been no 
success. 

Eice is vital to the life of Burma. It must be well known that, for 
a number of years past, Burma has increased her cultivation which has 
benefited India by helping to mainfein the balance of trade. This exten¬ 
sion of cultivation has inevitably led to a corresponding increase of 
population which must continue to find support. Probably few people 
appreciate what the Government of Burma and the people of Burma have 
done for themselves in attempting to balance their Budget. The economic 
conditions, caused by the fall of prices, were the soil in which the seed 
of the recent rebellion germinated and developed on such a large scale. 
A. large amount of money had to be spent in quelling this rebellion. .At 
the same time, income had to be reduced on remitting land revenue and 
further remitting the capitation tax and Thathameda tax in order to lighten 
the burden on the cultivator, whose return on his produce had fallen to 
such an extraordinary low level. 

In Burma, as in Bengal, the total market value of the crops has 
fallen by roughly 54 per cent. The remission of land revenue and capita¬ 
tion tax is the equivalent of 20 per cent, and represented a drain of 117 
lakhs on Burma’s revenue. This figure is of great significance when one 
realises that the deficit in Burma’s Budget for 1933-34 is 118 lakhs. The 
remission I have described amounts to one-eighth of the total revenue, 
and even this does not take into account the remission in other directions 
which amounted to quite a considerable sum. 

I recenly listened to the Honourable Members from Bombay pointing 
out the heavy taxation of their Province and fully sympathise with their 
misfortunes. But, Sir, you will find on reference to the Simon Commis¬ 
sion Eeport that in 1928-29 the taxation in Burma exceeded that of the 
Bombay Province which, apart from Burma, was the highest in India. 
The position today is that the incidence of taxation in Burma is exactly 
equal to that in Bombay, and taxation in these two ^ Provinces is much 
higher than in any other Province in India. I am,,now going to quote 
you figures in substantiation of my,statement, and I shall] begin by men¬ 
tioning my authority. It is Table No. 8 on page 48. of the Finance and 
Eevenue Account of the Government of India for the year 1932-33. I 
am taking into consideration heads A and C of revenue shown therein. 
These heads include the principal items of revenue, also receipts on account 
of Irrigation, and the sum of these two heads is generally recognised as 
measuring the relative burden of taxation. The average taxation per head 
In the Principal Provinces is as follows: 


Burma • • . • . . . S*2 

Bombay . .••••••# •.5*2 

Punjab 3-7 

Madras 3*1 

United Provinces .... ....2*2 

Bengal 1*3 

Bihar and Orissa.1-2 
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WTiiie, the overhead fioin all Provinces together is 2*7. It will be 
seen that the incidence of taxation in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are, 
respectively, only about 30 per cent, and 23 per cent, of Burma *s incidence 
of taxation, which, again, like that of Bombay, is roughly double that for 
all the Provinces together. It might be argued that higher tax collections 
represent extravagance in expenditinre, but I am sure that careful exami¬ 
nation woxdd clear Burma of any charge of extravagance and in fact show 
the very reverse. 

Xow, let us look at the debt of the two Provinces. In the last four 
years, Bengal has incurred a debt of seven crores and Burma just over 
five crores. Expressing these amounts per head of population, the debt 
of Burma has grown times as fast as Bengal. 

If w^e turn to the deficit of the two Provinces per head of population, 
we find that it is ten annas per head in Burma against six annas per 
head in Bengal. These figures clearly show that Burma has no better 
prospects of managing her deficit and debt without assistance than Bengal 
has. r admit that the picture painted in the Howard-Nixon report was 
very difierent, but the circumstances have entirely changed since that 
report was written. Burma is now in worse straits than any other Pro¬ 
vince, and this is no more temporary than that of Bengal. 

The Government of India seem to have been misled with regard to 
Burma's position, by the statistics given by the Honourable the Pinance 
Member in his Budget speech with regard to exports of rice to the United 
Kingdom; but the great increase shown by those Statistics for the last 
two years is an illusion due to the inclusion in those figures of exports 
to other eoimtries. The footnote about exports of rice on page 45 of the 
Honourable the Finance Member's Budget speech bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the truth. The average annual exports for the three 
financial years, 1929-30 to 1931-32, were under 50 thousand tons, while 
the statistics which he purported to give for 1038 cannot possibly be 
available to him yet. In an attempt te stem the growth of deficits and 
debt, Burma has already imposed on herself the tax on matches which 
the Honourable the Finance Member now proposes to apply to the whole 
of India. Burma stands .on the same footing as all the other Provinces 
in paying all the import duties. She cleady recognises that; every Pro¬ 
vince must fall in with the general plan devised for the good of India as 
a whole. This is precisely my point. Just as Burma shares equally in 
the burden of import duties, she should be treated equally in the refund 
of export duties. Burma is asked to share in providing the money which 
is to be used to make the refund of the jute duty to Bengal possible. 
The eighteen lakhs which have been promised by the Honourable the 
Finance Member to Burma out of the collections in consideration of the 
loss of provincial tax already existing is derived from a duty of twelve 
annas per gross boxes of matches. ' Burma is now going to be asked to 
pay 54 lakhs on account of the match duty,^ of which 36 lakhs are to go 
solely to the benefit of Bengal. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Eural): 
No. 

Mr. E. S. Millar: Yes. The Honourable the Finance Member's speech 
will show that. 
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This conditional 36 lakhs is approximately equal to half of the present 
proceeds of the rice export duty. Thus, the Honourable the finance 
Member, instead of applying equally the principle advocated by the White 
Paper and illustrated by the Bengal jute duty, is in fact asking Burma 
to pay the amount equal to an enhancement of 50 per cent, to the 
present rice duty or a total of, say, roughly 111 lakhs, this when she has 
a deficit Budget, although abeady taxing herself on the highest scale in 
India in an attempt to balance her Budget. This great enhancement 
of taxation is thrust upon Burma precisely when the price of rice is already 
too low to afford anything approaching a reasonable standard of living for 
her people. 

Burma is in no way jealous of what Bengal has received from the 
hands of the Honourable the Finance Member; on the other hand she 
approves of his wide outlook of the overhead position. Burma is not 
coming forward with a beggar's bowl, but is coming forward with a sound 
case and only asks that she should be given the same treatment as he is 
giving to Bengal. 

The circumstances are exactly parallel,, and it is impossible to justify 
differentia] treatment in favour of Bengal's jute duty as against Burma's 
rice duty. 

It is perhaps not realised that when the present rate of duty on rice 
was fixed at 2} annas, the price of paddy was then in the region of 
Bs. 150 to Es. 160, which is three times the value of paddy today. That 
duty was not fixed on value, but on tonnage. This means that the culti¬ 
vator is paying three times as large a percentage of his income as was 
fixed on him in 1929. 

The fact that Bengal has the monopoly in jute is in her favour. We 
may fairly suppose that the price of jute, like all^ other monopoly 
products, has been adjusted through experience at the level which gives the 
biggest profit. Any attempt to raise the price of jute, to cover the export 
duty, would have caused diminution of sales, but in so far as jute is 
superior to all its competitors and the demand of jute is inelastic, some 
proportion of tihe export duty must have been borne by the consumers, so 
that the export duty of jute would press a little less heavily on the culti¬ 
vator than export duties on rice. The price of rice being fixed by inter¬ 
national conditions, the whole of the rice export duty must be borne by the 
cultivator. 

Burma is an agricultural country and not a manufacturing country and 
has to buy her needs from outside, a large part of which is bought from 
India and supports trade over here, and what she buys elsewhere reflects 
in the customs collection. 

Sir, as soon as the news, of the Budget proposal reached Burma, an 
adjournment motion was moved in the Buima Legislative^ Council pro¬ 
testing against the failure to give Burma equal treatment with Bengal by 
refunding to exporting Provinces at least half the rice export duty paid 
by them. This motion was supported by every party and passed 
unanimously and with acclamation. The Government of Burma alone stood 
out of the debate, but explained that they had to do this because of 
*the etiquette which must be observed by subordinate Governments. They 
Yundertook, however, to give the motion the strongest possible support in 
forwarding the record of the debate to the Government of India. The 
record, shows that tl]ie motion was not supported only by Burmans. 

1 
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Amongst its strongest advocates was the Burma Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce wrhich includes all the important Indian trading and Indian banking 
interests in Burma. This Chamber has offered the strongest possible pro¬ 
test against the treatment meted out to Burma by the Government of 
India in this matter. Burma’s demand for a half share of the rice export 
fluty. Sir, is not a demand by her Government alone, nor by a few poli¬ 
ticians or commercial bodies; it is a demand by the whole country which 
has sunk all differences to unite in this matter. The Honourable the 
Finance Member’s failure to give Burma equal treatment with Bengal has 
roused the w^hole country, Sir, to burning indignation. Unless immediate 
redress is given, al] Burma will regard this as conclusive proof that Burma 
us the milch cow of India and vtill be convinced that India’s attitude’to 
Burma is simply this "it is your money we want”. In conclusion, when 
Burma’s case was set out in another place, the Honourable the Finance 
Member gave no reply—^the case was unanswered—^it was unanswerable. 
I trust that the Honourable the Finance Member will immediately take 
steps to rectify in his present Budget the unfairness of his present pro- 
yosal, by giving Burma half the export duty on her rice in the same way 
ns he has treated Bengal as regards jute export duty, or clearly put before 
this House his reason for the unfair and unequal treatment accorded to 
Burma in his Budget. (Applause.) 

Sir Mxihanimad Yakub rBohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I usually do not dabble in finances, but tbe annual 
Budget and the Finance Bill are the two most important subjects which 
this Assembly has to discuss and which have a far-reaching effect on the 
progress of the country. Therefore, in a very few words, T will draw the 
attention of Government to certain points which relate particularly to my 
Province, the United Provinces. 

The United Provinces, as you know, is one of the largest sugar manu¬ 
facturing and sugar growdng Provinces in India. The plight of th(‘ 
agriculturist in the United Provinces for the last five or six years has been 
very miserable. The tenants and landholders have exhausted nearly all 
their resources. The export of gold from the United Provinces has been 
immense. The gold was not sold for the sake of pleasure, but many 
wives and daughters had to part with their gold, wdth trembling hands, 
and their eves full of tears, in order to save the honour of their fathers and 
husbands from being sent to the lock-up in order to pay the .Government 
revenue. At present the tenant in the United Provinces mostly depends 
on the sale of sugar-cane juice in order to pay the rent. For the last 
two years, on account of the revival of the sugar industry in this country, 
hopes were created in the minds of both the tenant and the landholder. 
The tenant thinks that now he will, probably, be able to pay the dues of 
the landholder and the landholders will be able to pay the Government 
revenue in their turn. But the imposMon of the excise duty oii sugar 
seems to frustrate the industry in its very infancy. The imposition of this 
tax has been widely protested against in the United Provinces. The United 
Provinces. Council, withont a dmsion, passed a motion for adjournment 
on the levy of this tax. Therefore, I would stronglv urge upon Government 
the necessity of revising their opinion and withdrawing the excise duty 
on'sugar. T fully realise the responsibility of the Honourable Member 
for’finding mpney, and if all the taxes are withdrawn, it would, naturally, 
be difficult for any Finance Member to find money for his expenditure. 
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But I would suggest that, instead of levying an excise duty on sugar, 
if the Finance Member put an increased duty of four annas a maund on 
salt, it would probably bring more income to Government. 

Mr, G^aya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muhani^ 
inadan): Not on salt. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Yes, certainly on salt. 

An Honourable Member: On gold. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I will deal with that. The poor man's salt is 
every year discussed in this House and it lis said that a‘ small duty on salt 
brings misery to the poor man. But I contend, Sir, that that is not a 
fact. By raising the duty on salt by four annas Government would 
probably realise more money than they would realise from an excise duty 
on sugar, and, at the same time, this small duty of four annas per maund 
will in no way affect the consumer of salt and the poor man will not at 
all be affected by it, nor will any tr^de in the country suffer. 

This leads me to another source to which Government might resort 
for raising the income, and that is the export of gold. On account of the 
export of gold, India is being bled white, and gold has been exported to 
such an alarming extent that the people of India are feeling very much 
restless on account of it. It is high time that Government should do 
something to regain the confidence of the*- people by taking steps to stop 
this wholesale exodus of gold from the country. If an export duty on 
gold is levied, it would serve two purposes, on the one hand it will stop 
the export of gold from the country, and, on the other hand, it will bring 
some money to the Finance Member in order to meet the Budget 
expenditure. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Not if it 
stops the export of gold; it cannot do both. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: If an export duty is levied on gold, I think it 
would decrease the export of gold from the country, if not stop it altogether. 
Of course very little gold is left in India now, and, after two or three years, 
the Honourable the Finance Member will find that there will be no export 
of gold, because there will be no gold left in the coimtry. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Rural): Besides that, 
the gold sellers are making more profit in these days. From Rs. 21 a 
tola they are now selling at Rs. 34 a tola. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Next I welcome the abolition of the hide duty. 
The United Provinces is, again, one of the Provinces where we have the 
ei^port-^ of hide to a large extent, and, for the last six or seven years, 
there has been so much slump in the hide trade in the United Provinces 
that many prosperous hide merchants have been reduced to bankruptcy. 
I hope this abolition of the hide duty will, to a certain extent, improve the 
hide trade in the United Provinces, and it may be that, if the hide trade is 
improved, Government will be able to get more money from the hide 
merchants by way of income-tax. I understand there are some selfish hide 
merchants in Southern India who have got their tanneries and they are 
opposing the abolition of this duty. This is pure selfishness, an analysis 
will show that a very small amount of the hide in India can be tanned 
in Madras.. They cannot consume the whole production of hide in the 
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country and, for the sake of a small gain to their trade, they want to 
paralyse the whole hide trade in India. I hope Government will not 
lend their ears to the cry of the Madras tannery merchants. 

Lastly, Sir, I shall deal with the system of assessing income-tax. 

I submit that the system of assessing income-tax, in spite of the 
efforts on the part of the Government has not been set aright. We 
find that many a poor man, whose income is hardly liable to pay income- 
tax, is assessed by the income-tax officers, while a very large number of 
money-lenders, hiding in the interior villages, go scot free and escape. I£ 
Government will take a little more care and if a little more vigilance is 
exercised in making proper arrangements for assessing the income-tax, d 
think that Government will be able to realise a very large amount of^ 
income-tax—^larger than is being realised today. 

Although the British Government has now been ruling in India for 
over 100 years, I think they are still quite ignorant of the sentiments of 
the people of this country. I have recently heard that even the dancing 
girls in Delhi are assessed to income-tax. This gives a very good oppor¬ 
tunity to the Income-tax Officer to pay official visits to the houses of 
disrepute; but I would ask the Government to believe that it is considered 
a very shameful thing in the eyes of the people of India. They t];iink 
that Government have become quite disreputable that even the dancing 
girls are being assessed to income-tax. Probably we will find that the 
Income-tax Officer will tomorrow be assessing even porfessional beggars. 

I think there is a very large number of professional beggars in Delhi whose 
income is even more than the income'of these poor Government servants 
who are assessed to income-tax these days .... 

Mr. B. Y, Jadhav (Bombay Central Division; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): May I inform my Honourable friend that professional beggars in 
Nasik and Pandharpur are taxed? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: That is very good. I think that is better than 
taxing dancing girls. So I hope that Government Avill see that the assess¬ 
ment of income-tax is done in a proper manner and that thousands and 
thousands of small money-lenders whose income is hardly taxed do uot 
escape scot free, while innocent people suffer. 

These are the few salient points relating to the Finance Bill to which 
I wish to draw’ the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member, and 
I hope that these points will receive his due attention. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support the motion moved by the 
Honourable the Finance Member that this Bill he taken into considera'- 
tion. I support it, because, as is well knowm, I am a co-operator with 
Government (Hear, hear); and if the Finance Bill is opposed, the Gov¬ 
ernment of His Majesty the King might be impeded- I belong to a 
Party in this House as well as outside which ha’s always been co-operat- 
ing^ with Government and in the Bombay Presidency I belong to a party, 
which goes under the name of the Non-Brahmin Party and in Madras' 
it is called the Justice Party, and both these parties are run on the same 
principle and have been co-operating consistently with Government. I 
am always keeping the principles of that Party beforo me whenever I 
get up On my legs in this House. ‘ , - 
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It is the policy of my Party to co-operate with Government; but at thei 
same time we are ready to co-operate with other Parties and other 
Groups in the House when we; hnd that the best interests of the country 
are served thereby. 

]\Iy Honourable friend, Mr. Millar, has brought forward here the case 
of Burma, and claimed more geneirous treatment and help from Govern¬ 
ment to the Province of Burma. I am in general agreement with him, 
and I think he has made out a ease for Burma pretty strongly. Por the 
same r€,asons I shall say a few words about the claims of Bombay. The 
Presidency of Bombay, as is well known and as the Honourable Mr. 
Miliar has just shown, is as heavily taxed as the Province of Burma. 
Bombay has tried her best to keep her head above water and the local 
taxation there has reached a very high level. The Bombay hnanees are 
in a v€?ry bad way, and Bombay deserves to be considered by the Central 
Government. I need not take more time of the House on this question, 
because it is likely to be dealt with by other Member’s from Bombay. 

I have also to express my gratitude for what has fallen from the Hon¬ 
ourable the Pinance Member this morning in' reply to a short notice ques¬ 
tion of my Honourable friend from Bihar. We do realise that Govern¬ 
ment have been doing their best to help the unfortunate Province for the 
miseries inflicted upon her by the earthquake. The Government of India’s 
policy, I shall say, is a vrey generous one. They have come forward to 
give free grants in such cases as do deserve free grants and to give a very 
big loan without making any profit, namely, at the same rate of interest 
at which they themselves will borrow. I also find that the Government 
of Bihar are making two kinds of loans at two difierent rate^ of interest, 
and although to an outsider it may appear and to me at first it did 
appear that the higher rate charged to more well-to-do persons W'as not 
justified according to^^the usual practice of money-lenders, still I find 
there is very good reason for the Government of Bihar to make that dis¬ 
tinction. Those who are in better circumstances ought to pay, more. 
Income-tax is assessed on that principle. So the better off have to pay a 
higher rate of interest and those, in whose case the bad debts w^ill rise 
to a very high pitch, are charged nominal rate of interest, say, per 
cent. I have nothing to say against that, as I support the policy of the 
Government of Bihar. 

My Honourable friend, Sir IMuhammad Yakub, has recommended to 
the Pinance Member an export duty on gold. Such a duty might be 
levied for one of two reasons,—either to stop the export of gold or to 
derive some revenue from the tax. If the former is tire object, then the 
duty must be^ a/ high one and the expectation of the realisation of that 
duty will be smaller, because, then the export of gold will be almost 
stopped. But then I do not -think a tax. on the export of gold will give 
any appreciable relief to the, coffers of the Government of India. The 
time for levying a duty on the export of gold in order to prevent its ex¬ 
port is long past. If we take measures now' in that direction, it will be 
tantamount to closing the stable door when the horse has already bolted. 

Now, -with regard to the increase in salt tax, I am sorry to say, I can- 
- ^ not support the gallant Knight. Sir, salt is a very necessary 

article of diet and it should not be ta‘xed, because it wall make 
the poor man’s food more expensive. The levy of a small duly of four 
annas, as suggested by the? Honourable Knight, will bring about a very 
big change in the retail price of salt in the market, and, therefore, it will 
be very badly felt by the people. 
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fciir, the. Budget, is usual uow, is based upoa tariffs. The Honour¬ 
able the Binance Member from one j'ear to another has been making 
changes in the ttiriifs, and the tariff wall is being constantly raised year 
by year. 

There was a time when England was wedded to the doctrine of free 
trade. Before that, the Honourable the East India Company, who came 
out to this tsountry with the sole object of exploitation, tried to keep 
the entire trade, in their own hands. Later on, as I said, the free trade 
policy was accepted by the Government and was enforced upon this coun¬ 
try. The economists of India were mostly in favour ox protection, and 
they cried themstives hoarse to induce Go\'ernment to give protection 
to indigenous industries. But the Government of India sto^ very strong¬ 
ly by the free trade doctrine and Indian industries were denied protec¬ 
tion- The result was that one industry after another went to rack and 
ruin, and India became a country, as was intended by Britain, of sup¬ 
plier of raw products and a consumer of finished goods of Britain. The 
fad of free trade was carried to such an extent that, when it became ne¬ 
cessary for the Government of India for revenue purposes to levy an 
import duty on manufactured cloth, they imposed a counterveiling duty, 
an excise duty on cloth manufactured in India, merely for the sake of 
preserving the free trade; principle. At that time England was pre-emi¬ 
nently occupied in iiiauufacturing goods for the needs of others, but other 
countries like Germany and America did not lag behind. They threw 
away the doctrine of free trade; they raised protective tariffs and encour¬ 
aged their home industries, so much so that in a few years they were 
able to compete with England in foreign markets, as well as in thei Indian 
markets. England slowly began tc awake to the necessity of levying 
tariffs herself. faith in free trade was shaken, and ultimately Eng¬ 

land has now become a protectionist country. Side by side with this 
change of policy in England, her policy in her dependency, India, was 
changihg, and for the present India is free from the free trade principle 
and is a full protectionist country. My Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, is a very shrewd administrator. He has seen through the weak¬ 
ness of this side of the House. He knows that we are all in favour of 
protection of our industries, and, therefore, he has been trading upon 
oui* weakness and raising tariff walls for the protection of one industry 
or another, and the whole of his fiscal policy is now based on tariffs. I 
may raise a protest here that in certain cases the tariff wall is now being 
raised too high, and wden the Finance Member finds that the tariff wall 
is raised high enough, he does not w’ant to pull down a few lay^jcs of 
that wall, but he proposes to raise the ground floor by adding something 
in the shape of excise duties. In this way he may be keeping an even 
balance in favour of one industry or another against foreign invasion, but 
at the same time he sacrifices the interests of the consumer and raises 
for the consumer the price of the commodities consumed to a very large 
extent. 

Kow% Sir, India has definitely given up the free trade principle and 
has adopted the fiscal policy of protection. It is now the duty of the 
Government of India to help, in all possible ways, the industries of this 
country. For that pui'pose, Sir, I emphasise the necessity of revising 
our legislation. The Indian law^s were based upon the principle of free 
trade. That principle has now been abandoned, and therefore, it is the 
duty of Government to rGjvise the laws according to the principles of the 
new theory of taxation that has been adopted- I shall just refer to a 
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few of our laws. Take the Navigation laws. The ports of India were 
thrown open to all the nations. The Government of India and the Gov¬ 
ernment of England did not cai'e to give any encouragement to Indian 
navigation to see that the Indian Mercantile Marine was encouraged. 
The policy then was a free trade policy, and India gave free access to 
ail. Now, that policy has been given up, and a policy of protection has 
been adopted. 1 ask, is not the present tune opportune for changing our 
shipping laws ? The laws should be so altered as to give encouragement 
to the €>stablishnient} of an Indian Mercantile Marine. During the discus¬ 
sion of the Tariff Bill, the urgent necessity of Indian ships was brought 
forward in the comments of niy Honourable friends. We have seen that, 
although Japan has agreed to purchase a certain number of bales of 
Indian cotton, Japan is still trying to keep the whole import trade of cot¬ 
ton in her country in the hands of her own nationals. Japan is not will¬ 
ing to allow the merchants of India themselves to trade with Japan In 
Indian cotton. Japan is able^ to prevent Indian merchants sending their 
bales of cotton to Japan, because India has no mercantile marine and 
because India has to make use of foreign ships. Some of the IBritish 
companies. Sir, I am told, are in league with the Japanese com¬ 
panies, they themselves form a ring and lay down freights and other 
conditions, and in this way the Indian merchant is hampered. It is the 
duty of the Government of India to see that the restrictions on the trade 
of India are removed as early as possible; and unless and until India 
3 )ossesses her own Mercantile Marine, this cannot be accomplished. I, 
therefore, say with all the emphasis at my command that the navigation 
laws of India ought to be changed, encouragement ought to be given to 
Indian eompaniea to start, and for that purpose the coastal traffic of 
India ought to be reserved to the nationals of this country. I again urge 
upon the Government to give their serious consideration when the Bill 
I have the honour to tables in this House is taken up for consideration. 
It is the duty of the Government to support that Bill, and in this way 
give strong encouragement to the Mercantile Marine of this country. Sir, 
we have been reading during a week or ten days, that the Government 
of England have decided to encourage the merger of the Cunard and 
White Star lines. The sole object is that Britain’s supremacy on the sea 
should be preserved- England desires to have the control of the traffic, 
especially the passenger traffic, on the Atlantic in her own hand6 and is 
prepared to advance a* very big amount. In the same way, it is the duty 
of the Government of India even by granting subsidies and big loans to 
encourage the establishment and financing of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. England has been showing the way and India ought to follow. 

I shall now speak about another industry, the insurance industry. India 
formerly had no insurance companies in the modern sense of the term. 
But insurance is not entirely new to this country. I have heard that 
in the small State of Outeh the rudiments of marine insurance have been 
in operation for some centuries at least. There, when a ship is about to sail 
with a cargo, a broker goes from house to house and the owners and ladies 
of almost every house underwrite or accept risk for Es. 100, Es. 200 or 
Es. 500 according to their means. In this way ships, laden with 
merchandise which sailed from the ports of Bhuj and Anjar were insured 
with local people, and the system has been going on for centuries. In 
Europe, I think, marine insurance first began on the same lines. It has 
now been greatly developed, and there is now insurance and re-insurance, 
and so on. Eollowing in the footsteps of England, India began to establish 
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insurance companies of her own. Till then, there were no law's, and ewen 
now, although there are two Insurance Acts on the Statute-book, they 
are almost useless for any efficient protection. In this book, entitled 
'‘International Insurance Intelligence’', insurance laws of almost every 
country are given in an abridged form. But when we turn to the pages 
which give information about the insurance companies of India, we do not 
find any mention of our laws for the present le^slation is on a permissive 
line and is not of much use to control the insurance business of this 
country. The reason is plain. Indian Government passed the laws when 
they were following free trade policy; and, therefore, the whole country 
was left open as a free field to the companies of other nations to come in 
and establish their branches. In fact, India was allowed to be exploited. 
Latterly, Indian companies began to be started and, for their guidance and 
control, an Act was passed. But this law imposes restrictions on Indian 
companies only and leaves foreign companies to exploit* the country 
without any restrictions at all. Government have been treating her 
children much worse than they treated those of other countries. 1 may 
state here that when a foreign company starts insurance business in 
England, it has to make a deposit of £20,000 with the Government of 
Great Britain, and the same amount is deposited by her own nationals 
when a company is started by them. There is no discrimination, and no 
one has any complaint to make. When an Indian company wants to start 
business there, it has to make the same deposit. But what is the law in 
India ? If an English company wants to start business here, the door is 
wide open. No deposit has to be paid, no restrictions .whatever are imposed,' 
while an Indian company, when commencing business, is called up6n tQ 
make a deposit. If an Indian company goes to Canada, or to Australia, 
or to any other dominion or colony within the Empire, it has to work 
under many difficulties. I need not give in detail those di^&culties, .but 
I urge that it is necessary that the insurance laws of our country ought 
to be overhauled and brought up to date. The policy of British India is 
not free trade now, but it is protection, and, therefore, something ought 
to be done for fostering the indigenous industry of insurance and encourag¬ 
ing Indian companies. There are various ways of ' doing it. > The 
lejuvenated country of Turkey has laid down a very good example; The 
Turkish Government have passed a law in which it is provided that any 
company accepting risk over a certain amount must re-insure the excess 
risk to the extent at least of 50 per cent with the company started by 
the national Government. In this way, at least 50 per cent of tlie policy 
money is kept in the country and thus insurance is coming gradually into 
the hands of national companies. I do not ask the Government of India 
to pass such a law all at once. All I claim is that the Indian companies 
ought not to be penalised here, and companies coming into India to do 
insxiranee business ought to be treated exactly in the same way in which 
the nationals of India are treated in their respective countries. On inquiry, 
I learn that the Consul of America refused to countersign a policy of marine 
insurance unless it w’as written by an American insurance company. In 
this way, forei^ nations are forcing Indian merchants not to give their 
business to Indian companies, but to take policies of companies of their 
own nation. The same is the policy of Japan. Every nation is taking 
care to protect her own interests by fostering her industries, but the 
Government of India are standing quiet without doing anything in the 
matter. 
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The Insurance Branch of the Commerce Department of the Government 
of India is very much imdermanned. An Actuary is employed, no doubt, 
but the establishment under him is very very meagre. He is not in a 
position to see whether Indian companies carry on their business efi&cienfcly. 
Insurance is a very important industry. It is a nation building business 
and Government ought to take more interest in it as insurance directly 
fills the Treasury. Prosperous insurance companies pay heavy income-tax. 
At the same time, insurance companies are the best subscribers of Govern¬ 
ment loans. Whether a loan is floated in India or in England, the 
insmance companies of India are very much interested in tendering for it, 
and in this way the prosperity of Indian companies is conducive to the 
success of Indian loans. Owing to the large demand from insurance 
companies, Government loans are quoted at a high rate. It is, therefore, 
to the interest of the Government of India to see that Indian insurance 
companies prosper. 

I may point out that German and Italian companies are now invading 
the insurance market of India. They have formed strong combines and 
have put aside huge sums of money, something like one million marks or 
one million lires to be spent in establishing themselves in this country. 
They offer very exorbitant, and, therefore, unremunerative discounts to 
commission agents, and, in this way, try to capture the market. Even 
when they do not succeed in capturing the market, they raise the com¬ 
mission rate, and, therefore, the Indian companies, on accoimt of this 
very unhealthy competition, have to do the same, and are suffering heavy 
losses. It is the duty of Government to come to the rescue of Indian 
companies. These foreign companies must be obliged to keep large amounts 
of money as deposit with Government before they are allowed to start 
business. I need not take more time of the House on this question. 

' Wiiat I am going to impress upon the House is the changed policy of 
the Government of India. I approve of the change in this policy. Free 
trade policy- has been definitely given up and protection policy has been 
adopted. Government ought to be consistent. All the legislation that 
was passed: in the free trade days ought to be overhauled and brought 
up to date. I earnestly ask the Honourable the Finance Member to make 
a provision of only a few thousand rupees for the overhauling of legisla¬ 
tion. The Company Law of India is much lagging behind. Much has 
been said during the last three or four days about the agency system 
when cotton tariff was under discussion in this House. The Company Law 
ought to be revised and improved and some wholesome restramt should be 
placed upon the activities of mill agents. Although I am not a lover of 
the mill agent or the agency system of Bombay in general, I must say 
that it is a helpful system. Their management is efficient. Finance is 
guaranteed, and, in this way, the business of the Bombay mills is going 
on by the help of the agency system. Although the system is not bad 
inherently, many abuses have crept in, and, therefore, the revision of the 
Company Law is necessary. The agency commission is in many oases 
based upon production. It ought to be upon profits. Government also 
are copying the bad ways of the Bombay agents. Government now propose 
to impose an excise. Excise is a tax on production and not on profits. 
Government, I think, are copying the bad example set by the Bombay 
agents and perhaps for that reason Government may like to protect their 
friends. Therefore, in conclusion, I shall say that the laws of the country 
ought to be revised and Government ought to make a provision of a few 
thousand rupees for this purpose. The Indian Companies Act ought to 
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be revised, the insurance lau's ought to be revised, the navigation laws 
ought to be revised, and many other laws, which need no mention here, 
ought to be revised. 

This Pinance Bill has been criticised in many of its provisions. I am 
not going to speak on each and everj* point, but I shall have to say some- 
tliing about the revised postal rates. I approve of the proposal to reduce 
the postage rate on letters from live pice to four pice in the case of letters 
not weig^ng above half a tola. I say, Sir, it is a move in the right 
direction. The enhanced rate of letter postage—^from one anna originally 
to one anna and three pies—^was very excessive and Government have now 
seen that the law of diminishing returns has been operating here. I shall 
show, Sir, that half a tola is too small. It ought to be at least three 
quaxters of a tola. At) the same time, I am very surprised to see that 
although Govenoment were very solicitous to give relief to the letter- 
writer, they do not take into consideration the hardship which the poor 
man who uses postcards has to suffer. The jirice of postcards has not 
been revised. I ask Government to reconsider the ease and make the 
postcard cost half an anna only. It will give a very necessary relief to 
the poor man, and I think Government in the long run will not suffer loss. 

I am surprised, Sir, that the book packet rate is proposed to be en- 
nanced. A few years ago, ten tolas were carried for half an anna. The 
rates were at once doubled by halving the weight, and so half an anna 
was charged for every five tolas. Now, Government propose to enhance 
the rate by fifty per cent. This is very hard upon the book trade. Sir, 
Government are hereby taxing education of the people, and in this way 
they are indirectly encouraging iUiteraey and putting a very heavy tax 
upon education and diffusion of knowledge, and thus doing a great deal 
of harm to the people. The reason given by the Honourable the Finance 
Member was very strange. He said that some pedple w^ere wTongly 
making use of the book post for sending matter which ought to have 
gone on a postcard and which ought to have paid three pice. Sir, some 
few persons might have cheated Government in that way, but I ask, why 
are Government going to penalise the book trade by enhancing the rate? 
The proper remedy, in order to avoid or put a stop to any such practices, 

*.3 to reduce the rate of the postcard to half an anna: and when the post¬ 
card is half an anna, there will be no inducement for anybody to send 
matter through the book post which can be sent on a postcard. The 
Postal Department is a public utility department, and should be worked 
as such, but nobody will urge that Government should suffer heavy losses 
by wrorking it. A reasonable rate ought to be charged, and if there are 
losses again, the best remedy would, I think, be to retrench. This ques¬ 
tion will, of course, come up again for discussion when the Bill is gone 
througli clause by clause, and, therefore, I need not say anything further 
about it* 

The Budget, Sir, is balanced, but the burden on the people has risen. 
The Honourable the Finance Member’s career is drawing to a close. He 
has managed to balance the Budget every time; there is no doubt about 
that, but, then, this satisfactory condition has been achieved by piling tax 
after tax upon the shoulders of the people. I do not think, that during 
the five years of his career, any relief has been given to the people. 
Income-tax has risen abnormally. My friends tell me here that the tax 
on silver has been lowered. I think, however, that this tax iias been 
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Lowered in order to make some money—^not to giye away some money. 
(Hear, hear.) The fact is that, by the heavy import duty on silver, 
Grovernment were not making any profit at all, and, therefore, they are 
proposing to make the experiment of lowering the duty to see whether 
something can be made out of it. So, this reduction ot the tax on silver 
is not due to any generosity on the part of the Government, but, I shah 
say, it is due to their greed. 

An Honourable Member: What about the removal of the export duty 
on hides ? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: W’ell, I am neither a hide merchant nor the owner 
of a tannery, so I am not in a position to ofter any remarks with regard 
bo the removal of the export duty on hides. Bir, on the whole 1 support 
tile motion. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Su’, 1 have to express a few remarks on 
the taxation policy of the present Government. fc>ir, since the last few 
years, as my friend, Mr. Jadhav, has just now said, the taxation is mount- 
mg up year by year; and not only that, but, as he has said, you will 
find, Sir, that, on account of that, the trade has been ruined and has 
nearly come to a stop, and, not only that, but on account of the raising of 
the taxes, the Government are unable to get more money from the people 
as they were estimating to get year fay year. 

Sir, I have very carefully read the Honourable the Finance Member's 
speech, especially paragraphs 56 to 68. Now, although the Honourable 
the Finance Member has boasted that on account of the Government 
policy, India's position has very largely improved, and he has said that 
ihe House and the public should note that India's position is far better 
l,han that of any other country in the w^orld, well, i am sorry to say^ 1 
cannot agree with these remarks of the Honourable the Finance Meinber. 
He said many things, such as the economic condition of the country, the 
low rate of interest, the credit of India, and so on. Sir, I must say 
that I am neither an economist nor a financier, but I am only a busi¬ 
nessman and a merchant. I dared not oppose his financial policy in the 
beginning, but after examining the last five years' condition of my country, 
I find that the Government policy has failed to achieve all that the 
Honourable the Finance Member had been telling us. Sir, first of all, 
I want to place before the House all the published figures as my friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, always believes in published figures. He does not 
believe in any fictitious figures. If you see the Explanatory Memorandum 
(page 4), you will find that there are certain figures mentioned therein 
irom which I want to prove that for the last few years it has been the 
policy of the Government to enhance the customs duty and the income- 
tax. It will be seen that the income from customs in 1925-26 was 47,78 
lakhs. After that, if you go through the Tariff Act and the changes made 
therein, you will find that they doubled the tax on some articles, and, 
on some articles, it was even trebled. And what is the result of this? 
In 1926-27, the Government received from customs 47,38 lakhs, in 1927-28, 
the income was 48,22 lakhs, in 1928-29, it was 49,28 lakhs, and in 1929-3o[ 
it came to about 61 crores. If you see the Tariff Act, you will find that 
in March, 1930, on account of the deficiency in the Budget, Government 
raised the customs duties. And what was the result next year? The 
income from 61 crores went down to 46 crores. Now, let us take the 
income-tax. The income-tax was raised in 1929-30. In the next year, 
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lirom 16,71 lakhs it went down to 16 crores. So, although year by year 
liie customs taxes and the Income-tax increased, the revenue of the Lfov- 
ernment decreased. Of course, in 1931-32, when the surcharge came to 
aoout 25 per cent, the income was 51,25 lakhs. Again, this year the 
estimate is 46,87 lakhs, and so the income-tax, from 17,49 laJdis, has 
gune down to 17,13 lakhs, although the surcharge on the income-tax was 
raised in 1931. Sir, ail these hgures show me clearly that by raismg the 
taxes, Government have been unable to get revenue. Although people 
liave been compelled to pay more taxes in these days of hard times and 
depression, the position of Government remains the same although the 
people have suttered a lot. On accoimt of this high Customs auty, 1 
xiiid that at my place in ilarachi the whole ot the import trade has been 
dimimshed to a great extent. JNot only that, but when we Are not pur- 
ciiasmg goods from abroad, many countries are also unable to purchase our 
produce. Thus we have lost all ohe trade and still I hnd that the Govern¬ 
ment are unable to reduce their expenditure. Sir, Government cannot 
have any reiiei Dy the enliancement oi taxes; they must reduce their expem 
oicure. in 1921-22, the expenditure of the Central Government was 138 
crores and that amount had been decreasmg year by year until today 
1 nnci tiiat it has gone down to 115 crores. JtJut, on the income side, 
you will see that in 1921-22, it was 115 crores and today it is 119 or 12U 
crores. bo, whatever rehef the Government can get, it is not by enhanc- 
mg the taxes, but by reducing the expenditure. Therefore, 1 suggest 
that the enhancement of taxes is not tne right policy for the Government 
to pursue, hiow, Sir, this year Government are agam thmkmg of enhanc- 
mg the customs tax and the income-tax. Therefore, they are putting 
an excise duty on matches and sugar. When the time comes, 1 wUi 
speak on that subject. 

I find that the Government have already ruined the trade, and ii 
people start some industries, the Government immediately comes on the 
scene and tries to collect more money from those industries. The idea of 
the Government is simply to get immediately more money, but it is not 
understuod that Government ruin the industry by imposing more and 
more taxes just as they have ruined trade by enhancmg tJie taxes on 
customs. The Honourable the Finance Member is saying today that 
interest is low. It must be so, because at present there is no trade. The 
money is lying idle with the people and with the banks, and, therefore, the 
tn^de interest is very low. It is not only due to the policy of Govern¬ 
ment that interest is low, but it is also due to the world wide depression 
that interest is low, and people are investing their money in Goveriiiiiem} 
securities and they are now willing to invest their money in trade and 
industries. In my opinion, a time will come when no one will put his 
capital in any industry or in any private enterprise except the Govern¬ 
ment security, and, therefore, as the Finance Member says, the credit 
of Government will improve more and more. These things are not en¬ 
couraging and hopeful signs for any country. The only way to reduce 
expenditure is to reduce the establishment, but not by levying more and 
more taxes. Today a merchant cannot put his capital, brain and energy 
in any trade, because he has to pay 324 pies income-tax, and, besides 
that, he has to pay some profit tax, surtax on the income-tax and he has 
al^o to pay his monthly expenditure on the staff, and so on. Therefore, 
trade is decreasing day by day. I appeal to the Government and to this 
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House that any fresh taxation on any item must be considered very care- 
fully and the House should not support any taxation proposals immediately 
they are put forward by Government- 

Now, I wish to speak on one important subject, and that is Baluchis¬ 
tan. My Province of Sind is the neighbour of Baluchistan. I am sorry 
that at present the Foreign Secretary is not present in the House, but I 
hope that the remarks that I am going to make on this subject will 
reach his ears and that he will consider them very carefully- It is well 
known that in the whole of India all Muslim parties and Muslim organisa¬ 
tions have supported the principle that Baluchistan should be granted 
autonomy. I also understand that all other political parties in India, 
including the Congress, have supported the principle of granting provincial 
autonomy to Baluchistan, but I am sorry to say that Government do not 
consider that Baluchistan is fit to be created as an autonomous Province 
at present. Neither the Bound Table Conference nor the White Paper 
have made any suggestions with regard to Baluchistan. I wish to in¬ 
form the Government that Baluchistan is connected with Sind and the 
Punjab, and the big population of the Baluchis live in Baluchistan, Sind 
and the Punjab. So the people of Baluchistan occasionally come to the 
neighbouring Provinces of Sind and the Punjab and look to the condi¬ 
tions of the people in these Provinces, how they enjoy freedom of speech, 
hovr they Ventilate their grievances in their Provincial Ooimcils and 
how they enjoy a large measure of local self-government, and ithen 
they compare themselves with these people, how they are unable to 
move about freely or even to talk about measures for the betterment 
of the people in Baluchistan. Then they commence to ask for more 
facilities to work for the advancement of Baluchistan. But the policy 
of the Government is to oppress the Baluchis without giving them any 
Sort of encouragement or help to advance their cause. I want to draw 
the attention of the House to the fact that lately I read in a newspaper 
that one Mr. Abdul Aziz was simply writing a few articles in British' 
Indian papers about the condition of Baluchistan and suggesting 
that Government must improve the position of the Baluchis and at the 
same time calling upon the Nawabs and tumandars that they should 
come forward to improve the educational condition of their people and 
that tbev should treat their tribesmen as human beings. I understand 
that this gentleman was arrested and his case was forwarded to the so- 
called Jirqas who sentenced him to five years hard labour. There is 
another instance of one Mr. Abdus Bamad Khan who was the Secretary 
of the All-India Baluch Conference, and the President of that Conference 
was the Mir of Khairpur. Mr. Ahdus S’amad Khan called some meetings 
in Karachi and other places to ask the Government to redress the griev¬ 
ances of the people of Baluchistan and to get some reforms introduced in 
Baluchistan. I do not know if this gentleman also has been arrested. 
Besides this. Mr. Ahdus Samad Khan also asked the Political Agent at 
Quetta to ncrmit him to print a newspaper. T do not know what fate has 
overiaken Mr. Ahdus Samad Khan. If this policy is pursued hv Govern¬ 
ment and if this treatment is meted out to the people of Baluchistan, I 
think the time is not far awav when Baluchistan might come to the same 
position as North-West Frontier Province was a few venrs ago. I know 
that the present mightv Government can handle the situation verv well 
and that thev can do what they like. But ns I belong to the neighbour^ 
ing Province of Sind, which is close to Baluchistan, I do not want those 
things to continue in Baluchistan Therefore, I appeal to Government 
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that, before any agitation starts on a large scale, they should do something 
to redress the grievances of the people of Baluchistan. Of course, they 
caimot at present get an autonomous Province, but are they not entitled 
to get local self-government in the shape of municipal and local boards? 
Are they not entitled to have a weekly or monthly newspaper or to speak 
jJbout the Government on a public platform? If you will not allow them 
to do all these and wdll oppress them, I do not know how far you will 
succeed. Of course, Government always put forward the excuse that 
they have nothing to do with it, and these jitgas and tumandars 
and Nawabs are oppressing them, and they do not want any provincial 
autcmomy. But we know that these tumandars and Nawabs are backed 
by Government, because the pt 3 ople "would fight amongst themselves. 
But those days are now gone. The people have become more peaceful 
and have no arms or ammunition. Still these Nawabs and tumandars are 
oppressing them and they are not showing any sort of humane treatment 
to these people. Of course there is the mighty British Government 
behind them who are protecting them, otherwise the people might deal 
with these Naw’abs and tumandars. But the British Government are 
protecting them, and, therefore, I say that the British Government are 
the oppressors and not these Nawabs and tumandars. So I am suggesting 
that at least local self-government should be given to Baluchistan, and 
side by side with that, the Press and the platform should be made open 
to them to put their grievances before Government. 

Kumar (3k>pil^ Bomon Boy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 

1 3 PM the outset, I must thank and congratulate, the 

Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer for cbm- 
pfling his huge Budget speech for the year 1934-35. Certainly the com- 
pilatton has taken a good of time, but, in places, while thanking 
him,, J also cannot resfrain myself of criticising his Budget as a people^s 
representative, nay, the Budget speech, for which ! apologise to him m 
advance^ Sir, let ipe first draw his kind attention to the bottom of pages 
14-15 of his owui speech- Here he admits that some facts were suppressed^ 
rather omitted or not shown in the. Budget which was placed before "this 
House from 1930 onward systematically and now he has’come out to make 
provisions fi'oiu 1984-35 onward. I do not know, Sir, if there will be some 
more crores forthcoming in the present or in the future to spring surprise m 
some subsequent date and the Honourable Member may give us an ex¬ 
planation that, it w^as a sad omission. Sir, crores this way or the other 
may mean a trifling matter and a pleasant pastime with the Honourable 
Members in the Treasury Benches, but to us, the Indians, or rather the 
representatives of the hungry millions, /.c., the Members on the Opposition 
Benches, it is a question of life and death. Sir, let me take the figure, 
as supplied by the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchemier, to 
be correct and let us take it "with all seriousness. The Honourable the 
Finance IMember has made various additions, subtractions, and multi- 
nlications to prove that this Budget is a w’-ell-balanced, nay, surplus Budget. 
It is a matter for inv Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who is a 
mathematician and who has earned an unchallenging reputation in sol-ving 
mathematical problems on the floor of the House. I will ask him how 
much new taxes has our benign Finance Member imposed on the people 
of India during the last five years. What are your calculations? T wait 
for a reply. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Proyinces Southern Diyisions: Muham- 
msdan Bural): It is 40 crores, but I will give the details later on in my 
speech. 

Kumar Bomoa Eoy: Moreover, Sir, the Honourable the Pinance 

Member has spoken for two houi’s, and they have been printed in 51 closely 
typed pages. We had only two days’ time to go through the speech and 
other voluminous books to consult the figures. These two days, Sir, also 
w^e religious festival days; hence, it is no wonder that we on this 
side have bad very little time to examine the figures and check them 
accurately within this short space of time. May I, Sir, in this connection, 
propose that in future, after the presentation of the Budget, at least one 
week’s time should be given to Opposition Members to scrutinize and 
examine the figures if the Government really intend to obtain honest 
scrutiny and advice from the Members in this side of the House and for 
which we have taken the Oath of Allegiance to the Crown, and not compel 
the Members on this side to scrutinize volumes weighing about ten seers 
in an indecent haste within 48 hours, in order to secure a passport before 
the civilized world that the Budget has gone through all the scrutinies 
by the Opposition—as the time allowed to us for criticising such a long 
speech and volume of books is only 20 minutes. Now, Sir, one should 
gauge the position under which we in the opposition are to criticise the 
iniaroductory speech and the Budget every year. I would also suggest that 
at least three days should be allotted for general discussion of the Budget' 
as many persons could not speak. 

Sir, the Honourable the Chancellor on page 21 has said under the 
head Silver”: 

**The decline in the import of silver is of course primarily due to the lack of 
purchasing power in the country which has turned India into an exporter of gold 
instead of an importer to the extent of many crores per annum of gold and silver.” 

Hence he here admits that India's purchasing power has greatly dimi 
nished owing to the financial crisis. Sir, we, the Members in this side, 
raised our voice several times against unjustified taxation to which the 
Honourable Members on the Benches opposite are accustomed to turn deaf 
ears; but, Sir, it will no doubt be a triumph for us to find that the 
lEonourabla the Chaneellor of the Indian Exchequer has also confessed, 
certainly in some careless moments, that '"‘There is little justification for 
its retention”, that is, duty. (Page 23, paragraph 30, on the concluding 
portion under the head “The Export duty on Hides”.) Though he has con¬ 
fessed here and there India’s utW incapability to bear the burden of taxa¬ 
tion, still he comes out with expfressions and justification for the retention 
and extension of taxation. I would refer to his speech, on page 17, 
under the proposal for 1934-35. But he does not a word whether 
there is any improvement of general financial condition in the country. 
Then, pray, what is the justification for the retention of the plan for taxa¬ 
tion for a further period? 

Sir, in this connection, let me cite another instance. Income-tax, 
when first levied in this country, was levied to meet the expenses of the 
Burma War, but it is like jonnie Walker still going strong: rather, 
gradually becoming fat, fatter and the fattest. (Laughter.) And we should 
not be surprised if these surcharges, or in whatever robe they be dressed 
by the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer, vdU gradually 
become a permanent tax on o^r shoulders. Tlie Honourable the Chancellor 
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is not fully satisfied with these taxation measures too. He is not going 
to touch iron and steel or the paper, but he has a covetous look towards 
sugar. Sir, though we know very well that only ants can smell sugar from 
a distance, but I had not the experience that the Honourable the Finance 
Member too can smell sugar so strongly as he is found to have done in 
the current Budget. However, I will leave this aspect here. 

The idea seems to me as if the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian 
Exchequer h- running with Mail. He will touch only the main stations, 
the road»side and unimportant stations will be cleared by the mixed trains, 
2.5., the Tarifi Bill taxation, etc., etc., which will be carried in the wagons 
of his colleague, the Honourable the Commerce Member. When they 
both reach the destination, they expect a good earning. Sir, our life has 
become an absolute misery. On one side the Ordinances, and, on the other, 
taxation. Tariff Bill, and so on, and we have no food in our stomach, no 
money to purchase the daily essential necessities of life: still we are asked, 
rather forced to pay taxes. Now’, w’e are only to say “God help us and w^ait 
for the inevitable to come“. Still the Honourable the Finance Member 
feels gratified and eulogises himself on page 38 of his speech, saying: 

“Now, though the methods in both cases’' (meaning Russia and America) “are 
very different, there is this similarity that in each case it has been proved necessary 
to create departments of Government exercising large powers of control over every 
phase of industrial, commercial and agricnltural activity of the country. The 
machinery of the Government of India is not adapted to such a purpose ncJr do I 
believe for a moment that the country would tolerate such a measure of control." 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order, 
the Honourable Member may resume after lunch. But before the House 
adjourns for lunch, the Honourable the Leader of the House will make a 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business in the week beginning March the 19th. 

Sir, the President has so far directed that the House shall sit on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, but it is probable 
that w’e shall be obliged to ask the President to make a further direction 
that the House shall sit on Saturday, the 24th 

Honourable Members: Earn Navami: No, no. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: On Monday, the first business 
will be a motion for leave to introduce a Bill to make better provision for 
the control of the manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and 
export of aircraft. This will be follow^ed by the resumption of the con¬ 
sideration ''•f the Finance Bill on which the House embarked yesterday 
afternoon. It is hoped that the Finance Bill will be concluded by the 
evenins: of the 22nd or, at the latest, by the evening of the 23rd, and that 
the closing days of the week will be available for the consideration and 
passing of the Salt Additional Iniport Duty Extending Bill, and either the 
further motions in connection with the Bills imposing excises on sugar and 
matches or motions to consider and pass the States Protection Bill. The 
prder inter se of these measures will be announced later. 
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In addition to the above business, on Monday and Friday, two motions 
vdll be moved for the election of Members to the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee for Railways and the Central Advisory Council for Eailways. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Limch at a Quarter Past Two of tha 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Kumar G-opika Eomon Boy: Pray, what are these Tariff and Textile 
Bills, match taxation, sugar, salt, other food-stuS and tobacco taxation 
measures? Are they not taxing the industries, food-stuff and agriculture? 
By kerosene taxation, have you not taxed the poor man’s illuminant too? 
Have you not set up departments for taxing industries, food-stuff and 
agriculture? What for are the Tariff Board and Excise Departments ir 
this country? Are they not for taxation? 

You may hoodwink the world by painting a hopeful picture of the 
potentialities of India today, but you cannot shut the eyes of the hungry 
millions who are groaning under your unjustified taxation. In the name 
of taxation, you are simply indulging yourselves in bleediug India white 
as there is n6 blood to be found now. If you have a heart, go out of the 
house and see each village, each hearth and home in a village and each 
bazar and each family. I offer you an open challenge. Please do not shut 
your eyes by seeing a few Cowasjis, Modies and Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariars. As for toleration by Indians, I am tempted to shout,— 
of your wnims and atrocities, the less spoken of is better. Does there 
arise any question for a goat when it is sacrificed for eating? Are you 
not ransacking India by your salary of six thousand and seven thousand 
rupees per mensem where 80 per cent, of the population is starving? Is 
this humanity? Is this benevolence? Is this good Government? Is this 
what you call stability of finance? You ought to hang down your head 
in shame before boasting. You have let loose so many hungry wolves in 
the garb of Income-tax Officers. They are catching the throats of the poor 
villagers and sucking their blood. There is no appealing authority against 
their atrocities and whims. Do you yet venture to say that you have not 
started institutions for taxation? 

Then, Sir, I would refer you to the Honourable the Chancellor of the 
Indian Exchequer’s speech, paragraph 7, page 3: 

‘‘Turning to the other decrease in revenue, I have mentioned income-tax where we 
expect to fall short of our estimates by 93 lakhs, and all one can say about this is 
that it is unhappily an illustration of the depth of the general depression.” 

Now, Sir, to accrue 93 lakhs, as income-tax, how many crores earn¬ 
ing by Indians are required? I put again this question to my Honour¬ 
able Mend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to kindly find out the exact figure. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; It requires calculation. 
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Kumar Ctopika Eomon Eoy: This question may be considered from* 
also another angle of vision. The income from income-tax was anticipated on 
the calculation of the income of the general population in India* in 193d- 
34, so, the expectation of income was not fulfilled, rather the income has- 
dwindled by several crores; hence there has been a fall in the estimate in 
the earning undeo: income-tax by 93 iakhs. Hence, it is an open fact that 
thc’ general financial condition of India* has a very much downward incli¬ 
nation than the year 1933-34. Naturally, after considering the situation, 
the state of affairs ought to be taken into account in the current Budget- 
for the abolition of taxes, but, instead of abolition, what we find in this 
Budget is that the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer 
is out with half a dozen taxes with his colleague, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, to saddle the poor Indian tax-payers. Under the cir- 
cumstancf's, are these taxes justifiable and are they keeping in pace with, 
this condition of the country? 

Sir, let us compare this country with the United States of America 
which the Honourable +he Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has laid 
before us to show that India is in a better position than America is today- 
I would proceed with the consideration piece by piece. The first point- 
of comparison which the Honourtrble Member has set forth before us is- 
that of banking. He says: 

"‘The whole machinery of banking and Industry was in danger of breaking down.- 
Since 1929 more than 6,000 banks had failed involving deposits of five thousand millions 
dollars—^many more were carrying on and are still carrying on on a restricted basis.*’ 

Sir, banking has a very close relation which the prosperity and ad¬ 
versity of the country and this relation exists in all other countries except 
India- In India, the Banks which are worth mentioning are all foreign 
Banks. They have hardly any connection with the prosperity and ad¬ 
versity of thr p'ople of th soil. Though the.se Banks exploit on almost 
all imported roreign article^ and the Indian resources, i.e,, the resources 
of the traders, industrialists and agriculturists of this country? they hard¬ 
ly finance any institution, be it agricultural, industrial or commercial.. 
While the question of finance comes, these Banks in India generally^ 
finance foreign concerns in the country. Though they flourish at the 
country’s resources, they have hardly any relation with the general finan¬ 
cial adversities of the country. Owing to the depression in trade, their 
earning might be a few lakhs this way or the other, but the capital 
remains intact. That has no concern with the country’s condition. 
Moreover, in India', the banking system has not been so much prevalent 
as in Western countries. Considoring the huge population ot India, if 
one takes into account as to how many persons have their accounts in 
Banks, the percentage might be gauged. In India, the general public do 
not transact tbeir daily business through Banks, while, in other countries, 
the Banks transact almost all business of the people of thc soil. Hence, 
by the condition of the Banks in India, the general financial condition can¬ 
not be calculated. I may cite here an instance. During the tea slump, 
i.e., before the tea restriction duty was levied,—^not to speak of the 
Banks, even the European tea brokers refused to finance the Indian tea 
gardens by hypothecating the crop of the year. And, as a result, many 
tea gardens have gone to grief- I do not know whether the Honourable 
the Finance Member has got any report of how much of such concerns 
have gone to grief for want of proper finance. If the Honourable the 
Chaneelior of the Indian Exchequer would have surveyed the condition of 
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the small Indian Banks. I think, he would not have painted such a 
prosperous picture) of the Banks as he has painted here. Hence, after 
considering the condition of the Banks, the argument of growing pros¬ 
perity in India cannot stand. This is, in a brief survey, regarding bank¬ 
ing at present. I will deal more elaborately again while I will discuss- 
about the Government’s loan condition later on. This is just why I 
raised the question of financing the agriculturists in my criticism on the 
Eeserve Bank BiU. 

The next item for consideration is the portion of the same, paragraph 
where the Honourable Member says in his speech: 

‘‘From 1929 to the spring of 1933, the mimhers employed in factories fell by a half 
the total wages by two-thirds and the wage peri employee by 30 per cent.” 

Sir, from 1929 to the spring of 1934, I think my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Modj, will be able to give accounts of as to how' many mills have 
been closed in the Bombay j^esidency alone and how many labourers have 
been thrown out of employment. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Eajah, will also be able to assist 
me with the figures. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (dominated Non-Official): The Honourable Member 
has put me a very difficult question; but, at the same time, I shall try 
to reply. In Bombay, there are 30 to 40 mills closed, and about 40,000 
to 50,000 workers idle. I think that will give my Honourable friend a. 
very good idea of the condition. 

Kumar Qopika Eomon Roy: Then, I would ask the Honourable the 
Bailway Member, how many Indians have been unemployed in all the 
railways in India. 

An Honourable Member: The Eailway Member is not present. 

Another Honourable Member: The Financial Commissioner is here and 
he can answer. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: No reply. I think my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joshi, who is a Labour Member in this House, will also be able to‘ 
assist me with a reply, if it is not given from the Government Benches,— 
to give me the figures of the unemployed on the railways in India. 

Mr, N. M. ^osM: I think, Sir, on the railways there are more than 
40,000 people unemployed. 

An Honourable Member: Why not make Mr. Joshi the Bailway 
Member ? 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy; And. at last, towards my home, Assam, 
I vnll draw the attention of the Honourable the Chancellor of the ludiarr 
Exchequer. Does the Honourable Member keep any account as to how 
many working days have been curtailed in a week in the tea gardens of 
Assam 9 

An Honourable Member: Ask Mr. Hezlett who is here. 

0 2 
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Kumar Gopika Eomon Eoy: Perhaps he has no information. In some 
gardens, five working days form a week and, in some* four. And the 
wages in some gardens have been cut down by 25 por cent and, in sonic 
gardens, the amoimt of work has been enhanced by 25 per cent, on wages 
a labourer was drawing in 1929. This is also for my Honourablei friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to find out the real percentage of earning a coolie 
is at present earning in the Assam tea gardens in comparison with 1929- 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: It is too advanced, for me to calculate, 

Kumar Gopika Itomon Boy: I do not exactly Imow what is going on 
in Dooars, Darjeeling and Madras tea and coffee gardens. Then, again, 
as regards the general w^ages of Assam labourers, I would say, in 1929, 
the wages for an adult labourer was annas sis to eight per day, and now 
a labourer can be had in our part of country on a daily wage of annas 
four per day. And, yet, ail the labourers do not find work for them 
daily. Has the Honourable Member surveyed all these conditions of 
labourers in India and has he drawn any comparison ? Now, the Hon¬ 
ourable Member may calculate the average earning in comparison with 
1929 and today, and let him say w’hafcher in India the percentage of the 
daily earning of a labourer has fallen by more than 30 per cent, or not. 
And, then, let him feel gratified in his exalted seat seeing the brightest 
prospects of the Indian labourers. 

I will discuss the c6ncluding portion of the speech of thej Honourable 
Member in the foUow’ing paragraph. He says: 

* In March, 1933, 21 xnillion persons out of a total population of 120 million were 
living on public relief—many more were unemployed and living on savings and charity. 
And that was the state of affairs after the previous government had made desperate 
attempts and pledged hundreds of million dollars—of public credit to stem the fall in 
pnces and produce a so-called economic plan. In India we have no situation compara¬ 
ble to this.** ^ 

Sir* has the Honourable Member taken any account of how many beg¬ 
gars are^ found in the Indian shrines and in the streets of Indian towns, 
bazars, in railway stations, and in the roads and paths of both Indian 
villages and cities alike ? Has he ever cared to look into the huts of In¬ 
dian villages, the skeletons of human beings, sharing few pieces of cloth, 
both men and women? Has he ever taken a* survey as to how many 
are appeasing their hunger by boiling Arum plants and water-hyacinth 
flowers and other like vegetable slurubs? Sir, in the western countries, 
begging is an offence by law’. In those coimtries, alms-houses are pro¬ 
vided from the State to give food and shelter to the beggars. Is there 
any such existence of institutions in India? Then, hoTv ’the Honourable 
Member can imagine how much of Indians population are livung on 
begging and wild shrubs, and what is their percentage of the Indian 
population ? Perhaps, if a beggar approaches the* Honourable Member, 
the^ police-man or his orderly will kick him out of his sight. This is the 
position- When ^ the Honourable Member will travel from one place to 
another, the Hailway Police^ will keep people aloof from his princely 
Saloon. Then, how could he gauge the average of beggars and destitutes 
amongst tho Indian population ? It is very easy to serve the world wuth 
an ^eye-wash by drawmg metaphor and simile, but it is very very hard 
^ improve the condition by such metaphors. I ask wdth all seriousness', 
if he can repudiate the accurate picture I have painted on his metaphors 
with facts and figures and going into the spot. I invited him last year 
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and I invite him this year too to go to the villages and see himseK. Can 
he now boast in all seriousness saying: “That in India there is no situa¬ 
tion comparable to this’*? I will say in reply, with all the emphasis I 
can command, that in India the condition is far more hopeless, helpless 
and worst.' 

Then, Sir, on page 26, paragraphs 34, 35, 36 and 37, the Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has dealt at large as to how he 
proposes to pay Bengal her share of jute duty to meet her deficit Budget. 
Sir, I do not grudge Bengal receiving tho amount, rather I congratulate 
her. But I could not quite follow* the argument as to why for paying 
the jute duty to Bengal, a bucketful of water into the flames of Bihar 
and Orissa and a sprinkling of water in the desert of Assam were given. 
Why all India should be burdened with the match tax? Is it that the 
Honourable Member is following the principle of “robbing Peter and pay¬ 
ing Paul”, which has an equivalent saying in Bengali “garu mere jutd 
ddn*\ The Central Eevenue unjustly swallowed so long the part of 
revenue which Bengal ought to get and now the question of adjustment 
of the same revenue has come. The Honourable Member is eager in 
finding out another healthy cattle where he can experiment the sharpn€,ss of 
his knife. Eor repaying A’s legitimate share, which B unjustly swallowed 
so long, C is to be robbed. What is the sense* of proportion or propriety 
here? The Central Eevenue must see their way to curtail their expend!^ 
ture and they should not fall upon all the Indian tax-payers for keeping 
themselves healthy. If this be moral and legitimate, then I think an 
insolvent’s solvency by robbery and dacoity will also be justifiable. Then, 
let the Honourable Membejrs in the Treasury Benches amend the laws 
accordingly, and they will surely give rehef to the world, and it will in¬ 
deed be a revelation. The duty on match, Sir, has been proposed in the 
White Paper to be levied when the Eeforms come in. There, might be 
some justification for India’s bearing another burden of taxation, where 
she expects to receive greater Eeforms towards her advancement in 
achieving Dominion Status. She might be inclined to pay some more 
when she will derive the benefit to some extent too. But why should she 
be compelled to pay for the moral debts of the Central Eevenue to 
Bengal? The debtor must see his way to pay the creditor or must see 
his way for the fulfilment of the moral obligation. Why for the 
moral obligation of the Central Eevenues the whole India should 
suffer? It is beyond all my comprehension, Sir, as to how the Honour¬ 
able the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer is going to justify match 
taxation for the purpose of paying the jute duty from the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to the jute-growing provinces in India. I do not know, if it is 
justified to support this taxation to maintain the luxury and growth of 
the Central Legislature. Why does not the Honourable the Chancellor 
of the Indian Exchequer take courage in both hands and prune the top 
heavy administration of India instead of taxing the hungry and destitute 
millions? Do the Government mean to say that the Indians will bej 
simply sympathetic, respectful and faithful to them, if they see every¬ 
where vivid examples of snatching a morsel of rice from the rag sack 
of the famine-stricken millions to finance the luxuries, extravacances and 
swelling the banking account monthly of the folks who are better known 
as demi-gods in India, rather, the people in charge of the administration? 
What are these 5, 6, 7, 3, 4, 2 thousands as salaries per mensem? Does 
this ransacking tally with the condition of the country today? I ask 
this, with all seriousness, of the Honourable Members in the Treasury 
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Benches. Cut them by 50 per cent at the least and you will find your 
way for repayment of debts and all moral obligations. But who will hear ? 
Stop this, and you '^ill see whether contentment and trust are restored in 
TTidia. between the rulers and the ruled or not. In all fairness, I must 
accuse you all for turning India into such a hot blaze of 
sedition and te^rrorism. What is this idea? Whenever there is any 
shortage, you will fall upon the poor people, but you show no gesture of 
minimising the expenditure at your home and you do not care to set your 
house in order by curtailing your expenses and ‘princely style of living*. 
Yes, you may say you have adopted the five per cent. cut. That has told 
severely upon the lowest cadre of men who are serving the Government. 
But what is the proportion on the higher rank? To a salary of Es. 7,000 
the cut means Es. 350 a month—^which is most negligible and which means 
nothing more than a* garage and smoking expenses. 

As regards loan, the Honourable tbe Cbancellor of the Indian Ex¬ 
chequer has dwelt at length as to how he has strengthened the position of 
the Government by reducing a considerable amount of debt and by mini¬ 
mising the rate of interest. He found a debt of 1,074 erores and he is 
leaving us with a* debt of 1.212 erores. 138 erores and add to it 180 
erores of gold exported. He has taken away gold and has given paper in 
its place. And thus he has rather imdergone much pains to paint a very 
hopeful picture of the financial position rather financial improvement 
created in India. In page 31, concluding portion of paragraph 44, under 
the head **Ways and Means**, he says: 

“We have also been able to remit more than we anticipated, thereby further 
etrengthening our currency reserves. 

If this be really the condition, then why additional taxation again? 
However, I will endeavour to paint the other side of the picture which is 
very alarming, and which,I hope, will serve as a note in the future solu¬ 
tion of the financial position in India today. In page S3, the concluding 
portion of paragraph 49, the Honourable the Finance Member has said 
himself: 

“They indicate that a large amount of funds is available for investment, possibly 
parth- the proceeds of private gold realisation.’’ 

The Honourable the Finance Member has already mentioned that India 
has been an exporter of gold instead of an importer by mq,ny erores. 
What I want here to point out to the Honourable the Chancellor of the 
Indian Exchequer is that he will not in any way create a very prosperous 
condition for the people and the Government of India by flowing the gold 
rush from India of which I have mentioned in my discussion of the Ee- 
serve Bank Bill- He might have breathed a sigh of relief for the time 
being, but I am sure, he will very soon repent for the gold export. The 
Honourable the Finance Member’s currency policy has already converted 
India’s savings from gold and silver to huge bundles of paper. If he does 
not stop his policy of gold rush from India, he will surely in one fine 
morning find the “Indian Eeserve Bank” to be out of gold as it was 
tbe case in the Bank of England in 1932: but, in the case of the Bank 
of England, India came to her rescue, and in the ca*se of India, I do not 
know who will come to her rescue. Would the creation be a very strong 
position if the fate of India be found to be so? 

Now, as regards Conversion of Loan and securing money at a cheaper 
rate of interest. I beg to draw the attention of the Honourable the 
Ohaneellor of the Indian Exchequer to my following observations. 
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Has the Honourable the Finance Member ever gone into the facts 
^as to why Government Securities, rather Government loans, have been 
over-subscribed in India at such a low rate of interest? Perhaps, people 
outside India may think that this is a sign of the general prosperity of 
the financial condition in India. Those who will thmk India’s condition 
to be so at the present moment, I am sure they will commit a very great 
blunder in their estimate. The real condition is and which I hope every 
Indian who has thought of the real financial condition of the country will 
agree that the money, which was in circulation in India’s trade and .agri¬ 
culture, have now practically disappeared. The people who had some 
savings have all gone funky at the general trade depression, and hence, 
Inundi and such other temporary loans in commercial circles have since 
the last two or three years become a rarity. The landed property, which 
was at one time thought to be valuable and immovable and the security 
of which was thought to be a very sound one, has now gone abnormally 
low. So much so, that a landed property which was valued in 1930-31 
at rupees one thousand is now valued at Es. 100 to Es. 200. This shows 
that persons who were investing their money in- landed property do not 
now believe in the stability of its valuation. I think I will not be accused 
of making an exaggeration if I say that in India today both trade and 
agriculture are telling woeful tales and the investors have no faith in the 
stability in either of them. I think if ;! mention here again of the fate of 
"the tea industry before the restriction days, especially of Indian owned 
concerns, it may be considered enough for the justification of my statement. 
Perhaps, it has not escaped the notice of the Honourable the Finance 
Member that in Bengal, estates are being sold for failure to pay Govern¬ 
ment revenues and this too I hope will bear me out. The above picture, 
"inspite of being an encouraging one, is rather alarming. "Now, those who 
have got some money at their disposal for investment, what are they doing? 
They are hoarding up their savings in the Banks where the interest on 
fixed deposit is only a nominal one, and the Banks which are well-known 
in India are almost all foreign Banks. I have told before that these Banks 
which are worth mentioning in India are almost all ow^ned by foreimers, 
they haye hardly financed any Indian concern, be it commercial, a^ciiltural 
or landed securitv. Hence, the investors’ money remained practically idle 
with such Bankers. The middle class, who could save some money, got 
-alarmed of the grave situation in the country and they thought it unsafe 
to keep it with them, because there has been quite a serious condition 
created in the coiintr^^ and the people in the villages are facing starvation 
and the severest financial stringency which has made dacoity, theft and 
plunder in the countrv so common, and for which the Ciiminal Courts in 
the mufassil are found busy than the Civil Courts in trying more cases of 
this nature. Hence the middle class people have made a rush towards the 
Postal Savings Bank to deposit their money. This is how it has been 
possible for the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer to finci 
so easily money for redemption and conversion of loan, from^ a higher 
to a lower rate of interest. Sir, during the flood of 1929, v/e noticed cattle 
and tiger sheltering together in a small strip of land which was above water. 
But can that position be thought to be due to the growth of universal love 
between the cattle and the tiger? (Laughter, Hear, hear.) Hence, though 
the uncertainty of all internal conditions may create an advantageous posi¬ 
tion for the Honourable the Finance Member for securing a loan at a low 
rate of interest for the Government of India, it cannot be considered as a 
very hopeful and prosperous condition for future. I shall not be surprised 
if the Honourable Member or his successor tells this House a doleful story 
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as to how he is losing his expected earnings in all the heads next year, and 
by that position if the Honourable Member will be compelled to float more 
loans, the interest of which may be much greater than the relief which the 
Honourable Member has brought home for the Government of* India taking 
the advantage of the present position. Nay, it may be that the expected 
loan might not be subscribed in full in the country. So, unless and until 
the Honourable the Finance Member can bring stability in all the internal 
spheres of business and securities, he cannot possibly think himself to be 
in a safe position. The structure, however magnificent it might be, if it 
is on a 'quag mire’, is bound to collapse. Sir, with this, I conclude my 
remarks on this head. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, regarding postal and telegraph rates: this item the Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has dealt with on pages 23-25. I 
find that the Honourable the Finance Member has proposed to lower the 
initial weight of inland letters from 2^ tolas to ^ tola coupled with a reduction 
in the charge from IJ anna to one anna. I could not follow on what propor¬ 
tion the Honourable Member has proposed the reduction. This is another 
matter for my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to find out what 
would he the correct proportion of charge if the charge for 2| total be five 
pice, how much it should be for J tola. But the reduction proposed, I 
hope, will be amply compensated by the increment proposed on page 24, sub¬ 
section C, on book-packets; hence here I see the Honourable Member 
has follow’ed the policy of giving away by one hand and snatching away 
by the other. With this he is not satisfied. He has given us a threat 
here: 

*T£ traffic does not respond sufficiently or if economies sufficient to bridge the gap 
between Revenue and expenditure cannot be found, both Government and this House 
will have definitely to face the necessity for increasing the rates to such an extent 
as may be necessary.** 

Many of my friends have tabled many amendments under this head, 
so I need not make any more comments. 

As regards agriculture, I need not say more now as the Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has, in his speech, proposed to 
convene an All-India Provincial Conference to devise means as to how 
India’s internal purchasing power for agricultural produce could be 
increased. Let us hope that suitable means would be devised in the 
Conference which would extend real relief to the agriculturists in India. 

Much has been said regarding cotton and I think considerable heat has 
also been imported in the discussion. But, Sir, I shall make only one 
small observation. Sir, the boycott of foreign goods movement was 
financed and manipulated by the Bombay Millowmers and Millionaires 
and the non-co-operation movement was fanned and financed by the 
same multi-millionaires, which fact, I think, is known to the Government 
very well, and, for the suppression of which tons of public money in 
India has been wasted and many Indian flowj'ers and youths have ruined' 
their lives being a cat’s paw in the vagaries of Bombay, and, now, the 
same Bombay has entered into a pact again which I should say ‘*Lanka- 
Modi” Pact. So, thanks to Bombay! Sir, in the Bamayana we find one 
Kalnimi dreamed of sharing Lanka with Bavana. Here my Honourable 
friend from Bombay, Mr. Mody, is trying to share a big slice of the 
cotton textile profit with Lancashire. Now, if anybody attempts to 
write a Bamayana of the Twentieth Century, I am sure, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, mil get the title of 'Kalnimi’ of the Twentieth Century. 
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So I congratulate him in anticipation. Sir, it was said by a few Honour¬ 
able Members during the general discussion of the Budget this year that 
this Budget was a Bengal Budget. Sir, let me say in reply that, from 
the inauguration of the Assembly, if any Province of India has derived 
anything, it is Bombay, and today even Bombay’s private pact is going to 
be recognised by the Government of India, so bravo Bombay! No other 
Province would dare to enter into a pact, nor would have the audacity 
of expecting that their pact would be recognised by the Government today. 
So you are holding the thermometer and the barometer of both trade and 
politics in India. Let me exclaim again “Well done Bombay!” 

Sir, the Honourable the Pinance Member has mentioned in his speech 
of almost all the agricultural products, but he has not said a word in 
connection -with paddy. Parts of Bengal and Assam are specially paddy- 
growmg tracts. So, if the internal price of paddy is not increased, no 
relief would be brought home to the agriculturists of Assam and Bengal; 
hence I would request the Honourable Member that something should 
be done to raise the price of paddy. The agriculturists in Assam are 
almost on the verge of bankruptcy and would be totally ruined if nothing 
is done for their future protection. 

Now, as to our Assam, Sir, in Assam we have an income which is- 
equivalent to the income of the Corporation of Calcutta, but we have a 
deficit of about 40 lakhs in the Budget of the current year. Our present 
Governor, Sir Michael Keane, fully realising the condition of the Province, 
had not the heart to burden Assam with further taxation for which we, the 
inhabitants of Assam, are highly thankful to BQs Excellency. Though 
here, in this Budget speech, the Honourable the Emance Member has 
admitted Assam’s claim to receive some money, but adequate relief has 
not been accorded to Assam. The Honourable the Einance Member has 
paid Assam only nine lakhs of rupees where there is a deficit of rupees 
forty lakhs. Assam contributes-in the shape of petrol duty a crore and a 
quarter, but we get nO' portion of this amount. However, I have tabled 
a Eesolution regarding this fact. If I get a chance of moving the Eesolu- 
tion, I shall deal with this point more elaborately there. Now, I shall 
only say that there is no room for practising further economy in Assam. 
The economy is almost telling upon the efficiency of the administration at 
present. We have in Assam no money for the advancement of primary 
and higher education, no money for supplying medicines to the rursi 
hospitals, no money for the development of roads, digging of tanks in 
villages, for supplying drinking water to the villagers for the want of 
which many are falling into the clutches of epidemics. In a word, all 
nation building purposes are at a stand-still for want of funds. I would 
appeal to the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer to 
provide us with a suitable fund if he has a mind to keep Assam as a 
separate Province. The Government of India has launched on huge irri¬ 
gation schemes in other Provinces, but in our Assam the active rivers 
are already silted up and are being silted up, country boats cannot ply 
into the interior of villages causing great inconvenience to the internal 
trade; the administration cannot think of re-excavating them for want of 
fimds. Hence we badly require money for our Province. A gratuity has 
been proposed by the Honourable the Chancellor in his speech for Pihar 
for which I congratulate that Province. In Assam, Sylhet and Cachar 
especially have undergone a terrible disaster by the flood of 1929, which 
was followed by economic depression; hence the agriculturists could not 
improve their position. The agricultural loans which were paid by the 
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Government could not be repaid by the agriculturists for which frequent 
distress warrants have been issued by the sub-deputy collectors. Many 
agriculturists are losing their last resources of cultivation, bullocks, 
ploughs, and such other implements are sold by distress warrant and they 
are now in great trouble. May I appeal to the Honourable the Finance 
Member to grant a gratuity for unrealised agricultural loan in Surma 
Talley specially. The Honourable Member is on the eve of his retire¬ 
ment. Can we not, the inhabitants of Assam, expect some adequate 
relief from his hands for which act of kindness we, the inhabitants of 
Assam, will be ever grateful to the Honourable Member? 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Bmsion: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, this is probably the second and the last occasion of our target practice 
with our double-barelled guns firing blank cai^tridges. The first occasion 
was when we were presented with the Budget and we were asked to dis¬ 
cuss it. On that occasion, several Members pointed out the various defects 
that they found in the Budget and suggested their own views in the matter 
as also some modifications of the Finance Bill if those were possible. But 
the procedure here prevents such changes being made possible, because 
almost on the very same day on which the discussion of the Budget is 
ended, the Finance Bill is also taken into consideration. Thus, it does 
an injustice to the Honourable the Finance Member in not giving him a 
little respite and a little time to consider whether there was any substance 
in any of the suggestions made by the Honourable Members while discussing 
the Budget. In fact, if it -were not possible to incorporate the suggestions 
of the Honourable Members, especially those which seemed to be proper 
and feasible, in the Finance Bill, then the necessity of a* general discussion 
and thereby wasting the time of the House do not appear to me to be at 
all necessary. 

On the last occasion, we had the honour of presenting our views about 
ihe Budget. Here, on this occasion, it is our duty to inform the Govern¬ 
ment and those who guide the policy of the Government our views through 
the Finance Bill by either allowing it to pass or withholding our assent 
to it. I have characterised this stage of our discussion as firing of blank 
cartridges, for, I know, it hurts nobody. We may be crying hoarse for 
our real and imaginary grievances, but neither our real nor our imaginary 
grievances are attended to or are going to be attended to, and that is the 
reason why I say that when we launch upon a discussion on the question 
that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration and, knowing as we do 
our position and strength in this House, the ineffectiveness of our demands 
which we roight make in this House, I think many would think it wise to 
mthhold their assent. So long as that great vocal section of our country¬ 
men choose not to come here, we face the storm of the opprobrium of our 
.countrymen, and calumnies are bestowed upon us. However, whether it 
is efiective or ineffective, it is our duty to open our minds and say what 
we feel about the present day problems of the country and why we want 
to withhold our assent, however insignificant a minority we may be, for 
the passing of this Bill. 

In this matter I may be allowed to observe that least of all is the 
Honourable the Finance Member to be blamed. It is the general policy 
of the Government which compel us to deny our assent to this Finance 
Bill, not that we think that it is a* censure upon the Honourable the 
Pinance Member who is on the eve of his retirement, whether on the eve 
of his retirement or whether we may have the good fortune of having 
him for a few years more, it must be said that no blame attaches to the 
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"Honourable the Finance Member for presentation of the Finance Bill this 
year. If we withhold our assent to the Finance Bill, it is not because that 
we disapprove everything that is contained in the Bill, but that we are 
unable to assent to it, because of the large number of grievances which 
have not been attended to by the Government of which he is a Member. 
What are those grievances at the present moment? The grievances are 
both economic and political. The dire distress to which the agricultural 
population of this country has been brought to at the present moment is 
not at all considered by the Government or, for the matter of that, by 
those individuals well placed in life, those gentlemen who drive in Bolls 
Eoyce and who have an easy time of it in spite of their property being 
sold in auction or their capital lying idle in the Banks at a low rate of 
Interest, Eeally we have not paid the same attention to this problem. 
This is a problem on which no one should shut his eyes if he has the real 
w’^ell-being of the country and also the interests of law and order at heart. 
The hungry millions, who are now carrying on their miserable existence 
with half a meal a day, have not been properly attended to by the Govern¬ 
ment. Their grievances have already been referred to by my Honourable 
friend, the Deputy President of the agricultural Group whom I do not 
see now, which has been brought into existence by my Honourable friend 
from Orissa and the exalted office of the Deputy Presidentship of that Group 
has been offered, to that Honourable Member coming, Sir, from your 
Province. Those who have any experience of village life know that the 
agriculturists of the present day—I am talking of the Bengal agriculturists 
—after they have gathered their harvest, not a grain can be found in their 
houses. Why? Long before the paddy is harvested, it is carried away by 
the emissaries of those gentlemen who are entitled to rent. In these days, 
nobody dare oppose these petty landholders who have become the mainstay 
of the Provincial Governments. These people take away the crops and 
assess them according to their own whims, and this leaves nothing to the 
poor cultivator. These people go out to work again. My Honourable friend 
has given the picture of labourers getting only four annas a da^^ but I 
have witnessed with my own eyes that labourers want work even at the 
rate of two annas in my village and still they are not getting work. If 
anyone would take the trouble of coming with me to my village and the 
neighbouring villages, I can point out to him that a labourer is willing to 
work from nine to ten hours a day for two annas, and even then no work 
is to be had in the villages. I am willing to take my Honourable friend, 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, if he so desires, at my own cost, paying his railway 
fare, so that he may visit my village. That being the condition, it is up 
to everyone of us to devise some means of giving relief to the agriculturists. 
What is the reason for this present state of the agriculturists ? The reason 
is that these petty landholders have to pay rent to Government and they 
have also to collect the rent payable to the superior landlord, and all these 
have to come out of the produce of the soil. Either the Government must 
remit the revenues or the smaller landholders or the intermediaries com¬ 
pelled to reduce their demands or the price of the agricultural produce 
must be raised by some means or other. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division; Non-Muhammadan); What have you done 
yourself for your tenants ? Have you reduced the rent ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: I have been paying rent of the villages I own from 
g my own pocket. My Honourable friend has put a very perti- 
nent question. Petty landholders like myself have done our 
jpart to the poor agriculturists. I think this will be borne out by my 
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Honourable friend over there, I shall not call him a small landholder, our 
estates are contiguous in the same district, and he will also bear me out 
that formerly we used to sue our tenants for arreas of rent, and when that 
rent was not paid, we put up their holdings to auction. The lands became 
khash and we could not get any tenant to accept those lands even for 
the amounts for which they were sold in auction, and, therefore, we had 
to resettle them again on the same tenant. That tenant goes on cultivating 
for four or five years, but does not pay any rent whatsoever. Then, what 
is the relief? If we turn out the tenant after the fellow has enjoyed the 
land for four or five years without paying any rent, the lands again become 
khash. That is our lot and that is the condition of things in Bengal villages. 
We must seriously devise some means to raise the price of paddy. I know 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, is taking notes, and I hope he 
will come to the aid of the teeming millions of agriculturists of the country. 
I know he has a sympathetic heart and will not spare any means if it 
be possible. Sir, unless we save these agriculturists from the dire starva¬ 
tion that is confronting them, I think there may be a revolution, a revolu¬ 
tion which your law and order will not be able to suppress, an economic 
revolution headed by labour leaders of the type of Mr. Joshi who at the 
present moment devotes his energies to industrial labour, but who will 
come over to us when he is apprised of the distress of this class of 
labourers, because I know he has a warm heart and does not discriminate 
between agricultural labour and industrial labour. 

Then, as regards our political grievances, I know the Finance Member- 
is not responsible for them. But our first and foremost grievance is with 
regard to the Communal Award which is an afiront to our patriotism and. 
nationalism; and it has been thrust upon India and India's future Con¬ 
stitution by a Prime Minister whom we at one time believed to be one of 
the greatest friends of India, but who, like a certain animal, has changed 
so much that even his own party-men do not own him,—and we Indians 
here should not expect anything from him. Sir, no graver injustice has 
been done in living memory to the people of this country in the matter of 
political concessions or rights given to us, since the days of Lord Cross's 
Bill and since the advent of Mr. Bradlaugli in India in 1889 when the fifth 
Indian National Congress was held in Bombay presided over by that 
great Englishman, Sir William Wedderburn. Up till then, there was no- 
jjartition of Provinces, no transfer of Capital, I mean, no separation of the 
Provinces of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal and no Partition of Bengal into, 
two Provinces. Ail these things were not there. But since then so many 
grave political blunders have been piled by Government, one upon another,, 
that we do not know whether w^e have politically advanced or retrograded. 
I surely think we have retrograded. In the olden days, one Lieutenant- 
Governor used to govern not only Bengal, but also Bihar and Orissa. This 
had a historical basis, for, in the old Muhammadan days the Suhe Bangla 
consisted of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. These have now been separated 
and even my Orissa friends want to separate themselves from Bihar. 
There is also the question of Sind being a separate Province, and, in Lord 
Curzon’s time, the North Western Frontier Province was created. All 
this adds to the expenditure of Government. We remember how one 
Lieutenant-Governor, vdth a Chief Secretary, used to govern the whole 
country, and now we have four Executive Councillors, three Ministers and 
their Secretaries, and so forth, to govern one-fourth of the Province which 
Sir Charles Elliott or Sir Stuart Bailey governed with the aid of a Chief 
Secretary of the type of Sir Henry Cotton. 
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An Honourable Member: Then, why do you want the reforms ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I do not want reforms of tjie type granted to 
us, much less the Communal Award. I should like to go back to the 
old days of benevolent autocracy rather than this so-called democracy, 
when, in the name of democracy, all sorts of sub-divisions are created 
among the Indian people on the basis of their religious faiths and views. 
Sir, because of this Communal Award ii) will be the bounden duty of every 
nationalist Indian to refuse any grant of money to Government which can 
perpetrate an outrage like this upon oui’ nationalism. But, as I said at 
the beginning, we are merely firing blank cartridges which hurt nobody 
and the gentlemen on the Treasury Benches do not care abdut all this. 
Ours is a voice crying in the wilderness, but it is only an assertion of 
trutlh. Some of us reconcile ourselves to this fate, others say that we 
should try to make the best use of it, but the truth is there; you cannot crush 
it or imprison it. It gefe electric elasticity within the dungeon walls, 
iind I say on the floor of this House, with every sense of responsibility, 
that, unless you do away’with the Commimal Award, it will shake the 
whole foundation of the Empire when once the sense of patriotism and 
nationalism awakes in us. Try to divide us by these communal awards: 
we understand your motive: we know what lies underneath it. Ramsay 
Macdonald is not the same Ramsay Macdonald as we knew of old. He is 
an enemy of India. He wants to divide the whole countiry into commu¬ 
nities—^not two communities, but several communities—^Parsis, Jains, 
Sikhs and others. He is trying to keep brothers separate from each other; 
but these brothers vdU one day understand their real interest, and when 
they understand that it is to serve their own purpose that a brother was 
jiept separated from a brother, which led to all these communal vTang- 
lings which we in this House and outside notice, that day will be the doom 
of any foreign rule in this country. I have always felt that British rule 
has done us incalculable good. At the same time, I hold it as our right, 
as was foreshadowed in that memorable speech of Lord Macaulay, those 
free institutions under which free Englishmen live. Were we wrong? 
You also say “Yes; we are training you up to be a free nation”. But are 
you sincere when you mix up our Constitution with this base metal of 
communalism? Are we to believe you to be sincere? We should be 
fools indeed to believe in such statements. My idea is not the exclusion 
of the Britisher from India. We have lived for centuries to our mutual 
benefit and advantage; let those days be revived,—^the days of Lord Ripon 
and Lord William Bentinck. Those were happier days instead of these 
4ays when we quan’cl with each other. Cannot those days come back? 
I^hey can come back if there is sincerity on both sides, and it is needed 
that Englishmen who have made India their home will help us in this 
struggle of ours for the maintenance of those bonds of union and friend¬ 
ship upon which rests the good, both of England and India. For many a 
long and weary years to come, Indians and Englishmen will have to walk 
side by side in this sacred land of Aryavartn, helping each other to the 
best of its power and not) trying to keep them separate by artificial divi¬ 
sions of religious faith and other things. I have failed to understand in 
these days at this age why people should still cling to those obsolete forms 
of religion, worshipping either in temple or in church or elsewhere—I fail 
to understand how people delude themselves with all these phantoms and 
do not look to the real needs of progress and civilisation. There is a 
' -sinister class of people amongst us always who take advantage of these 
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things and do more harm to the progress of civilisaoion.. I emphatically 
condemn the Communal Award, and with it has been tagged on another 
thing which goes by the nan-.e of the Poona Pact—^Poona of Fergusson 
College fame"Poona, the home of that great nationalist Tilak—^this miser¬ 
able pact is associated with the name of that great City. It pains me 
more than any tiling else: Poona, which was the Capital City of the great 
Maharatta Power, which is the home of those great Mahrashtra leaders 
of this country—^there some people for their own ends and in order to 
play to the gallery, with a demoralised press—do not mince matters 
and I must tell boldly what I feel about the Poona Pact—came to a pact 
with the eeitain intention of curbing the political aspirations of the intel¬ 
lectual classes of Bengal particularly and the whole of India in general. 
I am tempted to use the words which Newton used to his dog Diamond 
when it spoiled one of his valuable books: “You do not know what mis¬ 
chief you have committed."’ We may say also to the authors of this 
Pact, those misguided and foolish countrymen of ours, also, intoxicated 
with ideas of cheap leadership and serving the interests of a certain clasa 
of people whom they have given a new name at the present moment, and 
whose interests certainly they do not serve, they serve only the interests 
of big capitalists and merchants of Bombay and elsewhere,—^that they 
have committed a great injustice upon the caste Hindus of India in 
general and of Bengal in particular. Was there any Bengali there? It 
was said that Eabindra Nath Tagore also did not oppose it; but imme¬ 
diately Eabindra Nath Tagore came out with a denial saying he was much 
obsessed owing to the fast and could not see things in its true perspectiver 
in that time of - excitement. Eabindra Nath is a great poet and was 
never a politician. In fact as a poet he was incapable of doing so. Of. 
all men to pick him f>ut as ,an exponent .of Bengal’s political wisdom was- 
a clever dodge wh: ^ only banias can do with the help of millionaire- 
banics; and that an injustice to Bengal w^hich, I think, the Govern¬ 
ment of India will not hesitate to undo as soon as possible. Eemember that^ 
save and except one or two persons, though the rest had a Bengalee name, 
never represented my Province, real Bengal was never represented 
there, and as soon as the representatives of the real Bengal came to know, 
they sent messages across the ocean saying that so and so did not represent. 
Bengal because they neither have a home in Bengal nor is their real 
interest in Bensfal. They have made Bengal the land of their exploita¬ 
tion. If you can submit to this exploitation of people from outside, why 
do you complain of the exploitation of Englishmen, if it is exploitation* 
at all about which I have my own doubts,—^but at least from these 
Englishmen we have secured many blessings for which we ought to be 
grateful to them, and if they have exploited us, there is some justification 
for it; but who are you from other Provinces .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whom are you addressing? 

Mr. Amar STath .Butt: I mean those ingenious people who concocted’ 
this Poona Pact . . . 

Mr. Benuty President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable- 
Member should not refer in disrespectful terms to people eminent in* 
public life in the country. 
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Mr. Amar Natli Dutt: Sir, if you observe like tbai, I arn compelled 
to declare here that I have not the least respect for any man who practises 
upon my country and my countrymen, however high his position may be. 

I do not care what position one occupies in the world. Be he a Buddha 
or a Christ,—I do not care; I stand for my country. 

I feel. Sir, that we have not yet been able to shake oS that weakness 
for getting publicity in newspapers by means of blazing headlines in order' 
to make us famous in a single day and pose as leaders of the country, 
and then carry on secret negotiations with the Government for trade pur¬ 
poses and other private gains. That is a thing to which I am not accus¬ 
tomed from my childhood, and so I cannot look at such things with 
equanimity in my late stage of life. I shall not have the least respect 
for any man who will do mischief to my country and my countrymen 
and who concocted the Poona Pact, in spite of the unanimous voice of 
the people of my Province. Sir, I condemn the Poona Pact in most im- 
measured terms, I condemn it with all the emphasis I can comm an d. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir, if I rose at all,—of late I have not been taHng much part in the* 
debates of this House,—^but if I rose at all and complained about the 
grievances of my own Province and my own people, it was because I 
thought it was a duty that I owed to my own people, to my own self and 
the future generations of my countrymen. A day will come when my 
communalist friends will realise this, but till then I think it behoves the 
Government to -undo and resist the evil of these evil-doers. 

Sir, when the various clauses of this and other Bills come up for 
consideration, we will have our say on every one of the clauses, and so 
1 shall not say anything at the present moment about the provisions of 
the Bill. But my friend from Sind has alluded to one grievance. I also 
join w’ith him in that. Sir, there ought to be, before the new Constitu¬ 
tion is ushered in, a re-distribution of the Proviq,ces on geographical, 
ethnological, and, may I add, historical and linguistic basis. If historical 
basis is ignored by my friends of Bihar and Orissa, I would like to have 
the re-distribution only on a linguistic basis, but even then my friends, 
from Bihar will have to part with some portion of their territory, I mean 
Chota Nagpur and the Sonthal Pargannas .... 

Mr. B. Das: I will claim even Midnapore. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Well, Sir, we can put our claims as high as we 
can, but they will be subjected to the test of scrutiny. My friend will 
say that even he would come to Midnapore and rule there, but he must 
prove his capacity before .... 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sasmal 
has proved it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend says, Mr. Sasmal has proved his 
ability to rule. Sir, he is a Bengali gentleman of great parts, 1 know, 
and if he has proved his ability to rule, that shows that one of my race 
has succeeded and there need not be any doubt about it, because the 
Bengalis were accustomed to rule, and they are even today in a position 
to rule. Sir, who was the first Indian Governor? 
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Axl Honourable Member: A BengaK. 

Mr. ^rnsLT Katli Dutt: He was not merely a Bengali, bui^ he was a 
member of my caste. 

An Honourable Member: Not of your district ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend from Sind has asked for local self- 
government in Baluchistan. I had some experience of this country in 
my younger days. In those days, we were very much in dread,—do 
not find either the Foreign Secretary or the Political Secretary here, and 
whatever I say now would be almost useless,—^but we had much dread 
in those days of that species which is known by the name of Ghazis. 

In fact, as a boy I was not allowed to go outside the gates of Quetta. 

One day, when I slipped away, really my life was in danger at the hands 
of these Ghazis, because these people take a peculiar delight in killing 
young people as they think that by such acts they will go to heaven, 

i remember the time when Captain Kunhardt rode with my father on 

horseback to some village in Pishin Valley. Suddenly my father saw that 
Captain Kunhardt’s right hand was cut down by an assasin. That was 
the state of things in Baluchistan at one time. I do not know if things 
have changed so much as to give fihe people of those parts local self- 
government like Municipalities, Local Boards, District Boards, and the 
like, so that they may govern their own affairs. These Ghazis used to 
raid some of the stations in Bolan Pass and Harnai Pass. Personally, I 
don’t remember to have experienced any raids, but. I have heard from 
people who had experience of these raids that these people were a terrible 
lot. They used to loot and take away all your jewellery and things of that 
kind. People passing through these passes on horseback used to be 
stopped on the way, and these raiders used to rob them. The poor 
travellers had to run away for their lives leaving behind their luggage, 
gold and silver coins and whatever was in their possession which these 
Ghazis used to pick out and thus the fugitives could run away. If my 
friend says that all these things have now changed, then it is certainly 
a wonderful change, and which I think is due to the administrative genius 
of the Englishman. But I don’t think that things have improved to 
such an extent as to confer local self-government on these people, but 
it is a matter for the Government of India to consider. I shall, therefore, 
neither support nor oppose my friend in the demand he has made in 
regard to Baluchistan. 

Sir, I think 1 have taken sufficiently long time. I once more urge, 
T would once more request every Member of the Governmenfc to see that 
this hydra-headed monster of Communal Award is taken away from the 
future Constitution of India, and, along with it, the Poona Pact also. 

Mr. F. W. Hockenbull (Assam: European): Sir, the Honourable the 
Finance IMember has, I am afraid, left in our minds some misgivings as 
to the inte^ations of the Government on one or two points, more parti¬ 
cularly in respect of leaving unsatisfied the claims of Provinces other than 
Bengal, w'hich feel that they have an equal claim to financial assistance 
from the Central Government. Sir, I tliink w^e all recognise the position 
of Bengal. There are not wanting critics who believe that the assistance 
offered to .her might rea'dily have been given some time ago. Certain it 
is that Bengal has at least two neighbors who believe that they can 
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put up at least as good a case for assistance as she has done for herself, 
and we hope that the smoke screen of Bengal will not entirely obscure the 
difBculties which lie beyond. For my own part I gather some little com¬ 
fort from the hope which is raised in that part of the Finance Member's 
speech wherein he states that the Government of India are prepared to 
recognise that there may be a certain measure of assistance allotted to 
Assam. The problem of Assam has always revealed that it needed special 
attention, and thei intrinsic difficulties of that problem have always resulted 
in the task being saddled on to somebody else to provide a solution. I, 
therefore, ask the Finance Member to teU us how far the conditions he 
has laid down operate in Assam, what assistance we may reasonably 
expect to receive^ and when it may come into operation. Otherwise, it 
means, if the position is allowed to drift, exaggerating the mischief and 
throwing upon all concerned that unnecessary anxiety inseparable, from 
a state of uncertainty. The case for Assam is exactly on all fours with 
that of Bengal, except in the total amount of its indebtedness, but I feel 
confident that in a short time the relation of its debt to its income may 
make even a worse showing. The comparison is all the more com¬ 
plete inasmuch as in repent times it has been necessary to institute 
measures to meet an outbreak of terrorism- Just one point more, and 
that is the urgency of the case. In the case of Bengal, we had always 
a solution in jute, hut in Assam the solution they have put up for their 
difficulties hm not been accepted. I wcTuld, therefore? invite the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member to make an explicit statement which will 
dear up the whole position. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha (North West Punjab: Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, I take this opportunity of making certain observations on 
the trade in certain commodities in which my Province is specially in¬ 
terested. 

I would take the case of hides and skins first. The- trade in hides 
and skins was one of the foremost trades of India twenty years back, but 
it has diminished year by year in volume till it has become but a shadow 
of its former self. It wdll bej found on the examination of the figures that 
the income on account of the export duty under this head diminished 
from year to year. In the year 1930-31, it amounted to Bs. 25 Idste 
but it feU to Bs. 20 lakhs in the following year. In the year 1932-^1, 
it further fell to Bs. 14 lakhs, that is, a little above half of the income 
of the year 1930-31. For hides Germany, is the most important market. 
The pre-war figures show that wdth Germany we had 46 per cent of trade, 
which means nearly half of Germaaay's total reqiiirements. Since the 
Geomaai market reopened after the War, our. share in trade has steadily 
ditniiiished, till in the last recorded year it fell to less than 16 per cent, 
that is, ene-eighth of the German trade. The United Kingdom has been 
tile best customer for our goatskins, but during the last three years the 
total trade with this coimtry has dropped from 38 per cent to 28 per 
cent- The reason is apparent; that is, the fall is simply due to the com¬ 
petition of trade with other countries. 

During the War, German tanners had to look to other markets for 
the supply of hides and skins, and, therefore, other markets had a 
chance to develop? and, after the War, all of such markets entered into 
the arena of competition. No other country in the world levies an export 
tax bn its hides and skins trade. The South African Government has, 
on the other hand, subsidised the trade -with a bounty. 
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The indigenous leather trades in India are three-fold, firstly, the vil¬ 
lage tanner or chamar throughout the length and breadth of India, who 
caters for the simple requirements of the rural population; secondly, 
Oawnpore and other tanneries, which supply the need for better class of 
leather and also cater for Government orders; thirdly, the Madras tan¬ 
ning industry which produces rough or undressed tannage, principally 
exported to the United Kingdom and sold there periodically by auction. 
The, first two do not enter into any competition at all. They furnish this 
country with finished leather goods and are protected from foreign com¬ 
petition by a very heavy import duty. Madras alone competes in the 
export business. The Lidian production of hides and skins is so large 
and the Cawnpore and Madras tannage is so small comparatively, that 
I do not think the quantity they use can possibly be more than ten per 
cent of the total output of India and Burma*. Por the use^ of these tan¬ 
neries, the hides and skins produced in the ilaqas where the tanneries 
lie are sufficient, and the trade of the surplus goods should not be strangled. 
Is it a iisefud economic proposition that the 100 per cent production by the 
villagers of India and Burma should be shorn of its value by at least 
one anna in the rupee in order that Madras and possibly Cawnpore may 
save one anna in the rupee on ten per cent of that total? If so, by ali 
means put an export duty on every primary product of India which India 
can possibly utilise herself to any degree, and slaughter the value of the 
rest of the production, in order that those who require a fraction of it for 
Indian manufacture should get that small proportion very cheap. In this, 
you may go wrong, but you will at least be consistent. But when India 
is actually called upon to make sacrifices to secure a free market for her 
raw cotton, and when all energies are bent, and rightly bent, on relieving 
agricultural distress, you remain adamant and entirely inconsistent by 
your endeavour to penalise the villagers producing raw skins. Those con¬ 
cerned are the poorest of the poor. The incidence of average^ five per 
cent specific duty at the ports comes, in my opinion, to about eight per 
cent to the, primary producers up country owing to a heavy fall in the 
price of skins. The Honourable the Finance IMember is to be thanked 
for the proposal to abolish the duty on hides. I hope on account of the 
similarity of conditions he would consider also to takej away the duty on 
skins. I do not see any reason why sMns should not be excluded from 
the export duty. In doing so, the loss of revenue will be about Es- nine 
lakhs only, and it will be compensated to some extent by an increase in 
the income-tax to be realised from persons engaged in the industry of hides 
and skins. The total’loss in removal will almost be insignificant, but the 
export will substantially increase, and in this way the railw^ay freight will 
also be increased which ultimately will come to the Government of India. 
The development of the trade in hides and skins by the removal of the 
duty will serve a double purpose: the Indian exporter will benefit as also 
the cultivator who, as the, real producer of the commodity, will get a 
higher value for his cattle. This will, in its turn, serve a third purpose, 
Government will have in this way indirectly helped the down and out 
cultivator of the soil. 

The next commodity I feel interested to speak about is cotton, which 
is the most important product of the Punjab, the 0. P. and Bombay. 
The terrible conditions in which the zamindars are ' living these days is a 
well known fact, and needs no repetition. Their condition has always 
been discussed on the floor of this House since 'the last so * many years, 
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but to my great regret with no sympathetic treatment from Government- 
The main crop for a zamindar in the Punjab is cotton, and if Govern¬ 
ment do not pay spcjoial attention to devise.means to raise the price of 
cotton, the Punjab zamindar is sure to be ruined. Under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, he cannot, after paying the land revenue and water rates, 
have a bare livelihood for himself and his family, who work 24 hours in 
the field. I would request the. Government to take early steps to devise 
means to raise the price of all the agricultural products, specially cotton, 
and, in doing so, the first step that should be taken is that the* home 
market should be. reserved exclusively for Indian cotton, and no protection 
of any kind should be given to any textile, mill in India unless it guaran¬ 
tees that it will use exclusively Indian cotton. Protection is given for 
the benefit of the pe^ople and not for the benefit of the capitalists. You 
can tax the consumer for the benefit of the masses, but not for the 
benefit of a few rich men. My argument also applies to foreign coun¬ 
tries from where we import piecegoods. We should not enter into agree¬ 
ment with any country unless it guarantees that it would purchase Indian 
cotton to the extent of its export value to India. I would suggest an¬ 
other way to create a wider field of market for Indian, cotton, that is, 
considerably to reduce the import duty on such piecegoods from foreign 
countries as are made purely of Indian cotton. This will create a great 
attra^ction for manufacturers of foreign countries to import Indian cotton, 
and so, with the increased demand for Indian cotton, the price of cotton 
will naturally go up- The export trade in cotton and the import trade in 
piecegoods will naturally increase, and, therefore, there will be no loss 
to the Government in giving facilities to such manufacturers. 

The next thing is the sugar industry. It will properly be discussed 
when the excise duty comes under discussion before the House, but I 
may take the, opportunity of mentioning here that my Province is opposed 
to any excise duty on sugar under the present ciicumstances. Honour¬ 
able Members must have read the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council and must have come to know the general disapproval of the 
Council of the contemplated excise duty. The Government should care¬ 
fully consider the opinion of the country in general and the efiect this 
excise duty vnll exercise over the sugar industry of India'. In my opinion* 
any epccise duty would stand in the way of the development of the in¬ 
dustry which is the only way for creating a vast field of demand for the 
sugar-cane grower for his sugar-cane. With an increase in the demand, 
the price of the cane will automatically rise. Thct artificial method of 
raising the price by legislation is unlikely to have a permanent effect, 
though I am whole-heartedly for this measure in the present conditions. 

I take this opportunity of dravring the attention of Government to¬ 
wards a unanimous demand of Mussalmans in taking immediate steps to 
establish Kazi’s Courts for the decision of such civil suits of the Mussal¬ 
mans as are essentially to be decided by a Mussalman and by none else, 
such as marital and conjugal rights and of divorce, etc. My Honourable 
.friend, Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, sufficiently dilated on this point 
yesterday, and I need not take more time of the House in repeating the 
same arguments. Haji Wajihuddin has voiced the general feeling of 
Mussalmans, and, in this respect, I whole-heartedly support whafc he said. 
WTith these words, I conclude. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Kural): Sir, I am 
not particularly interested in any commodity, but I am certainly inter¬ 
ested in the general welfare of the country, and I will dilate upon this 

D 2 
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Finance Bill from that point of view. I do recognise the interest of the 
agrienltnrist and also the interest of the industrialist, because it is only 
when they both go hand in hand and when the interests of both are safe-^ 
guarded that In£a wiYL rise and will come to a place where it ought to 
be. One feature to which I would refer in the very beginning is with 
regard to the paucity of Members on the Benches at the present moment. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Ivumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): May I draw’ your attention to the fact that we have got 
no quorum ? 

(Some Members came in shortly after.) 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: I was sorry that at the moment I was re¬ 
ferring to the paucity of Members, there was no quorum, but 1 aon glad 
that there is a quorum now. Yesterday there was so much tussle about 
the Textile Bill, but today I find that on this important Finance Bill, there 
is a lesser number of Members on both sides. YctSterday there seemed 
to be as if a personal question was being debated, and we found the 
House so full and we found Diw’an Bahadur Mudaliar calling names to 
many people w’hile he w’as very eloquent in defending the cause of the 
millowners. I am only sorry that I do not find him here today. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City; Non-Muhammadan Urban): May 
I state in justice to Diwan Bahadur Eamaswand Mudaliar that he is not 
well. He is down with a little fever and influenza. 

* 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I verj* glad to learn (Laughter’) the ex¬ 
planation. 

An Honourable Member: Say you are sorry. 

Mr. Lalcband Navalrai: Though I have to speak in his absence, I must 
say I did not like his taste in attacking Ahmedabad people or thei Con¬ 
gressmen. I do not in the least agree with him about the principle which 
he was laying down and I am surprised it should have come from such 
an Honourable Member as Mr. Mudaliar. He said that these Congress¬ 
men have boycotted the House. They have not entered the House and 
they have no right to go to the Official Members or to ask the Govern¬ 
ment to give them their rights. I was really feeling that to lay down 
such a principle is ruinous to the whole country. If the Congressmen 
think that they will not or should not come to this House for certain 
reasons of their own, that does not mean that they should thereby be 
made, to sacrifice all their other rights. If their rights are being trampled 
down and if they come to Government and ask for those rights to be safe¬ 
guarded, in other words, if they are merely asking the Government to be 
only fair, then how are the Congressmen precluded from claiming their 
owm rights in this regard ? Sir, I will not go into that question now, but, 

I hope, in future, whenever a certain gentleman happens to be interested 
in a particular matter, he must not on that account malign others and 
refer to them or talk of them in such a discourteous manner. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I thought the Honourable Dr- Ziauddin Ahmad only learnt a 
certain lesson from a school in England, viz,^ that when a man has a bad 
case, he shculd meet his opponent by getting up to say that he wa« 
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speaking irrelevant. But I think there was one lesson which the Hon¬ 
ourable Biwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar had also learnt, namely, 
that if one thinks that there is 41 bad ease for him, he should go on 
calling others names. Sii*, I submit that on that account it would not be 
graceful in this House to do anything of that nature,—and now I will 
come to the Finance Bill. 

Sir, I regret to hnd that as much interest as is required to be taken in 
this Bill is not being taken at all. I am very sorry for that, because I find 
that most of the Menabers on the Treasury Benches are not there—as if 
this Finance Bill is being considered by Government to have connection 
only with the Finance Department. Sir, it is the taxes that we are asked 
to pass tliis Bill for; these are the taxes which provide money for all the 
Departments; otherwise these Departments cannot live. Therefore, as 
on the Finance Bill we have opportunities to express ourselves, not only 
in connection with the dealings of one Department, but of all Departments, 
it is necessary that those Honourable Members should be here in the House, 
to hear our comments. Sir, I can say, for instance, that only very recently 
the Honourable Seth Haji Abdooia Haroon spoke with respect to Baluchis¬ 
tan and was referring to the very serious question of the peoples' rights 
there. Well, I think at that time the Foreign Secretary ought to have 
been here. It is no consolation to us that the debate wffi be carried to 
him, I am now in my own speech referring to one or two points which 
concern the Home Department, but I do not find any representative of 
the Home Department here—^not even Mr. Sloan who is the Joint Secretary 
of that Department. Then, what I submit is that there ought to be more 
interest taken in this Finance Bill. 

Coming then to the financial position of India, my learned friend, the 
Honourable the Finance Member, Tvill forgive me if I say at the outset that 
the position is not a rosy one. I say that many of the Members of this 
House began congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member and they 
showered many praises on him on the score of his having brought out the 
Budget as a surplus Budget. But, Sir, I will not lag behind in congratula¬ 
ting my Honourable friend, but not on the same score or for the same reason. 
Sir, there is no doubt, as I will presently show, that the Budget of India is 
not a surplus Budget, but it is a deficit one. When I say that I will 
congratulate him and wdll join in the praises which have been bestowed on 
the Honourable the Finance Member, it is for this reason. One cannot, 
forget to note that he had to deal with a great crisis, and , in overcoming 
that crisis, I cannot but say that he succeeded by his skill and by his 
cleverness. (Hear, hear.) 

An Honourable Member: It is a piece of good luck. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I will tell you how it is not luck, but it is by dint 
of the skill, that cleverness that he possesses. Sir, who thought that it 
would ever occur to anybody that there is gold in India and that gold, 
even though it be distress gold, should we brought out? So he conceived 
that idea that it should be so arranged that all gold should go to England 
and other places and help England in discharging her debts—^which she had 
to pay in gold—and, at the same time, he knew that the result of that would 
be no doubt to increase the purchasing 'power of India. So far as that latter 
idea goes, we are thankful to him, but vrhat is the result of that? The 
position has come to be this. We gave out all gold, because the price 
rose from Es. 22 up to about Es. 30 and Es. 31. People thought now 
that this was an occasion for making money, so they brought out gold, even 
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this distress gold that they had. Now, when the gold came out, and it was 
all exported, what had we? We certainly became richer at that time, but 
what was the result? The result was that we were able to make some 
foreign purchases, and there were more of imports into India than of exports 
from India. Now, I put the question as to who was benefited ? Was it not 
an act of cleverness and skill on the part of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to get over the crisis in that way ? He has even now brought to you 
a Budget showing that there is Es. 1,29 lakhs surplus. Sir, the result was 
that there were more of imports and less of exports which is the vital key 
to our depressed condition. Now, what should have been done was that 
he should similarly have conceived and contrived some means whereby the 
prices of the commodities cpuld have been raised here, and the volume of 
the exports for outside increased, in order to bring us more money. Sir, it 
was said, there were no markets outside; but, I ask, is it not that the 
markets outside can be created in the same manner in which the markets for 
imports into the country were established? So it does lie with the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Alember to increase the volume of our exports; and. Sir, 
then and then only he will go with laurels from India, otherwise he will be 
leaving behind India the poorer. 

Sir, vith regard to the decreased state of the exports, you wiU. see that in 
his speech the Honourable the Finance Member has admitted the fact. He 
said: 

“I may remind the House that whereas in the 10 years ending March 31, 1930, 
the value of India’s exports and re-exports of merchandise averaged just under 
326 crores, in 1930-31 that fell to just under 226 crores, in 1931-32 to about 
160 crores, and in 1932-33 to 135i.*" 

So, Sir, there are these things to be noted,—^that the Budget, as it is, 
is not a surplus Budget. In the last year’s Budget Estimates, it was pro¬ 
posed that Bs. 6,84 lakhs would be paid towards debt redemption and we 
know how much has in fact been paid, that is, only three crores. Well, that 
does not make our Budget a surplus one. We have yet to pay that debt. 
Besides, the Honourable the Finance Member got two crores of rupees more 
as contribution towards the Capitation Charges. Therefore, I submit that 
the Budget is a deficit Budget by 4,29 lakhs. 

Now, Sir, the point is, how can the finances of the Government of India 
be improved ? The coimtry is being taxed more and more from time to time 
without improving its finances. That is not the right method of meeting the 
crisis or the deficit Budget. Therefore, I submit that the first and the fore¬ 
most thing that the Honourable the Finance Member should do is with regard 
to the increase of these exports and with regard to the raising of the prices. 
We all depend upon agriculture and our industry is also being helped by 
agriculture, and I submit that every profession is being helped by agricul¬ 
ture. Therefore, agriculture is of primary importance and should be closely 
attended to. 

Then, the Government of India adopted the other method of retrench¬ 
ment. Sir, retrenchment was made, but I am sorry to say that here, again, 
the method adopted was not a good one. What they did was that the lower 
subordinates and the peons were retrenched, both with regard to the curtail¬ 
ment of number as well as pay. This is a very sorry plight. I do not say 
that these people should not have been affected at all, but what I mean 
to say is that there should be curtailment of the top-heavy Government. 
Can we say tha-t any attempt has been made in that direction? I am 
conscious of the fact that reply is always given to us that it is the peons 
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and the subordinate employees who are very many in India, and, therefore, 
their retrenchment would bring in* more money. But may I know, how 
many posts belonging to the upper class of Government servants or their 
allo'wances have been curtailed? It is the retrenchment of these officers, 
that will also help the finances of India. Sir, no attempt is being made- 
in that direction. 

Let us go to the Army first. The Army Secretary is not here, but if he 
were here, I am sure, he w'ouid have said that no officer’s post has been 
curtailed. 

Let me now come to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. I am glad- 
the Deputy Director-General is in the House and he would bear me out when 
I say that there has been no curtailment in the number of officers in his 
Department. 

Mr. S. P. Varma (Government of India: Nominated Official): My 
Honourable friend is wrong. There has been proportionate—^more than 
proportionate—curtailment of the number of gazetted officers of the 
Department. 

Mr, iialchand Navalrai: I would like to know which of the gazetted 
officers posts have been curtailed 7 

Mr. S. P. Varma: Beginning from the top, posts of Deputy Director- 
General, Deputy Chief Engineer, Assistant Directors-General, Superinten¬ 
dents and Assistant Engineers have been retrenched. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Do you mean to say that the pay of these posts 
has been reduced or the posts have been abolished ? 

Mr. S. P- Varma; The posts have been retrenched. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Eetrenchment applies to pay also. 

Mr. S. P. Varma: The posts have been abolished. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I then inform the House that only recently 
a post of a Deputy Director-General has been increased and sanction was 
asked for it from the Einance Committee the other day ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That has been explained. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I do not know how it has been explained. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Sir Thomas Eyan explained that in his last speech. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I would like to know that explanation if the 
Honourable Member remembers it. However, my Honourable 

4 P.M, Varma, has made a statement, and 1 take it to be 

true. But I must say that even now attempts are being made for the 
creation of new posts, and I was referring to that point. Of course, I am 
not unaware of the fact that oiu late lamented friend. Sir Thomas Eyan, 
did try his utmost to see that economy was made in his Department, but, 
on the other hand, money is also being spent away in creating new offices. 
That is my grievance. I submit that, so far as the Imperial Services are 
concerned, we must also see that their number is curtailed. I know that 
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tshe word with regard to them is with the Secretary of State, but the 
Government of India should not sit quiet and allow him to continue the 
Imperial Services and curtail the number of lower officers. 

Sir, the Army Secretary has come now, and I am very glad to see him. 
X shall also be glad to learn from him, as I learnt from the Deputy Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, whether in his Department some higher 
officers, I mean officers at the top, have been retrenched in the sense that 
their appointments have been abolished. As he has not replied, I take it 
that they have not been retrenched. Sir, what I submit is this that the axe 
has been applied in a wrong manner. It should have begun with the curtail¬ 
ment of the officers at the top. 

Now, Sir, the other point to which I would like to refer is the Tariff 
Board. This Board has been going on from year to year on the plea that 
such and such commodity has got to be investigated into. I w^ould hke to 
know on what basis it has been engaged? They have been carrying on 
their investigation with regard to iron and steel for a very long time. If 
there is a desire on the part of the Government of India to make economy, 
the w’ork of the TariJS Board can be entrusted to those Departments who 
have got to deal vrith those various subjects. Bo it is much easier to do 
away with the Tarid Board. "VVe are told that it would, work foi one year; 
but then it is continued for the next year, and, then, for another. In this 
w’ay, it may be continued indefinitely. In the like manner, I have seen 
that in India several jobs are unnecessarily created. Every now and then 
special offices are created to find work for some one or other. Such people 
are engaged to carry on what is called expert investigation. These are ah 
things which should be looked into, and as far as possible such sinecure 
posts should not be created. 

Then, Sh, the next thing to which I should like to draw the attention 
of the Government is the question of granting subventions for dividing the 
Provinces. Sir, subvention is a vicious principle. It means that a Province 
should stand, on the crutches of another, and the crutches may fall at any 
time, and the man will be lost. It is most unfortunate that this obnoxious 
principle of subventions is being introduced into India. Sir, this policy of 
granting subventions with a view to creating new Provinces must cease. In 
that matter, I must give credit to the Bombay Government as well as to 
the Government of India with regard to the question of the separation of 
Sind. Sir, the separation of Sind depends upon the question of finances. 
If there are no finances, it will be a grievous mistake to separate it, and 
that there are no finances, there can be no two opinions upon. Now, people 
are craving, after Sind, for separation of Baluchistan, of Orissa and then a 
claim is made for the separation of Karnatak, Malabar and probably many 
more districts will follow, but this is certainly a wrong policy to subsidise 
and divide the Provinces. Subvention was given to the North-West Frontier 
Province for certain political and strategic reasons, still that Province is now 
asking for more money. I read recently that the Government of that Pro¬ 
vince has asked for more money as they are unable to carry on with the 
ad m i n istration with the finances already given to them by the Government 
of India. This is ail the result of subventions having been introduced. The 
Government of India know all this, but it seems they are not listened to. 
I would, however, submit that it is the duty of the Government of India not 
to allow the Secretary of State and the British Government to do a wrong 
thing for which they may have to repent later. The British people are far 
far away, they live six thousand mUes away from here, and the moment 
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they hear of some slight trouble, they get nervous, so it is the duty of the 
Government to point out to the Home Government and the Secretary of 
State that it is a wrong policy to separate Provinces and give them subven¬ 
tions. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of taxation, I must first of all point 
out that in these days of depression the agriculturist, who is the backbone 
of the country, is not able to get even one meal a day. In these days, he 
is not able to pay his assessment that is asked of him. Therefore, there 
ought to be a reduction of the assessment, and though this is a provincial 
question, I feel that now this has become more or less an All-India question, 
and it is for the Government to consider how best they can help the poor 
agriculturists. Sir, these agriculturists are in debt. In my part of the 
ooimtry, the agriculturist is wholly in the hands of the zamindars. He has 
got no holdktg of his own, and he is more or less a labourer, and is always m 
debt. Even in these days, when the produce has increased, there is no 
market for it; still if one sees how these poor tenants are treated, it would 
cause him great pain and distress. "Wlienever these tenants go for the hatai 
which means the distribution of the produce, they are told that they should 
not take away the produce even for their own livelihood before they pay up 
the arrears of their debt, and thus these poor people are always in difficul¬ 
ties. Therefore, I urge that Government should come forward and help 
these poor agriculturists, and only then there will be some salvation for 
them. 

With regard to the question of raising of prices, Sir, I knew of a time 
when rice was being sold in Sind at Es. 14 a maund. Nowr, the best rice 
is being sold at Es. four or Es. five and paddy is now selling in Sind at 
about Es. tM^o. Now, how are the people to live? Therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary that the Provincial Governments and the Government of India 
should sit together and concert some measures in order to help the agricul¬ 
turists and relieve the country from distress. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of surcharge on income-tax, it ^vas 
first stated that surcharge was imposed only for a temporary period of 
one and a half year. We were clearly given to understand that this sur¬ 
charge w’-as levied only to meet a temporary crisis, and it was expected 
that the people would be relieved of this impost when the crisis was 
over. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Pinance Member said the othe;r day 
that there was a surplus of 1,29 lakhs. If that is so, wjay should they 
not remove the surcharge? I know my Honourable friend will say that 
this surplus of 1,29 lakhs is needed for Bihar relief. I do not grudge 
that in the least, but my contention is, if the times have improved,—^why 
not remove the surcharge? But sioce 210 attempt is made to remove the 
surcharge, I feel that the surplus that is shown to us is a Budget mani¬ 
pulation. The Treasury Benches should realise that there ought to be 
larger exports from India and there should be a market for our produce; 
until then there can be no relief to our coimtry. 

Then, coming to the question of the duty on sugar and matches,—of 
course there are separate Bills, and when they come up, we shall have 
our say,—^but on the present occasion I shall briefly say that I am entirely 
ia favour of the indigenous industries being helped and promoted by the 
Government. We know that India was self-sufficient and self-contained 
with regard to her requirements, and I was very glad . to see that an 
attempt was being made to foster indigenous industries,—and for this I 
must say that credit was due to the Government,—to develop industries 
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like sugar, matches and things of that kind. Therefore, it was a rightr 
move that the Government have taken in trying to develop the^ sugar 
industry by means of granting protection. This industry is still in an 
incipient stage, and it is most imfortunate that an excise duty is proposed 
for sugar which is likely to kill this industry long before it is able to raise 
its head. It has not yet been able to stand on its own legs. The Govern¬ 
ment have sthl to wait and watch the results before trying to impose 
any duties which are likely to cripple them. Government should see that 
India becomes not merely self-sufficient in regard to sugar production,, 
but that she is able also to export it to foreign countries. When, as I 
have said, this infant sugar industry is not yet fully stabilised, why should* 
Government think of levying a duty on sugar ? Sir, the excise duty on 
sugar will tell heavily on the growth and expansion of this industry. Ik 
may be that there are some people in the industry who take undue ad¬ 
vantage of the ignorance of the sugar-cane growers and deprive them of 
the prices for canes that are legitimately due to them, but for things like 
that Government can take suitable remedial measiires, but why they 
should attempt to impose an excise duty now, I cannot understand. 

Then, -with regard to matches. This is also a new industry in India, 
and I do not see why this industry should be killed in that manner by 
the imposition of an excise duty. 

Then, I come to the postage. The grievance for a long time has been 
that the poor man is being affected by a duty on postcards. So far as 
these cards are concerned, I submit that it is the poor man who uses them^ 
and I think the figures must show whether, on account of the price 
having been increased from six pies to nine pies, there has been a gain 
or whether the number of postcards sold has decreased. But the point is, 
why should not there be a decrease in the price of postcards as in the 
case of envelopes? With regard to the envelopes also, I realise that you 
are giving with one hand and taking away with the other, because, although 
the price wiE be one anna, the weight will be reduced to half a tola. xALnd 
what is half a tola? It will carry only as much as you can write on 
a card. Then, Sir, Government are using and private people are also 
nowadays using thick paper and thick envelopes. These must weigh 
more than half a tola, and, therefore, there will be a decrease in the 
import of this kind of paper and there will be a loss to Government, in 
another direction. Then, I pass on to the book-post packets. With regard 
to these also, formerly for five tolas they charged one anna and now it is 
being raised to one anna and six pies. The fear was expressed that 
people enclose their letters in these book-post packets, but that is very 
easy to find out because the two sides of a book post are open and this 
can be detected. So it is not fair to increase the duty instead of cheeking 
the alleged evil. " 

Then, there is another matter which strictly does nof/ appertain to the 
Pinance Bill, and that is with regard to the commission on money orders. 
This commission is being charged under certain rules, but there is so 
nauch injustice and iniquity that these rules should be revised. I will just 
give you an example. You know, Sir, that on a money order of Es. 100 
we pay a commission of one rupee. Compare that with the rate in the 
Imperial Bank which charges only four annas on drafts and the other 
Banks also charge the same or even less. I can send Es. 100 through 
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a Bank and pay only four annas as com m ission, whereas, if I send it 
through a post oflSce, I have to pay one rupee, "^^ere is the justice in it? 
If this is done, the Postal Department will surely suffer when the number 
of Banks increases under the Eeserve Bank scheme. Government should, 
therefore, see the disparity between the two rates and change the rules, 
otherwise it will be sheer injustice. 

Then, I will refer to the duty on hides and skins. I am thankful to 
the Honourable the Binance Member for removing this export duty on 
hides, but I do not see why a distinction should be made between hides 
and skins. I read through the speech of the Honourable Member, but 
I could not find out the cause of this distinction. From the Tariff Act 
I find that) ‘'skins’* mean the skins of goats, and “hides” are the skins 
of bulls or buffaloes. What is the philosophy of this distinction except 
that skins are of smaller animals and hides are of bigger animals? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): There is no 
difference in philosophy about that. I referred to the practical fact that 
the skin trade showed signs of recovery which we do not find in the case 
of the export of hides, and we felt that the hide export trade needed some 
assistance. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The point I wanted to make is, how is it that 
the dut^ on slnns would affect Government very much? However, I will 
leave it for my mathematician friend, Dr. Ziauddin, to make his calcu¬ 
lations on this. 

Then, I come to copra and cocoanut. This is also an industry of 
India, and I see that Madras, Karachi and Bombay have got cocoanuts 
and Ihey have industries of this cocoanut oil. I do not understand why 
the protection that was given to this industry is going to be reduced. The 
protective duty on copra which was formerly Es. 10 is now being reduced 
to Es. 9, and a big jump is going to be made so far as cocoanut is con¬ 
cerned. The protection has been brought down from Es. 15 to Es. 12-8-0. 
Eepresentations have been made from Madras, Karachi and Bombay that 
the industry will be very much affected and I hope that the Honourable 
the Commerce Member will give his sympathetic attention to the matter 
and not remove that protection as the removal will do harm to the Indian 
industry. 

I shall now close my speech with one matter which I would like to 
bring before the House. It concerns all Departments of the Government 
and that is with regard to the power of superintendence which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have over the Provinces. I wish the Honourable the Hbme 
Member and his Joint Secretary had been here, but I want to point 
out that the Government of India have left everything to the Provinces 
and are not exercising that power of superintendence which they have 
under the Government of India Act. I would be glad if the Constitution 
were such that all responsibility is with the Provinces: and when they 
become autonomous it will not lie in my mouth and it will not even be 
right on my part to make any protest like the one I am now making. 
But until that time comes—^which I do not see is very near—^I submit 
there are matters in which the Government of India must exercise this 
power. I will take a typical case. The House knows that Mr. B. E. 
Puri moved a motion for adjournment over a certain article which appeared 
in an Anglo-Indian paper, the Daily Gazette of Karachi, The question was 
raised whether it was right for that paper to write disrespectfully of 
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Maliatma Gandhi who is so much revered in this country: the Honourable 
the Home Member said that it was within the province of the Bombay 
Government to take action. The House did see at that time that the 
responsibility was with the Bombay Government. The question, however, 
had been brought up here, only because the Bombay Government had 
not taken any action, nor had the Commissioner in Sind, who was the 
man on the spot, taken any action. The papers were sent to the Bombay 
Government and we were given to imderstand that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment would realise their own responsibility. The question is whether that 
Government have realised their responsibility and whether it was not the 
proper thing for tins House to give relief. On that point the matter was 
pursued by an M. L. C. in the Bombay Council, and this is what 
happened. 

Mr. S. S. Tolani asked: 

the Honourable the Home and General Member be pleased to state : 

(a) whether the attention of Government has been drawn to questions and answers 
on the adjournment motion in the Legislative Assembly in its Autumn Session of 
1933, regarding the Daily Gazette of Karadii and whipping to Mahatma Gandhi; 

{b) whether it is a fact that the Government of India undertook to send all proceed¬ 
ings in this connection to the Bombay Government to take ' suchi action as it deemed 
fit; 

(c) if so, what action the Bombay Government has taken in the mattef 

Now, comes the reply, and it will show how far the Government of 
Bombay realised their responsibility in the matter as we were told would 
be exercised, and how far jKhe power of superintendence of the Government 
of India is being properly exercised. The reply was: 

**Honourable Mr, R. D. Bdl : (a) Yes. 

(&) They undertook to convey the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly to this 
Government for information. 

(c) The proceedings were sent to the Commissioner in Sind for information.^’ 

This is what the Provincial Governments do. Then Mr. Tolani asked: 

“In reply to (5) and (c) it is stated that the Government of India undertook to 
convey the proceedings of the Legislative a4ssembly to this Government for information 
only. Has the Honourable the Home Member gone through the debates of the 
Legislative Assembly that took place on 12th September, 1933, regarding this motion 
and the questions and answers on that subject?” 

Honourable Mr. E. D. Bell : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Tolani i Is there no mention in the proceedings that the Government of India 
would forward the proceedings to this Government to take any action in the matter 
they deemed fit? 

Honourable Mr. R. D. Bell : Well, Sir, I did not see the exact words used by the 
Honourable Member. The proceedings were ultimately sent to the Government. 

Mr. S. S. Tolani : Not for any action? 

Honourable Mr. E. D. Bell : I am merely quoting the words of the communication 
received from the Government of India.” 

^How evasive!— 

**Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale : May I know whether the Government have ever 
expressed their disapproval of this tendency developing among the newspapers? 

Honourable Mr. R. D. BeU t I understand the question to be whether Governmeu 
xufcVB expressed their disapproval of this article. Government expressed no opinioi 
about it whatsoever.” 
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This is what happened. The Government made a declaration here 
that the Bombay Government were responsible; and here is a flagrant 
instance that they are not exercising their responsibility and leaving these 
things like that and passing it on to the Commissioner, and the Com¬ 
missioner probably passes it on to his waste paper basket. Are we then 
merely to ask questions? Is it not more or less negligence on the part 
of the Bombay Government? I submit that the Government of India 
should make it clear to the Bombay Government that when papers are 
sent to them even for information, it means action. One way or the other 
action must be taken. The Government may say that the newspaper in 
question is not liable, or they may say that the newspaper is not to be 
censured, but to say that the Government of Bombay are doing nothing 
in the matter is, I submit, far from the responsibility which the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay are expected to discharge and far from the powers of 
superintendence and control which the Government of India are expected 
to exercise over the Government of Bombay. Sir, with these words, I 
close. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
19th March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House als 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham* 
Che tty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Creation of certain Posts of Telegraph Masters. 

501. *Mr. D. K, Labiii Ohaudhury: With reference to the reply to^ 
unstarred question No. 24, dated the 5th Eebruary, 1984, stating that the 
number of telegraph masters was 192 on the 31st December, 1933, and 
the provision in the Budget made for 227 Telegraph Masters, will Govern¬ 
ment please state whether they propose to create 35 additional posts in 
the year 1934-35? 

The Honourable Six i^ank Hoyce: Government do not propose to 
create any a dditional posts of telegraph masters in 1934-35 unless an increase 
is justified on the formula in force. The niunber of IQST telegraph masters 
mentioned in the reply to unstarred question No. 24, dated the 5th Peb- 
ruary, 1934, referred to permanent telegraph masters only as was made* 
clear at the time. The provision in the Budget is not only for the perma¬ 
nent telegraph masters but also for those acting in existing vacancies. 

Increase in Haulage Charges, etc., in the Posts and Telegraphs 

DEPART33tfBNT. 

502. ^Mr. D. K. Laliiri Chaudhury; With reference to the pro\dsion 
of Rs. 8,55,000 as ‘‘Lump provision for increase in haulage charges, etc.”, 
on page 61 of the detailed statement of demand No. 28, will Government 
please state why this provision has been made and whether the Standing 
Finance Committee’s sanction was obtained for it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: As the Railways have demanded 
certain increases in the rates charged by them for various services rendered 
to the Post Office, provision has been made in case the claim, which is 
under examination, is admitted. No reference was made to the Standing 
Finance Committee because the item does not relate to a new service. I.t 
is merely part of a fluctuating item which appears annually in the budget. 

Sale of Postcards. 

503. *Mr. D. K. liahiri Chaudhury: With reference to the Honpurabk* 
the Finance Member’s statement to the effect that there will be a loss of 
Rs. 56 lakhs it the value of postcard is reduced, will Government be 
pleased to state how many postcards were sold in the year 1932-33 and 
up to 31st December, 1933? 
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The Honourable Sir iFranls Noyce: The number of postcards issued 
from treasuries to Post Offices during the year 1932-33 was two hundred 
and ninety-three millions. The estimated number for the period from the 
1st April, 1933, to the 31st December, 1933, is two hundred and fifteen 
and a quarter millions. 

The estimated loss of Es. 56 lakhs to which the Honourable Member 
refers is based upon the calculated number of irdand postcards, including 
those of private manufacture, delivered by post offices during the year 
1932-33 plus an increase of 10 per cant, in the traffic which it is estimated 
would result! from a reduction of the price of postcards. 

CO]V!tMlTTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO THE POSSIBILITIES OF PURTHER ECONOMY IH 

THE Postal Department. 

504- ■^Mr. D. K. LahM Ohaudhury: (a) With reference to the reply to 
starred question No. 79, dated the 5th February, 1934, will Government 
be pleased to state whether the Eeorganisation Committee will also re¬ 
examine the Time Test of the Post Office and Eailway Mail Service? 

(h) What is meant by ''to investigate and overhaul the methods of 
work adopted in the postal branch’*? 

(e) Will the investigation include the system of work in the Audit Office? 

The Honourable Six Prank Noyce: (a) to (c). The precise terms of refer-, 
ence of the Postal Enquiry Committee, 1934, are contained in the Eesolu- 
tion of the Government of India published in the Gazette of India, dated 
the 17th March, 1934, to which the Honourable Member’s attention is 
invited. 

Assistant Postmasters in the Chittagong, Mymensingh and Howrah 

Post Offices. 

505. *Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: With reference to question No. 17, 
dated the 5th February, 1934, will Government be pleased to state why 
there are no selection grade Assistant Postmasters in Chittagong, Mymen¬ 
singh and Howrah Post Offices? Is it a fact that these offices are bigger 
than Madura and Meerut? 

The Honourable Sir Ptank Noyce: As regards the first part of the 
question, seieetion grades are meant to provide for posts involving heavier 
work or responsibility, and as a review of the work and responsibilities 
of the Assistant Postmasters at Chittagong, Mymensingh and Howrah 
showed that this criterion was no longer satisfied in respect of these posts 
they were converted into supeiwisory posts in the time-scale with special 
supervisory allowances at the rate of Es. 20 per month. 

The reply to the second^ part is in the affirmative. The question of 
replacing selection ^ade Assistant Postmasters in these two offices by time¬ 
scale supervisors will be simfiarly reviewed. 

Non-Maintenance of Savings Bank Ledgers in the Calcutta Posts 
AND Telegraphs Audit Office. 

506, ♦Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that in the Calcutta 
Posts and Telegraphs Audit Office, Savings Bank Ledgers are not main¬ 
tained, and that transactions are posted on cards? If so, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state what is the system in other Audit Offices ? 
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^(b) How many typists have been employed for the purpose? 

(c) What is the price of each typewriter? 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: (a) Yes. The same system 
obtains in other Audit Offices also. 

(f)) Accounting machines are used. Twenty-eight machine operators are 
•employed in the Savings Bank Section of the Calcutta Office and there are 
'iiinety-six machinists in all the offices including Calcutta. 

(c) The price of each accounting machine is at present Es. 3,047. 

‘Subsidy paid to Dipperent Air Services in India and the Imperial 

Airways. 

607. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government please furnish 
a statement showing the amoxmt of subsidy paid to different air services 
in India and Imperial Airways during this year? 

(b) Do Government keep a separate account of income from the air 
mails? If not, will Government please state whether the service is pay- 

'ing? 

(c) Do Government propose to introduce air mail stamps to keep 
'Separate accounts of Air mails? If not, w^hy not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The only air service which is m 
•receipt of a subsidy from the Government of India is the trans-India ser¬ 
vice operated jointly by Imperial Airways Limited and Indian Trans¬ 
continental Airways, Limited. The subsidy given is in the form of the 
following concessions, namely: 

(1) Eemission of customs and excise duties on petrol, oil, aeroplanes, 
•spare part.s, etc., used on the service in India. 

(2) Exemption from charges for landing, housing, wireless and meteoro- 
' logical facilities arising in India. 

The value of these concessions for the current year is estimated at 
Es. 95,200. 

As a result of granting these concessions, there has, however, been a 
.saving estimated at more than Es. lakhs, as the charges for the con¬ 
veyance of Indian air mails by the main service are now permitted by 
■.the authorities in England to be settled in sterling instead of, as formerly, 
on a gold basis. Eor further information *on this point, I would refer the 
.'•Honourable Member to my speech of September 20th, 1983, on the demand 
for a supplementary grant for civil aviation which he will find at page 1897 

seq of Volume VII of the Legislative Assembly Debates. 

(h) No separate account of income from the Air mails is kept. Air 
'Mail fees have been fixed on the basis of conveyance charges actually paid 
to air-carriers. There is therefore no reason to believe that air mail ser¬ 
vices are not paying. 

(c) Air mail stamps are in existence but will be abolished as soon i s 
'.the present stock is exhausted. It is not possible to keep separate account 
"of air fees realised from the pubHc on the basis of the sale proceeds of 
-air mail stamps as these stamps can be utilised not only for th© payment 
oi the air-fee but also for the ordinary postage and registration charges, 
If any, on air mail articles. Moreover, ordinary postage stamps can also 
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be used for prepayment of air mail fees. It is not considered desirable 
to prescribe tbe use of air mail stamps only for payment of air fees as 
this would cause grave inconvenience to the public. 

Appointmei^t of a Retieeb High Cotjet Judge to High Executive 

Offices, 

608. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that there is 
strong public opinion in the country against the principle of appointing 
High Court Judges to high executive offices after their retirement? 

(&j If not, are Government prepared to make an enquiry on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (6). Government are aware 
that some objection on principle may be felt in regard to such appoint¬ 
ments, and appointments of this kind are not made without fully weighing 
these considerations. 


Leave Rules of the High Couet Judges of Calcutta. 

509. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the rules- 
and regulations that govern the leave rules of the High Court Judges of 
Calcutta ? 

(b) Is there any special rule whereby a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court may be considered to be on active service without attending the 
Courts ? 

(c) Does not the non-attendance of the Court on the part of the Judges 
(^onstrue absence? 

(d) Will Government please state the number of days the present 
Chief Justice, Sir Claus Rankin, attended the Coui't since January, 1984? 

(c) Is he on leave or on service since the 12th February, 1934? Has 
anybody acted as Chief Justice during this period? 

(/) Is he permitted under the rules to continue as Chief Justice while 
not attending the Court at all? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The rules are contained in Article 
543 of the Civil Service Regulations, a copy of which is in the Library. 

{b) and (c). There is no rule-on the subject nor is there any rule which, 
debars a judge from being absent from Court for a short period without 
taking leave under the leave rules. 

(d) , (e) and (f). Sir George Rankin was on leave under the High Com*t 
Leave Rules from January 2 to January 29 inclusive and again from Febru¬ 
ary 27. He was in charge of the duties of Chief Justice from January 30th 
to February 26 inclusive though I understand that for the greater part of 
the time owing to illness he was unable actually to attend Court. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: Arising out of answer to part (b) of the question-, 
may I know what is the short period contemplated? 

Tbs Honourable Six Harry Haig: There is no rule on the subject. 
There is naturally a certain amount of elasticity in the matter. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: When the Judges cannot attend the Court which is 
their primary function, why should they not go on leave and allow somebody 
else to act for them instead of continuing on while they cannot do any 
work ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Honourable Member will 
realise that throughout Government service a certain amount of elasticity 
is provided. We have, for instance, in the ordinary administration what 
is known an casual leave. There is no definite provision for casual leave 
in High Courts, but something of the same sort is, in mj judgment, 
reasonable, 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In this particular case, do Government consider that 
this temporary leave was taken, rather for a long time, and that the other 
Judges of the High Court could not get even officiating chances? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. The Chief Justice was 
carrying out the duties of the Chief Justice during that period. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Chief Justice and other 
Judges could take leave only from the Court? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not quite sure what is the pur¬ 
port of my Honourable friend’s question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I wanted to know, is it a fact thaFtfiese 
Judges can take leave from attending the Court only, and not in other 
respects ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, I think, is a matter in the 
discretion of the Chief Justice. 


Mr. S. G. Mitra: The principal duty of the Chief Justice is to preside 
over Courts, and not to do minor work in the office or in the Chamber. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: There is no question in it. 

T^e Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot quite follow the Honourable 
Member’s question, I am afraid. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: I am prepared to take a ruling from the President 
and not from an ex-President of the Assembly. However, I. do not press 
.i}he matter further. 


Mr. K. C, Nec^y: The Honourable Member stated that while the 
Chief Justice of Calcutta was away from Court, he was still carrying on 
the duties of the Chief Justice. What were those particular duties which 
he w’as canning on without attending Court? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The ordinary administrative duties 
of the Chief Justice in connection with the administration of the Court. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy; Do Government consider that the non-judicial duties 
of the Chief Justice constitute such an important part of his function as 
;-'to justify the Chief Justice not going on leave, but on the pretext of doing 
that part of his duty, being considered to be on duty? 


. The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am sorry that my Honourable 
friend should be making these personal reflections on Sir George Rankin. 

. should have thought that he w’ould have been prepared to recognise that 
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it was hardly reasonable to make these attacks in connection with a judge 
whose very devoted, and, I might add, distinguished service, has tem¬ 
porarily brought about a breakdown in his health. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has not the Honourable Member's attention b^n 
drawn to the discussion that has taken place in the Bengal Council, which 
would show the Honourable Member the amount of resentment that exists 
in Bengal in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I did not mean any reflection on the Chief Justice. 
In fact, I imderstand from Mr. Mody that something like this happened’ 
in the Bombay High Court also sometimes back, where the Chief Justice 
attended to administrative and other work and not to judicial work. That 
means that the public expect them to devote more time to judicial work. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already made it clear that, not 
only in Bengal, but. as far as I am aware, in other High Courts a certain 
amount of latitude is allowed to Judges corresponding to what we should, 
in the ordinary administration, class as casual leave. 

Assessment of Excise Duty on Sugar. 

510. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) What will be the mode of assessing the 
excise duty on sugar? 

(b) Will this assessment be made on sugar manufactured before 1st- 
April, 1934? If so, why? If not, should the sugar manufactured before 
1st April be removed from the factory godowns, and if it is to re¬ 
moved, where is it to be kept safe from rains ? Will instructions be 
issued to the railway authorities to supply a sufficient number of wagons 
for clearing it? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The attention of the Honour¬ 
able IMember is dra-wn to the provisions of the Bill which I introduced in 
this Assembly on the 13th of March. 

(b) The answer to the first question in this part is that, under the 
Bill as drafted, sugar manufactured before the 1st of April, 1934, but issued 
from a factoiw after that date would be liable to the duty. I should pre¬ 
fer to reserve an expression of opinion upon the points raised in the* 
remaining questions in this part until the provisions of the Bill come xmder 
discussion in the Assembly- 

Enrolment of Auditors. 

511, *Mr. Eahimtoola M. Ohinoy: Will Government be pleased te¬ 
state : 

(a) whether rule 8 of the Auditors Certificates Eules, 1932, was 
specially inserted to give benefit of enrolment as auditors to 
deserving persons having had both theoretical training and 
practical experience in the profession for a number of years, 

* but who, through the force of circumstances, had not beert 
able to put in the recognised period of service under the* 
rules; 
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(5) (i) the number of applications received for enrolment under the 
said rule 8; 

(ii) the number of applicants who were enrolled, and their quali¬ 

fications ; and 

(iii) the number of applicants who were refused enrolment and tha 

reasons for their rejection; 

(c) whether they have received any representations from Chambers 
of Commerce, and the Corporation of Income-tax Accoimt- 
ants, Bombay, protesting against the manner in which this* 
rude is being interpreted and asking for reconsideration of a 
number of deserving applications that have been rejected; if 
so, the action Government have taken or propose to take ict 
the matter *? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Eule 8 of the Auditor’s Certifi¬ 
cates Eules is intended to enrol on the Eegister of Accountants persons 
who ordinarily are neither entitled to nor eligible for enrolment but whose' 
qualifications, both theoretical and practical, are up to the standard which 
should be maintained in the interests of the efficiency of the account¬ 
ancy profession. 

(6) (i) 83. 

(ii) Five, of whom three have passed the Government Diploma Exami¬ 
nation in Accountancy, one has passed the Bachelor of Commerce* 
Examination of the Bombay University with Advanced Accounting and 
Auditing as a special subject—an examination which is recognised as 
equivalent to the Government Diploma Examination in Accountancy— 
and the fifth is Master of Commerce of the Birmingham University who 
studied Accounting for three years at that University for its Bachelor of 
Commerce Degree which he took in 1912. The Indian Accountancy Board 
and the Government of India were also satisfied that the applicants had 
sufficient practical experience to justify their enrolment. 

(iii) 78. Their qualifications, both theoretical and practical, were not 
such as to justify their enrolment on the Begister. 

(c) Yes. The position has been explained to those bodi^. 

DbOP IK THE IkOOMB-TAX EeVEKUE OB THE UkITBD PbOYXNOES. 

512. *'Mx. Iff. Maswood Ajhmad: (a) Will Government please 
whether there was a great drop in the Income-tax revenue of the United: 
Provinces during the year endmg the 31st March, 1933? 

(6) What was the amount of tax left imcoUected at the close of the 
year and how does it differ from the arrears of the previous year? 

(o) What was the number of cases that could not be disposed of within 
the year, and what was the amount of tax thus remaining unassessed? 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: (a) No. 

(6) The amount of arrears outstanding on 31st March, 1932, Was 
Es. 6,44,504 and on 31st March, 1933, Es. 7,42,667. 

(c) The information could not be obtained without an expenditure of 
time and labour disproportionate to the value of the results secured. 
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Muslim Assistants in the Central Publication Branch. 

513. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (d) Is it a fact that in the Central 
Publication Branch, out of seven assistants in the grade of Rs. 80—^200, 
there is only one Muslim? 

(6) Is it} a fact that several posts in the assistants’ grade are still lying 
'Vacant^ If so, are Government prepared to fill up those vacancies with 
‘due regaid to the instructions laid down in the Government Circular, issued 
some time ago, for adjustment of communal inequalities in Government 
offices, either by promotion or by direct recruitment from outside? If 
n:iot, wby not? 

The Honourable Sir Pranh Noyce: {a) There are six assistants in the 
grade, of whom one is a Muslim. 

(b) There is only one post vacant and in filling it the Controller of 
Printing and Stationery will be guided by the standing orders on the 
•subject. 

Muslims in each Cadre in the Central Publication Branch. 

514. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state: 

(a) the total number of men, cadre by cadre, appointed in the 

Central Publication Branch after its transfer from Calcutta 
to Delhi; 

(b) how many of them are !Muslims in each cadre; and 

(c) whether due regard was paid to the legitimate proportion of the 

Muslims at the time of recruitment? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (b). I assume thai. the 
Honourable Member desires information in respect of appointments made 
by direct recruitment to the superior establishment of the Central Publi¬ 
cation Branch. The required particulars are: 

Pive in the grade of Rs. 45—140 of whom two are Muslims. 

Pive in the grade of Rs. 35—80 of whom none is a Muslim. 

Twelve in the grade of Es. 40 of w'hom three are Muslims. 

(c) There is no proportion of Muslims fixed by the standing orders but 
due regard ’was paid to the claims of minorit\ communities. The second 
part does not arise. 

Recruitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

515. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
whether the men recruited in the Central Publication Branch after its 
transfer from Calcutta to Delhi were the successful competitors in the 
-examinations held from time to time by the Deputy Controller, Central 
Stationery, Calcutta, or whether they passed the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion examinations? • 

(b) If the recruitment was not made by either of the methods indicated 
in part (a), were the vacancies advertised in the newspapers, inviting 
tapplications from outside people? If so, in w^hieh papers, and on what 
‘dates? If not, on what principle was the recruitment based? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The majority o{ the 
Inen recruited had qualified in an examination conducted by the Deputy 
Controller, Stationery. The Central Publication Branch does not recruit men 
through the Public Service Commission. No advertisement in the news¬ 
papers was necessary as there were sufficient applicants and men working 
on the day-extra establishment from whom to select, 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Are the vacancies in this department pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If necessary. As I have already 
explained, no advertisement w^as considered necessary in this particular 
ease. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: On wdiat grounds do Government think it 
sometimes unnecessary to publish any advertisement in new’-spapers? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: When there is a sufficiently wide 
field of selection. If we w^ere to publish advertisements in cases of this 
kind, w^e should probably have thousands of applications. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ah^nad: Have Government any register of applications 
In this department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am naturally not personally familiar 
with tbc details of the procedure follow’ed in a subordinate department of 
“this character, but I have no doubt whatever that a register of applicants 
is kept. 


Recruitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

516. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that in the Central 
'Publication Branch, several men, recruited on the daily wage basis, have 
been recommended by the present Officiating Manager, for being placed 
in the permanent clerical and assistants’ gi’ades, and that they have 
actually been serving in those capacities? 

(h) Did those men pass the examinations held either by the Depul^ 
Controller or by the Public Service Commission? If not, do Government 
propose to replace them by recruitment through the Public Service Com¬ 
mission? If not, why not?. 

(c) Is it a fact that the lifts to the daily wage hands, referred to in 
■part (a), have been given by disregarding and superseding the claims of the 
temporary men who have been in service for about five years on fixed pay? 
If so, why were their claims disregarded and what arrangements do Gov¬ 
ernment propose to make for these temporary hands? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I am not prepared to disclose 
departmental recommendations relating to promotion. Two men recruited 
on a daily-wage basis are serving in tbe capacities stated. 

(h) I’lie answer to the first and the second parts is in the negative. 
As regards the last part, recruitment to the clerical staff of the Central 
Publication Branch is not made through the Public Service Commission. 

(c) No. The second ])art does not arise. 
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Alleged iKEPErcOTE-cY of Staff ns the Gentbal Publioattok Bbaech*. 

617. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Officiating’ 
Manager of the Central Publication Branch is complaining to the higher 
authorities about the inefficiency of the whole stafl^? If so, will Govern-* 
laent please state what is his standard of measuring efficiency? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I have nothing to add to the reply 
I gave on the 21st November, 1933, to part (6) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred- 
question No. 1102. 

Iitcreme]n"ts withheld IK THE Centbal Publicatiok Brakch. 

618. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) ‘Will Government please state the* 
number of cases in which increments have been withheld since the transfer 
of the Central Publication Branch from Calcutta to Delhi ? 

(6) Will Government please state the length of service, and the quali¬ 
fications of the persons whose increments have been withheld? How many 
of them are Muslims? 

(c) Will Government please state whether specific charges were framed' 
against the men concerned and explanations were called for from them 
before the increments were withheld? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (b). Pour, of whom two are 
Muslims. Two of them are graduates and one an undergraduate. The- 
service rendered ranges between five to ten years. 

(c) Jvo. 

Pebformakces of the Amebicak Variety Show at Ajmeb. 

519. ^'Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that aj 
carnival, Imown as the American Variety Show, commenced its perform¬ 
ances at Ajmer in June, 1933, vdth the permission of the local authorities? 

(6) Is it a fact that public gambling was openly carried on under the- 
auspices of the said Carnival ? 

(c) Is it a fact that one Swami B. Anand of Patti Katla, Ajmer, wrote 
to the Superintendent of Police, Ajmer-Merwara, protesting against 
public gambling carried on under the auspices of the said carnival? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Police, Ajmer-Merwara, wrote* 
to the said Swami B. Anand that the American Variety Show was allowed 
to conduct gambling games owing to the said American Variety Show's 
running at a loss at Ajmer and the gambling games being necessary to 
save it from such a loss ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Yes, but only complaining against the carnival. 

(d) No. 

Pbovisiok of Facilities for Passengers ok the Powerfeta Railway" 

Station. 

620. *Rao Bahadur M. N. Rao: (a) Will Government be pleased to- 
state whether any Mahazar petitions have been received from the public 
of EUore, West Godavari District, Madras Presidency, that the Powerpeta 
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railway station, which is the second station in the town, situated in the 
middle of a thickly populated area, is very incommodious and inconveni¬ 
ent for the passengers? 

(6) What action do Government propose to take to improve the condi¬ 
tion of that station and to provide aU necessary facilities required by the* 
public? Is it not a long-felt want? If proposals were already made to* 
reconstruct it into a very spacious one, what are they ? 

(c) If the reply to part': (c) be in the negative, will Government please- 
state whether the matter has been brought to their notice by the Dopant-^ 
mental officers? 

(cl) Will Government please state whether any Mahazar petition has 
been received from the public of the same town to the effect that the- 
above station should be converted into a Mail stopping one? 

(e) Are Government aware that the majority of the passengers from 
that town assemble at that station for the purpose of catching different- 
trains? 

(jf) If the reply to part (d) be in the affirmative, what action has been 
taken by Government in the matter? If none, what action do Govern¬ 
ment propose to take? 

(g) Are Government aware that the above station is situated in the¬ 
be art of a town with a population of 57,000? 

Mr. P. P. Bau: No representations have been received by Govern¬ 
ment, Government will send a copy of the Honourable Member’s ques¬ 
tion to the Agent, Madras and Southern jMahratta Railway, for such 
action as may be considered necessary. 

Non-Employment of ea;-AEMy Men on State Railways. 

521. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the Honour¬ 
able the Home Member’s reply to my starred question No. 363, dated the 
6th March, 1934, and Mr. P. R. Rau’s reply to my starred question No. 
167, dated the 16th February, 1934, regarding the non-employment of 
es-Army men on State Railways, will Government be pleased to state if 
the resolution referred to in my question is in operation on the East 
Indian, the Eastern Bengal and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways? 
If not, why not? 

(h) Are Government prepared to circulate the resolution on those 
railways ? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government 
aware that there have been eases where the resolution has been repeatedly 
violated in the Dinapur Division of the East Indian Railway? If not, 
are Government prepared to make enquiries into the matter ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have no reason to believe that the* 
resolution in question has been overlooked on the State-managed Railways. 

(b) This is being done. 

(c) The answer to both parts of this question is in the negative. 
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Oases of Noist-Payment of Geattjity in the Dinapue Division of the 

East Indian Raelway. 

522. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if there are any non-gazetted railway employees who have not 
been paid gratuity on resignation after a service of 20 years and above in 
the Dinapur Division of the East Indian Railway ? If so, what is their 
number and what is the reason for the non-payment of the gratuity in 
their case*.^ 

(6) Do Government propose to pay them oiff without any further delay? 

Mr. P. It, Ran: Under the gratuity rules, a gratuity may be granted 
to a subordinate on rethemeiit or resignation after 15 years’ service on 
grounds admitted by the authority competent to sanction the gratuity as 
good and sufficient from the point of view of the administration. Govern¬ 
ment have no reason to believe that this rule is not followed by the East 
Indian Railway. I am, however, sending a copy of the question to the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, for any action he may consider necessary. 

RiTMorBED Illness of 3Ik. Satin Sen, a State Pbisonee in the 

Campbellpub Jail. 

523. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Is there any truth in the rumour that Mr. 

Satin Sen, a State Prisoner, now confeied in the Campbellpur Jail, has 

been suffering from acute neurotic tuberculosis in the hip-joint? If so, 
what is his present condition and what treatment is he getting? 

(b) Is it a fact that he fainted a few days ago while on his way 

to the bath-room ? 

(c) Vvhat w’as his weiglit wheii he came to Campbellpur Jail, and what 
is Ins weight at present? 

(d) Did Government receive any representation from Mr. Sen, asking 
for permission to be transferred from the Jail? 

(e) Is it a fact that the petition for transfer was supported by the 
Deputy Commissioner? 

(/) What action have Government taken on his petition? 

(g) Is it a fact that Mr. Sen is not allowed to receive or send any 
letters to his relatives ? If so, from what date, and wdiy ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Enquiries are being made and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Illness of State Pbisoneb Mb. Saileswab Chakbavabty. 

524. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Saileswar Chakravarty, 
a State Prisoner, confined formerly at Campbellpur, has now been trans¬ 
ferred to Suri Jail in Bengal? 

(fe) Is he now suffering from tuberculosis? If so, from what date, 
-and where did he imbibe this contagion? 

(c) Why has Mr. Chakravarty been transferred from Cambellpur? 

(d) What is his present condition and weight, compared to his state 
’Of health at the time of arrest? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. -Mr. Chakravarty, however, 
is a detenu under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, and not a 
State Prisoner under the Eegulation. 

(b) and (d). The Government of India have no information regarding 
his present condition. He was first reported to be suffering from tuber¬ 
cular infection when he was at Campbellpur. 

(c) On the ground of tubercular infection. 


Appeals against the Obbebs of the Berectoe of Faems. 

525. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar: Is it a fact that in 1925 and 1929, the 
Director of Farms issued instructions not to forward appeals against his- 
decisions to the higher authorities ? If so, why ? 

Mr. G. F. Tottenham: There is no record of such instructions having, 
been issued. 


Vacancies in the Gbade of Managees anb Supebvisoes of Faem:s. 

526. *Sardar G. N, Mujumdar: (a) Is it a fact that there are some- 
vacancies in the grade of Managers and Supervisors of Farms unfilled? 
If so, is it not intended to fill these vacancies by promotion from lower 
grades ? 

(6) Will Government please state the number of Indians holding in¬ 
dependent charge of Dairy Farms, and their present pay ? Aro these men 
not considered suitable for promotion to higher grade to fill the existing 
vacancies ? 

(c) Is it a fact that at some stations, Supervisors, Managers, Clerks, 
etc., of Farms, are serving from the date of their appointment in the 
Department at the same place and near their homes where they were-‘ 
originally appointed, and that others have been very- frequently trans¬ 
ferred ? 

(d) Are* Government prepared to fix some particular period for an indi¬ 
vidual to serve at one station? 

(e) Is it a fact that European Managers of Farms on return from 
leave ex-India are posted to the same stations from where they proceeded- 
on leave? If so, why? 

(/) Are Government prepai’ed to fix some period for these oflS.eers to 
serve at one and the same station? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The answer to the first question is in- 
the affirmative. The question of filling these vacancies, whether by pro¬ 
motion from the lower grades or otherwise, is under consideration. 

(6) There are some 19 Indians who hold independent charge of dairy 
farms. Their scales of pay are: as managers Es. 200—30/2—500 per 
mensem, as supervisors Es. 100—10/2—160—15/2—^250 per mensem and’ 
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as assistant supervisors Bs. oO—o—^90 per mensem. The answer to the 
second part of the question is the same as that to the second portion of 
part (a), 

(c) Enquiries have been instituted and the result will be laid on the 
table in due course. 

(d) and (/). Xo. 

(e) The answer to the first question is in the negative, the second there¬ 
fore does not arise. 


OF THE Number OF VacA'NC iFS for the Public Service 
Commission Exaiuinationv. 

527. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: Is it a fact that when a competitive 
examination for any service is held by the Public Service Commission, 
they are bound to announce the number of appointments for which the 
candidates are required to compete? If not, has there been any occasion 
when they did nob announce the number of such appointments in any 
service ofi'ered for competition ? If so, will Government please state the 
year, and the name of the service, when such action was resorted to and 
the reasons therefor? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Commission are required to 
announce the number of vacancies when a competitive exumination is to 
be held by them for an All-India Service or a Central Service, class I or 
II. There has been no occasion on which this has not been done. 


Public Service Commission Examination for Recruitment oe 
Ministerial Establishment eor the Government op India Oppices 
HELD IN 1926. 

528. ^Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: (a) Will Government please lay on the 
table a copy of the notification issued by the Public Service Commission 
for holding the competitive examination in 1926 for the recruitment of 
ministerial establishment for the Government of India Secretariat and 
its Attached Offices? 

(b) How many appointments were offered for open competition, and 
how many for nomination? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) A copy of the communique re¬ 
garding the Ministerial Service examination held in 1026, is pdaced on the 
table. As the Honourable Member will observe, it was issued by the late 
Staff Selection Board, not by the Public Service Commission, which 
did not come into existence until October 1926, 

(b) The terms of the notice stated specifically that the examination 
was in order to make a list of candidates qualified for employment in the 
Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices. No definite appointments 
were offered and no guarantee was given that a successful candidate would 
obtain an appointment. 
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Staf^( Selection Boasb. 

Communique, 

The Board will hold an examination at Simla and Delhi beginning on the 29th 
November 1926, for the purpose of making a list of candidates qualified for employ- 
:anent in the Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices. 

The list will be composed as follows : 

Ks. 

(а) -2 candidates qualified for employment in the First 

Division—Pay in Secretariat . . , . 176 to 500 

(б) 35 candidates qualified for employment in the Second 

Division— 

Pay in Secretariat . . ... . 80 to 300 

Pay in Attached Ofifices . . . . 75 to 175 

(c) 75 candidates qualified for employment as Typist 
and Routine Clerks— 

Pay in Secretariat ...... 75 to 170 

2. The minimum educaltional qualifi<^tioiis required of candidates, other than 
permanent departmental candidates, is : 

(i) For First and Second Divisions—^the Intermediate standard of any Univer¬ 
sity or the Senior Cambridge. 

. (ii) For Typist and Eoutine clerks—the Matriculation examination or the Junior 
Cambridge or equivalent examination. 

3. Candidates must not be over 24 years of age on the 1st December 3926, and no 
-^successful candidate will ordinarily be appointed to Government service if his age 
•exceeds 26 years when the vacancy occurs. 

4. Candidates, who are already in permanent Government service are not debarred 
from appearing at the examination, provided they are otherwise eligible and that their 
age does not exceed 30 years on the 1st December 1926. But as vacancies are generally 
temporary in the first instance such candidates are warned that, even if successful at 
-the examination, they may have to wait a long time before any post can be offered 
to them. Their names will moreover be struck off the Board’s List on their attaining 
•30 years of age . 

5. Each candidate must pay an entrance fee of Es. 10 into a Treasury and obtain 
.a Treasury Eeceipt. The Treasury receipt should then be forwarded to the under¬ 
signed with a request for the prescribed form of application. No form will be 
supplied to a candidate until the Treasury receipt is received. Cash remittances will 
not be received. Applications for forms received after Monday, the 1st November 
1926, will be ignored. The form will give candidates all necessary instructions. No 
part of the fee is returnable. 

6. Accepted candidates will be examined by means of written papers with a view 
-to testing their intelligence general knowledge and information and knowledge of 
English. Thus they will be required to write an English composition draft a letter 
and telegram, write a precis, prepare a subject-index and answer certain questions 
.on general information. Typists will be expected to type at a speed of 36 wo-rds a 
minute over a period of 20 minutes. 

7. Candidates who satisfy the written and technical tests will be interviewed by 
“the Board before final selection. 

8. Candidates must pay their own expenses including Eailway fare to and from 
,Simla or Delhi. 

9. No guarantee will be given to any successful candidate that he will obtain an 
4 ippointment. Appointments are frequently temporary in the first instance. Perman- 
‘•ent appointments are subject to a period of probation w'hich may extend to one year. 

(Sd.) E. H. BRANDON, 

^ Secretary^ Staff Selection Board, 


Simla ; 

'The tut Septemher 133S. 
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PuXtSHME^irTS INFLICTED FOR TRIFLING MATTERS BY THE DIVISIONAL 
StTFERINTENDENT, EASTERN BeNGALRaILWAY, CALCUTTA. 

529. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to- 
enquire and report if it is a fact that the Divisional Superintendent, Broad 
Gauge, Calcutta, of the Eastern Bengal Railway, is frequently punishing 
the staff concerned with the running of trains for trifling matters, which 
has created wide-spread discontent? 

Mx* P. R. Ran: It is open to the stafl who consider they have 

grievances to take the ordinary method of bringing them to notice in the 
proper quarter. 

Filling up of Vacancies in Higher Grades on the East Indian 

Railway. 

530. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that on the East Indian Railway, in filling up vacancies 
in the higher grade of subordinate ranks, the cases of men in the same 
department drawing the maximum of the next low'er grade and who have 
rendered eflicient service are considered? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no reason to doubt that in filling up 
vacancies in higher grades, the claims of all persons having any claim 
are considered. 

Imposition of Fines on Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

531. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that Gokulram, a peon under the Deputy Chief Engineer, 
East Indian Railway, drawing Rs. 18 per month, has been fined Rs. 12? 

(5) If so, will Government be pleased to state if there is any such rule 
in force on the East Indian Railway permitting an ofdcer to fine the staff 
so heavily? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state w’hat the policy is in the 
matter of imposing fine on the staff? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for the information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Retention of the Head Establishment Clerk: at Dinapur for Seven 

OR Eight Years. 

532. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the present 
head establishment clerk at Dinapur has been w'orking there for the last 
seven or eight years? 

(6) Is there any rule or practice that State Railway servants, concerned 
with money matters and establishment, arc to be transferred at least every 
three years ? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (h) be in the affirmative, wull Gov¬ 
ernment please state the reasons for a departure in the case cited? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: {a) Government have no information. 

(b) I am not aware of any such rule. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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Pandit Satyendra Natli Sen: Are Government aware that this officer 
was reported against by his superior official as an unreliable man and it was 
recommended by him that he should be transferred to some other position ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: No, Sir, I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr* M. Maswood Alunad: Are Government aware that the position of 
a head establishment clerk is a very important one, and when such 
serious charges are made, it is better for the Government to make in¬ 
quiries in all such cases ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: No, Sir. The Agent is quite competent to deal with 
such questions. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to ask the Agent to 
subnadt a report and the result of the inquiries by the railway autho¬ 
rities in this particular ease? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: No, Sir. 

Deck Passengers on the Pilgbim-Ship ‘‘Jeh.4ngir'\ 

533. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state the 
niimber of deck passengers on the pilgrim-ship “Jehangir^' which sailed 
from Bombay on the 19th Pebruary, 1934? 

Mr. Q*. S. Bajpai: Sir, with your permission, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 533 and 634 together. Enquiries have been made and a reply will be 
furnished as soon as possible. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact, as Government have stated, that 
the replies to all these questions relating to the Haj pilgrimage will be laid 
on the table only ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. Government have reached no such decision. 

Latrines in the Pilgrim-Ship “Jehangir'\ 

f534. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of latrines in the pilgrim-ship “Jehangir'^ which sailed from 
Bombay on the 19th February. 1934? 

UNSTAERED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Discontintjancb oe Oeeiciating Promotions in the Eailway Clearing 

Accounts Oeeicb. 

211. Pandit Satyendra Kath Sen: (a) With reference to the answer 
to starred question No. 67, parts (a) and (b), dated the 5th February, 
1934, regarding discontinuance of officiating promotion in* the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, will Government please state if the condition 
attaching to officiating appointnients is also applicable to permanent 
appointments in the higher clerical grades? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 533. 

B 
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(b) If the reply to part (a) is in the negative, will Government please 
explain the reason for this differential treatment? Is it not a fact that 
permanent promotions result in permanent expenditure to Government? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) is in the afiSrmative, will Government 
please state why permanent promotions to Classes I and II have been made 
in the Bailway Clearing Accounts Office after the date of stoppage of 
officiating promotions to these classes? 

(d) Are the permanent promotions to Classes I and II made in the 
Eailway Clearing Accounts Office after the date of stoppage of officiating 
promotions to these classes, considered by Government to be in order 
under any of the rules as they stand at present? If so, will Government 
please state whether the rules permit of permanent promotions being made 
without the assumption of duties and responsibilities of greater importance 
than those attaching to the substantive post from which an officer is 
jjromoted, and whether the rules do not permit of officiating promotions 
being made without fulfilling this condition ? If so, what steps do Govern¬ 
ment propose to take to remove the anomaly and avoid extra expenditure ? 


(e) Will Government please inform this House if permanent promotions 
to Classes I and 11 have also been made in other BaUway Accounts Offices 
besides the Bailway Clearing Accounts Office, after the stoppage of 
officiating promotions to these classes? If so, will Gk>vernment please lay 
on the table of the House a statement of such promotions including those 
made in the Bailway Clearing Accounts Office, showing the extra pay 
which such men have got by their promotion to Class I from the date of 
such promotion up to the 28th February, 1934? 

{/) Will Government please state the action which they propose to 
take towards the promotions r^wed to in pari> (c) of the question? 


Mr 


. k 


‘i ^ I 


I. : 'i ■ 


B, Bau: {a) No. 

(h) and (d). Permanent promotions to liigher clerical grades in such 
cases are admissible under rules and are in order. Where it is administra¬ 
tively considered desirable to have one or more grades comprising posts 
invohing duties of approximately the same character or responsibility the 
pay of the grades is usually fixed on the basis that permanent promotions 
will be admissible. Government do not consider that? any action is neces¬ 
sary in the matter. 


(c) and (/). Do not arise. ■ 

(e) As such promotions are permissible and are ordinarily made in all 
offices Government do not consider that any public interest, is served by 
compiling the information called for. 


Grant of Mileage Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Checking 

Staff. 

212. E3ian Bahadur Haji Wajihuddint With reference to the reply co 
starred question No. 131, given in this House on the 16th February, 1934, 
will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if Travelling Ticket Examiners are connected with the charge 
of detecting ticketless travellers in the moving train; 

(t) the definition of "*In charge of moving train'* and connected 
with fho charge of a moving train*'; and 
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(<5) if there a»e any such employees on any State Railway who ard 
neither directly connected with the charge of a moving train 
nor in charge of the moving train, but are still paid mileage 
allowance 7 

"Mx. P. R. Ran: I am calling for information and will lay a reply or 
Hbte table of the House, in due course. 

<3jfeANT OE MILEAUE ALLOWANCE TO THE TRAVELLING TIOEET CHECKING 

Staff. 

213. Ehan Bahadur Haji Wa|ihuddin: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether Train Despatch Clerks or Free Service clerks, z.e., those 

who travel in train^ taking and delivering Railway dak, are 
directly connected with the charge of a running train on 
the East Indian Railway; and 

(b) whether it is a fact that such employees of the old Oudh and 

Rohilkhand Railway are still paid mileage allowance, and, if 
so, why the mileage allowance of the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors has been withdrawn? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am oallmg for information and vdll lay a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. 

C/ONBUCTOB GuARBS ON THE EaST InBIAN RAILWAY. 

214. Ehaa Bahadmr Haji WajMiuddiu: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(а) the duties of a Conductor Guard on the East Indian Railway 

as detailed in the Rule Books of the department; 

(ft) whether they are directly connected with the charge of moving 
trains if so, in what respects; and 

(c) whether they are paid mileage allowance? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I am calling for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. 

Dutibs of an Engine Khalahe. 

235. Klian Bahadur Haji Wajihudflm: Will Govemm^t be pleased 
to state: 

' (fit) whether an engine'kWasi; ue^, Jack, i.e.f the third man other 
than a driver and fireman, is in charge of a moving train, 
and, if not, whether he is directly connected with the charge 
csf a moving train or engine; 

(б) ^hy his duties have not been detailed in the General Rules for 

dfi Open liines tot British India as has been done in respect of 
guards, drivers and firemen ; 

(c) his chief and primary duties on an engine in the normal working 

of a train; and 

(d) if it is a fact that he is paid mileage allowance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am calling for information and will lay a rejDly on the 
table of the House, in due course. 

B 2 
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Coksoixdatbd Allowance of the Teavelliho Ticket Ihspectoks on* 

THE East Ihbiah Railway. 

216. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Governm-ent be pleased 
to state: 

(а) why the ex gratia consolidated allowance sanctioned to the old 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian Railway is not 
paid to those of the staff who are working as Inspectors and 
on station duty and who drew a mileage allowance in their 
substantive capacity; 

(б) whether it is a fact that the decision communicated in this 

House on the 25th February, 1933, in reply to the starred 
question No. 488 (c), does not embody any such restriction, 
i.e., according to the decision of the Railway Board men¬ 
tioned above all the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors working 
in the present Ticket cheeking system are entitled to the 
ex gratia allowance; and 

(c) whether they are prepared to see that it is done? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: I am calling for information and will lay a reply on the- 
table of the House, in due course. 


Alteeation in a Fie St Infoemation Report recorded at the Government 
Railway Police Station at Shamoarh m Central India, 

217. Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Sub-Inspector of the Government Railway Police, Rajputana, made an 
alteration in a First Information Report recorded at the Government 
Railway Police Station at Shamgarh in Central India on the 14th October, 
1938, changing the offence recorded therein from section 304-A, I.P.O. 
into section 304, LP.O, ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the registers of the Shamgarh Police Station were 
also altered in conformity with the alteration referred to in part (a) above ? 

(c) Is it a fact that,, in consequence of the said changes, several res¬ 
pectable persons, including some employees of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, were arrested? 

(d) Is it a fact that bail was refused to the said arrested persons? 

(e) Is it B, fact that the employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Gen¬ 
try India Railway Company referred to in part (c) above were arrested 
without obtaining the peirimssion of the said Railway authorities? 

(/) Is it a fact that the case had to be dropped without challaning the 
persons referred to in part (a) above for want of evidence ? 

{ 9 ) any action taken against the said Sub-Inspector of Police 
in connection with the matter? If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The information is being obtained from the 
Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana and will be communicated 
to the House. 



2^9 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Strength op Staff in the Judicial Department of Delhi. 

218. Maulvi Sayyid Murttiza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please lay on the table a statement showing the strength of Muhammadans 
And sister communities serving in the Judicial Department of Delhi and 
-working in grades: 

(а) 76—5—125 and other grades upwards, 

( б ) 45 — 2—95 5 

(c) 35—1^—75; and 
{d) 35—1—55 J 

{b) If the percentage of Muhammadans happens to be low, are Govern¬ 
ment aware of the orders of Government that a preponderating element 
should not continue at all in favour of any community in any Government 
^fi&ce? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) is in the affirmative, will Government 
please state how they propose now to remedy this defect in future ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have called for the information from 
the Delhi Administration and will lay it on the table when received. 

Income from Export Duty and Value of Exported Articles. 

219. Mir. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state, without 

referring to the pages of the sea-borne trade statistics, 

(i) the income from total export duty during 1932-33; and 

(ii) Jhe value of exported articles from the different provinces, 

sepai'ately, during 1932-33? 

The ilonourable Sir George Schuster: (i) Information regarding the 
export duty collected will be found oh page 15 of the Explanatory Memo¬ 
randum supplied to the Honourable Member along with other Budget 
papers on February 27th. 

(ii) Information regarding the value of exports will be found in the 
separate Eeports on the Maritime Trade of Bengal, Burma and the Province 
of Sind and the Eeport on the Sea-Borne Trade of the Bombay Presidency 
excluding Sind and the Madras Presidency for the year 1932-33, of which 
copies mil be found in the Library of the House. 


> showing the per- 
V centage 1 * 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 204 
and 205 asked by Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim on the 21st February, 
1934. 

Ej cruitment of Members of Minority Communities in the Office of 
THE Deputy Accountant General, Posts aitd Telegraphs, Delhi. 

204. {a) Yes. 

(&) There were 52 vacancies to be filled up during the period specified in the 
-question. Of these 17 should have gone to minority communities. As only 14 men 
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of minority communities qualified or fit for confirmation were available they were 
confirmed, and three more vacancies were reserved for members of minority communi¬ 
ties. The Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs understood the orders 
of the Government of India on the subject to mean that one third of the vacancies, 
instead of every third vacancy, should be allocated to members of minority commu¬ 
nities. The position has now been made clear to him; the seniority list has been 
revised and every third place hds been allocated to a member of a minority com¬ 
munity. 


Loss OP Opptoial Bbcords prom the Postal Audit Office, Delhi. 

205. ia) Yes. 

(d). (i) The Records lost were: 

(1) The Savings Bcmh Annual Interest Statements of two post ofi&ces, prepr'^red 

in the Audit Office, 

(2) Some Head Office Slips (of deposits in the Head Post Offices, prepared in 
• the Audit Office), 

(5) Some Ledger Cards (duplicates, prepared in the Audit Office, of post o*lce 
ledgers recording transaction of deposits or withdrawals etc.), 

(4) ^YanantH of Payments i.e., authorities for withdrawals from Savings Bank 
Accounts combined with the depositors* receipt. 

(i?) The records were not recovered but duplicates were prepared by the Audit 
Office in all cases except the warrants of payment in lieu of which admissions of 
payment were obtained by the Postmasters according to departmental rules. 

(c) . (i) Departmental action was taken to find out the culprits but there was no 
, evidence against any particular person. 

(«) No. 

(d) As no valuable documents were lost, it was not considered necessary to report 
the matter to the police. 

(c) No- The Union made a proposal to form a representative vigilance commitv ie- 
but dropped it subsequently. 

(/) Does not arise. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 211 asked by Mr. Yidya Sagar Pandya on the 21st February, 1934. 


Ebduction of Five Posts of Clerzs in the Punjab Telegraph Circle. 

*211. (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) No. 

{d) No.^ For purposes of retrenchment officials in the selection grade and in the 
ordinary time-scales are treated as in one category while those in the lower division 
are treated as belonging to another category. 

(e) No. The retrenchment of personnel will be effected in accordance with the 
general orders of Government on subject. 

if) No. 

{g). Does not arise. 

Mr. P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner ^ Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 124 asked. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda on 13th February, 1934. 
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Gbibvances of the People of Beeohla Tank against the Railway 

Authorities. 

*124. (a) It would appear froin old plans that there used to be four ways of 
approach to the Beechla Tank locality from Ajmer City, two of which were “nullahs** 
and two roads. It is not known whether the land under these ways of approach 
was given to the Bail way free of charge by the people of the locality. 

(6) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, but it is not a fact that there 
are no means of access open to the inhabitants of the locality at all hours. 

(c) Boad overbridges across railway yards have been provided on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway at certain important stations where their provision 
was considered necessary and where the municipal authorities agreed to contribute to 
their cost. 

{d) Representations have been received by the Railway Administration who have 
pointed out that the remedy lay in getting the Municipality to maintain the existing 
subway in a serviceable state. 

(e) I am informed that up to about 1929, the public made unauthorised use of the 
main gate of the station for passing to and from the Beechla locality, but this practice, 
which constituted trespassing on railway land, was put a stop to "after that year. 

(/) and (A). A bridge over tke railway yard is not considered necessary, because 
there is an existing subway as well as other means of access to the area under 
consideration. 

(g) Yes, but with the full approval of the Municipality and after having constructed 
a new road in substitution of the one closed. 

(i) The Railway Administration have reported that there is no record of people 
having been run over while crossing the railway yard. i 

{]) and (k). I am informed that the cultivators, who grow vegetables in the 
Beechla area, take them in head-loads to the shops of local dealers, in whose hands the 
rail-borne trade lies. In the circumstances there does not seem to be any necessity for 
giving any additional facilities for the vegetables to be taken direct to the station. 


THE INDIAN AIRCRAFT BILL. 

Tlie Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Laoour): 
Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to make better provision for the 
control of the manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and ex¬ 
port of aircraft. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The question 
is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to make better provision for the^ control 
of the manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by the Honour¬ 
able Sir George Schuster on the 16th March, 1934: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land intc^ 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under Uie Indian Tarm 
Act 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Act, 1898, to 

fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the I“.dian Paper Cu^ency 
Act, 1923 and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) 
; Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.** 
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Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa; 
Muhammadan): What about the item, Sir, regarding a motion for the 
election of Members to the Standing Pinance Committee for Railways, 
standing in the name of the Honoxirable the Member for Commerce and 
Railways? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): That motion 
is not being made today. 

Sir Hari Singh Qoux (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan); Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, in introducing his 
Budget speech, reminded us that this is the last occasion when he would 
ask this House to grant him supplies; and such being the case, he passed 
in review his five years* financial administration and asked this House to 
agree with him in the proposals he made. The Honourable the Finance 
Member, Sir, undoubtedly has minted his last Budget: but Honourable 
Members on this side of the House are equally taking part in what would 
appear to be their last Budget debate in this Assembly. If the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member felt impelled to review the financial situation 
during the last five years, it would be equally pertinent for Honourable 
Members on this side of the House to recall the salient facts ever since the 
inauguration of the Reforms in 1921. Fortunately, for this purpose we 
have a succinct statement contained in the Explanatory Memorandum 
of the Financial Secretary printed at page 1 of this brochure, and Honour¬ 
able Members will find, if they glance at that statement, that, during 
the last fourteen years, there have been at least seven years of serious 
deficits in the revenues of the Government of India. Take, for example, 
the very first year, 1921-22, which opened mth a deficit of 27*65 orores. 
Next year, it was followed by a deficit of 15*02 crores, and then we had 
small surpluses for three years, and then again we entered upon a cycle 
of deficits for three years, made good by the transfer of certain sums from 
the revenue reserve fimd. The year 1928-29 had again a deficit of 32 laths. 
Then, there was a small surplus shown next year, and, then, again, we 
have entered upon a period of deficits of 11 lakhs, 12 lakhs, and so on. 
During the last five years, Honourable Members vdll find that we have 
saddled the country with taxation to the tune of nearly 51 crores. Let me 
give Honourable ]\Ien*ibers a few facts bearing on this subject. In 1930-31, 
the additional taxation amounted to 11-58 crores. In 1931 and 1932—the 
period of two Budgets, the normal Budget and the Emergency Budget,— 
in the normal Budget there was an additional taxation of 15 crores and in 
the Emergency Budget there was another taxation of crores—a total 

of 22J crores. In the following year, 1932-33, there "was an additional 
taxation of 14*83 crores, and in 1933-34, the year just ending, we have 
a taxation of 14*83 crores 'plus 3*87 crores. Now, the aggregate of all this 
is, as Honourable Members will find, in the neighbourhood of 51 crores. 
If Honourable Members will turn to. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): May I ask my Honourable friend what is his authority for 
quoting these figures? Where has he got them from? 

Sir Hari Siagh Gour: The authority for these figures are the Budget 
statements and the Budgets of the years I have referred to. I will be 
glad to lend the Honourable Member a copy if he wishes to verify these 
statements. 
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The Honouxable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Did I correctly 

understand my Honourable friend to say that in the year 1933-34 we im¬ 
posed an additional taxation of something like 14 crores? Did my 
Honourable friend say that ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I challenge my Honourable 
iriend’s statement. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The Budget that we passed in 1931, .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am referring him to the figures 
of 1933-34. 

-Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad; It is only 1 *77 erores. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That is correct. If Honourable Members will 
turn to the emergency Budget statements of the Honourable the Finance 
Member, Honourable Members vd)! find that that was a Budget providing 
for supplies for 18 months and we wanted to revise that Budget by reducing 
taxation to the extent of about 3J erores, and we wanted to pass the 
Finance Bill by making the necessary reduction. .The Honourable the 
Finance Member would not agree to it and he came forward on the 30th 
November, 1931, with a recommended Bill as it wos originally introduced 
in this House. Honourable Members wull find that on the third read¬ 
ing the Honourable the Finance Member’s Bill was thrown out in this 
House by 48 to 63 votes, that is, by a majority of 15 votes. Now, the 
present Finance Bill is substantially a continuation of that Bill, slight 
changes in the postal rates and so on being the only variation from that 
Bill. We are, therefore, confronted with this position. During the last 
14 years, of which a statement is given in the Explanatory Memorandum 
of the Government of India, the Government of India have been living 
beyond their means. Every year to which I have referred—at least seven 
years—and I venture to submit there are two more years, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been in deficit, in 1922, one of us pointed out to 
the Government of India that they were burning their candlo at both ends 
and that it was necessary for them to re-organise their public services. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Because there are no more ends than two! 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes. The Government opposed the motion, 
but the non-official Benches carried the motion over the head of the Govern¬ 
ment by the appointment of a Eetrenchment Committee, resulting in the 
appointment of what is popularly known as the Incheape Committee. 
That Committee, Sir, was not charged with the duty of altering the policy 
of the Government of India and, within the ambit of the then Constitution, 
the Incheape Committee decided that there should be retrenchment to 
the extent of about 20^ erores in the expenses of the Government of India. 
Since then, the expenses of the Government of India have not come 
down, and I shall presently point out to this House, when I analyse the 
civil and military expenditure of the Government, that there has been 
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no substantial reduction in the expenditure ot the Government of India. 
1 am quite aware of the Ketrenchment Committees appointed by this 
House and of the reduction in the expenditure made by the Government 
of India, but 1 am not dealing with the small detailed reduction of 
expenditure, I am dealing here with the broad question of policy. As 
Honourabltj Members will recall, we on this side of the House drew the 
attention of the Government only the other day that the time had come 
for the re-organisation of public services in this country. Three years 
back, the Honourable the finance Member had informed this House 
tiiat the pay bill of the Government of India, including the civil and 
army expenditure, Railways and the Provinces amounted to 120 crores 
per annum. Now, Bir, I ask you that if there were a re-organisation of 
the public services and the pay vras settled on the Indian basis, there 
w’ould be some chance of the reduction of expenditure in the near future 
althougi’h those wiio are the recipients of the emoluments which they have 
contracted for would have continued to receive their salaries and allow¬ 
ances till they retire. But what the elected Members of this House and 
what the conjoint body of the Indian Delegation have impressed upon 
the Government, both here and at Whitehall, is the necessity of imme¬ 
diately taking into consideration the question of the organisation of the 
sendees. 

i remember that when we were debating this question, the Honourable 
the Jb’inanee Member was not even here in his seat, probably because he 
regarded that as a political question. But we had raised this question 
not as a political issue, but as a purely economic issue. We raised the 
question on the ground that, unless there is a re-organisation of the 
services of the Government of India and the reduction in the basic pay 
of the Indians in this country, the Government of India, impecunious as 
they have been duriug the last 14 years would plunge into the 
vortex of bankruptcy, irremediable bankruptcy, and Tve, therefore, asked 
the Govermnent of India to take time by tlie forelock and set their house 
in order. What action the Government of India have taken, I know’ not, 
but, so far as the non-oiheial Benches are concerned, there cannot be two 
opinions on the subject. Now’, Sir, Honourable Members will be pleased 
to hnd that cht amount of abnormal taxes bear a considerable ratio to 
the normal or taxed income of this country. If Honourable Members 
will turn to Table III. they will find that tlie total taxed income of the 
Government of India is only 70*84 crores, whereas these abnormal taxes 
that have been piled upon this country since the last five years, and I 
venture to submit, ever since the daw’n of the Eeforms, have come up to 
a round fi.gure of nearly 50 crores. I submit this is a very serious position. 
Wo have been told by economists that the principle of additional taxation 
must take into consideration the following fundamental principles. I read 
from Mr. Armitage-Sniith's "Trinciples and Methods of Taxation'’, 
page 27, in which the following sentences occur: 

“All taxes are decIuGti''Ti from the spending power of individuals, and therefore 
from their demand for prouucts of industry; they thus diminish voluntary consump* 
tion and production. Since taxation does not create wealth but only diverts it 
into the hands of Government, it cannot he justified except by its expediency, and’ 
it is only a good investment when its objects are clearly beneficial to the community, 
and when the taxes are raised by methods which are just and economic. Burdensome 
and unjust taxation reduces the productive capacity of a nation and can only tend to its 
exhaustion. A nation does not become prosperous in proportion to the amount- 
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of its taxation, but it is able to bear heavy taxation witli less suffering when it is 
prosperous and wealthy.” 

Now, Sir, let us apply this principle to the Budget of this year and 
to the taxation proposals embodied in the Finance Bill now under con¬ 
sideration. Honourable Members will find that, in the very opening 
passage of his speech, I am refening to paragraph 3, the Honourable the 
Finance Member has penned the following lines: 

'‘In view of the extent to which we rely on cu"?toms import duties for revenue, 
the effects of this enormous drop must be obvious. -At the same time our other main 
source of tax revenue—income-tax—was heavily cut into. I may give one simple 
index of this fall. 

I want Honourable Members to mark these words. 

“Taking the head of income assessable as ‘profits' the annaal profits of companies 
and registered firm& m India which averaged over 53 ciores m the eight years ending 
March, 51, 1930, fell to under 29 crores in 1932-33. 

I regard this as the barometer of the nation’s prosperity. If we find 
that the income of the joint-stock companies during the last year has 
fallen from 53 crores to 29 crores, what must be the fall in the individual 
incomes of the people who receive their iucouies from either agriculture 
or from industries or from service. The Honourable the Finance Member 
has admitted that there has been an unprecedented fall in the prices 
of agricultural produce, and, therefore, we are confronted with the position 
that India is at the present day in a state of xmprecedented economic 
depression and that the Honourable the Finance Member wishes not only 
to perpetuate the evils of his extraordinary Budget certified by the 
Governor General to saddle further upon this country an additional 
expenditure to the tune of 3*87 crores. He says he wants 1*47 crores 
from sugar, 2-10 crores from matches and *30 crores from tobacco. I do 
not wish to cavil at the piece of legislation which we are considering at 
the present moment, but it is, I hope, pertinent if I draw your attention 
to the fact that under the Devolution Eules, printed at page 206 of the 
Government of India Act, clauses 25 and 26 lay down that “development 
of industries, including industrial research and technical education, and 
industrial matters included under the following heads, namely, factories, 
etc.”, are provincial transferred subjects though the proviso entitles this 
House to legislate in respect of “factories, settlement of labour disputes, 
electricity, boilers and welfare of labour, including provident funds, 
industrial insurance (general health and accident), and housing”. The 
question that arises in this connection is this. While it is perfectly 
legitimate to this House to legislate on sugar and matches excise duties, 
is it constitutionally right for the Government of India to appropriate the 
re^"enue received from these sources for purposes not justified by the 
Devolution Eules, and I submit that this is a question well worthy of 
consideration. 

Sir Crowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): How 
do vou explain that the Government are not justified by ihe Devolution 
'Rules? 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honoiu’able Members will find that these are 
transferred provincial subjects and the revenues from these sources are 
to go to the Provinces. 
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Sir Oowasji Jeliaaigir: Where is that stated*? 

Sir Kari Singh Gour: Buie 16. That is in the Devolution Buies them¬ 
selves and while we have got the right to legislate, I do not think— 
speak subject to correction—^that we have the right to appropriate the 
revenue from these sources for pin-poses not intended by the Devolution 
Buies* Be that as it may. The question will have to be considered when 
we deal with sugar an.d matches excise duties. Bor the present, what I wish 
to submit to the House is this. On a previous occasion, when we passed 
the 18 months Budget, we were told that if the House acceded to the 
request of the Honourable the Finance Member, we should be out of the 
wood and that, after the lapse of those 18 months, the country would be 
in a position to balance its Budget without additional taxation. That was 
the very purpose for w-hich that Budget was passed. The Honourable the 
Finance Member had the Budget certified, because he said that he wanted 
to keep up the financial integrity of the Government of India. At the 
same time, he admitted that, in those days of unprecedented depression 
throughout the world, there were very few countries, if any, which were 
in a position of balancing their own Budgets. The reason is obvious. 
The countries which infiated their currencies and borrowed or carried 
over their deficits to the next two years or so were countries where the 
finances were entrusted to the popular representatives. Here, in India, 
the popular representatives have merely an advisory character and when 
they wanted the Finance Bill to be modified the Honourable the Finance 
Member was implacable. He said: ‘'either I shall have the whole or 
not at all'’, and he had the whole in spite of the striking vote of this 
Assembly. Well, Sir, comparisons axe odious and I shall, therefore, pass 
by this question. But I say this that if the Honom-able the Finance 
Member had been responsible to this House, instead of being responsible 
to an outside authority, he would be the first to fall into line with the 
other popular chambers where the diBIculties of the day were tided over 
by carrying the deficits over instead of covering them by additional taxa¬ 
tion. But w'e are not concerned with that question. UOiab we are con¬ 
cerned with a.t the present moment is this. Is tlie country prepared or, 
wiiat is more is the country in the present circumstances in a position to 
bear the additional burdens that are throwm upon it? We never agreed 
to the additional burdens years ago; are we in a position to agree to 
tlios’e burdens today? That is the main question, and I would ask the 
House, when the Finance Bill, is being voted upon, to recall the facts of 
November, 1931, and see if any fi-esh facts have been brought to light 
justifying a change of attitude on the part of Honourable Members on 
this side of the House. 

I submit, Sir, that the Government of India have not been responsive 
to this Legislature to the extent we should like them to be. For the la.st 
14 years, we have been pointing out that the coimtry is not able to bear 
the burden of the heavy civil and military expenditure of Government, I 
have already dealt with the civil expenditure; let me for one moment turn 
to the military expenditure* The Honourable the Finance Member very 
often reminds us that the military expenditure has gone down from 56 
crores to 46 crores, and he says that the thanks of this House are due to 
Government for this reduction. That is one side of the case; may I 
recall to the Honourable Members the other side of the case also? The 
military expenditure in 1913-14 was in the neighbourhood of 29 crores. 
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rather a iew lakhs less than 29 crores. The prices today have reached the 
index figui*e of the prices of 1913-14; and iL is for the Honourable the 
Finance Member to justify the increase of expenditure ^froin 29 crores to 
46 crores and not ask us to ratify his act because he has reduced the 
abnormal expenditure of 56 crores or even more to 46 crores. That, I 
submit, is the main question. In connection with the military expendi¬ 
ture, one unusual item in this year’s Budget is the grant of a million 
and a half pounds by His Majesty's Government. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Does my Honourable Mend mean that because 
the cost of living today is'the same as in 1914, the salaries of all establish¬ 
ments should go down to the 1914 parity? Is that what he means? 

Sir Hari Sin^ Gour: I submit that if there is a change of policy and 
if the prices do not go down to the parity of 1913-14, there would be still a 
very substantial reduction in the rates of the salaries of the military offi¬ 
cials from what they stand today. 

Sir CJowasji Jehangir: I am talking of the civil establishment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I have already dealt with the civil establishment. 

I have pointed out,—think the Honourable Member was not listening to 
it,—^that in a special cut motion which I tabled the other day and for 
which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji'Jehangir, voted, this House in¬ 
dicated in unmistakable terms that the time had come for the re-organisa¬ 
tion of all the public services of the Government of India. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: That was a different point altogether. The Hon¬ 
ourable Member is merely confusing the issue. I ask the Honourable 
Member a straightforward question. He says that the price levels have 
gone down to the levels of 1914. Will he inform the House whether he 
is prepared to advocate all establishment salaries going down to the level 
of 1914? 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr: The reply is given by an Honourable Member 
behind me, why not? And what about the Lee Concessions? And I sub¬ 
mit that whatever may be the difference between my friend and myself on 
the details of the economy, the broad fact remains that, now that the 
prices have gone down to that level, a thorough revision of the military- 
expenditure is necessary and urgently called for. That is the point that 
I am making. 

liffr. B. Sitaramaraju: I think the Honourable Member’s point is that 
rise in prices was one of the considerations for increasing the expenditure 
from 29 crores to 65 crores after the War. And, therefore, the point is that 
because the prices have gone low now, there is no justification to maintain 
it at that level. Is it not so? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, 
has answered the doubts of Sir Oowasji Jehangir. But the point I am 
making is this. So far as military expenditure is concerned two points 
arise for consideration, and these two points I confidently submit to the 
judgment of this House. The first point is that the defence of this 
toimtrv must be in an increasing measure the concern of Indians and 
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there is rto reason whatever for the retention of the British gamson in 
the strength in which it is maintained at the present moment. Some 
years back, we drew the attention of Government to this point and the 
TTononrable the Finance Member then said that we could not turn out the 
British troops without notice. Well, Sir, sufficient time has been given 
to the Government of India to take up this question and to see that there 
is a reduction in the personnel of the white troops without which there 
can be no substantial reduction in the military expenditure of this coiuitry. 
The second point and a very important point from my point of view is the 
question of this subvention of a million and a half pounds to the revenues 
‘Of India. I w'elcome that subvention, but at the same time I shall ask 
the Honourable the Finance Member whether coupled with that subvention 
there is not an obligation on the part of the Government of India i,o 
submit to the behests of the War Office in keeping up the equipment o^ 
the Indian Army to the level required by the War Office in England, so 
that as an arm of the Imperial Forces the Indian Army might be ready 
to take its place in any theatre of war. That was certainly the intention 
of the Esher Committee in 1918. Mr. Neogy, \vho is in the House, will 
recall the controversy to which it gave rise in this House and this House 
imanimously, with the concurrence of the Treasury Benches, decided that 
the primary and sole function of the Army in India was the defeiuje of 
India; and if that purpose is kept in view, then T shall ask, why the Army 
of India should be manned and*equipped so as to take the field \ipon any 
theatre of war not solely connected with the defence of India. I submit, 
that is a point upon wffiich this House would like to have information from 
the Honourable the Finance Member. 

I feel that this year’s Budget and this year’s consequent Finance Bill 

^ is not a Bill upon which this House can congratulate the 
Honourable the Finance Member, nor indeed can we in the 
last days of our official life in this House support him and go back to the 
country and say “We have taxed you by increased import duties, increased 
customs duties, increased excise duties on sugar and matches, and, there¬ 
fore, we want a renewal of your confidence to enable us to go back and 
support the Government in their economic and financial policy”. The 
Finance Bill will go through, whether we like it or not. It has gone 
through before, and, therefore, there is no reality in the debate and the 
Honourable the Finance Member might }ust as well have said that whether 
the Honoui’able Members on this side of the House want it or not, he 
wants his money and he will get it. The question is not whether the 
country can afford the burden; the question is not whether it will not 
seriously impair the purchasing power of the people; the question is not 
that; it will entail untold miseries upon the poor people, of this country. 
But the question is, as the Finance 'Member has blmitly told us, that he 
wants, that the Budget of the Government of India sli'mild be balanced. 
There w^as a famous emperor who used to use his fingers upon the fiddle 
when Home was burning; but I have r.ot yet heard of an em\)ovov wlio 
uses his fingers to filch money from other people’s pockets while Borne 
was burning. Here we have the country in a state of unprecedented 
depression, and yet the Honourable the Finance Member wishes to raise 
taxes and raise the revenue, regardless of the i-ries of anguish of the tax¬ 
payer. I know he has perhaps no choice in Iho inatler; placed as he is 
iixa position of irresponsibility to this .House and a position of responsibility 
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to an outside authority. While I do not envy his position, I can at any 
rate understand his predicament, and while we will not be in a position 
to influence his decision on the floor of this House, we can at least do 
one thing, that is, ask him to take a message from the popular side of 
this House that, when he lays down the reins of his high office and goes 
hack to England, we hope at any rate that he will remind the people of 
that country that the policy the Government of India have been pursuing 
in this country is not the right policy and that the Government of India 
though technically not responsible to this House, are not even responsive 
to its wishes. 

I>r. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, before I come to the subject of the Budget, 
may I, with your permission, refer to two points? The first is that in 
the discussion of the Finance Bill, Members refer to various aspects, and 
it will shorten the discussion very much if one Member at least from 
each Department may 'be present and correct incorrect information. As 
an instance, I wull mention the fact that one Honourable gentleman quoted 
wrong facts about the post office and he was corrected in time, and the 
debate did not continue. Last time, my friend, Seth Haji Abdooia 
Haroon, made some obseivations about Baluchistan, and the impression 
left on my mind, in view of the fact that his facts were not controverted 
by the Honourable the Foreign Secretary, is that there is something 
■substantially wrong with the British administration of Baluchistan: we 
■are mot doing justice to the people and we are not observing the laws of 
the land in that part of the country, but we are still continuing the old 
iashioned ideas of justice by means of the ]nga, which might have been 
•good two centuries ago, but they have got absolutely no force in the 
present times for two reasons. In the first place, if some of those people 
feel that the jirga is not doing justice and would do away vith individuals, 
hut owing to the British protection they could not do away with them. 
The second is that though the jirga system might have satisfied the 
:aiSpirations of the people two centuries ago, we cannot say that the same 
is the po«y)ion today, and, therefore, the sooner we do away with the 
administration of justice by means of the jirga and adopt a more rational 
iorm of government, the better it will be. I do not actually want a ruling 
from you, Sir, on this point, but it is an important point, and I trust you 
will yourself make some observations whenever opportunity arises, that 
at least one Member from each Department may be present on an occa¬ 
sion when Members are speaking on all Mndfe of topics. 

Another thing is that my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, referred to 
something aboui? his study of mathematics with reference to himself. If 
a person has not got any aptitude fe mathematics, I consider it is not a 
sign of his weakness. Lord Macaulay did not know mathematics, and 
he learned by heart the binomial theorem; and when in an examination 
he was asked to describe a common pump, he wrote that it was first 
necessary to prove the binomial theorem, and started doing so, and 
handed in his examination paper. The University did not give him a 
degree, but they gave him an honorary degree later on. We have got 
instances, not only of Sir Muhammad Yakub, but of other great men. 
I tell one thing, which probably Sir Muhammad Yalmh did not know, 
that I quoted his example and of others before the Senate of the 
AllaJiabad University, when I moved that mathematics should not be a 
'Compulsory subject in the Intermediate examination. 
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This is the first time I am speaking since the Honourable Member 
laid his Budget before us, as I had no chance during the discussion on 
demands except for a short speech on planned economy. I congratulate 
the Honourable the Pinance Member for the way in which he has carried 
on the finances of the country during these troublous times, and those, 
who have followed closely th© finances of other countries, can see that 
it was not a joke. The world is passing through a great financial crisis, 
not only in financial matters, but also in general trade depression. Many 
countries could not honour their financial obligations: they are keeping 
up a managed currency and the position of their credit has gone down. 
We find that the credit of our securities, instead of going down, has gone 
up. When my friend, Sir George Schuster, took charge of his office, the 
3J per cent sterling security, which is really the thermometer of all the 
securities stood at 61. Then it went down to 53J,—am talking of 
sterling securities outside India,—and in March last year this security 
closed at 99. There was an appreciation of 61 per cent, since he took 
charge, and an appreciation of 86 per cent, since October, 1931. There¬ 
fore, these results are very good indeed, but evidently my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Schuster, did not pay for this from his pocket; tho 
country had to pay for the appreciation of the credit of the country. 

Sir, I shall first take up the question of the policy of taxation. My 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, gave the figures, but there was one slight 
mistake in noak i ng calculations, that is, the figures in November, 1931, 
were calcula^ twice over. He credited the entire amount for 1932-33! 
and half of it for 1931-82. In the year 1980-31, we imposed a duty on 
textile of 1*25 crores, on sugar 1*80 crores, kerosene *35 crore, income-tax 
•70 crore, silver one crore, total five crores. In the year 1931-32, customs 
9*82, income-tax five crores, total 14*82 crores. Now, in the second 
Finance BiU, which was presented in November, 1931, we imposed a duty 
on salt of *85, customs 3*1 surcharge 6*62, income-tax 3*53, postal and' 
telegraphs *73, total 14*83 crores. There was no increase in customs duty 
in 1932-33. In 1933-34, boots and miscellaneous *27 crores, artificial 
silk 1-50 crores, total 1*79 crores. In the Budget of 1934-85, sugar 1*40 
crores, tobacco *3 crore, matches crores total 3*84 crores .... 

^ The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would like to point out that in 
^vmg these figures, he is giving the estimates of additional revenue; he 
IS talkmg about the increase of taxation, but he has just included as one 
of the increases of taxation the extra five lakhs that we hope to get bv 
reducing the sdvCT duty from 7§ annas to five annas. Surely, it cannot 
be added to the total of mcreased taxation. The point is important 
because a great many of these measures,—for instance, the tobacco pro! 
posal,—are merely an attempt to adjust the duties in order to recover the 
revenue which • we should otherwise lose. It is not to be treated as- 
increased taxation. 


„n I am coming to it presently. I shall first of 

^ tate meome-tax, and then come to the customs duty "We have 
mereas^ in^me-tax during the course of these five years by’ 9-23 crores 
Slime 1980-31. and we find from the figures that our Budget in Xt 
pa^cular year was 16 crores. Last year, the income was 17-23 crores 
and so we have actually increased the income by 1-35 crores; we havfr 
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Jevied an additional taxation of 9*23. This really means that our income 
under the head of income-tax has gone down by eight crores. What does 
it really indicate? It shows that the income" of the various classes of 
people "has also gone down by an amount whose income-tax is eight crores. 

I have just got a copy of the report of the Income-tax Department, and 
I did not get sufficient time to calculate it, but I think I am nearly right 
if I estimate that the average of the income-tax is annas per rupee. 

' That really means that the loss of income of the peop'le during the last 
live years as revealed by the loss of income-tax is in the neighbourhood 
of 80 crores. That means, again, that the income of the people, I mean 
of those who were capable of paying income-tax, has really diminished 
- during this period by 80 crores. That is the point really that I want to 
make out. The capacity of the peoxde has substantially fallen, and that 
'IS reflected by the income-tax figures, j 

The second point that I should like to make out is, that though year 

• after year we have been adding to the taxes on customs, still we find that 
"the revenue of the Government remains .almost stationary. In the year 

1930-31, our income under customs was 46*81. We have added the 
' customs duty of about 30 crores, and still last year our income was 46*87. 
This year we estimated at 48*48, but I am quite sure that our actual 
income will fall short of our expectations. This shows that 46^ crores is 
-practically the utmost capacity of this country. Sir, if you go on adding 

• more taxes, you will find that the actual income would remain stationary. 
By levying taxes the prices go up, the people buy less and less, and thus 
the law of diminishing returns comes into operation, and that is really 
what the people can afford to pay. Therefore, in imjposing new taxes in 

■ future, we have first of all to consider what is th© taxable capacity of the 
people, because w^e have seen in these years by these figures that our 
income imder customs remains 46 crores in spite of all the additions by 
i;hese taxes which we have been piling upon it year by year. These are 
remarkable figures, because they show that the buying capacity of the 
people has been reached to the full, and there is absolutely no room for 
’ levying additional taxation. Sir, I feel that we have now arrived ab & 
stage when our taxation policy should be revised, and w^e should consider 
carefully what are the commodities that can bear further taxation and 
what are the commodities that cannot bear any further taxation, and then 
decide the matter taking into account also the paying capacity of the 
people. 

Sir, this is not all. The taxation now-a-days is not confined to the 
'Finance Bill. Decently we have started a new form of taxation under the 
garb of raising the price level or providing temporary shelter or trying 

• say that we are encouraging *the industries of the country, and thus a 
new form of taxation has been introduced. We do not know what effect 
:it will produce on the general finances of the country. We have just 
passed a Finance Bill under the name of Customs Amendment Bill, and 
I tried my best to visualise in my mind how that measure would affect 
the general finances of the country, whether it would lead to increase the 
income of the country or diminish it, but all my attempts have failed. 
Therefore, it is very necessary, whenever we put* any kind of duty, that 
we should visualise in our mind what w^ould be the effect of such duties 
on the general finances of the country, whether it would lead to the impos¬ 
ition of new taxes or reduction of old taxes. We are proceeding in ignorance 
:Sir, it reminds me of a very important remark made by one of the greatest 

c 
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men, Al Beruni, He was calculating the value of one degree, which was 
previously done by Ptolemy and Yakub Alkandi. But Ptolemy calculated 
for a little over one degree and a little under one degree and took the 
mean. Then there was another Mathematician, Yakub Alkandi .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Kural): Not myself I hope? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You are Sir Muhammad Yakub, and he was 
Yakub Alkandi who calculated for 15/16 and added one fifteenth of the value 
in order to get the value of one degree. Al Beruni remarked that both 
Ptolemy and Yakub Alkandi were wrong, but Ptolemy understood what he 
was doing and Yakub Alkandi did not. So the same is the case with the 
Finance Bill, and the Tariff Amendment Bills brought forward by the 
Commerce Member. Both the Finance Member and the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber were absolutely wrong in increasing the taxation of the country, 
because the people cannot bear any further taxation, but the Finance 
Member knows what the effect of his Bill w^ould be on the general finances 
of the country, while the Commerce Member cannot tell what the effect 
of his measures would be on the general finances. Therefore, both were 
VTong,—one knows, while the other does not Imow what the effect would ’ 
be. Now, I stand here and I ask any one on the Treasury Benches either 
on tho fioor of this House, or to point to any clerk, "^or assistant or 
Secretary or Joint Secretary, with w^hom I am prepared to sit for hours 
and hours, to calculate and tell me what would be the effect on the finances 
of the country of the Bills that we have already passed and of the Bill 
that is now before us. If we pass this Bill to raise the taxation and raise 
the pncG level and put a burden on the consumers, the affect is that the 
general income would go down, and it will be follow^ed by some other 
taxation. One taxation leads to another taxation in order to make up the 
defieienev. This is not a verv desirable thing to do. Whenever we bring 
forward any kind of Tariff Bill, if it is pure and simple protection, T can 
nTider=!fand it, but if it is anything other than protection pure and simple, 
then I should like to know what its effect on the finances of the country 
would be. Before I finish this subieet, let me say something about the 
manner of taxation. It is desirable that taxation should be Central. 1 am 
for respecting treaties with the States, but from that it does not follow 
that should not undertake in our hands the collection of all the taxes 
and give to various States the amount which is due to them, and that is 
the only way by which this question can be solved. 

Mr. B. Das fOrissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Will not mv Hon¬ 
ourable friend give us his own idea of a scientific planning of taxation so 
that the future Finance Member may profit by it? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T am veiw glad, mv Honourable friend, Mr. Das^ 
has put the miestion. Had the answer been so simple, probablv the 
Finance Member w^otild have adopted it long so This is an exceedingly 
difficult problem. It requires verv careful consideration, commoditv after 
commoditv. We have to study each commoditv and follow’' the consump¬ 
tion in the country, and the effect on consumption by an increase of duty, 
and so on. This is a very difficult thirng, but what T did suggest was 
that this was a thing which ought to be systematically studied by ths 
Government. 
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Coming to the debt position, in the year 1930-81. our debt amounted 
to lis. 1,074 crores, and now it stands at Es. 1,212 chores, and the rise is 
particularly noticeable in the case of the sterlmg debt which in 1929 stood 
at Es. 47i*75, and now at Es. 511*60 crores. I think with the expert of 
gold it was desirable to have reduced our sterling debt, and we ought 
to have used a portion of our export of gold for that purpose. No doubt 
most of this money has been lent to revenue producing things like railways, 
but W 3 have seen that railways are defaulting, they cannot pay. We 
have the States defaulting and they cannot pay, and ultimately the burden 
will fall on the poor tax-payers of British India. 

I come now to the question of the export of gold. We have exported 
sin«*e September, 1931, Es. 180 crores worth of gold. This is a very con¬ 
siderable sum. I did not object very strongly at the beginning, because 
it was a kind of reserve which helped us in maintaining the ■financial 
stability of the country, but has not the time come to stop this export? 
How long are you going to continue this export? I find that since 1900 
till September, 1931, we had exported only Es. 168 crores worth of gold, 
but since then our export has been at Es. 180 crores, .which is more than 
what was exported in a period of thirty-two years. Our import during that 
period is Eis. 701 crores, that is, since 1900. So we have still got a su£6- 
cient balance left, but it is very desirable that we should keep this reserve 
in our hands in order that we may fall back upon it in difficult times, and 
I thiiiii that the time has come when we should stop the export of gold 
and put an embargo upon it. 

I do not like at this stage to dwell in great detail on questions relating 
to sugar, hides and skins, and other things, because we shall have an 
opportunity of dealing with them. I shall only make just one or two 
passing observations. About sugar, I should like to put a question to 
those who oppose the Government proposal. The iucome under the head 
“sugai’’ to the Government was Es. ten crores and, on account of pro- 
fceetiorj, it has been reduced to Es. two crores. It means that the 
tax-jjayers of India have given a donation of Es. eight crores to the 
m«anufaeturers of sugar, because this sum of Es. eight crores has been 
realised by imposing other taxes on the country. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-j\Iuham- 
niadan Eural): I point cut that there is a fallacy in that argument? 

The figure of Es. ten crores which he takes was a figure arrived at when 
sugar was selling at a very high rate. At present the Honourable Member 
must take into consideration the fall m prices. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: What I say is that our income from sugar was 
Es. ten crores aud it was reduced to Es. tu’o crores. I shtdl not into 
all the reasons, but it does mean that it is a kind of donation which the 
tax-payer has placed at the disposal of the manufacturfrs and the con¬ 
sumers. We gave the industry a protection of Es. 7-4-0. We stand by it 
and honour it, and there is no question of taking it away. They were 
promised anotlier eight annas if the price of Java sucrar came to less than 
Es. four a maund, and as the price of Java sugar has hallen to less tha-' 
Es. four a maund, we give an extra eight annas. AVe stand by it and 
honour it. But the problem does not rest there. Unfortunatelv we made 
a mistake in the year 1931 by raising the duty by 25 per cent all round 
I protested at that time and said that even file protective duties would be 
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raised bv 25 per cent. Though it was not heeded to at the time, I think 
now c\ervbodv must realise the mistake that was committed then. Now, 
the Government liave rectified that mistake. As far as the manufacturers 
are concerned, thev have absolutely no case, and the question is simply 
this, whether the‘ import duty should be reduced from Ks. 9-11-0 to 
so that we may just give the protection which we promised, or 
whether for revenue purposes we should put a uniform duty of Hs. 1-5-0 
•on nil sugar imported as well as manufactured in this country. This is 
really •. question between the Government and the consumer and not one 
between the manufacturers and the Government. I do not know why the 
manufacturers should be carrying on a' propaganda. The^ fight is really 
between me as the consumer and the Government. This is really the 
position with regard to sugar. 

Coming now to tobacco, I must frankly admit that I have no interest 
in this article. I never smoke nor do I offer a smoke^ to anybody else, 
therefore, I am not interested in the matter. 

An Honourable Member: But many Members are smoking cigarettes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then they will fight, I remain neutral. 

Coming to matches, 1 think the duty is rather high, mid it ought to 
he lowered. 

The next question relates to hides and skins. I do not like to dilate 
■very much on that matter, because I have discussed it in previous years 
and" WT shall have an occasion to discuss it later on. 

I think that all export duties are unhealthy, whether it is hide and 
skin or rice or any other thing. You could justify the export duty only on 
three gi-ounds: (1) \vhen we have monopoly of tliat commodity, so that 
•the tax will fall on the consumers of the outside country and not on the 
industry itself, (2j When the raw product is intended to be utilised by 
the manufacturers in this country, and we desire to stop its export, 
{$) 'For revenue purposes. These are the three reasons on account of 
which the export duty could be justified. I find all these three conditions 
are not applicable to the hides and skins. The ‘‘Beview of the Trade of 
India** on page 111 says that the trade under this head has been ]>ro- 
gressively smaller in the last tw'o or three years. The total value lias 
iallen from 8,92 lakhs in 1931-32 to 7,43 lakhs in the year under review, 
a fall of 16 per cent. Npw, I will explain what is the difference between 
hides and skins. The skins of cows and buffaloes are called hides and the 
■skins of goats and sheep are called skins. In the case of cow hides, in 
the year 1919, the export was 39,427. Then it came to 11,400 in 1932-33. 
Buffalo hides came down to 1S,00D from 11,656. In the case of skins 
of goats and sheep, from 31,248 it came dowm to 13,300. The world 
•consumption has not diminished. I do not want to go into details, but 
T would refer the House to my owm speech delivered on the 18th March, 
1933,^ in which I discussed this question at length. So I shall not waste 
the time of the House now by repeating the arguments. 

The next thing is, whether it is required for the consumption of our 
own industry. Here we find that there has been a fall in our trade in 
tanned hides. In the ‘‘Trade Beview”, we find on the same page that 
€,000 tons of hides were exported valued at 11,62 lakhs as compared with. 
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10,300 tons valued at 12,13 lakhs in the preceding year. The amount of 
the manufactured articles has gone down. Therefore, we cannot say 
that we have been using it for the development of our own industry. The 
third tiling is that it is not for revenue purposes, because I find that the 
revenues have fallen from 37*74 lahks in 1929-30 to 14 lakhs in the year 
1933-34. The amount is reduced to nearly one-third. So this is not a 
source of revenue at all. Therefore, this export duty of five per cent 
is not justified on account of monopoly. It is not justified for protection 
of the home industry; and it is not justified for revenue purposes, and 
I do not know on what ground this export duty can be supported. My 
friends may quote about the Gess Committee’s report. This was written 
about six years ago. Circumstances have changed. At that time trade 
was prosperous and we could spend money for improvement, but now we 
have not got enough to eat and we are living on a staiwation diet. The 
cess duty is out of question. I congratulate the Honourable the 'Finance 
Member for lemoving the export duty on hides, but I would have very 
much liked him to have also removed the duty on skins, because they 
are in nearly the same position as hides. 

I now come to a new commodity. I do not know whether it will come- 
under the Finance Department or the Commerce Department or under the- 
Miscellaneous Department. I refer to the products turned out by the 
factories known as Universities and Colleges. This is a commodity whose- 
price level has enormously fallen. We are taking great steps to increase- 
the price level of agricultural products. We are trying to increase the 
price level of the manufactured articles. We are putting all sorts of 
taxation on the country in order to do it, but we are taking no steps 
to increase the price level of this commodity, known as graduates, matric¬ 
ulates, and so on. I call these factories, because they turn out the 
finished product known as the graduates, and so on. These factories 
were originally started to cater for the administration of the country. The 
total number of people engaged in the administration of the country- 
including municipalities and district boards is *8 per cent of our popiila- 
tion. This comes to 28 lahks. These factories were started to train men 
for the rank and file of this *8 per cent of the population, but what about, 
the remaining pursuits ? These factories could only cater for one particular 
type, that is, the administration of the country. The next larger item 
in which the people are engaged are industries. These factories have to be 
modified in order that they may not suit the requirements of one particular 
class only, that is, the administration of the country. You have appointed 
a Tariff Board to consider the price level of various commodities. Is it 
not desirable that you have a Tariff Board to consider the articles produced 
by these Universities and Colleges? We have a protective duty for textiles 
and hosiery. Why not have a protective duty on this particular commodity 
known as the graduates? 

Then, is it not desirable that w*e should give some kind of bounty to 
this particular industry ? That is also a thing which we have got to^ 
consider. We ought to take up this problem in a business-like manner. 
We should consider them just like other “commodities”: and if a Tariff 
Board conducts inquiries and recommends all the steps necessary with 
regard to the different kinds of commodities, then it is much more 
important to have a Board to go into the case of this particular commodity, 
which is much more important than the other commodities, for, "while' 
mismanagement wuth regard to the other commodities may bring about 
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hnancial or economic ruin only, the neglect of this commodity must lead 
to the ruin of the general fabric and general political organization of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, I say you ought to seriously c<msicbr 
the problem of this paiticular commodity. 

Xow, keeping these things in mind, I would like to suggest one or two 
things,—namely, that we ought really now to aim at catering men not 
only for the xmbiic administration, hut also for the requirements of the 
country’s business and trade, which absorbs the largest number, tlmfc is, 
about *15*1 per cent of the total population. With this object in view, 
we ought really to revise the entire system of our education and the entire 
outlook, in fact, with regard to our education in order to eater for the 
requirements of the country’s industry and trade. Wo should iic^t con¬ 
centrate all our attention on the requirements merely of the administi'fition 
of the country. Sir, let us consider how hollow is our position in these 
factories as far as the requirements of trade and business tivc' concerned. 
Look at the curricula of all these schools. Whenever we talk of technical 
education, we talk of two things. First, technological institutes, which 
really train a few experts who .may curry on research—probably about a 
dozen professors on high salaries imported from outside and a dozen 
lecturers and perhaps two dozen pupils under them. Now, that sort of 
thing does not meet the requirements of this country. I cannot say that it 
is waste of lime and money, but I can say that it is not the economic 
use of our resources. 

Then, there are industrial schools which train artisans. They lake up 
boys from the sixth or the seventh standard and give them some kind 
of industrial instruction,—in tanning, dyeing, and so on, so as to produce an 
artisan class. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Dying is so cheap in India. Everybody can 
die. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, there is another class of men which forms the 
largest class of men whose requirements we entirely ignore and that is in 
respect of what is called the secondary technical education,—tliat is, 
education in which men are trained to carry on the work of the factories' 
to act as foremen and t-o act as the leaders and the runners of the cottage 
industries. Now, this class of institution does not exist in this country. 
There are, however, good examples of this in European countries. As an 
illustration, I may mention polytechnics in London; you will find about 
70 or 75 different professions and trades are taught in the same building 
along with the instruction that is imparted for the matriculation and other 
University examinations. Now, these institutions are very badly needed in 
this country. No doubt you will say that we have got too many graduates 
and matriculates every year. The number of matriculates who pass out 
every year is about 35,000 and the number of people who pass the other 
University examinations is about 30,000. These are really too large numbers 
to be absorbed, and many of these persons ought to have been diverted to 
training in technical subjects. Sir, it is a very serious matter. We do 
not want a Tariff Board of three persons. We really want a scheme in 
which we should have the co-operation of the Universities, of the Govern¬ 
ment, of the capitalist and of the business man, in order to find out the 
right solution of this very important and very pressing problem. 
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The other day, we had the All-India Universities Conference. They did 
-not produce any definite scheme, because they knew that it could not be 
done by them alone.^ A single man would have drafted all the resolutions 
about technical teaching which the joint wisdom of the Conference succeeded 
in drafting in three days. I say this, not because they were not able men, 
but because the problem could not possibly be tackled by the Universities 
alone. We want the co-operation of all the different bodies. In England, 
we have got polytechnics. In Germany, they have got a different system; 
after the completion of the compulsory age limit, every boy and girl is 
sent compulsorily to some kind of school where techniear education is 
imparted in that subject. There is technical education imparted for every 
profession you can think of, where a student gets regular instruction for 
four years. After that, he passes the examination and then gets into 
business. Whether we follow the system of polytechnics or the German 
system of technical education, it is immaterial, but the important point is 
that our institutions here are used to catering exclusively for one kind of 
requirements, that is, the administration of the country: they should cater 
substantially for the requirements of the trade and industry of the country 
which provides, as I said, for fifteen times the number engaged in the 
administration of the country;. 

I take up now one small topic and that is the League of Nations. 
(Laughter.) Unfortunately we did not have the time to discuss it. We 
requested the Honourable the Leader of the House to give us an opportunity 
of discussing it. We wanted to introduce the subject in the course of the 
^general discussions, but unfortunately this was left out. Therefore, I would 
like to draw attention to it, because this is an institution on which w’e spend 
something like 15 lakhs every year. I am not against the League of Nations, 
and I am not proposing that the money should be stopped. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetiy): Order, order. 
The Chair just wants to make one position clear. The Chair has observed 
disappointment in some quarters that certain Members have not been called 
upon to speak. The Chair thought the House as a whole knew the principle 
on w’'hich it has been calling the various speakers. In a debate of this 
nature, the Chair has to distribute the time as equitably as possible among 
the various Parties in this House and the Chair wants Honourable Members 
belonging to the various Parties to realise that the greater the time taken by 
one individual member, the less the number of members of that Party who 
..can speak. The Chair wants the House fully to realise,that position. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I do not want to dilate at length on this subject, 
but there is one thing to which I want to draw attention. There is an 
admirable report written by Sir Muhammad Habibullah's Delegation in 
1929, and they drew attention to seven very important questions 'which I 
- do not now w^ant to read out, because I 'v^^ant to finish my speech m time. 
In this particular report, my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, 
has also drawn attention to one or two very important questions which it 
is a pity that this House should not have the opportunity to discuss. India 
is paying money, and I advocate that we ought to take a more intelligent 
interest in the League of Nations; but, in view of your observations. Sir, 
I stop, and I do not discuss this question. 

Eai Bahadur Kunwar Eaghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
'Hural): Sir, I congratulate the Honomable the Finance Member on his 
,lawmaking the best of a bad job. 
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Mr, C. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muliam- 
madan Eural): How many times was the job bad? 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh: Sir, we know that depression is 
troubling the whole world and it is not only India that has suffered from 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce. Now, the Finance Bill which 
is before us proposes to le\"y certain excise duties on articles which are of 
great use to the poor people, I mean, for example, salt. The salt duty 
generally falls on the poor people, and it is not, I think, advisable to levy 
this duty. Sir, if we see through this Bill, we find that salt, which is 
manufactured in or imported by land into India, is to be taxed. We could 
have understood the position if salt coming from outside were to be taxed. 
But, Sir, both these clauses make it clear that that salt is to be taxed which 
is manufactured in or imported by land, which means not the outside 
salt, but the salt, which is manufactured in India and brought by land, is 
to be taxed. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the maximum rates of postage. Every¬ 
body knows that the country wants that the price of postcards should be 
reduced, because the poor people generally use postcards to send their 
messages, and the Honourable the Finance Member has not seen his way 
to reduce the 2 :)rice of postcards. He has been able to reduce the price of 
the stamps for envelopes by three pies, but there also is the condition that 
the weight of the envelope should not exceed half a tola. Sir, we have got 
two kinds of letter paper in the Assembly—big ones and small ones. If 
the big one is used, stamps of the same value will have to be affixed as is^. 
affixed now. But if the small envelope is used then, of course, one anna 
stamp may do. So, the advantage to the public by the reduction of the' 
envelope stamp will not be much. 

Then, there is the question of the reduction of telegi’aph rates. In that 
case, it is proposed to reduce the rate to eight annas, but only those firms- 
who have got their registered addresses will be able to gain, because eight 
words cannot suffice for a man of business who has not got a registered 
address of his office. So, this tax also will not be beneficial to the public. 

Then, there is the excise duty on silver. The country has been crying 
hoarse that the export of gold should be taxed. Instead of doing that, the 
proposal now before us is that the excise duty on silver will be varied. 

I do not know why, when we, the Non-Official Members of the House, have 
been impressing upon the Finance Member the necessity of putting an 
embargo on gold, he does not see his way to satisfy the public demand on 
this matter. 

In previous years, w'e impressed upon the Finance Department the 
necessity of not levying taxes on incomes below Ks. 2,000. They have- 
restored half the cut in the pay of their servants, but the taxation proposals 
are the same as last year; and next time, this five per cent, wdll also be 
restored. So, I do not know, if the Government saw^ that the five per cent, 
cut could be easily restored, wiry the incomes of at least Es. 1,000 and 
Es. 500 could not be exempted from taxation. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : What alternative taxes do you propose ? 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh: I am coming to that just now. 
Then, Sir, the country has been crying hoarse that the Lee concessions have 
not been stopped. The other day, there -was a question in the Council of: 
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State bj the Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee, and the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Hallett, on behalf of the Government, dismissed it as irreievant. 
I do not see, when the finances of the country are in a bad condition, why 
the Lee concessions should not be given a go-by. 

Then, Sir, the country has been crying hoarse for the reduction of the 
white garrisons, but they have not yet been reduced. Even if they have 
been reduced, they have been reduced to a very small extent. It has been 
pointed out that the present military expenditure stands at 44| erores. So, 
if this five per cent, cut is to be restored, this w^ill not remain at this figure, 
but is bound to increase. So, the decrease in the military expenditure is* 
not very appreciable. 

Then, Sir, there is a proposed increase in the expenditure of the Income- 
tax Department amounting to Es. 2,11,000. In my Province, I mean Agra 
and Oudh, they are going to appoint Additional Inspectors and other staff 
to the tune of several lakhs of rupees. When the rates of income-tax are 
almost the same as last year, there is no reason why the staff and Inspectors- 
should be increased. 

It has been proposed that the duty on hides would be abolished. It 
may benefit some people, but it w’ould have been much better if the duty" 
both on skins and hides had been abolished. It has been said in the Budget- 
speech of the Honourable the Einance Member that because the hide trade 
was declining, therefore they thought it good to abolish it in order to give- 
an impetus to the export of hides. But, Sir, the figures which have been 
given are 56 in 1933, that is 80 per cent; and 42 in 1932, that is 60 per¬ 
cent. That means that there has been an increase of 20 per cent. Then, 
Sir, the value of exported hides in 1933 was 9.13 that is, 65 per cent, while- 
in 1932 it was 7.76, that is 56 per cent. So, this show-s that it is not 
correct to say that hide export has decreased. On the other hand, the 
figures show that it has increased. Sir Muhammad Yakub has already 
pointed out that the duty on sugar will kill the industry in the United 
Provinces where so many factories are springing up and it was thought that 
the requirements of the country will be met by such factories, and Governors 
and very highly placed officials have helped them to start, but the measure- 
proposed by the Honourable the Finance Member will kill the industry to* 
a considerable extent. 

The duties on matches are also very much disliked by the public. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: What about the matchless! 

Eai Bahadur Kunwar Eaghubir Singh: So, I propose that instead of 
levying a duty on sugar and matches, customs duty on cigars, vegetable- 
ghee, liquor and such other articles, which are consumed only by the rich, 
should be levied. 

There should be no income-tax on incomes below Es. 2,000, and if it 
is not acceptable to the Honourable the Finance Member, then at least 
Es. 1,500 should be made the limit on which income-tax might be levied. 

I will still appeal to the Honourable the Finance jMember to lower the 
price of the postcard which the general public so much wants. 

Then, Sir, we knovr and there is a great talk about it that the Federation 
is coming. I do not think how can the Federation come so soon v;hen the 
duties proposed are those which were suggested in the Simon (Jommission- 
Eeport for the Federal Constitution. 
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Looking to the general administration of the country, we do not see 
^ ^ any difference between the conditions of 1980 or. to go back 
even further, 1921 and now. If the Federation, or to put it in a 
better term, responsible government were really coming, there ought to have 
been a change in the behaviour of officials; but, on the contrary, we 
bee that the Arms Act licences are being reduced and we see no sign 
«d* the Federation coming very soon. Moreover, whenever it comes, India 
is bound to be burdened with further taxation and a top-heavy adminis¬ 
tration. The administration, as we know, is alreeidy top-hea\'y and India, 
a poor country, cannot bear all that. 

It has been said that the credit of India is very high. But I wish 
to point out tliat the credit of India has always been high. In the Budget 
speech of the Honourable the Finance Member great stress has been laid on the 
fact that the purchasing power of the masses requires to be increased, 
but we see that tlie masses like to go in for Khacldar and dhoti. They 
do not want any increase in the standard of living. 'With the spread of 
the Swadeshi movement, it is 1)ouikI to increase further. If the Honourable 
the Finance Member, as has been pointed out. is keiui on getting revenue 
to meet the expenditure of the Government of India, it is better that the 
revenue is derived from such sources as may not fall on the poor people. 

Haji Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan (Bakargaiij cmn Faridpur: 
Muhammadan Eural): Sk, I join my Honourable friends in my apprecia¬ 
tion of the way in which Sir George Schuster has once more steered the 
boat of India’s finance successfully through turbulent waters. I should 
-also like to take this opjjortunity of expressing my sorrow at the impending 
departure of such an able and worthy financier. 

The relief that Sir George Schuster has afforded to my Province, in 
making over half of the export duty on jufce, has given general satis¬ 
faction. Inter-provincial bickerings and inter-provincial jealousies, Sir, I 
maintain, are unworthy of this House which should look to the weal and 
welfare of the whole of India and see that every Province gets it^ just 
dues. If the jute duty has been restored to us after all these years, 
h onlv means this that the Government have at last recognised ilieir 
mistake and admitted our ]ust claims. Unless this House maintains that 
claim, there is danger of distrust, even of disaffection among the different 
units which from the commonwealth of the great Indian Empire of which 
v:e are so reasonably i)roud. 

Sir, the excise duty on matches has nearly doubled the price of the 
commodity. It is not the rich who would feel the measure so strongly 
as the hulk of the poor who, in these days of difficulties and distress, can 
hardly afford one meal a day. If he cannot revert to the old world methods 
of igniting fire in order to cook lois meagi'e meal, you are yourself to blame. 

Then, there is the excise duty on sugar. While the industry is still 
in its infancy and factories are still in the making, this duty is bound to 
affect a very large number adversely. Had the import duty on sugar 
been increased simultaneously, it would have afforded some protection to 
this promising industry. 

The relief in the postal rates which Sir George Schuster promises to 
afford can in no way be treated as such. Had he reduced the rate of 
j»ost'card to two pice, it would have meant something. It could then be 
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said to liis credit that Sir George Schuster was anxious and in earnest to 
help the poor. x4gam, to reduce the price of envelopes by one pice and 
at the same time reduce the weight to half a tola is nothing more than a 
financial puzzle. Even taking ofi a pie from the five pice embossed 
envek^pes, though treated as an administrative reform, means very little 
gain to the tax-payer. Tlien, thei'e is the increase of rate from six to 
nine pies in the initial charge on inland book packets exceeding five tolas 
in weight, only on the gi’ound that the book packet method of transmission 
was being abused. That is a very poor argument and can hardly be 
justified. It may increase the revenue, but at the cost of the tax-payer 
who is already oVer-burdened. The postal authorities are always at liberty 
to le /v an extra charge in cases wheie tliey find that the system has been 
abused. 

Sir George Schuster ought to have paid some consideration to the 
ability of the people to pay taxes. There is the case of the poor agri¬ 
culturist and his landlord. The foimer is not getting even a fi*action of 
the cost of produce, while the latter has to meet the revenue from other 
sources at his disposal as the land brings him next to nothing. As for 
instance, a peasant in Bengal is getting ten annas per maund for paddy 
now, vliile it used to fetch him two rupees per maund only a few yeap 
ago. This will show that the peasant is very hard hit and does stand in 
need of relief. 

I should like, Sir, to protest against the surcharge on income-tax. It 
seems the Government intend to perpetuate this iniquitous taxation, year 
after year, on some pretext or another. Much has been said about "the 
top-heavy administration year in and year out, on the floor of this House, 
but to little or no purpose. We hear a great deal about letrenchment in 
■U branches of public services. But what is the use of retrenching menials 
or the ministerial stafi when the people at the top are still there drawing 
fat salaries and, perhaps, fatter salaries than before. Such a course of 
action cannot but lead to disaster by multiplying the number of the great 
unemployed who are a source of danger to the country. 

Sir, it was my privilege tc' represent for several years the Province 
of Bihar and Orissa on the Legislature of the supreme Government. The 
terrible calamity which has befallen that Province has evoked the genuine 
sympathy of the whole world. We are all thankful to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for w’-hat he has done and what he is doing to alleviate the miseries 
of the stricken population of my late constituency. I should like to take 
this opportunity of appealing to the Honourable the Finance Member to 
strain every nerve to render all possible financial assistance to the victims 
of the greatest of all natural calamities recorded in Indian History, 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Lidian Commerce); Sir, I have 
imposed on myself a self-denying ordinance of silence and 1 have not 
opened my lips for about a month and a half. This Finance Bill debate 
is something like a Holi festival of the Assembly. This is the occasion 
on which speeches are made on all sorts of subjects and, just as in the 
Holi festival, they rub the hardest to the person ' whom they love best. 
Thus we have the opportunity of rubbing hard on the Honourable the 
Finance Member and also the other Members. I think we try to throw 
as much colour and dust as we can, but I -would make this occasion for 
.a pavitra Holi and speak only on one or two matters which concern our 
trade and commerce wdiich I have the honour to represent. 
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Sir, first of all I would say that Goverruiieiii are neglecting the finance 
and trade very much. They mahe a great show of doing something 
in this direction, but really they do nothing. We had formerly the Stone 
Age, the Golden Age, and all other ages, but we have now come to the 
‘‘Age of Commissions and Committees”. There is hardly anything on 
which on the slightest provocation a Commission or Committee is not ap¬ 
pointed, and we get a lot of volumes in the form of reports, but practically 
nothing is done in this connection. I would on this occasion draw your 
pointed attention to this matter. These Committees and Commissions 
are very good methods for the Government to make the people talk about 
them and they give a very good opportunity to some of our friends here* 
to sit on these Committees, draw allowances, go round the country, eat 
dinners and enjoy their trips And no\^ the epidemic has progressed 
further and some of our friends are taken to London and are made to- 
commit themselves there in certain, important matters. They are there¬ 
in a different atmosphere and glamour, and forget themselves. In future 
they should not be allowed to go to those countries and thus commit the* 
country to any retrograde policy. They should give an undertaking that 
tliey^ will not accept any Government job after thus helping the Govern¬ 
ment 111 those Committees and Conferences and Commissions. Tu fact, 
the electors should take an undertaking from the Members that, say, within* 
five years after their quitting a seat in the Assembly, they will not take* 
up any job under the Government. That is the only way in which we* 
can purify our public life. Then, Sir, about these Commisgions and Com¬ 
mittees, as I have said, practically no action is taken. If Government* 
were to do even one-tenth of what they know already, things would be 
much better, but practically nothing is done and the money is simply 
wasted on these Gommissions. 

1 shall give you the example of a Committee which was appointed about 
four years ago, namely, the Indian Banking Enquiry Committee. This 
w^as a Committee eensisting of about 21 members and two officers and” 
the volumes of reports of the Central Enquiry Committee go to the length 
of 4,577 pages. The price of that leport is Es. 20. Now, if we take into- 
consideration the reports and the vcl'umes issued by the several Local' 
Committees, the total price of these reports comes to Ea. 252-6-0 for a 
single copy each; and so the total price of one set of all the volumes 
including evidence comes to more than Es. 270 and it cost Government 
Es. 13.36,740 over it and the Provincial Governments contrilnited 
Es. 92,614. The Committee was appointed on the 22nd January, 1929, 
on a Eesolution passed by this House. They submitted their report in 
June, 1931, and we have not heard anything about it after that. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member may continue after lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 

The x4ssembly re-assemble;^l after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty). in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, when we adjourned for lunch, I was 
speaking about the new industry that has been started in the country of 
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setting up Committees and Commissions to investigate into matters, but 
the Government take no notice of these Committees and never take any 
.action, and I was citing the case of the Indian Banking Enquiry Committee, 
where they spent over Es. 13 lakhs and the result was nil: rather, I may 
go further and say that, in considering the question of the Eeserve Bank, 
some of the recommendations made by the Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee were entirely ignored. Thus, all this money was simply wasted and 
the Government as usual went to sleep. We have read Gulliver’s Travels 
in our younger days, and in that book there is a story of a country where 
the inhabitants were like lotus eaters and w’ent to sleep and who required 
flappers to w’ake them up. But even the Assembly’s warnings do not w’ake 
the Government here to their sense of responsibility, and the public money 
is wasted like that. We have had a number of other Commissions and 
Committees: on occasions, when they find it convenient, they quote from 
these reports, but, when they do not find it convenient, they entirely sup¬ 
press even the reports, as in the case of one Military Committee which never 
saw the light of the day though we asked for its publication while in the 
‘Case of others, as in the case of the Lee loot, action w^as taken very soon, 
.and in the ease of yet others, like the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 
no action has been taken. Speaking on matters concerning our trade and 
commerce, I may say that more vociferous industrial concerns like the 
spinning and W’eaving industries do sometimes receive some attention from 
the Government and I may point out that formerly the profession of 
.spinning and weaving was not considered very respectable. We have got 
im Indian proverb which applies to our Commerce Member very aptly, which 
,runs: 

'‘J/ere lalla Jce 1:aun Jcaun Yar, 

JJhune aur manihar.^' 

Who are the bosom friends of my darling, the Member for Commerce ? 
'They are the spinners, the weavers and the glass blowers: rather I may say 
the froth blowers. (Laughter.) Those who talk much receive their atten¬ 
tion, while those who render regular service—of course I do not mean that 
spinners and weavers do not render service .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): You mean the bankers render- 
•ed regular service? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They have rendered regular and valuable 
services and the Government spent something like 13 lakhs over the Banking 
Enquiry Committee, and did nothing. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: And now my Honourable friend has taken to the 
:profession of spinning yarns! 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It is the regular and continuous spinning of 
yarns by my Honourable friends of the mill industry that has brought all 
"this money and preference and other duties. I was going to mention the 
case, with reference to other industrial concerns, of the Hide Cess Enquiry 
•Committee. We in the Madras Presidency are very much interested in 
this hide and skin business. K gallant Knight of the British Empire sitting 
m this House said that all those who came from kladras were very selfish 
q)eople in this matter .... 

An Honourable Member: No, no. W^'ho said’that? 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: My Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
said that. 

An Honourable Member: He was si3eaking of prostitutes and dancing 
girls. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Anyhow he said that certain sections of the 
people of Madras were very selfish, and they were urging upon the Govern.- 
ment not to abolish the export duty. I don’t wish to speak about this 
export duty at present. I shall speak on it when I move my amendment 
on the Bill to omit the clause which removes the export duty on hides. 
But I wish to draw the attention of my friends to the importance of the 
hide and skin industry and how it has been neglected by the Government. 
I may tell the House here that I have no interest in the hide and skin 
business. As a Hindu, I cannot handle that line of business .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What about Chamars'} 

hSi. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Well, Sir, they are depressed classes, and 
probably now they are classed outside the Hindu community. 

Mr. IT. M. Josbi: They are certainly Hindus. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: At least, so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned, the industry is confined practically to Muslims, and when I 
speak on their behalf I should not be understood to be trying to back up 
an industry in which I am interested individually or as a Hindu from a 
financial point of view .... 

Mr. N. M. Josbi; If you say as a Brahmin, it would be better. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Also as a Brahmin, as well as a’ Hindu. 

Mr. N. M. JosM: Not as a Hindu. 

An Honourable Member: Brahmins are not Hindus then? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, tanning is a very old industry, and mention 
of it is to be found even in the Big Veda. That Veda refers to tanners 
and skins of animals prepared by them. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Bci'p-rc-Bap ! 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya; Whv are you saying Bap-re-Bap^ The Great 
Shiva himself sits on a tiger’s skin, and the Gita says '‘Ghnilajin Kushoi^ 
that you should have for practice of true contemplation an asan first 
of Kiislm and then Ajin and then on the top of it you should have a cotton 
cloth .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
What about the piece of leather used at the time of Upanayanam by 
Brahmins ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: No Brahmin or Dwija can be initiated ■without 
charma .... 
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Sir Hari Singh G-our: My Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, is digressing. 

I would request him to keep to his point. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, in the Madras Presidency, the Chamars 
belong to one of the most depressed classes of India, though numerically 
they are a very important and large class. Nearly three million people are 
interested and engaged in this hide and skin industry. In this connection, 
the Commerce Department issued a notification on the 28th September, 1929 
to constitute a Hide Cess Enquiry Committee and the Government order 
mentioned the number of items on which they wanted their opinion in 
the interests of the hide and skin trade—I don’t want to read the details 
of the notification, but they desired the Committee to report to the Govern¬ 
ment of India ''at the earliest possible date"'. That w^as the notification- 
dated the 28th September, 1928. The Eeport wras submitted on the 4th 
February, 1930, but till now no action has been taken on it. They spent 
or rather they estimated about Es. 47,000 as the cost of the Committee. 
I rang up the Commerce Department to know what was the actual cost 
incurred, and they have so clean forgotten it that one of the officers there 
was surprised by the enquiry, and he said, it would take him some time 
before he could tell me exactly how much money was spent on that Com¬ 
mittee. Now, Sir, the hide and skin trade amounts to about 40 to 50 crores 
of rupees. According to the Committee’s Eeport, the estimates, however, 
difier. They have estimated it from 25 to 40 crores of rupees. The number* 
of hides produced are about 25 million pieces; goatskins not less than 14 
millions, sheepskins 12 millions, total, a definite amount of the value of about 
20 crores. It is the sixth important industry in the country. It comes next 
to jute, cotton, food gi’ains, tea and oil seeds. Of the total export trade of 
this country in this industry, Madras exports only six per cent, of raw 
material, Bombay ten per cent. Karachi 20 per cent, and Calcutta 54 per 
cent. Now, the House will understand the anxiety of the Calcutta people 
to see that the export duty is removed. Of world’s production of cattle 
hides and kips, India produces about 25 to 33 per cent, and in regard to 
goat skins we produce about one-third of the world’s production. So far as 
the tanning business is concerned, the export from Madras of tanned skins 
comes to 86 per cent. Bombay 11, Sind 3, and Bengal nil; in tanned hides, 
Madras 94 per cent. Bombay six per cent., Sind and Bengal each, nil. 
This will show whj naturally the Bengal representatives here are keen on. 
the removal of the export duty. Sir, it is not merely a question of export 
of hides and skins, but on account of the neglect in the various processes 
of tanning, the quality is very much deteriorated and a huge loss is incurred, 
with the result that the total national loss on liides and skins is supposed to 
be in the neighbourhood of about four crores of rupees. If these hides and 
skins were handled in a scientific manner and in a better way, India would 
have got at least four to five crores extra and the Finance ]\Iember his 
corresponding extra duty, and that is why this Cess Inquiry Committee 
was appointed. It was appointed with a view to rendering help to this 
industry with a view to getting the full economic value of th<^!r produce. 
It is a'v’ell known fact how the cattle are now neglected in our country. 
In this Eeport it is distinctly stated that if animals are properly taken care 
of, the quality of hides and skins would be much improved, and the national 
loss would be much less. I may mention here that there are two kinds of 
hides and skins. There is one kind which is called ‘‘fallen” hides, and 
there is another which is called “slaughtered”. Slaughtered hides are those 
hides of the animals wdiich are actually slaughtered in the slaughter houses, 
while the fallen hides are hides of animals who are found dead—an un- 
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natural death due to starvatiou, etc. The unfortunate position is that 
75 to 80 per cent, of the hides are from the '‘fallen'' animals, and hence of 
low value. That is, the cattle are so little eared for. There was a time 
in India when every household had a cow, and, in an agricultural country 
“like India, where the system of agiicultui*e hinges on oxen while the domestic 
cow supplies the chief needs, such as milk, ghee, etc., large herds of cattle 
must be maintained. Though we hold about one-third of the total number 
of cattle in the world, the loss in the early death of these cattle is very 
,gi*eat. The Government do not make provision to prevent their early death 
which is a very great economic and national loss to the eountiy. I do 
not w’ant to tire the House by reading the various points made by Dr. 
Meek's Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh. Grour: Take them all up wdth your amendment. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The Committee has made very valuable sug¬ 
gestions for improving the trade in leather—hides and skins and also in 
tanning. None of those recommendations have been put into practice, and 
I am afraid the Government have not even passed a vote of thanks to the 
members and President of that Committee. I wish to draw the. pointed 
-attention of the Commerce Member to this matter and i hope ho will 
,give due attention to this report and come in time to the help of this 
industry. As for other matters regarding tanning, and whether we require 
an export or cess duty, I shall deal with that wdien I move my amendment. 
Unfortunately the matter has not received due attention from the Govern- 
'tnent. 

Now, I will turn very briefly to another point and that is about the 
.large gold exports from this country. The country has lost gold to the 
»^xtent of about Es. 175 crores by this time, and the Government have gained 
.nothing by it. If they had purchased the gold, they would have had 
good security in support of their currency notes. On the other hand, the 
proceeds of the sale of silver and other resources are being put in what 
-they call sterling securities. The Government have not made any attempt 
to keep th6 gold for themselves. If the Government had secured the gold, 
the people would be holding their currency notes with a much better and 
solid gold backing than what they have got at present and the export 
duty w^ould have brought good income also. The country has been urging 
upon the Government to impose an export duty, but the Government have 
turned a deaf ear to it. We are told that it is very uneconoinic to hoard 
gold. The advice is given to us by all those advanced countries wiio 
themselves are scrambling to get as much gold as they can possibly for 
’themselves. 

An Honourable Member: It cannot be eaten! 

Mr- Vidya Sagar Pandya: It may not be eaten, but it has the greatest 
potential and economic value. Now% it is practically trying to lock up the 
'Stable after the steed has been stolen, but still it is not too late for the 
•Government to see that sometlnng is done in this direction. 

Now% Sir, I shall speak only about one matter about which my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, just spoke. And he spoke about 
what he called present day education. Our 18 Universities 'with, their 
numerous colleges and schools are nothing else but "'B.A. and B.L. 
Manufacturing Companies, Unlimited". They do not give any training 
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in the right direction. They simply give training of a literary kind, and 
both the Government and the public are to blame for this state of affairs. 
We have got 18 Universities and they have got their Senates and Syndi¬ 
cates. At least, so far as I know about our Madras Presidency, there 
are no bankers or commercial magnates or any industrialists on the Syndi¬ 
cate or Senate of the Madras University. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: There are on the Senate. 
The Southern India Chamber of Commerce is specifically represented on the 
Senate by two members. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Out of how many? The two were taken only 
recently. The result is that the debates of the Senate and Syndicate are 
merely" pedagogues or school boys debates, and no practical work for the 
boys’ future life work is undertaken by them. I do not mean any insult 
to my Honourable friend who may be on the University Senate or 
Syndicate or whatever body it may be ... . 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: What about Assembly? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The Assembly debates? The less I speak 
•about it, the better. Practically we are only a debating society without 
■any power to enforce our will on the Government. 

Mr. S. Cr. Jog (Berar Eepresentative): Why do you speak at all? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: For the same reason for which you are here. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: T do not hold that view. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, I wish that some action should be taken 
In the matter of education in this country. Mere literary education in a 
foreign language is not desirable for us, and some steps should be taken 
to give training of the right sort, and the parents also should not blindly 
go on sending their boys to turn them into B.A.’s, B.L.’s. W'hen they 
find that there is no job for them, then only they think of something else. 
T would, therefore, ursre upon the Government to give more attention 
to our educational system and also see that the Universities develop their 
educational activities on the right and practical lines. 

Mf. S. 0. Mitra fChittasrong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): One redeeming feature of the Finance Member’s last Budget is 
that he did not impose any further duty on salt, but unfortunately it was 
left to the Knight of Moradabad to suggest a further increase in the salt 
duty. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: And rightly too. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is well known that salt is a necessity of life, and 
the demand for it is so inelastic that there is a constant attraction for 
the Finance Member in times of d’flFicnltv to tax this poor man’s commodity, 
but, as usual, Si^ IMnhammad Yakub is verv anxious about the income- 
tax payers, particularly about the tax on the income of dancing girls. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: For the sake of my Honourable friend from 
Bengali 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Governinent have been pleased to raise Mm to the 
status of a Knight, he may become a Peer in time, he is an aristocrat. 

Sir Muhammad YaJnib: You are also moving in that direction. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: But he need not forget his olden days and the poor 
middle classes and poor cultivators whose vote he will have to seek ere 
long, and then he will learn a lesson. 

Sir, I do not like to devote much time to the financial side following 
the well know’n principle for demanding redress of rny political grievances 
before w’e are asked to vote for supplies. I like to deal with some of the 
political grievances, and if there is any time loft, I shall try to deal with 
purely financial considerations. Eirst of all, I like to deal v/ith one ques¬ 
tion about the administration of the Army Doparbinent,—T mean the use 
that is made of the soldiers in Bengal. The soldier’s profession was held 
in high esteem in this country, because the soldiers were ro.ady to risk 
their life in serving the country, and, naturally, oven though (iov<‘rnmont 
paid them a paltry sum as their salary, there was attraction for men coming 
from noble families to serve as ordinary soldiers, but th(‘ us(‘ that is 
being made of the soldiers in Bengal has made tliem fall in ]>ublio esteem, 
and that is the principal reason why I like to draw iJio attcuition of 
the Government to this matter. I have received an nuthenti(aited report 
from the leaders of the district of Midnaporc. T liko to stutt'. their case 
which is corroborated by the evidence of some of the suficrerB themselves: 

“The soldiers in batches of 20 to 25 with a circle officer or a special magistrate or 
a sub-deputy collector and one or two sub-inspectors of police and other police officers 
are sent to different thaiias from the sub-divisional town. Four (’>r five*, cfitups are 
fixed up where they stay for three or four days. Each thana is being visited by 
different batches of troops in different routes. 

Becfption. —^Police officers give verbal or written notices to shopkeepers and promin¬ 
ent villagers to decorate shops and to erect gates in the routes to bo followed by a 
party of troops an'd to receive them. Teachers of schools within a* dislaiu'e of three 
to four miles have also to erect gates and to receive the soldiers with their boys 
who should carry flags and shout to give them ovation. The seffiool sub-inspeo- 

tors have to take particular care that no one remains absent. Absentee t^/achers, 
though small in number, are being deprived of their grants-iii-aid. Kacli school has 
generally to serve more than one turn and the little boys, have to remain standing for 
hours on each occasion. Several hundreds are collected at the instance of thana 
officers by general subscriptions. Defaulters are threatened with condign ])uniwhment. 
Processions with flowers, festoons, bugles and drums are to be an^anged by villagers. 

Extortion of Tea F«/f/e,s-, Dalioi^ and other PMtv.rtainmenfx. —Woll-to-do ])cr.snn.s 
have no escape from giving either a tea party or a dali, A T)oor man, if he has 
sometimes incun'ed the wrath of even the chowkidar, has to pay for it fuul present 
(Ifdirfi. The deputy Bahu or the dnroga Baku would .send for pm*.sons and bid tliem 
present dal^fR wdth such articles as are put in the list they would supply. Any 
pleading to be excused with less costly or more easily available' tbing.s would earn for 
the offender the filthiest language and the grossest insult. Men of po.sil.ion and 
honour have to remain standing for hours supplicatingly to receive orders fnmi th< 
officers iu.st to avoid greater insult at their hands. Cash moneys are sometime.' 
extracted in lieu of dohpfi. Teachers and members of school committeo.s liave ii 
some cases to arrange tea parties or send dahes^ as otherwise they would be deprives 
of their stipends. If they do not dance attendance on ihe visiting party, they ar 
.susnended or their aids are cancelled at the ordens of the school sub-inspediOrs, %vh 
as a rule, play* a most prominent part in the reception. 

^^TJnion Jack’* Salutation. Notices are served particularly on Congr(‘ss worker 
to salute the Union Jack on a particular day at a particular camp. If they do n< 
turn up, their houses are searched^ and household articles arc pillaged. They a 
fl.ogged and members of their families are insulted, roughly ban (hod and sometim 
assaulted. The workers are arrested and taken to the camp, and if they refuse to* sail 
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the Union Jack, they are subjected to inhuman torture in the shape of flogging, kicking, 
knocking their heads against the ground, and the liiie. They are also kept in confinement 
for long periods with their hands tied up or otherwise. 

House cearches and destruction of properties ,—In these cases, too, the Congress 
workers are the targets. Besides, those persons, who have been deemed wanting 
in proper respect for the daroga Babu or any other officer, had their houses searched, 
household articles destroyed, and also received usual insults. Sometimes ladies are 
also assaulted and are subjected to humiliation. 

Great excesses have so far been committed by searching parties. Properties have 
been destroyed, cash and ornaments have been robbed, houses have been desecrated, 
householders, from children to old men, have been flogged, ladies have been molested 
and even outrages on women have been committed. 

Durbars .—The District' Magistrate or the Additional District Magistrate holds a 
durbar in each thana. Notices are ceived paiticulariy on Congiess workers or 
Congress sympathisers for attendance. Durbar speeches are full of threats that 
the people should be careful to keep free from ail sorts of movements, otherwise 
military help would be resorted to to suppress them. 

Watch and Ward Commit tees .—^Watch and ward committees are being formed by 
Circle Officers in villages. In the durbars, the members of such committees, who 
in many cases have been coerced to serve as such, are awarded ."‘anads which warrant them 
to help in cases of dacoity in the villages. But in the durbar speeches they are 
directed that they must give information to the police whenever, a library or a 
gymnastic club, or a school is started in the village or if there is any meeting, poli¬ 
tical or otherwise, or there is any new-comer and so on. 

Notices on Congress workers .—Those Congress workers, who have not submitted to 
the coercion by refusing to salute the Union Jack or to be a member of the watch and 
ward committee and those who have been considered incorrigible are being served 
with notices under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrage Act, 1932, to report 
to thana officers each week and to assist in the maintenance of law and order in 
connection with the combined civil and military operation to be carried out in the 
district from 15th December until the 31st April, 1934. 

A few significent cases will give some idea about the serious situation. 

During the small hours of the night of the 25th January, 1934, a number of 
Garwali soldiers surrounded the house of Sj. ^furari Moban Sasmal of Jukhia in 
P. S. Bhagwanpur in the Contai sub-division, and one of the soldiers committed 
rape on the wife of Sj. Bhuban Chandra Sasmal, the elder brother of Murari Babu. 
Both the brothers were absent from home and the neighbours were prevented by 
soldiers and policemen from coming to the rescue of the unfortunate woman. 

On the 11th January, 1934, the junior sub-inspector of police, of P. S. Kedgree in 
the Contai sub-division, with a party of Garwali soldiers, constables and chowkidars, 
surrounded the house of Sj. Jogendra Nath Patra of Sillibari in P. S. Kedgree. 
Jogen Babu being absent from home, they enquired about Jogen Babu’s wife, who 
at the sight of the soldiers, had ran away from the house with her two children and 
had been trying to take shelter in a neighbour’s house. The sub-inspector, with some 
constables, chased her fi’om one house to another for a distance of 1^ miles, assaulted 
whomsoever they came across, held an identification parade of women to find her 
out and created a great panic throughout the village. 

During the search in the night of the 3rd January, 1934, (3 a.m.) in the house of 
Sj. Indra ■ Narayan Bern of village Katranka in P. S. Pataspur in the Contai sub¬ 
division, one of the soldiers of the searching party, headed by Mr. Dhirendra Nath 
Mukherjee, the special magistrate of Contai, and Sj. Jagat* Taran Chatterjee, the 
senior sub-inspector of police of P. S. Patashunr, with the apparent evil intention 
dragged Slirimati Eajanibala Bera, the daughter-in-law of Indra Babu, inside a room 
and the lady could only save her honour by threatening to make an end of her life 
with a knife. Shrimati Bajanibala was a Congress worker; she was asked to salute 
the Union Jack. 

Serious damages were done to the properties of the Beras, male and female mem¬ 
bers were seriously assaulted—^not even children excepted, and gold and silver orna¬ 
ments were robbed. 

search in the house of Sj. Kumar Naravan Panda, on the 27fh December, 1933, 
a bundle of currency notes amounting in all to Rs. 2.635 was found missing. 

Every article in the house of Kailas Chandra Maiti of Balichak, P. S. Kedgree, 
was smashed during search, and ornaments and other articles were robbed. 

D 2 
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Cash payments were extorted from Jhatu Ciiaran Maiti of Paschim Sarpai, Iswan 
Chandra KL-an of Dakshin Nisehinta, P. S. Coutm, and others on the 31st December, 

1933. 

On the 10th December, 1933, Sj. Ashutosh Day Chowdhury and Sj. Eamanath 
Maiti (Congress workers) of Balyagobindapnr, P. S. Patashpur, were flogged, threaten¬ 
ed with their hves and kept in confinement for their retusal to salute the Union Jack, 
and their honsehold articles were given over to pillage during search on tho 9th 
December, 1933. 

On the loth January, 1934, Sj. Sashi Sekbar Mandal of village Ektarpur, P. S. 
Patashpur, was arrested and taken to the soldiers’ camp, and, on his refusal to salute 
the Union Jack, was flogged, slapped, kicked and otherwise assaulted for several 
times, was kept in confinement, tied up in a post, and his head was knocked against 
the ground before the Union Jack again and again and he was subjected to the 
most inhuman behaviour. 

There are many other cases of the like. 


On the 3rd January, 1934, school masters and students were assaulted for 
no fault of theirs, and their stipends were suspended, because Mahatma Gandhi and 
Chittaranjan’s photos were found in the school. Two little boys were also inhumanly 
treated.” 


The District Magistrate, in his durbar speech, said that the Government 
had resolved to prevent any sort of destructive movement from gathering 
strength, as before, and, for this purpose, they might requisition the co¬ 
operation of the military at a moment's notice. 

Sir, the people of the locality made it clear that they had no objection 
to honouring the Union Jack, but if anybody is forced to do it and it is 
against the code of honour of any particular self-respecting man to do so, 
trouble is created. How far the use of military force for all those purposes 
is justified, I leave it to this House to judge. 

I shall now give a few more instances: 

PotashpuT Police Station. —The first instance of military excesses was committed 
on the 9th December last by a detachment of the Royal Garhwali Rifles, encamped at 
Manglamaro, in connection with house searches in the vilhages of Ballyagovindpur and 
Palpara under police station Potashpur; There i^js. Ashutosh Ray Choudhury, 
Ramanath Maity and Kalipada Mahapatra were flogged and otherwise harassed for 
their refusal to salute the ITniou Jack. Another detachment encamping at the Argoal 
Buncalow, on the 1st January 3934, led by the special magiftrate, Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, 
and the sub-inspectors, Messrs. Jagat Taran Bannerjee and Khondakar, committed similar 
at’^noities at the viPage Katranka on the occasion nf searching the houses of the Boras 
on the 3rd January, 1934. Floggings, lathi, blows upon the inmates, not excepting 
ladies, and loot and destruction of property were freely indulged in by the soldiery. 
Sjs. Kunnid Chandra Bera, Churadhari Bera, with his "wife and the son, Monaranjan 
Bera, Nilkanta Bera, Indra Narayan Bera, with his wife and the daughter-in-law, 
Sia. Pajan^ Bala Bera; TCartick Ch. Be^'a, with his sons, Priyannth and Bholanath, 
Haridhan Be>‘a. Gaipndra Nath Bera, wi+h his sons, Ariun, Arun and Bharat, and Satis 
Ch. and Narendra Nath Bera were aTnoner.st the victims. Assaults were due to the 
refusal to .salute the Flag and furnish information leading to the recovery of the 
Congress Cyclostyle Machine, 

Confai Police Station.—’Prior to the arrival of the Royal Garwali Rifles at Contai, 
the S. D. 0. issued warrants to the local gentry directing them to join the reception 
of the troops and the Flag Salutation Ceremony on the 36th December and the Cere¬ 
monial Parade on the 18th December, 1933. Here dalies or, in lieu thereof, cash 
payments were extorted from the local people upon the threat of beletting the soldiery 
on their houses. 

?)anmr,nv;ndpur.--fln the 9fh Df^rember. 1933. a number of soldiers of the Roval 
^rhwah Rifles, heiiM bv_a Havildar, surrounded the house of Si. Ashutosh Ray 
Ohoudhury of Ballvatrovindnnr Tillasre under Patashnur police station. Sj. Ray 
Choudhury was asked to salute the Union Jack. But before he could uSderatand the 
*tiiation, he was seonred with a rope, hi* hands being tied from behind, and was 
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severely belaboured by the Havildar. lu the meantiiiie, on the plea of a search, the 
soldiers entered his house and pillaged everything inside. With Sj. Ray Choudhury 
in their custody, the house of Sj. Ramanath Maity was next visited- He too was 
given a good thrashing and his house was also given over to similar pillage. Both 
of them were then taken to the Soldiers’ Camp at Manglamaro and detained there for 
two days. On the 10th, at 5 p.m., both of them were taken to the Parade Ground 
and ordered to salute the Flag. On their refusal, there they were mercilessly be¬ 
laboured, and, moreover, threatened to be shot dead. At last they were forcibly made to 
salute the Union Jack. 

Palpara ,—On the 9th December, the house of Sj. Kalipada Roy Mahapatra of 
Paipara was also surrounded by soldiers. Kalipada Babu was roughly handled for his 
refusal to salute the Flag and subsequently made a prisoner. His house was searched 
with considerable damage to property. But, persisting in his refusal to salute the 
Flag, he was again assaulted by the Havildar at the Parade Ground. They wanted 
him to execute a bond, but, as he was not agreeable to this, he was again given some 
lashes. 

Banamali Ohatta .—^At this village, a detachment of the Garhwali Rifles searched the 
houses of Sj. Sree Nath Chandra Jana and Kangal Chandra Jana, on the 26th Decem¬ 
ber. Although nothing incriminating was found, the searching party broke into 
pieces several glass jars, looking glasses and earthen pots; tore open mattresses and 
quilts and scattered rice and dal on the floqr. At Kangal Babu’s place, despite being 
offered keys, they wantonly broke open a sa^e and mutilated important documents in¬ 
side. In the evening, the local gentry were summoned at the Parade Ground and 
ordered to send dalies for the troops. There, Sj. Ananta Daa of Kamardah and 
Bhagabat Chandra Jana of Laudan were abused in the most filthy language, roughly 
handled and forcibly made to salute the Union Jack. 

Baitralumda ,—Here a party of soldiers searched the houses of Sj. Achinta Kumar 
Panday and Kumar Narayan Panda'v on the 27th December. At the former place, 
a box and a portmanteau were broke open and paper inside destroyed. Foodstuffs 
were all scattered on the floor and got mixed up. At the latter place, three boxes, 
four portmanteaus, and one safe were broken open and the contents therein soiled 
pouring oil over them. 

Bahari ,—^Here Sj. Byomkesh Das, a teacher of the Namaldiah, U. P. School, was 
summoned by the Havildar of a detachment, visiting the place on the 26th December, 
to salute the Union Jack with the local volunteers. In the absence of the Flag that 
day he had to salute the bare flag-staff then and there, and reappear the next day for 
proper salutation. I>al\ was also extorted from him, and also from Kumud Bandhu 
Panday, a local zaminder and the President Panchayat of Union No. IV. He had 
a? so to arrange for a dinner in honour of the Ofiicer Commanding, Captain Murray, 
where no less than 62 Garhwali soldiers were among the guests. 

Katranka ,—Headed by the special magistrate, Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, and a Havildar 
among others, a batch of soldiers surrounded the house of the Beras at 3 a.m. on 
the 3rd January, 1934. While searching the house of Sj. Kumud Ch. Bera, 
his younger brother, Sj. Churadhari Bera, was kicked and dealt with 20 or 25 stripes 
and lathi blows. He got a nasty cut in his head, two inches long, and serious 
injuries in the right cheek and the little finger of the left hand. Kumud Babu’s 
nephew, Sreeman Manoranjan and his mother each got five to six stripes. A soldier 
tugged the portion of the saree, covering her head and the breast. The searching party 
then broke open wooden safes and robbed gold and silver ornaments approximately 
worth Rs. 100. Important documents and papers in connection with the estate of 
Kumud Babu’s master have also been destroyed. The cost of other damages amounts 
to nearly Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 

Sj. Nilkanta Bera’s house was also ransacked. Here, among other things, a few 
Charkas were smashed. Not satisfied with this, the soldiers went to the length of 
an«!weT*ing calls of nature in two rooms. Sj. Indra Narayan Bera’s house was next 
visited. Apart from damage to property, here they insulted Indra Babu’s wife and 
a daughter-in-law, named Sja. Rajanibala Bera, a local Congress worker. A soldier 
enquired of her about the Cyclostyle Machine and asked her in Hindi to salute the 
Union Jack. Before she could make out what the soldiers meant, she was struck 
with a lathi. Not satisfied with this, the soldier, with the apparent evil intention, 
tried to push a«ide the mother-in-law, while dragging the daughter-in-law inside the 
room. At this Sja. Rajanibala threatened to make an end of her life with a knife 
and thus saved her honour. 
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At Sj. Kartick Cli. Be.'a’s bouse, his son, Priyanalh Bera (16—17 years), was asked 
about the Cyclostyle Machine. Having no satisfactory answer from him, the special 
magistrate, Mr. Khondakar, and the Havildar, one after another flogged him 40 to 
50 times. They broke two canes on his be^ck. He was then reinoved to the Argoala 
Military Camp and forcibly made to salute the Union Jack in the evening. He had 
nothing to eat during the night and was let off at 4 p.m. the next day. Sreeman 
Bholanath (10 years), the youngest son of Kartick Babu, was also given a few stripes. 
The military visited the house of Sj. Haridhan Bera, who was laid up with dysentery 
for severaGmonths, and gave him *6 to 6 srtipes for withholding information about 
the Cyclostyle. For similar supposed offence, his sons, Arjun, Arun, and Bharat 
were also flogged. Sj. Gajendra Nath Bera got kicks and stripes; Sreemans Satish 
Chandra Bera (13 years) and Narendra Nath Bera (14 years) had their heads knocked 
against the wall and also flogged for disclosing information leading to the recovery 
of the Machine. 

I shall now give the English rendering of Notices of Eeception and 
Flag Salutation Ceremonies: 


“WAERANT NO. 1. 

You are hereby informed that the Royal Garhwali soldiers of the Government will 
reach Contai on the 16th December, 1933, at 3 p.m. You are, therefore, directed to be 
present at the Dak Bungalow compound for their reception and the salutation of the 
British Flag af^ 3 p.m. 

(Sd.) D. M. SEN, 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Contai.** 

Dated 15th December 1933. 

Court Seal. 


‘^WARRANT NO. 2. 


You are hereby informed that the Ceremonial Parade of the Royal Garhwali Rifles 
will be held in the compound in front of Khas Mahal Office on the 18th December, 
19^, at 11 A.M. You are directed to he present there at the appointed hour without 
fail. 


Dated the 16th December 1933. 


(Sd.) D. M. SEN, 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Contai.** 


Court Seal. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I rise to a point of order? Sir, I have heard 
speeches during the last two or three days on points of grievances on the 
ground that grievances should be redressed before supplies; and this 
practice has existed in this House for several years since I have been a 
Member of this House. It was also the practice that when Members 
made speeches regarding grievances, the Government Members in charge 
of Departments were present. Unfortunately that practice is now going 
out of use. Not only there was the practice of Government Members 
being present, but I remember very w'ell that, on the last day of the 
general debate on the Budget or on the Finance Bill, the Governmenf 
Members belonging to the various Departments used to reply to these 
speeches^ made putting forward various grievances. Now, I find thai 
practice is going out of use; and I also find that Members make speeche* 
without being heard by anybody. I feel, Mr. President, that this is i 
practice which really reduces the discussion in this House to a farce an< 
it is against all Parliamentary forms of Government. I would, therefore 
like you, Mr. President, to give a guidance to this House as to whethe 
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It is in order to make speeches putting forward grievances during the 
general discussion as w'eil as on the Pinance Bill, and, if it is in order, 
you should also give a direction that Members responsible for various 
Departments should be present in this House, and at some si age 
of the discussion there should be a reply from these Members to the 
various grievances put forward regarding the administration of various 
Departments. If that is not practicable, however, I would suggest to 
you that that practice should be stopped in the interest of Parliamentary 
Glovernment. We do not want Parliamentary Government to he brought 
into contempt. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): Sir, I 
must say that I feel that the absence of Members responsible for the 
different Departments does make the debate look to some extent unreal, 
and it is desirable that grievances ventilated during the general debate 
on the Finance Bill should be taken note of, and, if possible, replied to 
immediately; but, at the same time, I must say, the grievances cover 
such a wide field that it is not possible to reply to them straightaway 
in the course of the debate. I can assure the House that Members of 
all Departments take full note of everything that is said when the printed 
reports are available, and they not only take note of all these grievances, 
but, so far as is possible, take effective administrative steps for their 
removal. Nevertheless, for the dignity of the House, I feel that it is 
•desirable that all the Government Departments should be represented. 
I can assure the House that no disrespect to the House is meant by a 
Member if he is not present. At this time particularly, Sir, every Member 
is over-worked and the time available is hardly enough to get through 
ordinary business, and, therefore, Members avail themselves of the general 
debate in getting through their ordinary work. I feel that this is not 
quite satisfactory, but to some extent it is inevitable, because every 
Member is working against time. 

Mr. B. Das: And we are working on the Select Committee from nine 
o’clock in the morning; tomorrow! 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: May I make a suggestion that 
if any Honourable Member has any special point to which he wants the 
'Government of India to direct their attention, that Member might give 
an informal notice of the particular point to the Member concerned? In 
that case the Member will make it a point to be present. I have been 
fairly assiduous in my attendance, and I have noticed that many of the 
grievances relate to provincial matters for which the Government of India 
are not answerable. When I say that some sort of informal intimation to 
the Member concerned might be useful, I mean that the Member con¬ 
cerned may make it a point to be present and deal with the matter. 
However, I will take note of what my friend, Mr. Joshi, has said, and 
I may say that I generally agree with him. 

Sir Hari Singh Q-our; Sir, I think it would be a serious encroachment 
on tl'ie privileges of the House if the Honourable the Leader of the House 
were to require various Members to give a previous notice on the points 
they are going to raise. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir, I do not want to be mis¬ 
understood. I was careful in saying that some sort of informal intimation 
may be given. T never said that a formal notice should be given. 
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Sir Harl Singh Gour: But the point that has been conceded by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House is that it is in accordance with the 
Parliamentary practice and tradition that the Government are present in 
full force during the general de])ate on supplies in the House of Commons 
and have been present here in years past when the general debate takes 
place. It is only during the last two or three years, and particularly this 
year, that we "find Honourable Members absenting themsehes w^heii 
important questions relating to the general grievances of the people are 
being ventilated from the fioor of this House. I hope the Honourable the 
Leader of the House will convey to the Honourable Members concerned 
that we on this side of the House do desire that they should be j)resent 
here to hear the grievances and to reply to them on the spot. 

Sir AMur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
entirely support the suggestion made by my Honourable friends, 
Mr. rJoshi and Sir Hari Singh Gour. If the debate on the- 
general discussion of the Finance Bill is to have any value and any 
reality, it is certainly desirable that ihe Members of the Government or 
their Secretaries—either both or at least one of them—should be present 
here to hear what is being said on this side of the House or any other* 
side of the House, and give a suitable reply by giving as much information 
as they are in a position to do at the moment. Of course, it is not 
possible—and I quite appreciate the remark made by the Honourable the' 
Leader of the House—^in a debate of this nature for any Member of the- 
Government to give a detailed reply to every point that is raised. But 
that is another matter. The real question is that there has been a practice' 
going on for years, I believe since the inception of this Assembly, for the 
Official Members to be present in the House. It is only during the last 
two or three years more particularly, as pointed out by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, that there has been absolute want of’ 
attendance on the part of the Honourable Members in charge of various 
Departments, with the result that the whole debate becomes entirely 
unreal. Very few of us feel encouraged to say anything about any parti¬ 
cular matter, and surely it cannot be expected that the Honourable the 
Finance Member should reply to all the debate. It is not possible. * 
So, I do think that the Honourable the Leader of the House under your 
guidance will convey to all the Departments that it is incumbent on them 
to be present here to listen to the debate and give whatever reply they 
are able to do. 

As regards the suggestion made by the Honourable the Leader of the 
House that some formal notice should be given, of course that is at the 
option of any of the Honourable Member who wants to raise any parti¬ 
cular point, but it cannot be enforced and has never been enforced, and 
there is no reason why it should be enforced at present. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir* Sir. this side of the House surely realises the 
strain put upon Honourable Members during this time of the year, and 
especially this year. But I would point out one matter, namely, that my 
Honourable friend behind me, Mr. Mitra, has been for the* last ten 
minutes making the most serious allegations against a certain Department. 

Honourable Members! And it is a Department of the Government 
of India. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: And, Mr. President, it does not take two minutes 
for one of my Honourable friends on the Benches opposite to go and teil 
the Honourable Member concerned that most serious allegations are being 
made about his Department, and, therefore, a representative of that 
Department—I do not mean the Member in charge of that Department— 
should come to listen to the debate. That is to the advantage of the 
Department itself. Mr. Mitra’s words will be broadcast all over India, 
and, Mr. President, I dravr the attention of the Government that if they 
are broadcast without a contradiction on the floor of the House, it will 
be the fault of the Government and not the fault of my Honourable friend 
behind me. There was ample time just now to give warning that somebody 
ought to be here at least to take a few notes and to contradict Mr. Mitra 
if he was wrong. That is one point. The other point is that it is quite 
impossible for us to give notice. It is a very ordinary thing in the House 
of Commons for somebody to warn a Member of Government, a Cabinet 
Minister, or an Under-Secretary—^in fact, it is generally the Whip who* 
does it—^that he should come immediately into the House and within 
two minutes there is somebody in the House. It is very often when there 
is a dull debate that there is not a single Government Member on the front 
Bench of the House of Commons, but the moment a single point is raised 
of any importance the Cabinet Minister or an Under-Secretary or somebody 
else turns up on the front Bench with lightning speed. As my Honourable 
friend says, sometimes the Prime Mnister rushes into the House. 
Sometimes within three minutes the whole of the front Bench is full up. 
That practice may be followed here. I do not say that this side should 
be entirely exonerated, for only the other day we did feel that my 
Honourable friends behind me might have set a good example to Govern¬ 
ment by being present in little larger numbers. But there is no reason 
why a had example set by this side of the House should have been so- 
readily followed by my Honourable friends opposite. It is for them to 
set a good example. I trust that there wiD be some arrangement made 
whereby the Department will be informed as soon as any remarks are 
being made which are worth noting. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, X' 
endorse the observations that have been made by ray Honourable friends, 
IMr. Joshi and Sir Abdur Eahim, on the question of principle involved in this 
particular matter. If I understood my Honourable friend, the Leader of' 
the House, correctly, perhaps there is an underlying current of thought 
that the grievances which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, has been 
relating relate to a provincial subject. I do not know whether I am right 
in that. 

Honourable Members: They do not relate to a provincial subject. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Most serious allegations are being made against a 
branch of the Army, and the allegations amount to this, that these people 
have disgraced the King’s uniform which they have been wearing. It is 
a most serious kind of charge that can ever be levelled against a soldier, 
and yet I do not find that even the Whip of the Government has been 
very active in informing the Member concerned. I think not merely the 
Army Member, but also the Home Member should have been here on this 
occasion. As far as we can see, it is not, of course, for me to judge of their 
actions—^the duty of the Government Whips seems to consist only in getting 
the Members to vote when there are divisions. But I might respectfully 
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remind them that there are more serious duties which appertain to the 
position of Whips as far as we understand them from other Parliamentary 
institutions. 

The Honourable Sir Creorge Schuster: On a point of order, Sir. Is my 
Honourable friend in order in giving advice to Government Members ? We 
discussing, I put it to you, Sir, a point of order and we should be 
very glad to have your observations on the subject. My Honourable friend 
is taking advantage of it quite unfairly. 

(At this stage, two or three Honourable Members got up to speak.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order order: 
'Does the Honourable Member (Mr. K. C. Neogy) wish to add anything more 
■to his remarks ? 

Mr. Z. 0. Heogy: I do not think I have anything more to add, but we 
are entitled to complain that the Government have not been taking this 
Assembly seriously. And I might tell my Honourable friends, the Non- 
Officisl Members, that they are as much responsible for reducing the 
Assembly to this hopeless state as the Government themselves- 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
entirely agrees with the point of vieF expressed by Mr. Joshi and the 
Leaders of this House. In fact, the Honourable the Leader of the House 
himself agrees with the contention that, in the interests of a healthy and 
a fair debate, it is highly desirable that all the Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment must be represented. It is a well recognised practice that, on the 
general discussion of the Finance Bill, the whole civil and military adminis¬ 
tration of the Government of India is under review. It is, therefore, desir¬ 
able that at least during these three or four days of the general discussion 
on the Finance Bill every elBEort must be made to see that some representa¬ 
tive of every Department of the Government of India is present in the House 
during the whole of the debate. Certainly we must all sympathise with 
the Members of the Government of India who are over-worked. But the 
remedy is simple and is in the hands of the Government themselves. They 
have got the power of nominating Members and asking Nominated Members 
to resign and substitute other Members. What the Chair would suggest 
Is that dm-ing the general discussion on the Finance Bill, it will he desirable 
if the Government see to it that every Department is represented in addition 
to the Member in charge by the Secretary of the Department. That is a 
matter purely of arrangement of nominations by Government during these 
days. Now that the Honourable the Leader of the House has taken notice 
of it, the Chair hopes there will be no further cause of complaint. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I was dealing with the use that is made of the 
British Indian soldiers in some of the villages. Time there was when we 
■found the Commander-in-Chief present when all these important matters 
were discussed. For reasons best known to the Military Department and 
to the Oommander-in-Chief, he does not care to be presemt in this House. 
There is some unreality if the Members are not present lo listen to the 
s])eeches. As a logical coroll/iry ftom what the I.-eader of the House said, 
we can as well put our thoughts in print and send them to the Dcpjirt- 
Tixents concerned and there is no necessity for calling a representative 
House like this at all if it is to have merely the opinion of the repre- 
‘.sentatives or their remarks. It has been found that whenever they hear 
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the nan’ation of events, it makes some impression upon them, and, powerful 
as they are here in India, we may expect some redress of our giievances. 
In the very beginning, I said that I claimed the right to ventilate our 
grievances, and, as a right, you. Sir, very wisely have been permitting 
us always on this occasion to discuss all relevant matters. (Hear, hear.) 

I shall now refer to sonae of the circulars issued by some of those recep¬ 
tion committees. I read now one circular which was issued to all the male 
members in a village: 

you have been appointed a member of the newly constituted watch and ward 

•committ-ee of Union No......^ yon would be so good as to be present at the 

•Janka police station compound on Monday, the 9fch January, at 10 a.m., for the 
reception of the honoured District Magistrate and the acceptance of the sanad to the 
satisfaction of all. Ahs^ce will be deemed as a mark of disloyalty. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Peofdila Kitmar Maitt, 
OJirnTman^ Beception Committee.^* 


I want the Hoiuse to note that absence is punishable as a mark of dis¬ 
loyalty. In the judgment of a famous sedition case, disaffection has been 
defined as want of affection. Here I find non-attendance itself will be 
•construed as disloyalty, and the punishment for disloyalty may be seven 
years* rigorous imprisonment. I shall not go into further details. I shall 
yet read a few of these to show to the Military Department the statements 
that have been made by responsible persons, because I know the seriousness 
of the allegations. I give the name of the village and the post office and 
the name of the person, so that the authorities can 
easily find out whether they are correct or not, 
and if they are not correct, it should be the duty of the Government to 
contradict these publicly. On another occasion, in a series of questions, 
I brought some of these matters to the notice of Government, and I was 
told that enquiries were being made and that answers would be supplied 
to me later on. So here I now give the names of those people who have given 
the statements and Government should at least make investigations. This 
IS another statement that I should like to read: 

*‘0n the moraine of 27th December last, at about 8 a.m. ,a band of soldiers accoin- 

panied by the police inspector., and the sub-deputy collector, Contai, 

surrounded my house. No male members, were then present. Ladies were ordered 
out, and one of them fainted away. Then they broke open three wooden boxes. The 
largest of these contained a bundle of curren<^ notes made up of fourteen 100-nipee 
notes, one hundred and twenty-three ten-rupee notes and one five-rupee note, 
amounting in all to Bs. 2,635 only. All these things were destroyed in the presence 
of my brother, Sj. Eainanath Panday, I was at Amratala Chak for settlement work 
and reached^ home on receiving the news On hearing from my brother, I searched for 
the bundle of notes. But I did not find it, it was missing. 

(Sd.) Kuhar Naratan Panbat.*' 

Then, I should like to read the story of. an attempted outrage. This 
is the statement: 

*T was a Congress worker, but have given up Congress work for the last li years 
owing to pecuniary difficulties, and have been practising medicine. On the 25th 
January last. I went out on a call and was informed on the next day that the 
soldiers and the police had visited my house, and rape had been committed on a 
female member of our family. On my retuni, I heard nf the following incident from 
my sister-in-law and kinsmen. I wanted to send a wire to Mr. B. Maiti, M.L.C., 
but the post office at Kajlagarh refused to admit the wire as it was against the 
police,*’ 
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—This is how the Postal Department has been functioning— 

“At about 4 A.M., that is, towards the later part of the nightt of the 25th January, 
a batch of police and soldiers surrounded my house and the house of my kinsmen. 
They got entrance inside the compound probably through the broken portion of the* 
boundary walls. Finding nobody there, they went into the courtyard of my uncle 
(Girish Babu). As both my elder brother, Bhuban Babu, and myself were away from 
home, my brother’s wife, Sm. Janakibala Sasmal, with three children, was sleeping 
in a separate bed in Girish Babu’s house. The sound of the steps of the soldiers and 
the flash of torch-lights awoke Girish Babu’s mother who tried to awaken mv sister- 
in-law by calling her. At this, some soldiers caught hold of her (Girish Babu’s mother), 
while others of the party wrapped up my sister-in-law’s face with a piece of cloth 
and tried to outrage her. She had a sudden break of her sleep. There were the 
shrieks of horror of my uncle’s mother on the one hand and such a brutal attack 
on herself on the other, that she became so much nervous that she lost all power to 
fight against this outrage. At the cry of my uncle’s mother, my uncle (Girish Babu) 
and a brother tried to run up to the place, but they were prevented by some other 
soldiers from doing so. The wife of Girish Babu, who was sharing the same bed with 
my uncle’s mother, was also being dragged •with apparent evil intention by one of 
the soldiers, but she ran away, got into a room and barred the door. In the mom- 
ing f26th January), the sub-inspector of police of the Bhagwanpore thana arrived with 
Sj. Dwarakanath' Sasmal. the collecting panchayat, and searched, the house and got a 
statement signed by Girish Babu, Sjts. Abinash Chandra Sasmal, Hemanta Kumar 
Sasmal and Adhar Chandra Bera that ‘Nothing incriminating has been found and no 
property damaged’. Before they had signed t^his, they informed the sub-inspector 
and the panchayat of the outrage and requested them to take down the information. 
But they said nothing, and went away to the Mngbaria Camp. 

(Sd.) Mxjeabi Mohan Sasmal, 

Village Jukhia. 

P. 0. Bhagwanpore. 


P. S. Bhagwanpore. 

Midnapur.*** 

Another case is: 

“My name is Chowdhuri Charan Patra, of village Sillibari, in P. S. Kedgr^. 
On the 10th January, 1934, a batch of Garh-wali soldiers^, the junior sub-inspector of the; 
thana (Kedgree P. S.) and some chowkidars and dafadars visited the house oi 
Jogendra Nath Patra of our village who was not at home. They 
Babu’s wife, too, at her house, and they reached m.y house in search of her. They 
were assaulting whomsoever they came across. At this, there was a commotion and I 
began to flee awav towards the north of my house. The sub-inspector assured me of 
safety, and, as f went up to him, he enquired of Jogen Babu’s 
pleading ignorance, he began to belabour me. At this time, my wife, daughter an 
other female members of' my family, being borrified, began to run off to the east. 
The sub-inspector asked me to call them back with an assurance of safety. As tney 
came back he enquired of me whether there was Jogen Babu’s wife in their midst 
and, on being answered in the negative, he again hdabonred me. Then, he airested 
me and all the womenfolk .and took us to Ranihari Babus house. There he ordered 
the dafadars and chowkidars to see whether there was Jogen Bahn s wife m their 
midst. Thev examined each one of the ladies who were kept stmding '5 

the sun in Bamhari Babn’s courtyard and wejei then di pissed. _ The 
on me was severe which caused a swelling of an inch in my right wrist which has no 
strength now. I had indecent abuses, too, from the daroga Babu. 

(Sd.) Chowdhuiu: Chaban Patra.” 


There are a number of eases, but it is not my intention to read all of 
them and tire the House. There are several incidents corroborated by 
the statement of these individuals, and I am ready to make over tbesa 
papers to the Army Secretary. The same thing happened last year. 1 
gave detafled aecoimts of the tyranny that was perpetrated on the peonle 
by the police and soldiers. Sir, can we not claim from Government some- 
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satisfactory reply, at least to show that they have made elaborate enquiries 
and found out w^hether the statements are exaggerated or they are nut 
correct to the full extent and that the incidents were unavoidable under 
certain circumstances. This is w'hat I demand .... 

An Honourable Member: Will an inquiry satisfy an outrage? 

Mr, S. 0. Ultra: If it is true, it will never satisfy, but, if otherwise, 
it will give an opportunity to Government to prove that it is not true. 

I will read one or two cases more: 

**Mr. Muzaffar Hussain, the junior sub-inspector of P. S. Pataspur and the sub¬ 
deputy collector of Contai, with a party of soldiers, surrounded my house on the 
10th January 1934, and commenced searching my house , When I was informed 
that they wanted me, I went up to them and the sub-deputy collector gave me some 
Stripes and the S. I. kicked me * * * 

At about 11 o’clock, I was taken to the Palpara Camp. The subedar asked me to 
salute the Union Jack. On my refusal, he gave me 15 or 16 stripes. Then, my 
hands were tied up with a rope and I was tied from head to foot with a post. An 
hour later, I was brought down, was threatened to be shot dead and was made to 
sit with my face towards the sun for an hour. At about 1 p.m., I was taken inside 
the camp * * * In the afternoon, the S. I. tried to convince me that I should 
salute the Union Jack. But I remained adamant. In the midst of the discussion, 
he suddenly began to administer fists and slapped me on my face and eyes, made 
me fall fiat on the ground and kicked me freely. Then, I was taken to the Parade 
■Grround and was ordered to salute the Union Jack. On my refusal, under orders 
of the officers, two chowkidars knocked my head a,gainst the ground. Not satisfied 
with that, the S. I. joined them and knocked my head 15 to 20 times against the 
ground. I was also given 15 to 20 kicks. There w^as a public gathering then at that 
time. I felt pain all over the body, there were bruises in the body and the head, 
and I was given no food or bed in the night. In this condition, on the 11th, 

1 was made to walk a distance of 11 miles and I reached the soldiers’ camp at 
Uaitalghat at 11 o’clock. T was again urged to salute the Union Jack, and, on my 
refusal, the senior S. I., with the help of some chowkidars, made my head knock 
against the ground thrice and turned me out at noon. No food was given this day 
iw.” 

This is another case: 

‘'On the 3rd January, 1934 when the troops were passing through the village 
“Karanji (P. S. Eamnagar), two boys of the village shouted “Bande Mata^am’^ 
Thie soldiers gave a chase after them and assaulted whomsoever they came across. 
They entered the Karanji upper primary school and seriously assaulted the head 
pandit, 'Si. Bamkrishna Jana, and the students of the school. They searched the 

school and seized the photos of Mahatma Gandhi and Beshabandhu Chittaranfan. 

The teachers were asked to go to the BaJisd camp with the boys who shouted "Bande 
Matarain” alhough they were not students of the school. In the afternoon, the two 
boys, Sm. Bijoy Krishna Sahoo and Sm. Abala Kanta Das, were made to stand in 
iihe sun for 2^ hours with their heads caught by their hands passing under the 
■thighs and the hips upwards. They were crying piteously through pain. After 2^ 

hours, they fell at the feet of the subedar and the circle officer nf Egra. The circle 

officer gave them kicks and flogged them, and at last made them rub their nose 
against the ground for a distance of 30 cubits. The sub-divisional inspector has 
stopped the stipend of the said upper primary school and has called for an exnla na¬ 
tion from the teachers asking them why they purchased the pictures of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Chittaranjan.” 

There are several other cases, but they will take hours to read, and my 
purpose has been served by giving instances to show how the soldier's a.re 
behaving in this part of Bengal. Sir, it is not a statement of one or two 
men in one or two villages, and it is not confined to one police station. 
It goes on throu<?hout the district. Does it not require t^e Government 
to see to all this in the good name of the soldiers themselves? As I have 
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said before, in India the profession of soldiering was always recognised 
as a noble profession. Are they not really demoralising the soldiers also 
by making them do this kind of work that is ordinarily left to the police? 
Sir, I hope that unlike the last time when I made similar complaints, this 
time at least the Government of India will inquire into these matters and 
will do justice. It is a very grave grievance; it is not a small matter as 
the Army Secretary may think. The Government the other day were 
preaching co-operation between Indians and Europeans. How is co-opera¬ 
tion possible when the police and the military go in this way? The highest 
oiiieials will say they want-both repression and reformation. Eepression 
is doing its utmost, but when the other question comes, the Government 
of India are helpless. They have no time to mind these matters. Sir, as 
I have said once before, the justification of a foreign rule is merely good 
government, if it has any justification at all. And, so far as I can under¬ 
stand it^ the great strength of the British Government was the great faith 
of the Indian people in British justice. But, for the last few years, by 
legislation in this Hou.se, we have brought down the highest Tribunal fo 
the position of a mere echo of executive orders, because its powders have 
been curtailed and lowered. And if the lowering of Government's prestige 
was made a charge, I think the executive here should be prosecuted and 
w’e can have a verdict of guilty against them. 

The other important matter that I wanted to discuss was about the 
detenus. You know. Sir, that the detenus are not convicts. Usually they 
belong to three categories. They are, firstly, persons against whom Gov* 
ernment have some suspicion, but which they cannot substantiate. The 
second category is of persons who are charged with some offence, but 
nothing is proved against them, and as soon as they come out of the dock, 
they are made detenus. To the third category belong persons who are, 
after a proper trial, acquitted, but even then they are invariably made- 
detenus. I now find a further class, and that is of young men who have 
suffered their usual period of imprisonment and as soon as they come out 
after being in jail for four or five years, they are arrested and put under 
detention for an indefinite period. Sir, one can very well realise that ia 
times of emergency, if, the State needs, it may be necessary to keep people 
in restraint for some time, but when it becomes a chronic thing for years 
together, the emergency ceases; and what justification can Government 
then have for keeping these persons in confinement for an indefinite period 
of time? T raised this question times ’without number, and if Government 
think that, by repression alone, they will have their way, let them do It 
by all means. But they have tried it for several years now. If the 
lessons of history have not taught them anything, do they think that by 
merely keeping in restraint a few thousand boys and young men in I’ail, they 
will kill the idea of patriotism anol love of one's own country? They are 
very much mistaken there. I never pleaded for any leniency in this matter; 

I want Government once for all to try all their resources to put an end 
to this spirit of revolt amongst young men. But I say that that is not 
the way in which any nation can be kept under subjugation for any length 
of time. When the people feel for their country and patriotism is once- 
in them, it is futile to hope that by repression alone they will succeed. 
Rir, it is because I believe in British connection that I appeal to the other 
side that if they want real co-operation in the field of trade and industry,, 
let them treat Indians like men. The idea of domination must cease. And 
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we are told that this White Paper is being gradually diluted and even the 
little that was proposed in the Third Bound Table Conference is being 
whittled down to nothing. But my point was about detenus. Should not 
a civilised Government have some policy about keeping people in detention 
for years together? They shall have to release these detenus one day, but 
what attempts are they now making to bring them round to constitutional 
ways of thinking? I repeatedly raised this question: there is no answer. 
By mere repression they think they will succeed in making everybody a 
loyal subject. Suppression is always possible; by repression you can keep 
even the noblest feeling under suppression for some time; but it was never 
possible in tbe history of the world to keep a whole nation down by force 
and coercion. 

One other point that I generally raise is about the classification of 
prisoners. Jails are a provincial subject, but not a transfen‘ed subject, and 
it is subject to the control of the Honourable the Home Member from 
here. But what is the result? The Honourable the Home Z\Iember cannot 
give any amelioration to these prisoners: he cannot help them in any way, 
but by some rigid rules, that he has made, he has made the position of 
the Provincial Governments very difficult. I know even now that for a 
long time in Bengal there was a class of special prisoners, that is, political 
prisoners coming from the bhadralok classes, who were given special tmat- 
ment as regards I’eading books, etc. The Government of India thought 
that there should be no special class, and, when once a prisoner is in jail, 
he should be treated alike with others: of course, the classification should 
be only according to the standard of life that one is used to, and whether 
a prisoner ^rill be able to keep up his health, should be the only criterion of 
classification. I now find that there are several hunger strikes, only for 
little amenities of life. In the jails in Bengal, the political prisoners 
demanded certain little facilities as regards the privilege of having a few 
books and a weekly newspaper and a better kind of rice. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (IVIr. 
Abdul Matin Cbaudhury),] 

I know the jail authorities are very sympathetic in these matters: even 
the superintendent of the jail is inclined to help; but the rules of the 
Honourable the Home Member stand in the way, b^ause the Government 
of India, without realising local conditions, say that there.should be no 
distinction between prisoner and prisoner once he is classified; and, so far 
as political prisoners are concerned, they are always classed as C class and 
very few’ in class B. I have no complaint if prisoners are honestly and 
justly classed according to the standai’d of life the;^ are used to. having 
particular reference to their health; but when anybody is accused of any 
political offence, why should it be concluded that he was not used to a 
better kind of life than that in W’hich he is put? In these small matters 
Government can afford to be generous. They claim that they have 
mastered the situation; that they have controlled the Congress. Then, why 
this meanness in these small matters if they want really to win the good 
opinion of the Indian public? Even according to their owm estimate, I 
say, they can afford to be generous towards these political prisoners and 
detenus. We Indians are sentimental and are guided on many a matter, 
not by mere logic, but by the attitude of the officers of the Government. 
I appeal to the Honourable the Home Member to see if it is even now 
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possible to have a policy about releasing these detenus after detention now 
for years and years and giving some more facilities to political prisoners 
in Indian jails. 

Mr, 2Sr. Iff. AnWesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eurai): Sir, it has been said that the debate on the Binance Bill is a 
debate on anything but the Finance Bill. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, complained about the unreality which prevades a debate on the 
Finance BiU. I quite agree with him about this very unpleasant pheno¬ 
menon in this House. The debate on the Finance Bill is unreal in more 
than one sense of the word. The expenditure estimates have been passed 
by us without the reduction even of a single pie and in full knowledge 
of the taxation proposals which the expenditure estimates involve. But, 
now, what do we find? Honourable Members have tabled hundreds of 
amendments for lowering the taxation and curtailing the proposals. Logi¬ 
cal consistency would forbid such a procedure. 

An Honourable Member: How? 

Mr. Iff. N. AnMesaria: My Honourable friend asks me “How?”. It is 
common sense that when we affirm that a thing is white, we cannot in 
the next breath say it is black .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend does 
not know that there are more colours than white and black in the w’’orld. . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury): Two Honourable 
Members cannot speak at the same time. (Interruption.) 

Mr. N. N. AnMesaria: I do not give w^ay. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That is the easiest way out. 

Mr. Iff. AnMesaria: I can understand my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar’s anxiety about my straying into things 
which are not pleasant to his taste. I am also quite cognisant of the 
principle which obtains in all parliamentary institutions. I refer to the 
princinle of ‘‘grievances before supplies”. But that principle can be 
carried too far, as it has been done for the last four years that I have 
been here in this House. Indeed this very morning T noticed a very wel- 
chansre. Though my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, did talk of 
T^kiib \lkandi and A1 Beriini, there was an attempt to stick to the Finance 
Bill. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, however, has struck another 
note, and, as I shall come later on to the point, I think he had full justi- 
fic'^tion for doing what he did. Holding the view about this debate that 
I do, which I hove just stated, I propose to offer some general remarks 
on the Finance Bill and also to enumerate or at least mention, as concisely 
as T may, some of the grievances on which my constituency of Giizerat 
feels very strongly. 

Sir, dealing with the financial plan and the financial policv, pace Mr. 
Joshi, behind it, I w'ould ask the Honourable the Finance Member as to 
why, though he has been complaining all these years about the uncertainty 
of the revenue and tax estimates of his Budget proposals, he has not 
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up tin now explored the possibility of making those estimates more 
certain than they are at present. The uncertainty of^ the revenue esti¬ 
mates is due to one feature peculiar to India. The economic life of India 
is dominated by one event of supreme importance economically speaking, 
that is to say, the failure or the success of the monsoons. It is impossible 
to estimate what “the estimates’* would turn out to be before the monsoon 
declares itself, and it has been suggested by several competent authorities 
that if the fiscal year of the Government of India were changed so as to 
begin soma time in October, much of the uncertainty of “the estimates’- 
may be avoided. I know my friend, the Finance Member, will say that 
there are insuperable administrative difficulties in the way, but he himself 
has shown us by putting forth his financial plan right in the middle of 
September, 1931, that something is possible in the direction I have indi¬ 
cated. 

Now, Sir, as regards the financial proposals and the plan and the policy 
behind them, I could only say that the financial plan before us exhibits 
all the qualities of its author. It is a prudent and farseeing plan, as the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition admitted, when he spoke on the 
general discussion of the Budget, and I am quite sure, as the future will 
show. Secondly, Sir, it is a resolute plan. On the eve of his retirement, 
nothing would have been more pleasant to the Finance Member than to 
relax the taxation on the country, and it is the merit of Sir George 
Schuster that he has not followed and it is the resolute character of 
Sir George Schuster, which has prevented him from following the easy path 
which other Finance Members in the w’orld have followed at one time or 
other in these times of depression. My friend could have had easy applause 
by restoring the salary cut, he could have pleased my friend, the I^ight 
from Bombay, by relaxing the income-tax proposals, and he could have 
balanced his Budget by the easy means of inflation or by loans, as I my¬ 
self respectfully advised him to do in 1931, but he has done nothiag of 
the sort. He has chosen the steep and straight path rather than the 
slippery and the easy path selected by so many Finance Members in other 
coimtries. 

Thirdly, I say the plan, which we are considering is a just plan. It 
does that social justice which has been much lacking in the financial pro¬ 
posals of the Government of India ever since that Fiscal Commission, the 
Commission of Bombay millowners, has provided a Bible of financial policy 
to the Government of India. Sir, if you compare the percentage of indirect 
taxation to that of direct taxation in England with the proportion in India, 
you will be struck by the fact that while the indirect taxation in England 
is only 40 per cent, of the whole tax revenue, in India it amounts to more 
than 76 per cent. 

Then, the Honourable the Finance Member has talked, and I believe 
for the first time during his five years’ tenure of office, so very strongly, 
about the cost which the country has to pay for the policy of protection. 
Ib is a welcome change in the attitude of the Government of India. 
It means that in spite of the din and the noise created by the millowners 
and their industrialist brethren, the voice of the Indian agriculturists is at 
last being heard. Secondly, I say, this financial plan is just, because 
it does a tardy justice to Bengal. Sir, I do hold, Bengal contains the 
cream of Indian intelligentsia and the solution of the problem of Bengal is 
the key to the problem of India. (Applause.) Sh, I am second to none 
in the love of my Province of Bombay, but my love for India is greater 
(Applause), and I deprecate all parochial feelings such as my friend, the 
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Knight from Bombay, gave vent to, the other day. Sir, His Excellency 
the Viceroy spoke of the dual policy, and 1 think this subvention to Bengal 
is the iirst material step taken by the Government of India towards 
supplementing the other half of their' dual policy. 

An Honourable Member: The better half. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Yes, certainly, the better half. 

Now, Sir, I said there is a plan and a policy behind this financial pro¬ 
posal. My friend, Mr. Joshi, said the other day that there was no plan 
and no policy behind the proposals of the Pinance Member and that he 
was simply drifting. Sir, after I lieard Mr. Joshi, I took the trouble of 
looking up the Finance Member’s speeches from 1929 to 1934, and I will 
put before the House the result of my investigation. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; What is the plan? What is the policy? 

Mr. H. N. Anklesaria: My Honomable friend, Mr. Joshi, again asks, 
what is the plan and what is the policy. It is well that the Finance Mem¬ 
ber has given a wider background in regard to the proposals which he has 
put forward in this present Budget, because it helps us to understand that he 
has not been driiiting, but that he has been followmg a pre-meditated, con¬ 
sistent financial pohcy. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, seems to think that 
a- national budget is the same as the budget of a city or a town munici¬ 
pality. 


Mr. H. M* JosM: No, no. That is not my idea. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: But it has been increasingly recognised that 
buaget making is not merely the simple process of worMng out estimates 
of national expenditure and making financial proposals for meeting them. 
Every budgetary or financial plan has got its efiects and repercussions on the 
life and health of the nation, and it is necessary to examine the potentiality 
of the financial or budgetary plan in that direction in judging of the good¬ 
ness or badness of any financial proposals. Sir, when Sir George Schuster 
took office in 1929, earnest minded men were thinking about the financial 
position of England and they came to the conclusion that the financial 
policy of a country has to be looked into, not only from its own view¬ 
point, but also, and more so, from the viewpoint of the service which 
the financial policy renders to the economic development of the country con¬ 
cerned. The result of this conclusion was the appointment of the 
Macmillan Committee in 1929, and it would really be surprising to me 
if a man of Sir George Schuster’s learning and experience should have 
been immune from the prevailing ideas of the day, and, indeed, that it 
was not so, is to be seen from the very first Budget speech which he 
delivered in this House in which he compared his tasks and duties with the 
tasks and duties of a physician. Sir, in the present connection, he was 
in one way in a peculiarly fortunate position. Whatever policy he thought 
of following he could not be deflected from it by popular wishes and views 
as in most democratic countries of the world, but if he was free from 
the dictation of the demos, he had perhaps a bigger master than the 
demos, I mean the Great Mughal at Whitehall. I have spoken on this point 
in my previous speeches, and I do not want to dilate on that, because, I 
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know Sir George Schuster does not like it. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, asked what was his plan and what was his policy. I say, from the 
debates it appears that the Honourable Member has repeated times out 
of number that his great object was to hand over to his Indian successors 
the financial structure of India, not only unimpaired, but developed and 
strengthened to meet any storm that might be in store for it. And as 
regards the means w^hieh he would employ, he has stated in his speeches 
'that he always aimed at maintaining budgetary equilibrium and keeping 
India’s credit high. Possibly these are not heroic means, nor are they 
heroic methods, but the result has proved that they are very sound means 
and very sound methods. Sir, the crisis of 1931 must have sorely 
tempted the Honourable Member to depart from what is known as the 
orthodox financial policy, and, if he had departed from that policy, he 
would have erred, if he had erred at all, in very good company, for every 
Finance Member in the whole world could be shown to be balancing his 
Budget, not by the orthodox policy, but by bold plans of inflation or loans 
or other methods which are ruled out by orthodox doctrines. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Including England? 

Mr. N. N. AnMesaria: My Honourable friend Mr. Mitra, asks me, in- 

4 pm England? Yes, including England. Sir, the oppor- 

tunity of 1931 he seized not to depart from the accepted ortho¬ 
dox policy, but, as he says, for exploring avenues to find out in what 
direction and form a permanent financial policy, which would ensure 
strength enough* to withstand the strain that India was subjected to, 
might be framed and developed. And the result w*as the emergency plan. 
His last Budget speech would show^ that this period of exploration appeared 
to be over, and among the lessons which emerge from that exploration 
are these four which are” most prominent, as I read his Budget speech. 
Firstly his Budget speech shows that the Finance Member 
considers that the agricultural industry has got a paramount 
claim on the attention of the Government of India. Secondly, 
it is essential to provide for increasing purchasing power of 
the raw products of the agriculturist by providing external markets and 
by making his necessaries as cheaply obtainable as possible. Thirdly, the 
Finance Member emphasises, I say for the first time, in a striking manner 
-the cost which this coimtry is paying to fill the pockets of the Bombay 
millowners and other industrialists. Fourthly, the period of exploration 
has shown the necessity of broadening the basis of indirect taxation. All 
these lessons have been embodied in this plan, and if any Honourable 
Member wants details about it, I am prepared to give them. As I said, 
the methods and means employed by the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber are not by any means heroic, but the achievement which is to his 
credit is really heroic. He has told us, and told us with truth, that the 
industrial expansion of India has been unrivalled, not. rivalled even by 
Japan, and that the credit of India has made a marvellous recovery. This 
may seem exaggeration, but it is absolutely correct. "While every country 
is floundering in the morass of economic distress, India is the one country 
which has kept its head above water. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Very nicely expressed. 

Mr. N. N. AnMesaria: My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, thinks 
that keeping one’s head above water is not a great achievement. 

... Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad,;„ I am praising you. 
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Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I know Sir George Schuster has not brought the 
millenium, has not made ripe papayas to fall into the mouth of my 
Honourable friend, the Knight from Bombay, but he has made the financial 
condition of India the envy of all the Finance Members of the World. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: You are emptying all the Treasury Benches. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji Jehangir, 
though from his head he appears to have lost his hair, has not gained 
wisdom and he has not yet learnt not to interrupt a speaker in an un¬ 
mannerly fashion without rhyme or reason. I do affirm in this House 
that if Sir Harry Haig has stood bet'weon anarchy and sedition on the 
one hand and India on the other, Sir George Schuster has stood between 
India and financial disaster. Bacon, I believe, talks of three categories 
of statesmen. There are statesmen who leave the country of which they 
took charge gretater than they found it- There are statesmen who leave 
the country in the same condition as they foimd it, and there are states¬ 
men who leave tlie country in a worse condition than they found it. 
When an impartial history is vTitten, I am sure, Sir, in what category 
Sir George Schuster vdll be placed. Sir, it is an irony of fate that dodges 
all our human life, that when om* cherished ideals, the ideals for which 
we haver worked, are coming to fruition, another man luckier than our¬ 
selves gets the fruit and enjoys it. It is a pity that when the ship, 
which he has steered so efficiently and masterfully in such tempestuous 
seas, is in sight of the harbour. Sir George Schuster should have to trans¬ 
fer the helm to other hands than his own. It is a pity not for Sir .George 
Schuster. It is a pity for this coxmtry, because, how many times in the 
history of this country the hunt has been called off, just when the pro¬ 
mise of the kill was the brightest. This is enough as regards the finan¬ 
cial plan and Mr. Joshi. 

I now come to the grievances on which, as I said, my constituency 
feels rather strongly. Firstly, without offending my Muhammadan friends, 
I have to bring to the notice of the Government the disastrous c^ffect 
which the policy of discriminating between classes and classes and races 
and races lias been having pn the people's mind in my constituency. 
Secondly, I should like to bring to the notice of the Government of India 
the feelings which are affecting the minds of the orthodox section of the 
Hindus in my constituency. The jorthodox Hindus of Gujorat are a 
section of the population against which Gandhism has dashed itself in 
vain. They are the most lo;^al section of the Indian population in my 
constituency,. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: And they are proud of their representative? 

Mr. N- N. Anklesaria: .... and, as Bir Muhammad Yakub says? 
they are proud of their reiDreseiitative. Tlipir feelings are very pauch 
excited at the apathy with which the Government appear to be looking 
upon their repeated demands for a safeguard about their religion in the 
new Constitution. This is all I have to say on the present occasion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agia Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
This is an occasion when r»ne is expected to speak out what grievances 
he feels and to give some kind of general advice to the Government. At 
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the very outset, 1 must say that T feel really very much-pleased that 
there is a good deal of peace in the whole country. Compared to what 
we saw at this time last year, the situation has improved immensely. 
Although we have not got such prosperity as we felt last year that we 
might have, still we have a great deal of peace in the country, and we 
find, people engaged on their normal business, which is a great sign of 
prosperity, and things have improved financially too. I find that com¬ 
merce has, to a certain extent, improved, and this is bound to bring some 
kind of wealth to the country. I must, however, still say that the pur¬ 
chasing power of the people has not yet improved to any appreciable 
degree. The prices of raw produce are still- very low, and, on account of 
such great depreciation in the prices of the raw materials, the purchasing 
power of the country cannot improve; and if the purchasing power of the 
people cannot improve, then it is bound to affect the customs revenue, 
-because the imports certainly must Ml, as the imports depend upon the 
people who are willing to purchase something from outside if they are 
able to do so. People have not got much money to purchase, articles 
which are meant more or less to satisfy luxury, and the customs revenue 
win entkely depend in future on our improving the purchasing ^power 
of the general masses of the country. On this economic condition, Sir, 
of the major portion of the population depends the question of whait -kind 
of action is taken to increase the prices of those articles which are rmliy 
produced by the larger number of people. I am glad the Government 
have extended the Wheat Protection Bill—and wheat protection means 
some kind of relief to the people who are growing wheat. 

There is another item, that of cotton. Although Govermnent are doing 
a great deal to increase the price of cotton and to enter into a treaty 
with Japan which has now removed the ban which it had imposed on 
Indian cotton, I find that the price of cotton has not gone so high as 
we had expected, that this treaty would bring about, and, naturally, on 
account of this, I w'holeheartedly support what w^as suggested by my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, on the last occasion, when 
the other Bill was for consideration, that wr* must have some other buyer 
for the Indian cotton, and I wholeheartedly support my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody’s Pact w'ith Sir William Glare-Lees from Lancashire.. It may 
be called by some a '^Mody-Lanka Pact*', but I think it w’ill hr&ig' a 
kind of stability to the Indian cotton grower, who will find a .ready 
market if he is in future boycotted by one section cf purchaser -and the 
raw cotton will continue to be expc^ed’to this extent, as it is not re¬ 
quired for the factories in India. I; Sir, find that Japan has been dump¬ 
ing her goods into India so cheap that it is draining away all the wealth 
of the Indian producer. We ' find that cheap toys, cheap cloth, cheap 
artificial silk cloth are imported into India and they are simply dumped, 

that, for the sake of a little fun, lots of people spend their money in 
purchasing these goods even beyond their means. I do not mind if people 
spend their wealth, but if that wealth remains inside the country and 
spejnt even on frivolities, that will stiU not affect the^ w^'hole country, but 
here we find that people recklessly go on buying cheap' toys and cheap 
. cloth which is not at all durable, and the whole wealth of India is thus 
going to Japan; and although I find that there are many quarters who 
would like to take up the cause of Japan and her trade with India, still 
I think it is a great menace to India’s prosperity that these cheap and 
,non-du.rable goods are dumped into India simply to tempt the poor people, 
who cannot afford to purchase them, to do so. Bor insta/nce, I find that 
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cheap artificial silk is being worn in the villages where it has become a 
custom in connection with marriage ceremonies for €«very villager to 
supply these artificial silk clothes along with the other wedding presents. 
Formerly, no such custom prevailed. But now evvery villager has to 
spend a certain amount of his money which he is forced to do on account 
of social customs. He is obliged to purchase these goods from Japan, and 
in this way the wealth of India is going from India mostly to Japan. 
Then, the Japanese manufacturers are great competitors of our handlbom 
industry and our cottage industries, and unless Government come forward 
to cheek and put a stop to the Japanese imports, w’-e will never find that 
India will prosper at all. I know thero may be some Members in this 
House who do not share my views, and they would like that Japan should 
prosper and have good and even advantageous trade relations with us; 
but I think the majority of the people outside this House wull support my 
views, and they find that the industries of India must prosper at the 
sacrifice of Japanese imports into this country; and I would suggest to 
the Government to impose prohibitivtir duties on all these cheap goods 
which come from England (Laughter)—^I mean from Japan. 

Mjr. G-aya Prasad Singh (Muzafiarpur cum Champacan: Non-Muham- 
madan): Why not from England too? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend would act more sensibly if 
he keeps quiet. The duties may be prohibitive, but they are required 
in the interests of India's progi’ess and prosperity, and I think Govern¬ 
ment will find ready support throughout the country and from a large 
section of this House also. Government should not grudge the fall which 
they are bound to have in their customs revenue by imposing such heavy 
tai^s on these imported goods because this loss will ultimately be made 
up in other ways. 

There is another point which I want to draw the attention of Gov¬ 
ernment to, and that is about the condition of the roads. Sir, a duty of 
two annas per gallon was imposed on petrol, simply for the sake of im¬ 
proving the roads. We find that very little has been done in this respect 
after this duty was imposed.. The tax-payer is suffering and, is paying 
continuously, but he finds that it is only those main roads that have been 
repaired, which are called the, provincial roads. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour); 
May I ask the Honourable Member if he is refe^rring to his own Province 
or to conditions throughout India generally ? 

Mr* Muhammad Yamin Khan: In motor cars I have travelled only in 
my Province, and I cannot speak about the rest of the country. But, 
judging from thei condition of the roads in my Province, I thought that 
the same was the condition in other Provinces also. But I shall be glad 
if the same is not the case with other Provinces. What I want is that 
my Province should also prosper, and the roads which run in my Pro¬ 
vince should also be of a better condition. The roads which run from 
Delhi to Eoorkee and to Aligarh are provincial roads; they are subsidized 
by the Government of India. Even the road from here to Aligarh is 
very bad at se^veral places, and there are miles and miles of it on which 
the Honourable Member would not like to travel in a motor car at a 
.greater speed than ten miles an hour. If my Honourable friend travels 
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on the^ Grand Trunk Eoad from Meerut to Gawnpore, he will find that 
at many places it has lost its old reputation, and it is not as good as 
it used to be before the lorry traffic began on these roads. What I want: 
is that not only the main roads should be improved, but some kind of 
subsidy should be given to the District Boards. Our intention at the time 
when this duty was imposed was that a larger portion of this amount 
should be given to the Provinces who vdll distribute it to the district and 
municipal boards. I find that in some districts the ■»'oads are in a very 
bad condition. The Meerut district is not so bad, but the district of 
Bulandshahr is proverbially bad, and there are several roads in that dis¬ 
trict on which no kind of carriage can go. In the district of Aligarh, 
the roads were very good up to four or five years ago, but, during the 
last three or four years, they have deteriorated to such an extent that it 
is nearly next to impossible to travel on them in a car at a speed greater 
than ten, or,- at the most, 15 miles per hour. I am very glad, however, 
that a very well known gentleman has taken up the charge of the Aligarh 
District Board, and I may say that the District Board members have 
shown their good sense by electing him as their President, I mean Nawab 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad Muzammilxiliah Khan. In his time the roads 
were very good, and I hope they will again become so, now that he has 
accepted the chairmanship. I want that the entire* district should have 
good roads and all the money should be utilised on the feeder roads w'hich 
connect the main roads in tiie Provinces. I know that the Honourable 
Member is taking great intejrest in this respect and he has got an Advisory 
Committee which goes into details every year. But I would like to re- 
mmd him that he should inform the Ministers in various Provinces that 
they must exert their infiuence to a greater extent to see that the roads 
in the Provinces are kept in a better condition than they are now^ 

Sir, there is one more suggestion which I wish to make. It is in 
the interests of the Government servants- It particularly struck my at¬ 
tention when I found the other day that this House suffered a great loss 
and India suffered a great loss by the death of om old friend, Sir Thomas 
Eyan. I think, in the interests of a Government servant, Government 
ought to do this, that when a Government servant, who has served the 
Government for a certain period of his life, dies while in actual employ, 
then some kind of financial help must be given to his widow and children. 
It is a great pity that a man spends his life time in serving the country 
and the State, and all of a sudden he is taken away by death and* his 
widow and children are left xmprovided for. It may be said that it was 
the duty of the Government servant tc provide for Ms own childi’en, but, 
Sir, nobody knows when a man is to die. Death comes all of a sudden 
sometimes, and if a Government servant is serving the State, the State 
must provide for his widow and children to a certain extent. What I 
would think to be justifiable is this, that at least one-third of the pension, 
which a Government servant is entitled to commute, should be given to 
his widow and children. If he were alive, he himself would have enjoyed 
this amount. But I shall leave this question for the consideration of the 
Government. Besides, I want this rule to be extended to the Provincial 
Governments as well. I have seen many hard Cases of this type in the 
Provinces, and I do not want that the wife and the children of the deceased 
Government servant should be left unprovided for. 

Then, Sir, there is one other thing which I wish to bring out about the 
policy which is followed in the Eailway Department and the Posts and 
Telegraphs'^ Department of the Government of India. These are purely 
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commercial departments, and I want that they should be run purely on 
commercial lines and they should not follow the example of other Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India. Sometimes we find that it causes hard¬ 
ship to deviate from the policy which is followed in other departments. 
But it is necessary that the Eailway Department and the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department should be run on commercial lines only. Prom my ex¬ 
perience of the Betrenchment Committee regarding the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department and also as a member for many years in the past of 
the Finance Committee relating to the Kaiiways, 1 can say that sometimes 
it is very difficult to go against the policy of the Government of India. 
If one set of rules is applicable m one Department of the Government of 
India, they are equally applicable to other Departments also, and it is 
difficult to go against them when the Government which employ the per¬ 
sons is the same. Certain Departments of the Government of India are 
administrative Departments in wffiich it is essential that one kind of rules 
should apply, but at the same time it is not desirable that the same set of 
rules with regard to pay and allowances should be applicable in these 
two Departments. I have come to know that when temporary hands are 
made permanent, they are given the same salary as had been given in the 
past. It is very difficult that some people should be enjoying one kind of 
salary and another set of people should be enjoying a dxlierent grade. But 
this is the time wffien Government must come out boldly and make up 
new rules and revised scales of salaries which may be applicable to all 
people who are now drawing salaries beyond Bs. 1,000. There are poorer 
classes of clerks whom nobody W'ants to touch. The Government have al¬ 
ready fixed new rates of pay for the subordinates of these Departments. 
But I fmd the officers grades of the Posts and Telegraphs Department and 
the Baiiways have not been touched. The complaint comes in from the 
lower paid employees that the officers, who have the power to determine 
and hx the grades of salary, fix better grades for themselves and com¬ 
pletely ignore the poor clerks. The lower paid employees have got this 
grievance, and, I therefore, suggest that, in the interests of the lower paid 
employees as well as in the interest of keeping contentment in the country 
and also saving the Government from criticism, the salaries of the high 
[juid officials should be revised in the light of the present financial condi¬ 
tion. There has been a out of five per cent. But this means that the 
salary is fixed at the old rate and the people have to pay only five per 
cent out of that. But this is not what I want. I do not want to touch 
even the present employees. I want in future that the salaries of all the 
employees in the Eailway Department and in the Posts and Telegraphs De¬ 
partment, who are drawing more than Bs. 1,000 as salary, should be deter¬ 
mined by a body of non-official experts who may sit as an expert body and 
advise the Government purely from a business point of view and not with 
any consideration as to what other Departments are enjoying. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I' canno-t speak of the Eailway 
Department, but I would Remind my Honourable friend that the revised 
rates of pay for new entrants to the superior ranks of the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department have * recently been’published. 

, ' 'Itr. Muhammad Yamin 'lEdW: I knW that .some VeTiSed ''soale of pay 
Sab been fixed. ,They .were abeording to what-the Retrenchment Committee 
had-recommended, but that Retrenchment Committee itself had one great 
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difficulty. 1 my self was a member of that Committee, and I found great 
difficulty that we could not make any recommendation with regard to the 
Posts and Teiegraphs Department different from the pay other Departments 
of the Govemment of India were enjoying. That is my position that w^e could 
not suggest different treatment for the Posts and Telegraphs and the rail¬ 
way employees as we wanted to. The members belonging to the I.C.S. 
and the Police Service are purely administrative officers. But in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department we must pay the men according to the financial 
condition prevailing in India at present and we must fix the rates of pay 
for this Department according to the pay that is prevalent for the best 
man available in the country. If we find that a man with the best brain 
enters into some profession, he should go up to a certain limit in his 
salar}', but what is the justification for another man not Having the same 
brain getting into Government service and getting better salary than what 
an Indian eculd get in any other profession? If you give special scales of 
salary to men with exceptional abilities, such as the Doctors or the Engi¬ 
neers or High Court Judges, these would be exceptional cases and I would 
not mind paying them. But here comes the grievance of the lower 
paid employees that they are simply treated very badly, and the higher 
grade peopjo in the Posts and Telegraphs, simply because they have got 
the power of determining the salary of the staff, fix a higher scale of pay 
for themselves and a lower scale of pay for the subordinate staff. The com¬ 
plaint of the, 'Subordinates is quite justified. In fairness to the lower paid 
employees and in all decency, the Government should appoint a Committee, 
purely a non-official Committee, having some representatives of the services 
there, to devise some means of fixing the salary of these people who are 
drawing more than Bs. 1,000 in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. I 
submit, this must be done soon. 

Now, I wish to say something about the railways. I have often found 
in the railways, not so much in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, that 
new posts are constantly created. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: On a point of order, Sir. 
I thought that railways were excluded from discussion on the Finance Bill. 
We had a separate Eailway Budget and we discussed railway finance theh. 
The present is general finance apart from railways. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I thought that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, had been sufficiently long in this House as to when to rise 
to a point of^ order. I do not understand how the point of order that ha 
raised arises. Here, on the Finance Bill, we can discuss all subjects, and 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, must have been aware of that. 

Dr. SSaufidin Ahmad: We can talk about the solar system. 

l£r. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, also discussed about the solar system. He did not hesitate doing 
so, and this House listened to his mathematics which would have been 
very interesting if this House had been converted into the B.Sc. clas& ol 
the M. A. O. College, Aligarh. 

Now, Sir, I was referring to the railways. There is a difficulty m 
fixing different rates of pay to new entrants, because the Government 
cannot accept a new scale of salary as distinct fi'om what they have already 
laid down. I find, there will be many people who would be available on 
a lower scale of salary. I submit that the market value of candidate? 
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has gone down. Such being the case, there is no justihcation in paying 
higher scales of pay and thus run the railways at a deficit as they are 
doing at present. I am sure that my Honourable friend, Mr. Eau, will 
agree with me on this point. I am sure he would find many cases where 
the Standing Finance Committee on Eailways has been obliged to give 
sanction on the old scale, because they had no other option but to sanction 
on the old scale that has been laid down in the past. Even if we want 
fco fix a new scale for any post, we could not do so. The Standing Finance 
Committee have either to accept the proposals of the Government or to 
reject them. The Committee was, therefore, obliged to give its sanction. 
This is not i very desirable state of affairs, and I think, in the interests 
of the financial position of the country, w^e should fix new scales of pay. 

Another point that I should like to mention is this. I w’ould urge upon 
the Government the desirability of taking fuU advantage of cheap rates of 
interest at this time. There is a lot of money which is available in the 
country, and if the Government float loans on a lower scale of interest, 
they will have plenty of money. That wnll also help in reducing the old 
debt and they can pay off the old loans which they had issued at high 
rates of interest. Even if there is a saving of one per cent in the shape 
of interest, it means a great gain to Government, and, out of a total debt 
of 800 croi'es which the Government have got at present, there will be a 
good deal of saving in the shape of interest if they take advantage of the 
cheap rate of money available at present. The Honourable the Finance 
Member floated a loan last year. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Floated six loans. 

Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: Yes, six loans, and there was a good 
response and every one of the loans was fully subscribed within a short 
time. I think this is the time when full advantage should be taken of the’ 
low rates of interest and the burden on the State should be reduced. This 
is all J have got to say at present. I wanted to say something about 
the sugar industry, but I think I will get another opportunity to speak on 
that subject when the Sugar Bill comes for consideration. 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Punjab: Muhammadan): 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, has just given out that 80 per 
cent of the cattle are killed and 20 per cent, die a natural death. I am 
afraid I cannot accept those figures. As far as I can find out from the 
various statements issued from time to time, the facts are the other way 
round; and the recent telegraphic notes that we have been receiving from 
the Hide Merchants' Association of Calcutta support me in it. As regards 
the cess duty touched upon by him, he forgets that it is levied when trade 
is in a flourishing condition and not when it is on the verge of dying out. 
A perusal of the figures given on page 11 of the Eeview of Trade in India 
in 19B2-8B shows that the export of raw hides and skins w^as: 

in 1913»14 ... 80,100 

in 1930-81 ... 41-100 

in 1931-32 ... 33,000 

in 1932-33 ... 2B,601[). 

In view of the fall in trade from 80,000 to 27,000, is there any justifica¬ 
tion for keeping up this duty? It is evident that the number of animals 
which" die every year pj:actically remains the same, and the same is the 
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case with killed animals. The number of exported hides and sldns as 
shown above has diminished to one-third and the amount of leather tanned 
in the country has also diminished. Therefore, the inevitable conclusion 
is that the Chamars do not hnd it remunerative to take out the skin; they 
simply bizry it in the groimd. I am a zamindar myself, and "would be 
the last person to allow the destruction of a useful animal. But we cannot 
forget the economic point of view, particularly in the present depressed 
condition of the country. One sees hundreds and thousands of gowshulas 
in various places. If I take a hundred cattle per gowshala and calculate 
the minimum expenditure of two annas per animal, the amount works to 
Bs. 12-8-0 per daj or Es. 375 a month. I have been closely studying 
this question and looking into the condition of the animals which are kept 
in the goivshalas. I find that mostly they are sick, sorry and old. The 
question, therefore, is, whether it is humane to keep them and prolong 
their agony or to put an end to it. I have got the authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi who on one occasion allowed the destruction of a calf, because it 
was suffering from a disease. Their feeding is waste of public funds, 
which is not justified. 

My second point is the financial position of the zamindars. It has 
5pm erores of gold which has been sold, 

150 erores is distress gold which the people were compelled to 
sell for payment of Government demands. The zamindar's reserve has 
diminished by this amount. BQs income has fallen to less than over one- 
third and he cannot pay the Government revenue from his income, and 
the value of the landed property has gone down to the lowest level. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Butt, offered to give up his land without 
any price, and I think it is still dear, because no one can afford to keep 
it. 


My third point is the price level of cotton. I have got before me a 
table which is given on page 8 of the Eeview of Trade in India in 1932-SB. 
I find in it that the index number for the sale of cotton in July, 1914, was 
100 and it is now 40 which show^s that the price of that commodity has 
gone dowm times. As we are not getting the economic price of cotton, 
why do you raise the price of manufactured textiles and make no attempt 
to do so in the case of cotton? I ask a simple question, namely, how 
much cloth shall I get by selling one maund of cotton? If I get less, I 
will oppose raising the price of cloth. I have already urged the other day 
that we ought to give protective duties to those firms which do consume 
most of the country cotton. . 

My fourth point is the duty on matches. This duty is said to be hitting 
the poor people. We have now got two classes of people, the rich and 
the poor. The rich clamour that they are over-taxed, and, with the same 
breath, they urge that the poor should not be taxed. I do not understand 
what Government should do and how administration ought to run. I re¬ 
member the time when in a whole village there was not a single match¬ 
box and the people used to kindle fire from one another’s fireplace. The 
same practice is more or less carried on in villages even now, and one gets 
a match-box in the houses of Government servants or those who can afford 
it, namely, those who indulge in the habit of cigar or cigarette smoking. 
Hence I would not call it a duty on necessaries of life, but on a luxury, 
and there is no earthly reason why luxuries should not be taxed. 
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My fifth point is the duty on tobacco. It is admitted by everybody 
that tobacco is a luxury^ and, as I said above, there is no reason why 
luxuries should not be taxed. But I should like to point out at the same 
time that tobacco in the form in which it is smoked in the villages is a 
sheer waste of time, so much so, that it takes away .daily four or five hours 
of the zamindar's time to prepare his hooka and smoke it. I, as a 
zamindar, would like its total prohibition, so that the zamindars 
may save time which is the most valuable thing in the world. 

Mr last point is that we have been criticising various taxes that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has been adding to the list already 
existing; but I do not think that any constructive scheme has been put 
forward as to if these taxes are removed, how are they to be replaced, 
and there is no time to do it, though it was the proper way. If we are 
going to reduce taxes, we ought to find funds for rumiing the Government 
which no doubt is already very expensive. Why it is so, it is too late to 
remedy. It is, however, a fact that a lot of money is required to run a 
good Government. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
20th March. 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 20th March, 1934^ 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council ‘House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


DEATH OF MB. B. T. H. MACKENZIE. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra IMitter (Leader of the House): Sir, it is 
my painful duty to bring to your notice the fact that Mr. Mackenzie, one 
of our Members, suddenly passed away at half-past six this morning. Sir, 
as you know, Mr. Mackenzie attended the sitting of the House yesterday. 
He was in his usual cheerful mood yesterday, and I understand he attended 
a meeting of the Aero Club in the evening. He appeared to be in the best of 
health, and we were shocked to hear this morning that he had passed away. 
It was only the other day that we had to mourn the tragic death of Sir 
Thomas Byan, and nobody thought that within such a short time we 
would have to mourn the death of another of our coEeagues. 

Sir, Mr. Mackenzie was noxninated to represent the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce on the 16th August, 1932. He was a Member of this House 
for one year and seven months. Diiring this time, by his genial nature and 
pleasant manners he had made himself extremely popular with all sections 
of the House. Sir, we do not know the circumstances in wMch this tragic 
event happened, but we know that Mrs. Mackenzie is here, and they were 
contemplating to retire Home after many years of useful work in this 
country. That heightens the tragedy. I hope you will convey to Mrs. 
Mackenzie and to the bereaved fanhly the sense of loss that we have suffered 
and our deep sympathy. 

Sir Oowas^Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban); Mr. 
President, we once again meet under the shadow of death. Hardly have 
we reconciled ourselves to the loss of a faithful Government servant who 
sat on the opposite Benches, when we have to mourn the loss of one of 
our friends dhom the European Group. Again, Sir, as in the case of Sir 
Thomas Byan, Mr. Mackenzie was going to leave this country for good 
within a few weeks. I believe that, had it not been for his duties in this 
Assembly, he would have retired a few months ago. As a matter of fact, 
I met him in England in the summer, when he told me he was coming back 
to this country in August on account of his duties in this House. Mr. 
President, Mr. Mackenzie passes away not as an old man but, I understand, 
at the early age of 48. It is truly tragic that, when he was about to go 
Home to enjoy his well earned and deserved rest after many years of 
service to his Company in this country, he has been deprived of all the 
fruits of his labour and snatched aw^ay by the cruel hand of death. The 
European Group have suffered a deep loss, and the whole House would like 
to condole with them in the death of one of their valued Members. 

( 2525 ) A 
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[Sir Oowasji Jehangir.] 

Mr. President, the non-ofiiciai Europeans have played a peculiar part 
in the history of India. They came to this country for' purposes of trade. 
They remained to govern, and the time is fast approaching when they will 
go back to play the role for which they originally came to India, that is to 
develop its trade and industry' and let us hope that they will long continue in 
this country to give us the services of more men like Mr. Mackenzie and to 
work in the true interests of the country of their adoption. Mr. President 
I should like to associate myself and my Party with the words that have 
fallen from the Leader of House, and would request you to convey to 
Mrs. Mackenzie om sincerest condolences on the loss- she has suffered, an 
irreparable loss, for I understand, she was to sail for England next Saturday 
and her husband was to have followed her within a few* weeks. There are 
no words which can describe a loss of this character. It is better left to 
the imagination. I trust you will convey to Mrs. Mackenzie the sincerest 
condolences of this House. 

, f 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Smgh (Muzaffaipui' cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, on this melancholy occasion, I should like to associate myself 
and my friends with ail that has been said by the Leader of the House 
and by my Honourable friend sitting on my right. Mr. Mackenzie was a 
man of very cheerful and azniable disposition, and those of us who knew bim 
intimately -wiU not fail to mourn his sudden and imtimely death. It was 
only the other day that we mourned the death of one of the distinguished 
-servants of the Government in the person of Sir Thomas Eyan, and we 
hardly realised on that occasion that we would have to mourn so soon the 
.death of another distinguished colleague of ours in this House. Sir, not 
only the European Group, but all of us sitting on this side of the House 
feel very much shocked at the death of Mr. Mackenzie. It is very tragic 
that on the eve of his retirement from this country he should have been 
snatched away suddenly by the hand of death. I associate myself again 
with aU that has been said, and I request you to be so good as to convey 
to the members of the family of the deceased an expression of our heartfelt 
condolence and sorrow. 

Mr. E. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): I desire to associate myself 
and the members of our Party, in the absence of our Leader, with the 
sense of deep regret and sorrow that has been expressed on the floor of the 
House. Mr. President, this tragic news has come to us with such a surpris¬ 
ing and stunning suddenness and our hearts are so full of grief that it is 
difficult for us to give adequate expression to it. Therefore, I shall content 
myself by asking you along with my colleagues to convey to the members of 
the bereaved family an expression of our deep regret and sympathy. 

Sir Hari Singh Goxir (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): This is indeed a melancholy occasion that, within only a few days 
of tb<i loss of our dear old friend, Sir Thomas Eyan, we should meet this 
morning to mourn the loss of another valued colleague of ours—a loss so 
tragic and so sudden that we cannot even realise that oior dear friend 
Mackenzie has passed away. His loss is not only a loss to the European 
Group, but to all Members of this House who valued the calm criticism 
andB,dvice which the late Mr. Mackenzie brought to bear upon our delibera.- 
tions. It has been a matter qf some satisfaction to us that he was spared 
to advise and help us in*,oin: daily task, and the fact that he has‘passed 
away leaves us-the..p 0 Dr^ 9 ..i)^»^© feel that, if he^had been here, he 
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would haye discharged his duty with the same integrity of purpose which 
characterised his association with the Members of this House. Sir, I 
associate myself and the members of my Party with the loss that the 
European Group and Mrs. Mackenzie and his family have suffered in the 
untimely death of Mr. Mackenzie, and I wish that you will convey to the 
family of the deceased our heartfelt condolence at his untimely death. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): I am sure the House will realise 
that the death of Mr. Mackenzie has come as a very great shock to us 
this morning. In fact, it has been such a shock that it is very difficult 
for me to control my feelings to such an extent as to be able to say very 
much on this tragic affair. I would like to thank Sir Cowasji Jehangir for 
the remarks he made with regard to IMr. Mackenzie as a member of our 
Group. Mr. Mackenzie’s death is a great loss to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce for w^hich he was a Nominated Member. He was very devoted 
to all his duties, and, as every one knows, his character was a genial and 
beloved one. In his social life he was the President of the Gymkhana Club, 
and, in respect of public service, he was a member of very many Committees 
and very devoted to his ’work. Sir, it is too tragic to dilate upon, it is 
almost impossible to realise that such a thing has happened, and, on behalf 
of our Group, I would ask you to convey our most sincere condolence to the 
bereaved wife and his family. 

Sir Miffiammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Eumaon Divisions: Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, it has been truly said that calamities do not come alone. The 
House has not yet recovered from the shock which we received on account 
of the sudden death of Sir Thomas Eyan w’hen another calamity has fallen 
on us in the sudden death of another distinguished Member of this House, 
Mr. Mackenzie. As has already been pointed out, during the period of 
years that Mr. Mackenzie was a Member of this House, he made himself 
very popular with all sections of the House. It was a great delight to talk 
to him. His sudden death is not only a severe loss to the European Group, 
but to all the Members of this House. I wish to associate myself with the 
vote of condolence that has been moved, and I request that our sincere con¬ 
dolence may be conveyed to his bereaved wife and other members of his 
family. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Chair 
wishes to associate itself with the sentiments given expression to by the 
Leaders of the various sections of the House. It has been our sad lot 
to mourn the loss of two of our popular colleagues within the space of about a 
week. Like the late Sir Thomas Eyan, Mr. Mackenzie was a popular figure 
in this House, and like him he was to have gone home for his well earned 
rest. The tragedy is heightened by the fact that, just a few days before his 
intended departure for his native land, he had to lay his life in the country 
which he had served so long. It would be the duty of the Chair to convey 
to Mrs. Mackenzie the condolence of this House at the loss of their popular 
colleague, and the Chair thinks it would be acting according to the wishes 
of all sections of the House if it adjourns the House today as a mark of 
respect to the memory of our late colleague. The House now stands ad¬ 
journed till 11 O’clock tomorrow morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesdjjy, the 
21st March, 1984. 
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Wednesday, 2l8t March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Counril Hcase 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham 
Ghetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

t535* } 

Assistaots in ra® Office of the Directob GENEHAii, Posts and 

Tei^geaphs. 

536. *Mr. S. O. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state wheth^ 
the present number of assistants in the office of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, is proposed to be divided into two grades, viz., 
assistants and second division clerks? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state (i) the number proposed for the assistant's grade, (ii) the num¬ 
ber of Hindus, (iii) the number of Muslims, and (iv) the number of other 
communities in the revised grade of assistants ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: With you permission, Sir, I propose 
to deal with questions Nos. 536 to 538, 540 and 541 together, as all these 
relate to the strength and pay-scales of the clerical stnft’ cf the office of 
the Director General of Posts and Telegraj'hs. 

The actual position is that while there is no question of any general 
revision of the scales of pay of the existing permanent incumbents of the 
clerical posts in the above office or of their transfer to scales of iiay lower 
than those held by them substantively, the introduction of revised scales 
of pay for Attached Offices of the Government of India generally includ¬ 
ing the above office is imder examination but I am not at present in a 
position to make any pronouncement as to the details of th^ proposals. 
As stated in paragraph 108 of the Beport of the Posts and Telegraphs Sab- 
Committee of the Betrenohment Advisory Committee, 1931 (a copy of 
which is in the Library of the House), the numerical strength of the 
clerical staff of the office of the Director General of Posts and T.Gegraphs 
was last investigated by a special Departmental’ Committee and the 
number of assistants now is 74 including three supernumeraries. Existing 
permanent incumbents of the clerical posts on promotion from one grade 
to another will continue to be eligible for the existing scales of pay.' 

Assistants in the Office of the Dieectoe Geneeal, Posts and 

Teeegeaphs. 

J537, *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state r 

(i) the present number of assistants in the office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs; 

fThis question was withdrawn by the questioner. 

+Por answer to this question, see answer to question No. 536. 

( 2529 ) ^ 
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(ii) whether the present strength oi the assistants in the office of 
the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, was fixed oy 
the Coburn Committee after inspection, 

(iii) whether that strength was fixed in accordance with the import- 
ance of work dealt with by assistants; and 

(iv) whether a redistribution of the present strength of assistants 
into two different grades, visi., assistants and second divi¬ 
sion clerks, is under contemplation under the revised scales 
of pay? 

Ch) If the reply to part (<x) (i). (ii), (iii)? affirmative, 

will Government be pleased to state whether the present assistants will 
not be allowed to retain their present designation of assistants, and whe- 
tlier they will suffer in pay, status or prospects in any way? 

(c) If the reply to part (5) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether they are aware that there is discontentment 
among the present assistants in that office? 

Assistants in the Oefioe oe the Directob General, Posts anl 

Telegraphs. 

t538. *Mr. S, 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether the present number of assistants in the office of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, is proposed to be 
divided into two grades, viz.y assistants in the scale of pay 
of Es- 140—400 and second division clerks in the scale of pav 
of Es. 120—350; 

(ii) whether a new grade of second division clerks in the scale of 

Bs. 80—^200 is being introduced in the office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs; 

(iii) whether it is a fact that under the, existing orders, the 

revised scale of pay is neither to affect adversely oifecials 
appointed before July 1931, nor to disturb' their existing line 
of promotions; and 

(iv) whether the present ^ade of assistants, carrying a sqale of pay 

of Es. 120—350, will be abolished in the office, of the Direct Dr 
General, Posts and Telegraphs on the introduction of the new 
scale of pay? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) (i), (ii), (iii), and (iv) be in the affirmative, 
will Government kindly state to which grade and to which,scale of. pay a 
clerk appointed before July 1931 in the office of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, will be promoted after the introduction of the 
revised scale of pay? 

J539* : 


t For answer to this question, see answer to,question Ko. 536'. 
t This question was ^vitT^.d^awn by the questioner. 
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Assistants in the Oefioe of the Dibectob General, Posts anb 

Teleoraphs. 

. f540. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the present number of assistants in the office of the Director Gener-ii, Po^iis 
and Telegraphs, is proposed to be redistributed into two different grades, 
vh., assistants and second division clerks? 

(b) If the reply io part {a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether recruitment or promotion in the proposed grade of 
assistants will remain blocked for a long time? If so, how long will it 
take for a present clerk, or a proposed second division clerk, to get promo¬ 
tion to the proposed grade of assistants? 

Assistants in the Office of the Director General, Posts anb 

Telegraphs. 

t541. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the present number of assistants in the office of the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, is proposed to be divided into two grades, viz., assistants 
and second division clerks? If so, will Government be plei^sed to state 
whether a certain number of the present assistants will be selected for the 
proposed grade of assistants and whether the rest will be reverted to the 
proposed grade of the second division clerks? If so, what are the criteria, 
fized? 

Be-Instatement of Me. H. N. Sinha, bischaeged Head Master, East 
Inbian Bailway School, Dinapue. 

^ 542. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the statement 

made by Mr. 0. P. Colvin in his speech on the 24th Febriiciry on the 
motion, regarding ‘‘system of appeals” that a guard (meaning a uoii- 
gazetted railway employee) has no right of appeal to the Bailway Board, 
will Government please explain how they reconcile it with the follo^ving 
lepJiy given by Mr. P. B>. Eau to my starred question No. 796, dated the 
20th March, 1933: 

“Mr. Sinha’s appeal wna entertamed h'y the Haihtaif Board and orders were issued 
that he should be re-appointed in a next suitable vacancy”? 

(b) Is ttiere any age-limit for appointment of teachers in the East 
Indian Eailway schools? If so,' what is it.- and since when.has it been 
introduced? If not, what does Mr. P. E. Eau me® by saying the 
following regarding the re-e,ppointment of Mr. H. N. Sinha in reply to 
my question referred to alibve: 

“At the time his re-anpointment was heinj? considered it was discovered that hf‘ »rrr.s 
orer~age and consequently he was not appointed”? 

(c) Is it a fact tBat long after the di^harge of Mr. H. N. Sinha, the 
head Persian teachet of the Dinapore School retired at the age of 70 ? If 
so, what is the reason for this differential treatment? 

Ifr. (c) Mr. Sinha's case Avas reviewed by the Railway 

"Board as a special case though he hai no right of appeal. 


A 2 


tFor answer to this question, ^ee answer to question No. 536. 
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(b) and (c). When I said that Mr. Sinha was over-age I meant that 
he was over 55 years of age. Government^ have no information about 
the other case and do not consider; that it ^ is necessary to obtain it. 
I might explain that an opportunity arose in 1932, to re-employ Mr. 
Sinha in a vacancy that arose in the Headmastership of the East Indian 
Railway Middle School, Mughalsarai, but the Government of the United 
Rrovinces who were consulted in the matter said that as he was over 55 
years’ of age and was not fully qualified for the post of Headmaster of a 
middle school, they did not consider it desirable that he should be appointed 
to that post especially in view of the fact that there were many suitable 
and qualified men available. In the circumstances, the Railway Board 
could do nothing for Mr. Sinha. 


Pandit Satyendra Wath Sen: Does the Honourable Member think that 
the guard referred to by Mr. Colvin who helped the Government of India 
in times of need during the Great War did not deserve the special treat¬ 
ment to which Mr. Sinha was entitled? 


Mr. P. B. Ban: My Honourable friend is aware that the case of the 
guard was reviewed by the Railway Board. 


Pat ot Assistants and Accoxtnts Ceerks in tsb Central Public Works* 

Department. 

543. S.’ €r. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the scale of pay of Assist¬ 

ants and Accounts Clerks in the Central Public Works Department Office 
is Rs. 95—5—120—8—200? 

(6) Is it a fact that the scale of pay of Assistants and Accounts Clerks 
in the Executive Engineers’ Offices under the Central Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, New Delhi, is Rs. 95~—5—120—8—200 ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what is the number of Assist¬ 
ants and Accounts Clerks in the Central Public Works Department Office 
and in the Executive Engineers’ Offices in this cadre? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state how many Assistants and 
Accounts Clerks have reached the stage of Rs. 120 in this scale both in 
the Central Public Works Department Office and in the Executive Engi¬ 
neers’ Offices and the date of their doing so? 

(e) Is it a fact that those in the Executive Engineers’ Offices, who have 
reached the stage of Es. 120, have not been allowed to cross this bar? 
If so, why? 

^ The Honourable Sir Frank Boyce: (a), (b), (c) and (d). A statement 
giving the information asked for by the Honourable Member is placed on 
the table. 

(e) Yes. Only "Head Clerks in Divisional Offices are allowed to cross 
the bar. This is a rule of long standing in the Central Public Works De¬ 
partment. The same principle has been adopted in fixing the future rates 
of pay. 
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Pay of Clerks in the Central Public Works Department. 

544. *Mr, S. a. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the scale of pay of clerks 
in the Central Public Works Department office and in the Executive 
Engineers* offices is Ks. 61—3— 75 —4—^95 ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of clerks both 
in the central office and in the Executive Engineers’ offices who have 
reached the maximum and the date of their doing so? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state for how long they propose 
to detain these men who have reached the maximum in this scale? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The old scale of pay is as stated 
by the Honourable Member except in the ease of the staff transferred 
from the late Simla Imperial Circle and one post recently transferred from 
Central India. The new scale of pay is Es. 40—5/2'—^90. 

(b) Thirty-two as shown in the statement which I lay on the table. 

(c) Persons who have reached the maximum of a grade naturally re¬ 
main there unless and until they are promoted. There is no question of 
^'detention”. 


Clerks who have reached the staQe of 95 in the scale of Its. 51 — 3 — 75 — 4—95 and the dates 

of their doing so. 



1929 

1930 

' 1931 

1 

i 

1932 

1933 

Total. 

Central Office . 

1 

3 

2 1 

i ^ 

4 

13 

Divisional Offices 

1 

4 

6 

' ‘ ■ i 

8 

19 

Total 

2 

7 

8 i 

3 

12 1 

1 

32 


Application of the Eevisbd Scales of Pay to the Army Hbabqxjabtbrs 

Employees. 


545. *Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi: With reference to the replies to starred 
questions Nos. 1068 and 1374, dated the 21st November, 1938, and the 
11th December, 1983, respectively, will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether the Eoutine Division Clerks who qualified in the competi¬ 

tive examination held by the Public Service Commission in 
February, 1931, and who secured posts after 27th September, 
1931, in the Army Headquarters have now been confirmed 
in the old scales of pay; 

(б) whether they will be given the benefit of old leave and pension 

rules; 

(c) whether for all intents and purposes, e.g., for the purpose of 

promotion to higher divisions and posts, on deputation, etc., 
they will be treated in the same way as the old incumbents 
who were in permanent service before the 27th September, 
1931; and 

(d) if the answers to parts (6) and (c) above be in the affirmative,. 

whether they propose to issue clear orders on the subject? 

Mr. 6. B. P. Tottenham: (a) to (d). Yes. 
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Charges for Meals of Haj Phgems on Ships. 

546. *M!r. Uppi Salieb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the charge for meals of Haj pilgrims on board the steamer for 
class and “B'* class food? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) who fixed the charges; 

(ii) what is the maximum charge fixed by law; 

(iii) whether the catering is done by the shipping company itself^ 

or it has been let out to any private agency; 

(iv) if the catering has been let out, whether the shipping company 

called for any tenders; if so, the quotations of different ten¬ 
derers; 

(v) whether the accepted rate is the lowest tendered rate; if not, why 

the lowest rate was not accepted; 

(vi) if they have no information, whether they are prepared to 

enquire and state the facts; and 

(vii) whether Government are aware that higher rates hit the 

pilgrims ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) A statement is laid on the table. 

(h) (0 The charges were fixed by the shipping company in consultation 
with the Government of India. 

(ii) No maximum is fixed by the law. 

(iii) Catering is done by contractors engaged by the shipping company. 

(iv) Government understand that the shipping company did not call 
for tenders. 

(v) and (-ui). Do ^ot arise. i 

(vii) Government do not consider that the present rates are unreason¬ 
able. 


Statement, 


Port of departure. 


Food charges for single 
journey’ 

Food char^ for journey 
both ways. 

Scale of 
food. 

Per pilgrim 
of the age 
of ten years 
and over. 

Per child 
under ten 
years of 
age.' 

Per pilgrim 
of the age 
of ten years 
and over. 

Per child • 
under ten 
years of 
age. 



Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay 

“ A » Seale 

12 

6 

24 

12 


“ B ” Scale 

s ! 

1 4 1 

16 

8 

Harachi 

Scale 

9 i 

1 

18 

9 


“ B » Scale 

6 

1 3 

12 

6 

Calcutta 

“ A’» Scale | 

17 ! 

i 84 

34 

17 


‘‘B’’ Scale ’ 

12 

1 ' 

24 

12 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the tender was first accept¬ 
ed by the shipping company and then the rate was placed before the 
Conference that met in Simla? 


Mr. <jr. S. Bajpai: I have already stated that no tenders were called 
for. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Company asked for the 
tenders first, and when they ascertained and accepted certain tenders, 
that question was discussed by the Government of India at the Simla 
Conference ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have already stated, and I can only repeat, that 
no tenders were called for. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the tender for Rs. 16 
for the whole journey was submitted to Messrs. Turner Morrison and 
Co. ? Is it incorrect ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I understand that a letter was sent to Turner 
Morrison and Go., after the rate had been fixed by somebody who was 
prepared to cater for Es. 16. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Is it a fact that the man who succeeded in 
the tender is one related joO somebody in the Company ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am afraid I have no information regarding the 
relationship between the tenderers and the Directors of the Companies. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the man who was success¬ 
ful in getting this contract is a relative of a member of the Port Haj 
Committee.? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I answered the first question, which was as to 
whether there was any relationship between the caterer and the Company. 
I have to give the same answer to my Honourable friend’s question, 
namely, that I have no information. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to inquire into this 
matter? ^ ‘ 

^ Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There is a Port Haj Committee in Bombay which is 
functioning. It is open to them to go into the matter and draw the 
attention of the Governmei;it. 

Mauivi Muhammad Shaiee Daoodi: Was any attempt made by the 
Government of India to find out beforehand what was the reasonable charge 
for the meals, that would be collected from the pilgrims ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I may inform my Honourable friend that I went 
down to Bombay last year in May, to examine this question as to what 
would be a reasonable rate, and that Government, agreed to the rates 
fixed by the shipping company as a result of the inquiry which T made 
on that occasion. 
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ICuRWar H&jse Is m ail Ali Klianr Did Goveminent receive any informa¬ 
tion from the Bombay Haj Committee that the rates were excessive? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Government have received no such representation from 
the Bombay Haj Committee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahjnad: Do Government propose to advertise in future 
when these contracts are to be given to different contractors? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It is not Government who advertisOj but the shipping 
companies. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government ask the shipping companies 
to give sufficient publicity before tenders are accepted? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: The position, as I explained to my friend, Maulvi 
Shafee Daoodi, is that, after the inquiry we conducted in Bombay, we came 
to the conclusion that the rate of one rupee a day for two meals and two 
teas, and ten annas a day for one meal and one tea was not excessive. 
At that time, there was no communication really from any source that 
lower rates would be or could be charged. Subsequently, it has been 
brought to the notice of the Government that somebody is prepared to do 
the thing for Es. 16. We cannot interfere at this stage. This pilgrimage 
season must work under the existing arrangement, and, subsequently, ii 
wffi be open to the Standing Haj Committee here as also the Haj Com¬ 
mittee in Bombay to suggest to Government whether a revision is called 
for. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to put this matter 
before the Standing Haj Committee? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T am quite prepared to consider that suggestion, Sir. 

Chajrqes raoM Haj PiLaRiMS eor Loading and Unloading their 

Luggage. 

647. *Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that shipping companies are charging an additional 
charge of Es. 3 from Haj pilgrims for loading and unloading the passengers 
and their luggage ? K so, when did this imposition begin ? 

(h) What is the special reason for this new charge ? 

(c) What was the previous arrangement for loading and unloading pil¬ 
grims and luggage ? 

Mr. G. S« Bajpai: (a) Yes, The arrangement has been in force as an 
experimental measure since the pilgrim season of 1932-83. 

(b) and (c). Formerly pilgrims were left to make their own arrange¬ 
ments at Jeddah and to bargain with private boatmen for the transport of 
themselves and their luggage from ship to shore and vice versa. As 
system was reported to involve inconvenience, confusion and loss, it was 
considered that it would be to the advantage of pilgrims if the shipping 
company could take over the responsibility for the transport arrangements. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that a man was killed owing to 
the negligence of the Company when the luggage was taken from the 
ship to the small boat to be sent to Jeddah? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I submit that that question does not arise out of 
this. 
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Mr XJppi Saheb Bahadur; May I know whether Government are aware 
of the fact that pilgrims are themselves able in many eases to unload 
their things at Be. one and Es. 1-4-0 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. The action of Government in this matter 
has been taken in eonforinity \ntli the recommendations of the -Haj Com¬ 
mittee as also of tlie local ailthorities of Jeddah. They are not aware that 
anybody is able to do this thing satisfactorily for Es. 1-4-0. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that special care is taken by the 
t Vjmpany when loading and unloading the goods ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I hope so, Sir. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the charge of Es. three 
is uiiit'oi‘in, irrespe'ctivp of the fact whether a man has got no luggage or 
very little luggage, or they are charged according to the packages a person 
has got ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend, if he will read my answer, 
will hiid that the charge does not merely relate to the conveyance of 
luggage, but also to the conveyance of the individual. 

Promotioi?s and Appointments in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

548. *Rao Bahadur B- L. Patil: (a) With reference to the reply to 
starred question No. 164, asked by Lala Eameshwar Prasad Bagla on the 
19th Pebruiiry, 1934, will Government please state whether the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery is the officer charged with the duty of making 
promotions and appointments in the clerical establishment of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Presses? 

(h) Is it a fact that in inaking promotions and appointments in the 
clerical establishment of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery has to rely on the reports made by 
the New Delhi Press ^ 

(c) Will Government please lay a statement on the table of this House 
sho'^ving the dates of promotion and the dates of termination of probation, 
of the men promoted to the posts 'of assistants and upper scale clerks 
in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since September, 1983 ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(h) Due consideration is given by the Controller to reports submitted by 
the Manager of the Press. 

(c) One man was promoted as Assistant on 1st September, 1933, and 
terminated his probation on 28th February, 1934. Another was promoted 
as clerk on 29th December, 1933, and is still on probation. 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Money Orders issued and paid. 

220. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish a 
statement showing the total number of money orders (i) issued and (ii) 
paid, with their respective values, during the year 1932-38? ^ 
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(b) How many of these money orders were issued and paid from the 
Bengal and Assam Circle (exeludmg Calcutta) and from Calcutta, respec¬ 
tively, and what was the total value? What was the percentage of these 
money orders as compared with the total number for the whole of India ? 

(c) Out of the total Savings Bank Accounts of 689,676 in the Bengal 
and Assam Circle in the year 1932-33, how many accounts were at Calcutta 
and what was the percentage? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: (a) The information is given below: 



No. 

Values. 



Rs. 

Issues 

36,71o,00n 

76,21,99,000 

Payments 

37,093,000 

78,80,38,000 


{b) and (c). Information is being collected and will be laid on the table 
in due course. 

Amount realised from Inland and Foreign Telegrams. 

221. Mr. B. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that during the year 19B2-33 
inland and foreign telegrams to the value of Bs. 1,92,15,000, were dealt 
with by the Telegraph Department? 

(b) If so, will Government please state how on the receipt side of the 
Telegraph Branch a sum of Es. 2,55,60,062 has been shown, being 
Es. 1,55,13,022 as telegraph share of sale of postage stamps and 
Es. 1,00,47,040 telegraph charges realised in cash? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No; the tigure quoted bv the 
Honourable Member is that for net message revenue. 

(b) The sums of Es. 1,55,13,022 and Eb. 1,00,47,040 represent the 
gross receipts of the Telegraph Branch on account of the telegraph share 
of sale stamps and telegraph charges realised in cash, respectively. The 
sum of Es. 1,92,15,000 represents the net receipt, Es, 1,90,28,297 

as shown at the bottom of page 37 of the Annual Eeport plus Es. 1,86,984 
shown in page 40 thereof the latter being the net message revenue of the 
Hadio Branch. *’ 

New Eoads, Parks and Places of Ebcreatton constructed in 

Delhi. 

222. Mr, S, G. Jog: Will Government please state how many new 
roads, parks and places of recreation have been constructed in Old Delhi 
and New Delhi during the last three years? How many of these losids, 
parks and places of recreation have been named after some important 
personages, and how many are not so named? Will Government please 
state to what authority suggestions in the matter should be forwarded? 

G. S. Bajpai: An answer to the first two parts of the question 
w'ill he laid on the table as soon as certain information which has been 
called for is received. As regards the last part I would inform the Honour¬ 
able Member that suggestions should be made to the Municipality con¬ 
cerned. 
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Disability Pension to Military Esibloybes invalided DXJEiNa the 

Great War. 

223. Mr, S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to their 
.answer to parts (a) and (e) of starred question No. 1544, dated the 
5th December, 1982, stating that the rule, given in bracket (commence¬ 
ment of pension with effect from the date on which an individual ceases 
10 be borne on the effective establishment), applies only to pension claims 
prescribed in para. 44 of the Financial Eegulations, Part I ? 

(b) Will they please state in what way the preferment of claim referred 
to in starred question No. 838 of the 21su March, 1933, violated the 
limitation pi escribed in para. 44 referred to in part (a) above? 

(c) Are there not more than one ofiBcinl acknowledgment of the indi- 
viduals claim being preferred by him? 

(d) Will Government please refer to unstarred question No. 290 of 
the 29th March, 1932, in Vvhich their attention was drawn to the prevalence 
of a practice in the Army Department, Government of India, in accord¬ 
ance with which proved and acceptable claims were admitted by them with 
offeet from any date that they chose, and to their reply which was in the 
negative ? 

(e) To what extent do Government intend to abide by their owa 
regulations, answers to questions given in this house and by tlieir orders 
on the first part of Eecommendation No. YII of the War Pensions 
Oommittee ? 

(/) Have they not accepted Eecommendation No. VII, given in bracket 
(A pension sanctioning authority may grant full arrears if he is satisfied 
with the explanation for the delay) stating ‘'this part of Eecommendation 
is in conformity with the existing practice”? 

Mr. G. R, P. Tottenham: The question is being examined and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Clerks working in certain eioes. 

224. Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) With reference to Sardar Sant Singh's 
starred question No. 1456, dated the 20th December, 1933, will Govern¬ 
ment be* pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the names, and 
the Provinces which they belong to, of the clerks working in the 
ing offices: 

(i) Central Board of Eevenue, 

(ii) Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch, 

(iii) Eailway Clearing Accounts, and 

(iv) Director General, Indian Medical Service ? 

(h) With reference to jiait (d) of Sardar Sant Singh's question referred 
to in part (a) above, wdll Government be pleased to state the names of 
the, recruiting officers for the above-mentioned offices? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The information, -which oouid only 
be obtained with considerable labour, is not of a kind which it seems to 
me reasonable for Government to supply. As has been explained on 
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several occasions in this House, the Government of India have not under¬ 
taken to secure representation for Provinces in the services under their 
control which are recruited on an all-India basis. 

(b) I place on the table a statement showing the appointing authorities 
for xissistants and Clerks in these ofi&ces. 


Name, of Office. 


CJentral Board of Bevenue 


Imperial Ctoimcil of Agrieul- 
tural Besearch. 

Railway Clearing Accotints 
OjBBee. 

OfGice of the Director General, 
Indian Medical Service. 


Statement. 

Appointing authority. 

For Assistants. For Glerhs. 


For Assistants belonging to the 
Imperial Secretariat Serv’ice, 
Class II—Central Board of 
Revenue. 

For other Assistants—Secretary, 
Central Board of Bevenue, 
Vice-Chairman 


Secretary, Central 
Board of Revenue. 


Vice-Chairman. 


Director, Clearing Accounts Director, Clearing Aq* 
Office. counts Office. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Deputy Director Gen- 
Medical Service. oral, Indian Medical 

Service. 


DEATH OF PANDIT SHAMLAL NEHEU. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, the House will hear with regret of the death of Pandit Sh&mlal 
Nehru who was a Member of this House for four years, and it is the 
general desire of Honourable Members that you, Mr. President, should be 
requested to convey the condolences of this House to the late Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru’s bereaved family. Pandit Shamlal Nehru was a member 
of the Swaraj Party in the old days, of which Party we have a few honoured 
members left in this House. There is one sitting here on my left (Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh) and my Honourable friend sitting behind me (Mr. 
S. C. Mitra) was the whip of that Party, and you, Sir, were also a very 
prominent member of that Party in those days. We would like to convey 
our condolences—especially of those Members who were the colleagues of 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru in the old days. I personally did not know Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru, but I understand he was a most useful Member of this 
House—quiet, unassuming, but always ready to do his duty and take his 
part in the work of this House. Mr. President, I trust you will convey 
to his bereaved family our sincerest condolences. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh fiMussaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, with the permission of the Deputy Leader of my Party, I 
‘oeg to associate myself and my friends with all that has been said by my 
Honourable friend on my right, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Sir, Pandit Shamlal 
Nehru came here as a member of the Swaraj Party at the end of 1923. 
He was with us till the Assembly was dissolved in 1926. He was, as you 
know, a nephew of that distinguished countryman of ours, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. I had the privilege of being a member of the Swaraj Party along 
with you and Pandit Sharnlal Nehra. He was constantly present in the 
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.House, and attentive to his duties. He was a man of genial disposition, 
and a stout patriot. By his death the cause of public activities, not only 
111 the United Provinces, but in the country generally, has suffered a great 
deal. He belonged. Sir, to a very cultured family. I know Ms family 
intimately, and, I dare say, that Pandit Shamlal Nehru has left a large 
number of friends and .admirers to mourn his death. I associate myself 
with my friend in requesting you to be so pleased as to convey our feel¬ 
ings of sincere sorrow and condolence at the death of Pandit Shamlal 
Nehru. He was a comparatively young man, and from what \^e know 
from the papers he died as the result of paralysis. Sir, death under these 
circumstances is very tragic, and I have no doubt that his family will 
fierive some consolation from the fact that sorrow shared is sorrow sootlierl. 
This House as a whole mourns the death of such a patriot, and I n^ain 
repeat my request that you vill be iDleased to convev to his bereaved 
; unily our sincere regrets and condolence. 

Mr. .4, Das {Benares and CTorakii])nr Divisions; Non-Muliamniadan 
Kural): Sir, witli tiie (-(Uirtesy of niy Pro-Deputy Leader, I wish to associate 
myself and niy Party with everything that has been said about the late 
Pandit Shuialal Xelirii. 1 had the privilege of knowing him and his late 
lamented uncle somewhat intimately. Though I never belonged to that 
Party, our relations were very cordial, and I heartily endorse, on behalf 
of myself and the other members of my Party, all that has been said about 
his death, and request you kindly to convey to the members of his family 
our deep sense of sorrow and sympathy. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muliam- 
madan Bural); Sir, the Leader of my Pai’ty has asked me to- associate 
his Party and myself with all that has been said by the previous speakers 
about the jjassing away of one of my very dear personal friends. Sir, 
Pan4it Shamhd Nehru was a very charming friend and a very open-hearted 
public man. Pandit Shamlal Nehru and T were associated in a manageT*ial 
and editorial capacity with ,the running of the Independent —the first 
great newsjjaper of the United Provinces. We wei'e also associated when 
Bepin Cluindra Pal resigned his editorship of the Democmt, of which 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru was the founder, in the running, of that paper. 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru filled a large space in the public life of the United 
Provinces. During Mrs. Besant s Home Pule propaganda, days, when his 
xmcle, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, was still a conseiyative, Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru plunged Intp, that movement with gi'eat enthusiasm. His 
hold on Ihs uncle was great, because he constantly quarrelled with him 
when he differed from himand the> members of the Swa^ra] Paity and the 
Official ^Members of this House who were then Members are aware that 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru, even when the fight became fervent, was always 
in a genial mood, and, in the lobbies, the most perfect companion. It is 
very sad to eontenqdate. Sir, that death should have -snatched away one 
of the finest public men of the United Provinces. Latterly, he retired 
from public life owing to differences with the National Congress Party, but 
he did not carry his differences to the point of coming into the Councils. T 
was’ looking forward to Pandit Shamlal Nehriileadingin Allahabad and else¬ 
where the Congress movement into the Legislature, Sir, his death at tliis 
time is a great national loss, a calamity to the United Provinces. Sir, his 
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armour was his honest thought and simple truth his utmost skill. It is 
painful to contemplate that one Member after another of this House is 
passing away. In the midst of life w’e seem to be in death, and words 
cannot picture the sorrow* that is coming on the country and on us by the 
passing away of one friend after another. Sir, I deeply feel that Pandit 
Shamlal Neiiru should have been snatched away by the cruel hand of 
death. I know his family lies prostrate in sorrow at his death. I request 
you to convey the grief of my Party as well as of the other Parties in this 
House to the bereaved family to whom my heart goes. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Sidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sii% on 
behalf of the European Group, I desire to associate myself with the senti¬ 
ments expressed by the previous speakers on the sad death of my great 
friend, Pandit Shamlal Nehru. Sir, as one of the oldest Members of this 
Assembly, 1 had the privilege of working with him in this House for about 
three or four years, and I can only repeat what my friend, ^Ir. Banga 
Iyer, has just said that during that period he endeared himself to one and 
all. Although a member of the Swaraj Party, his line was always straight 
and honest, and I know that he was a friend of Government and Govern¬ 
ment could always dejjend on him for giving an honest view although it 
was against even the wishes of his revered uncle. India is all the poorer 
by the loss of tluit great Indian. In this House he was loved by all, not 
only for his honesty of purpose, but for bis jovial disposition, and it will 
be a long tune before we can find another Shamlal. On behalf of this 
Group, I desire you to associate us in this expression of sympathy with 
the bereaved family. 

Six Mxiliammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muhau' 
I'ludan Kural): Sir, like the Bihar earthquake, this House has been leeeiv- 
ing shocks nearly every day. It is for the third time during the last four 
or five days that we have to mourn the loss of another old friend and 
colleague of ours. Pandit Shamlal Nehru, as has already been pointed 
out, was a Member of the Second Legislative Assembly, the Assembly 
whose mark for its ability and for doing the best work for the country will 
always remain in the history of this House. Although a member of the 
Swaraj Party, Pandit Shamlal Nehru was free from all spite and venom. 
He was very jovial and friendly and w^as always smiling, and really It was 
a sight to see him joking and meeting friends in the lobbies. He was 
very popular not only with the Non-Official Members of the House, but 
with the Officials as well. It is really very sad to see that death has 
snatched him away from us. He was a prominent figure in the United 
Provinces, as has already been said. I sineerelv condole with Ins talented 
wife, who took a very prominent part in the public movements of the United 
Provinces and also with his equally talented and worthy daughter, who 
is the first Lady Advocate of the Allahabad High Court. I also sympathise 
with his only son. who occupies the rank of an Officer in , the British 
Forces; and I request you. Sir, to convey our condolences to all the 
members of the bereaved family, i 

i ‘ : . - , , 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Matter (Leader of the House): Sir, I 
had not the pleasure of knowing Pandit Shamlal Nehru personally, but, 
from what I have heard of him, he was a man of great personal charm 
::and W9S a most popular figure in this House. I remember, when I first 
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becair»e a Member of this House, to have seen him in the lobby. He 
could not keep himself away from this place. Bir, I associate myself and 
this side of the House with the expressions of sorrow and sympathy with 
the bereaved family and I join in the request that has been made to,you,. 

Mr. PresMent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I knew 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru as a. colleague in this House for over three years 
and worked in close co-operation vith him as a member of the Swaraj 
Party. Honourable Members, who enjoyed his personal friendship, like 
mvself, have testified to his charming personality. He was one of the 
most popular Members of this House and he was loved by every one. It 
will be my duty to convey to the family of Pandit Shamlal Nehru the 
deep sorrow of this House at the loss of one of their popular colleagues. 


ELECTION OP THE STANDINO FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamukham Chetty): I have to 
inform the Assembly that the following Members have been elected to 
the Standing Finance Committee, namely: 

(1) Mr. J. Pamsay Scott, 

(2) Eai Bahadur S. 0, Mukherjee, 

(3) Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, ' 

(4j Mr. G. Morgan, 

(5} Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 

(6) Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil, 

(7) Lala Eameshwar Prasad Bagla, 

(8) Mr. S. G. Jog, 

(9) Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, 

(10) K'lmwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, 

(11) Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 

(12) Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 

(13) Maulvi Muhammad Sbafee Daoodi, and 
(14j Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by the 
Honourable Sir George Schuster on the 16th March, 1934: 

**That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 18^ to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax; further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise 
Duty) Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.** 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I regret that 
I wf,s not in the House while my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, was 
•delivering the earlier part of his speech on ]\Iourlay, though I was able 
to be here before he had completed his speech. Had I known that Mr. 
Mitra was about to speak on the Hinance Bill, 1 should have at once 
hastened to the House, for I should have been quite sure that in discussing 
ijhe Finance Bill he would not mention finance, but that he would direct his 
attention to the administration in Bengal and the condition of the terrorist 
prisoners or detenus. I have had, however, the advantage of reading care¬ 
fully my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra's speech. I understand that he 
was very anxious and that certain Honourable Members of this House 
were anxious on his behalf, that he should have a reply to what he said. 
He shall have a reply. 

The first count in Mr. Mitra*s indictment against the Government was 

series of allegations against the conduct of the troops in the Midnapore 
^strict of Bengal. The Honourable Member read out a very long series 
of allegations and statements. I understood him to make a complaint 
that, when on previous occasions he had adopted this procedure, the 
Government had not given any definite reply to these allegations. Well, 
Sir, the Honourable Member is very familiar with the procedure in this 
House. He knows perfectly well how to elicit information from the 
■Government; no one better. A great many of the questions that I ha ^3 
to answer in this House emanate from my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
and he is well aware that, if he wants information on points like these, 
it is easy for him to put down a question, and that, after due inquiry 
has been made, he will receive an answer. And he must also be perfectly 
well aware that, when he makes a series of elaborate and detailed allega¬ 
tions in this House in the course of a debate, it is quite impossible for 
any Government Member to get up during the remainder of that debate 
and make any categorical statement about incidents which are alleged 
to have taken place in Bengal. When he wishes to elicit information 
shout affairs in the Midnapore district, even durins: the present Session, 
the Honourable Member has put down a very detailed question in regard 
to certain allegations of ill-treatment by civil officers and, I think, also 
by troops. To that question I gave a full answer, I should think less than 
a month ago. And I think that that answer showed that the facts on 
which thf- Honourable Member relied had really been distorted out of ^11 
Teeognition. I cannot give any categorical answer now to the alle^atians 
that the Honourable Member has brought to the notice of this House, 
But this much I can say, that a number of allegations on these lines have 
within the last few months been examined by the Government of Bengal, 
and I think I am right in saying that in general they have been found 
^by the Government of Bengal to be very greatly exaggerated, even if there 
w-as any foundation for them at all. It is difficult, in view of what has 
been going on recently in the Midnapur district, to resist the conelusion 
that a deliberate campaign of misrepresentation has been launched there, 
nevertheless, the Honourable Member has made himself responsive for 
these statements in this House, or at any rate has drawn the attention of 
the Hoiise to these statements, and I should like to treat them as T would 
a question, and I will ask Ihe Government of Bengal to let me have a 
report about them. 

Now. Sir, in the course of his speech, my Honourable friend. Mr. 
Mitra, referred to the functions of the troops in Bengal, and he suggested 

B 
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that it AVHb unfortxmate that they should be employed on duties of this 
nature such as they a^re performing in the Midnapur district. Well, Sir, 

I would remind the House that the troops in this country are maintained, 
not only for purposes of defence against external enemies, but for purposes 
of giving aid to the civil power in internal emergencies. That is a per¬ 
fectly well recognised function of the troops, and it is, in accordance with 
those duties of giving aid to the civil power, that the troops are now being 
employed in Bengal. I need hardly remind the House of the very valuable 
resales that have been achieved through the presence of the troops in 
Bengal. The House will perhaps remember that in the autumn of 1932^ 
at a time when the terrorist menace was very much more serious than 
it is now, the Government of India decided that it was necessary to 
r6inforc‘c the civil authorities by despatching to Bengal two brigades of 
troops, and the anticipations with which those troops were de'^patched have 
been enthely fulfilled. The situation now is far better than it was in 
those dark days of the autumn of 1932 (Applause), and though I do not 
in any way wish to minimise the efforts and the devotion of the civil 
officers, we must recognise that a groat part of the credit for that result, 
is clue to the presence of the troops. (Tlear, hear.) The troops have had 
in Bengal two effects, indirect and direct. Indirectly they have undoubt¬ 
edly encouraged the civil officers and the w^ell-disposed population, and 
I think it is not unfair to say that they have brought a new spirit of 
confidence into tlie country. Apart from that, they have also been 
employed directly in aid of the civil powrer, particularly in the districts- 
of Chittagong and Midnapur, the two worst plague spots of terrorism in 
Bengal. They have been able, particularly in Chittagong, to achieve very 
impcjrtant direct results in co-operation with the civil authorities. I do 
hope, Sir, that nothing will be said or done in this House which would 
have the effect of trying to discredit the work of the troops in Bengal. 
(Hear, hear.) I have seen a number of reports in connection with their* 
work, and I have seen nothing to suggest that their discipline has in any 
way fallen short of its usual exemplary^ standard. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, the second count in the Honourable Member's indictment 
of the Government policy was in connection with the detention of persons, 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, the problem of the 
detenus. I coiifess I was astonished at the charge that was made by the- 
Honourable Member in regard to that policy. He said, talking of the 
Government, *‘do they think, by merely keeping in restraint a few thousand 
• boys and young men*in jail, they will kill the idea of patriotism and love 
of one's own country?" Now, Sir, this problem of the detenus is fortu¬ 
nately practically confined to Bengal. Does the Honourable Member think 
that We are keeping these young men in detention in order to ki!J the 
idea of patriotism? Are there no patriots in other Provinces of India? 
(JFferar, hear.) Has Bengal the monopoly of patriotism? Or, is it not 
rather that Bengal has, w’hat is I am afraid very nearly, a monopoly of 
soniethirg very different, and that is political murder? (Hear, hear.') I 
think my Honourable friend would really on reflection acknowledge that 
what we are seeking to repress is not patriotism, but murder (Hear, hear), 
and that is the justification for the policy of keeping these young men 
under restraint. T admit that the Honourable Member mav arsrue that the 
information on wdiieh w’e act with regard to particular individuals is wrong, 
that we are mistaken in believing them to be terrorists, but at any rate- 
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ho xousG give us credit for believing tliat and for taking that action ^ole’y 
beciiuso we do fully believe that they are terrorists. And I would also 
ask him to remember, if he has any doubts about the information cu 
which we act, that w’e do check our information; the Government of Bengal 
check their information by putting it before two Judges and it does not 
seem to me, Sir, a reasonable conjecture that we could be wrong in our 
facts in more than a very small percentage of cases 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bural): I rem^ember the Honourable Member saying that as regards 
State Prisoners, their cases are put before the Judges and not about the 
vast majority of detenus who are not State Prisoners under Beguiation III 
of 1818, but are detained under the Bengal Criminal Law (Supplemental^) 
Act. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: With regard to State Prisoners, in 
th“ matter of those State Prisoners who are confined for terrorism, we 
follow exactly the same procedure as is followed by the Government of 
Bengal under their Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, and no one Is 
held under Begulation HI in respect of terrorism unless his case lias been 
put belore tw'o Judges. 

Now, Sir, I do not want to misunderstand the Honourable Member, 
but 1 do think that, if he is misunderstood, he has to some extent himself 
to thank for it. Complaining of repression he says: *'By repression you 
can keep even the noblest feeling under suppression for some time”, I 
would invite him to make it clear that when he is talking of these noble 
feelings that we are repressing, he is not referring to the desire to murder 
Government officials and their families. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: 1 never meant murder in any way. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am perfectly certain that the Hon- 
t curable Member did not mean that, but his language is open to that 
construction, 

Then^ the Honourable Member asks,—and I make no complaint of his 
asking,—what is to be the end of it? It is right that he and we should 
try to look ahead to the end of this problem, but the end of it, as T see 
' it, must be the extirpation of these ideas which bring discredit and shame 
on the Province of Bengal. Quite apart from considerations of rrorality 
and iiumanity which make an appeal to any man of ordinary feeling, I 
am certain that the Honourable Member revises, as clearly as I do, the 
harm that is done to the interests of his own country by the continuance 
of this movement, the feelings of distrust and estrangement that are 
engendered, the handle that is given to the opponents of political reform, 
the mateiial loss that is caused to a poor Province by having to spend 
enormous sums of money on maintaining a large police force in order to 
deal with this movement, and the diversion of the energies of the admi- 
nistratioix to such a large extent from the more beneficent activities to 
which they should be directed and their concentration on this miserable 
problem. But, Sir, when I ask myself, how this movement is to be 
brought to an end, I have to remember the type of men we are dealing 
with, and so far as one can Judge it, their mentality. We have tried in 
r the past, when conditions appeared to improve, the effects of leniency. 
Wo have tried amnesties, we have released these men; but time after time 
they have gone back to their old practices. Now, Sir, I feel that people 
I like the terrorists who believe in force will only be converted by realising 
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that force will not succeed, and that is Ihje lesson that we are endeavour¬ 
ing to bring home to them now. When once that is clear, I shou’d hope 
that manv of the present detenus will discard these ideas and endeavour 
to resume a normal life; and I am perfectly certain that when that 
moniout occurs, if it does occur, no one will be better pleased than the 
Government of Bengal. 

Sir, I do not think I need detain the House long on the third count 
in the Honourable Member’s indictment of Government. He complained 
of the sjstem of classification of prisoners. That is an old topic of discus¬ 
sion in this House, and I would remind the House, as I have reminded 
them many times before, that they did have a certain share of the respons¬ 
ibility,—do not want to disclaim the responsibility of Government? 
for one moment,—^but they did have a certain share in the respons¬ 
ibility for the inauguration of this policy of classification. It was in 
response to a strong demand from the House,—I suppose it was nofe this 
House, but its predecessor,—^that Government took up this question of 
establishing a new classification of prisoners, and it was very largely in 
consultation with the Leaders of Parties in this House that Government 
came eventually to their conclusions. The Honourable Member com¬ 
plained that, before this present policy was introduced, there used to be a 
class of special prisoners receiving special privileges, but that, if 1 under¬ 
stand him aright, we have now abolished that special class. Well, Sir, I 
6hink that betrays some misunderstanding on the part of the Honourable 
Member of the actual position. The special class, which was in existence 
before our new rules were made, was a very limited class and we deli¬ 
berately continued that class in class A under the present system. Class 
A under the present system reproduces the special class of the old days. 
But, in the old days, apart from this very limited special class other 
prisoneis all went into one class. That was where a big change was made, 
because we now put them into two classes, B and C. C is the ordinary 
prisoner and B is the prisoner w''ho, owing to his standard of living and 
various ether considerations of that kind, is considered to be entitled to 
somewhat better treatment. I do not say, Sir, that this system has 
worked altogether without friction or without difficulty for the jail autho¬ 
rities, but I think that on the whole, as far as public opinion is concerned, 
it has been an improvement on the system that preceded it, and we 
certainly do not wash in any way to go back on the principles that were 
sett'cd some vears ago. I would just call attention to one point in which 
1 think the Honourable Member will himself admit that he is labouring 
under a misapprehension. He said that, so far as the political prisoners 
are concerned, they are alwavs classed as C class and very few in cinss B, 
and he went on to say: *‘When anybody is accused of a"political offence, 
why should it be concluded that he was not used to a better kind of life 
than that in which he is put?’* Fortunately T am able to check that 
accusation by certain figures in my possession. I imagine that when the 
Honourable Member refers to political prisoners—a term which we do not 
officially recognise—^he has in mind, for instance, the terrorist prisoners 
in tliG Andamuas .... 

Mr, S, 0. Mitra: No, no. I meant mainly the civil disobedience 
prisoners in Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That fortunately is hecomino^ a problem 
of the past; but so far as the terrorist prisoners in the Andamans are 
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concernetl, it may interest the House to know that at the present moment 
thi»re are in B class 66, and in C class 95—so that, roughly speaking, 
there are two B class for every three C class. That, I think, is quite 
suiBcient to show that, so far as that class of prisoner is concerned, it 
cannot be said that they are always classed as C class and very few in. 
class B. 

I think I have said enough to give the House an ans’wer to the main 
contentions advanced in the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
and that I need not detain them any longer from the consideration of such 
matters as rates of income-tax and the misfortunes of the salt tax-payers. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, the House has heard with great interest the speech of my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Home Member, on a subject in which many are interested. 

I propose to deal with an entirely different matter, but I do appeal to the' 
House to give me the same attention that they gave to the Honourable the 
Home Member. I am going to talk about finance. When the Finance 
Member comes to this House with a demand for supplies, I think it is only 
fair that we should give him credit for his policy of retrenchment during 
the last five years. Not being in the secrets of Government, it is very 
difficult to apportion praise and blame, but knowing human nature as we 
^11 do, I think I -would be justified in saying that if the Finance Member 
had not been very persistent and had not most energetically pursued the 
policy of retrenchment, we should not have seen the results that we do 
today, specially with regard to the Army. All Departments like to see a 
little money up their sleeves; and it is the duty of the Finance Member 
to see that they keep nothing up their sleeves and that they are always a 
little short, and then alone will he be certain that the administration is 
run without extravagance. Having given the Finance Member due credit, 
may I ask him to realise the position of Provincial Finance Members? 
They cannot put on taxation by a stroke of the pen as my Honourable friend. 
Sir George Schuster, does. They cannot raise income-tax; they cannot 
raise customs duties; they have to look about for other ways and means, 
much more difficult, and it is my desire today to draw the attention of this 
House to the condition of Provincial Governments and specially of the 
Province which I have the honour to represent. 

In 1921-22, the revenue of the Bombay Presidency was 15,09 lakhs. 
The latest figures show that our revenue has dwindled to Es. 

12 ooN. 26 lakhs. It -was in the year 1930 that our revenues dropped 
by two crores. Now, let me warn the Honourable House which is 
accustomed to think and talk in very large figures—50 and 60 crores—^that I 
am talking of a Province, and, therefore, when I do talk in small figures, 
it means a great deal. A drop of Es. two crores in a year for a Province 
is a problem^:llich I unhesitatingly say that no Province has faced in the- 
history of British India; and that the deficit in the case of Bombay would 
have continued to this day had it not been for the energetic measures of 
the Government of Bombay and its Legislative Council who insisted upon 
retrenchment. In that very year 1930-31, instead of having a deficit of 
Es. two crores, -we had a deficit of Es. 1,81 lakhs. The budget of 1933-34 
is a balanced Budget; but I regret to say that today we cannot claim that 
it is so, and I will explain that a little later on. But I w^ould like to t^iate 
to this House how and why it was possible for the Bombay Government 
to have a so-called balanced Budget for the current year. First, w^e levied 
upon ourselves extra taxation, and, since the year 1921, that is, the 
of the Eeforms, we have taxed ourselves to the extent of about Es. 75 
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lakhs. This extra 75 lakhs did not come out of the pockets of only 
the poorest: it came out of the pockets of those who are supposed to be 
able to afford it. It was such taxes as motor fees, electricity duty, tobacco 
duty, tolls, increase in court-fees and stamps, bookie’s tax, entertainment 
tax and taxes of this kind. That accounts for 75 lakhs out of the deficit 
of tw^o crores. Then, the Government of Bombay w^ere able, without a 
change of excise policy, to tighten up the administration so as to prevent 
leakage and illicit distHlatioii from wdiich we got another 50 lakhs, making 
a crore and a quarter. Another 75 lakhs we got from retrenchment making 
the tw''o crores. 

Now^ Sir, it is alw^ays difficult to give precise figures with regard to re¬ 
trenchment, but I can give the House a few salient facts wdiich will enable 
them to judge wdiat this retrenchment means. The Cabinet has been cut 
down from seven to four. The trip to the Hills has been cut out. Those 
are tw^o salient facts. Then, Mr. President, retrenchment, ruthless retrench¬ 
ment, in the staff and establishments of the Bombay Presidency has been 
carried out. We have had a retrenchment of ten per cent, throughout, and 
in some Departments there has been retrenchment to the extent of 25 per 
cent, specially in the Public Works Department. Sir, my friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, was talking yesterday or the day before on the question of 
the cost of living as compared wdth the pay of establishments, and he 
stated that today the cost of living w^as "Uie same as the cost of living in 
1914, and although he would not lay dowm a policy, wdiat I believe he 
ineant to infer was that a policy of cutting dowm pays to the level of 1914 
would be justified. The Bombay Government have not done that. Pay 
went up due to higher cost of living, and my friend, the Finance Member, 
has got all the figures, i am not going to weary the House with figures. 
Pay went up, and I have a lively recollection of the percentage by which 
it did so, but notwithstanding our paying more to all our establishments, 
gazetted and non-gazetted, notwithstanding the Lee concessions, today our 
establishment charges in Bombay are no higher than in 1914, and that, I 
claim, is a feat performed by the Bombay Government and by its Legislative 
Council who insisted upon retrenchment and who agitated and ceaselessly 
agitated till that retrenchment was carried out. I give the credit to both 
the Government and the Council. I have a lively recollection of what the 
Council w^as able to do in the year 1922. Some time before retrenchment 
became an absolute necessity, I remember the opposition coming to Govern¬ 
ment and saying: “If you do not cut dowm your Budget by a certain figure, 
w'e will refuse to pass your Budget, transferred and reserved”,—and wdiat 
did the Government do,—and I w^as a Member of the Government then. 
We said: “All right,—^w'e accept your terms”, without knowing how v'd 
were going to do it. There w^as no time to consider. We knew it meant 
n certain percentage cut all round; W’e ordered the Departments to put up 
proposals on the basis of a certain percentage and told them that wo would 
consider them in a few days. That was how’ retrenchment w'as carried out. 

Now, Mr. President, I have shown you how this two crores is made up. 
But these are mere figures, and figures do not redly make you realise what 
the Presidency has been through and how it is suffering duo to this policy of 
retrenchment and higher taxation. My friend, Mr. Millar, gave you the 
incidence of taxation in India. My figures do not quite agree with liis. 
Mine, I believe, are the latest figures. I will give them again. In Bombay 
excluding debt charges of the three Presidency Oorpoz'ations and the assess- 
znents of alienated lands, the incidence of taxation per head is Bs. 6*4; 
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Bengal I'S, Madras 3*5, U. P. 2-4, Punjab 4-6, C. P* 3, Bihar and Orissa 
1'3, Burma stands second with 6*3 incidence ol taxation per head. That 
is how we have taxed ourselves. Every man. woman and child in Bombay 
is paying taxation to the extent of 6*4 ... . 

Dr, ZiauddiB Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural); Provincial and Imperial ? 

Sir CowaS]! Jehangir: . . . .while Burma is paying 6*3, and I repeat, the 
lowest is Bihar and Orissa with 1*3, and the next is Bengal with 1-8. That 
shows you the extent to which we have taxed ourselves. But, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, what with these retrenchments and what with this extra taxation,— 
you, who have had considerable experience, will realise that this extra taxa¬ 
tion and this retrenchment does not come without a certain amount of 
sacrifice. The Bombay Presidency has two ports out of the four major 
ports in India. We have within our boundaries three most important indus¬ 
trial centres, Bombay, Alimedabad and Sholapur. Now, Sir, all the extra 
cost that a Province must bear due to having ports and industrial centres 
is borne by the Provincial Government, while all taxes derived from trade 
and industry are taken by my Honourable'friend, the Finance Member. 
That is where we consider the injustice conies in. Then, due to our having 
these ports and industrial centres, our cost of living is higher, and, therefore, 
our wage bill is higher. 5iVe pay higher wages in Bombay than in most other 
Pro\inces. Our clerks cost more. Sir, we have to provide for considerably 
more service than most Provinces in India, due to our position, and all 
that extra service is borne by the Provincial Government. We have con- 
•siderably slowed down, due to retrenchment, the development of all nation¬ 
building departments. I am sorry to have to admit,—^I regret it,—that 
due to this retrenchment today we have got beds, which are compulsorily 
kept, empty in the hospitals of Bombay. I can just give one instance. 
It was in 1926 that we got a donation of five lakhs for a wing to a hospital. 
It was completed in 1928 and well equijiped, and, so far as I know, until 
1933 those beds were empty and unoccupied, because there was no main¬ 
tenance money provided in the Budget, and some beds, which had been 
occupied in certain Government hospitals ever since those hospitals were, 
constructed 50 or 60 years ago, have to remain vacant today due to retrench¬ 
ment. That is how we have carried out retrenchment. And, again, Mr. 
President, does it not have any effect upon the administration of the Pro¬ 
vince, upon the efficiency of that administration? If my Honourable friend 
-sitting opposite, the official representative of my Presidency, could open 
his lips on which there is at present a pad-lock, he would tell you what it 
has meant to the administration of our Province, how difficult it is with 
staffs whose official life is uncertain—^how difficult it is to carry on the 
administration. We have borne all this without a voice having b^en 
raised in this Assembly, thimighout these vears. We have borne all tins 
in order to shoulder our own responsibilities and make our Budget a 
balanced Budget. But, Mr. President, what do we find? We find today 
that notwithstanding all the efforts, that we have made, we have not 
got a balanced Budget. So much for our condition. 

Now, I shali go on to the constitutional aspect of the ease. My Honour¬ 
able friend, the Finance Member, in his speech stated—^these are his actual 
^ords: 

“We have also in the&e days to consider cur policy with son^e regard to the 
various proposals for Federal Fmance which are such an impoxtant part of the 
doiistitutional Plan.“ 
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Then, later on, to be absolutely fair to my friend, and to quote him* 
completely,—leave out a part, he continues: 

“Nor can we attempt to take* upon our shoulders the responsibility for dealing with-* 
the problems of Provincial Governments.*' 

What are the proposals in the White Paper, and how do we visualise the* 
future relations between the Central Government and the Provinces ? The 
two main proposals are, firstly, that when surplus Central Eevenues are* 
available, they should be distributed to ail the Provinces in proportion to 
their shares of personal income-tax on the basis of residence of income-tax 
payers, and, secondly, that likewise half of the revenue from the jute 
export tax should be returned to the jute growing Provinces. This is the 
foundation laid in the White Paper for the relations between the Centre and' 
the Provinces. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster (Finance Member): Was my 
Honourable friend quoting exactly from the White Paper ? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: No. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Because I may remind my Honour¬ 
able friend, if he wishes to refer to the White Paper, that the White Paper 
lays down that at least half of the export duty on jute shall be given to llie- 
jute exporting Provinces from the very first day of the new Constitution, 
but as regards the distribution of income-tax, no steps shall be taken for* 
a definite period at the beginning, and, thereafter, it should be dependent > 
upon the financial position of the Centre. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I quite agree, but they were both to come into* 
operation after the new Constitution began to function. In the first case, 

I admit, although it appears second on the list, the jute growing Provinces 
are to get relief, and if, after giving up a certain percentage in perpetuity 
of the income-tax to the Central Government, the Central Government were 
able to balance their Budget and have a surplus then that surplus was to 
be given in certain proportions to the Provinces. If, long before the Con¬ 
stitution comes into operation, a part of the policy is put into operation and’ 
a part is completely neglected, I do think that we have a right to call upon 
the Finance Member to explain what his successor is going to do, and how 
far this attempt to put a policy that was to come into effect after the new 
Constitution was working—^how far that attempt is going in the next few 
years. 

Sir, I shall just give you a few illuminating figures about the Meston 
Settlement. Under the Meston Settlement, Bombay had to contribute* 
Es. 56 lakhs a year to the Central Government and Bengal Es, 63 lakhs. 
Under that Settlement, the total amount that Bombay would have paid to 
the Central Government was Es. 3,36 lakhs, the total amount that Bengal 
would have paid to the Central Government was Es. 3,78 lakhs. The total' 
amount paid up to date by Bombay is Es. 2,86 lakhs, the total amount paid’ 
by Bengal up to date is Es. 63 laldis. We have got a remission of Es. 60^ 
lakhs, Bengal has received a remission of Es. 3,15 lakhs. That shows liow 
far the Meston Settlement went wrong. I am making no assertion that 
Bengal did not deserve that assistance. But I am pointing out what the 
Meston Settlement believed would be the contribution of the Provinces and 
to what extent we were made to pay while another Province was let off. 
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Now, Sir, we are up against a new problem. There has been a diversion 
of trade from our port of Bombay to other ports to which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, referred most pointedly in his speech. I am not going* 
into that part of the question just now. I see in the papers a speech made 
by the Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, delivered only two 
days ago, in which there are a considerable number of details, and I hope 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, who will have a chance of speaking, 
will make that point much more clear to this House and make it realise 
how we are suffering and how unjustified that suffering is. But, Sir, w’hat 
I desire to point out is that, in order to meet this menace, the Bombay 
Government are just now legislating to give up a revenue of Es. 18J lakhs 
and the deficit in our budget will be to that extent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think surely my Honourable 
friend is not quite correct about that. The whole of the 18| lakhs will not 
fall on the Bombay Government’s Budget; I think only Es. 10 lakhs. 

Sir Cowdsli Jehangir: But who is going to make it up to the Corpora¬ 
tion ? Are you ? If you promise to make it up to the Corporation, I shall 
immediately say that you are right, I pause for a reply. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not think my Honourable 
friend is entitled to put that question to me. I am merely correcting his 
figures. He was talking of the Bombay Government's Budget, and I said 
that the whole of the 18^ lakhs did not fall on the Bombay Government's 
Budget. What the Corporation can do is another matter. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: What I mean to say is somebody will have to make- 
the amount good to the Corporation, and I believe that the Corporation will 
look to the Bombay Government to make good, and it will be a deficit in 
the Bombay Government's Budget. And what I am appealing about to 
my Honourable friend just now is that he will make good that deficit from 
the Central Eevenues both to the Bombay Government and the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I will answer my Honourable 
friend. I sent a telegram yesterday announcing that we would allow tlie 
Bombay Corporation to postpone their debt repayment provision which 
amounts to Es. nine lakhs, and, therefore, their loss will in that way be 
made up at least in the next year's Budget. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I am very glad to hear the statement just made 
by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, and I am certain we shall 
be grateful even for small mercies. I have not been able to judge exactly 
straight off and just now’' with regard to the concession he has announced, 
but we are grateful to get whatever we can. Now, Sir, what about the 
share of the Bombay Government ? I might perhaps tempt my Honourable 
friend to rise again and give us some information as to what telegram he 
sent last night. Can I tempt him? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: You can tempt me to rise, but I 
have got nothing to say. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Then, let me tell him something about the feelings 
in Bombay. The feelings in Bombay are running high, and that is no 
exaggeration. Feelings in Bombay are running high amongst officials, non- 
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officials, Euroreaiis, Indians, moderates and exireinists. They are running 
high among all classes and creeds. Now Sir. let me without being egotistical 
on behalf of my Province remind the Honourable the Finance ileinber that 
Bombay has stood by the Central Government whenever the Central Gov¬ 
ernment have made a call on Bombay. Let him not forget the days of the 
War Loan when Bombay gave her mite. Whenever the Finance Members 
of the Central Government have come to Bombay for money, have they gone 
away disapyjoiiited? I go further. Again, without desiring to be egotisti¬ 
cal, has there ever been an appeal made in India for any big fund for any 
Province which has not received in Bombay a response equal to any other 
Province in India ? 

An Honourable Member: Including the Congress funds? 

Sir CSowasji Jehangir: Yes, including the Congress funds. That may be 
so. But for all funds, that have been raised in India for any purpose, 
Bombay’s contribution has in most cases been on the top and Bombay 
is by no merais the richest Province. The Bombay people are by no means 
the "richest people in India, and if ibis is doubted, I will only again place 
facts and figures before 3 ’ou. I ajipealed to my Honoiu'able friends behind 
me when I last spoke on this subject, which was only a few days ago, to 
understand our position, or at least to make an attempt to^ understand it. 
I appealed to them to go into the facts and figures with regard to the 
incidence of taxation. I have now given some figures. 1 admit they are 
merely main heads. I am quite jjrepared to supply any of my Honourable 
friends here with further facts and figures. I made that appeal. Having 
made that appeal for their sympathetic consideration, I thought it was my 
duty to give them those facts and figures over w’hich to ponder, and now, 
Mr. President, I am finally going to make an appeal to Government to 
make good this deficit. I am going to make that appeal in the name of 
a Province that has stood by India at every critical juncture of her history. 
I am going to make that appeal, not in the spirit of a beggar. I\Iy FTonour- 
able friends from Bengal have rightly claimed their dues. I come here to 
claim our dues, and I expect to get from every Honourable Member of 
this House the same support that we are prepared to give Bengal to 
remedy her wrongs, and, before this Session closes, I trust that there will 
be a proper reconsideration of our claims from every IMember of Govern¬ 
ment and I trust that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, who, 
this year, due to much higher taxation which this House willy nilly is 
bound to sanction, has large surpluses to distribute. I have not a word to 
say against \vhat he is going to give to Bihar or Bengal, but we are asking 
for a few p^^^.Y lakhs of rupees this year to enable us to carry out and to 
fulfil the one great object which w’e had in view, to balance our Budget. 
I desire that the Government of India wull now enable us to really 
balance our Budget, because we find that it lias become unbalanced 
due to adverse circumstances over wdiich we bad no control, and due to 
a loss of revenue Avhieh we did not anticipate, and which has become 
absolutely necessary for the very life of Bombay. I appeal for a 
sympathetic consideration from every Honourable Member of this House. 

Several Honourable Members: The question be now put. 

Mr. President fTbe Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cbotty): The question 
is that the question be now put. 

The motion w^as adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, perhaps it would be as well if 
I answered first the speech which has just been made by my Honourable 
friend from Bombay. My friend asked, how far are we going in anticipating 
the White Paper proposals in advance of the new Constitution. IMy Honour¬ 
able friend suggested that we had upset that plan. I think he himself, on 
an earlier occasion, used the expression that we had queered the pitch for 
Federal Finance. 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr: I did not personally use that expression, but 
another Honourable friend used it, and I have no objection to it being 
fathered on to me. I have no objection at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg my Honourable friend's 
pardon. I think that was the sentiment that underlay his expression. Well, 
Sir, I had hoped to have the opportunity of the luncheon interval to get 
for myself a copy of the White Paper to which I could refer; but that 
opportunity not having been afforded to me, I must rely upon my memory, 
and I would again put to my Honourable friend the position which I put 
shortly when I intervened in the course of his speech, which is this, that 
tlie White Paper plan leaves the question of any general distribution of 
income-tax to the Provinces to u very uncertain future. There is a certain 
time prescribed after the new Constitution is inaugurated within which no 
transfer of income-tax wdll be made, and, thereafter, the transfer of whatever 
share is decided upon is to be made gradually, while there is further to be 
a power to hold up that process of transfer if the finances of the Central 
'Government do not permit. 

Now, Sir, the point that I want to make is this, that so far as the trans¬ 
fer of a half of the export duty on jute is concerned, that was contemplated 
as something which would be in effect from the very day wdien the new 
'Constitution started. There was an order of priority implied in the pro¬ 
posals, and there is not the slightest doubt that the transfer of at least 
a half—at least a half—would remind my Honourable friend of that,— 
at least a half of the jute export duty—^was placed long in advance of any 
ipossibility of the transfer of income-tax. Now, I made it quite clear in 
my Budget speech that we cannot at the moment act upon the White 
Paper proposals as though they were a definite scheme before the country. 
Everything we do now is provisional, is liable to revision, and in no way 
commits His Majesty's Government or Parliament to endorsing a particular 
plan of Federal Finance; but w’hat I would like to say is this that the 
proposals that we have made are definitely consistent w'ith the plan of the 
'White Paper iind in no way *^queer the pitch" for Federal Finance. On 
the contrary, if there is any Provincial Government which is looking 
forward in the future to the hajq>y prospect of getting a share of the Central 
Government’s taxes on income, then the day when they can expect that 
share is brought nearer if we have already taken the first step—^whicli is 
the transfer of ai least a half of the jute export duty to Bengal. That,- 
J think, is an important point to remember. 

Now, my Honourable friend has spoken to us about the Bombay 
Government finances. I have already made it clear in another speech 
that I have tlie greatest admiration for the wav in w^hich the Bombay 
Government have tackled an extren^elv difficult position, and I was very 
glad to pay a tribute, a personal tribute to the late Governor of Bombay 
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for the extraordinarily good work, the patient, the energetic, the deter¬ 
mined work which he" did in that respect. I do feel the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have set a very good example, and they deserve every credit for 
achieving financial equilibrium. But w'hen my Honourable friend addressed, 
an appeal to me as he did just now, I must make this clear. We do not. 
wish any proposal which we have made this year to be taken as indicating 
that the time has come when the.Central Government are in a positon to- 
distribute general largesses to the Provinces, and. 

Six Oowasji Jehangir: You have the power of taxing us without limit 
by merely asking us , 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend will 
allow me to make my position clear—^that time has not come, for unfor¬ 
tunately we are very far from being in a position of such prosperity as to 
enable us to hold out hoj^es of that kind. Wliat we have done this year 
is to tackle what we, in our own judgment—and the House may criticise 
our judgment, but that is the judgment to which we as a Government 
have come, after a very careful consideration of the matter—^what we have 
done is to attempt to carry out vrhat, in our judgment, is by far the worst 
problem as regards provincial finance—a problem tO' which feel there is 
no parallel in the case of any other Province in India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Cnlcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Hear, 
hear. 

The Honourable Sir Goorge Schuster: We felt that the position in* 
Bengal was a demoralising position, a position which made it impossible 
for that Government to tackle their affairs in the energetic way in ■which 
we hope to see them tackle it. We felt that that demoralisation must 
stop, and that we must give them some power of achieving equilibrium, 
and, therefore, some hope with which to undertake the measures which 
will be necessary to fill up the gap—^which, I would remind my Honour¬ 
able friend, i-i a comparatively large gap even after they get their half 
share of tiie jute export duty if the House approves of the measures 
necessary for that purpose. That, Sir, is our position. I shall probably 
have to deal with it again when we come to discuss the other proposals 
in our whole financial plan. 

Now, Sir, I had not wished to go into the matter of provincial claims 
in the course of this particular speech, but certain things were said by one 
of the Honourable Members who spoke on behalf of Burma to which I must 
also make some reference. To him, again, I must say that the time has 
not come when we are in a position to distribute general largesses to the 
Provinces. The representatives of Burma have put forward a claim that 
if Bengal is to receive a half share in the jute export duty, Burma should 
also receive a half share in the rice export duty. That, Sir, is a proposition 
to which we cannot agree. If Burma has any claim for assistance, it must 
be based on the same sort of considerations as those which operated on 
us in the case of Bengal; and I would like to read to the House one* 
passage from a speech of which I have just received a copy, in, the debate 
in the Burma Legislative Council on this matter. There is one passage in 
a speech made by one of the speakers—^Mr. B, N. Das, and there seem to be* 
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•other B. Das-es fortunately spread in other places also (Laughter)—and 
he spoke as follows. He sympathised with the Burma position, but he 
objected very strongly to the comparison which had been made between 
Burma’s case and that of Bengal. He said: 

“Buma is a young Province and it has got immenpe potentialities—with gr^t 
mineral wealth, rich in timber and rich in agriculture; but Bengal is almost finished with 
her resources. Burma has got many possibilities. So, I again say that if this claim 
should be made, it should be made not on the analogy of !l^ngal, but on the inherent 
•claim of justice, equity and good conscience.” (Hear, hear.) 

That, Sir, is, I tliink, a felling passage and what I want to say to my 
Honourable friend from Burma is this that if Burma has a claim to make, 
then it will have to stand on its own merits and we cannot admit that the' 
present occasion when we are making proposals for assisting Bengal adds 
any force to the claim which Burma can make. 

(Mr. E. S. Millar rose to interrupt the Honourable Member.) 

I am afraid I have not the time to give way. 

Now, Sir, it is very difficult for me to deal wdth all the very miscellaneous 
points which have been raised in the course of this debate. I would like 
just to take a few points and particularly to deal with the financial matters, 
I think possibly I may say that my Honourable friend, Br. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, kept most closely to finance in his speech, and he dealt with a 
number of extremely important issues on which I would like to say some¬ 
thing. One of the points which my Honourable friend is always making 
Is that we do not take into account the law of diminishing returns and that 
by putting up the rates of duty we really were losing revenue. Now, I am 
.sure, my Honourable friend himself will admit that there has been, in the 
course of the last tw^o or three years’ discussions of our financial proposals, 
no phrase wiiich has been more abused than that expression—“the law of 
diminishing returns”. My Honourable friend knows himself perfectly well 
what the law of diminishing returns really means. But Honourable Mem¬ 
bers apply it in a loose sense which really has no definite relation to that 
very interesting principle of economics. If any one wishes to argue 
that there is in the whole of our list of taxes any single article the return 
from wffiich would be increased by a lowering of the rate of duty, Uien I 
challenge him to produce that article. We have been very carefully 
through the whole list, and I am convinced thdft there is no ease where we 
should get more revenue by lowering the rate of duty except in the single 
case of silver where I have actually made proposals this year. 

Mr, P. E. James (Madras: European): Including the surcharges 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, including the surcharges, 
As I said, there is not a single case where we should get more revenue 
by lowering the present rate of duty. 

Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Thhuh Division: Muhammadan): 

Postcards. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have very carefully gone into 
the case of motor cars. 

MauM Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I said postcards. 
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The Honouxabls Sir George Scbuster: My Honourable friend, Sir Prank. 
Noyce, will be able to inform the Honourable Member that a reduction 
o! three pies in the postcard rates would, I think, involve, on their calcula¬ 
tions, a loss of about 56 lakhs. We should have made that proposal with 
the greatest pleasure if we had-thought that there was the slightest chance- 
of a reduction in the rate producing more revenue. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said that we 
ought to go through the list of our tazas and find out by scientific study 
what are those items which are really productive, which will stand increase 
of taxation, and we ought to concentrate on those. That elementary task 
we have indeed pei*formed, and I am afraid that the result, if we acted 
upon the conclusions to which an examination of that kind brings us, would 
not be very satisfactory to this House. I would commend to my Honourable 
friend the idea that he should sit down and go through the returns ot 
customs duties, item by item, and see to what conclusions he himself is 
brought. I should be extremely interested to have the benefit of his con¬ 
clusion, because he might have ideas and suggestions to make which have 
not occurred to us. But the conclusions which I draw are these : that 
the only items of taxation which are really elastic in the sense that they 
respond truly to increases in rates—and I have made this point before— 
are those items of mass consumption which are absolute necessities for the 
millions of India. If we consider what increases in duty have really proved, 
beneficial to the full extent of our estimates, it is always in respect of those 
items of necessary consumption by the musses. Salt responds immediately, 
and there is practically no diminution in the consumption as a result of 
increase in the rate of duty. If we were to guide our policy on that 
scientific basis, there is not the slightest doubt that, instead of putting 
surcharges on the income-tax or trying to devise other forms for raising 
revenue, we should have doubled the salt tax and be absolutely certain of 
our return. That possibly is a conclusion to which the Finance Ministers, 
of the future will be forced, but I doubt very much if this House would 
have welcomed my proposals if I had come forward with a Budget based' 
on that conclusion. 

Now, Sir, there are certain items whicli are interesting in our customs 
returns, and a particularly interesting item is the receipts that we get from 
motor spirit and kerosene. In 1929-SO, the combined receipts from import 
and excise duties on motor spirit and kerosene were just about crores. 
For the current year and for next year we estimate receipts at nine crores. 
So, we have been able nearly to double our receipts partly as a result of 
increases in duty and partly as a result of increased consumption of those 
two items. That is one of the most important items in our whole list of 
revenue producing items. Then, again, we find that an article like betel- 
nuts, for example, where we introduced a new duty in 1931, has proved 
n very steady source of revenue, apparently unaffected by these recent 
fluctuations, producing a steady return of about 60 lakhs every year. In all 
these icspecis, I think that my Honourable Iriend will come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the one safe method for getting extra revenue is to make a slight 
increase in the taxes that fall upon the masses and that, as I said, would 
be the result of his scientific study of the situation. 

Now, Sir, another point that my Honourable friend made was as regards 
the increase in our sterling indebtedness. I think he pointed out that, 
between 1930-31 and the current year, our sterling indebtedness had 
increased by 30 millions. I think it might interest my Honourable friend 
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and the House to know how that ir.crease is accounted tor. Out of that 30 
millions, being the equivalent of 40 crores, 27 erores represents railway capital 
e^penditiii*e and that includes a sum of about seven erores fur the purchase 
of the Southern Punjab Eailway. I would remind my Honourable friend 
that, though recently we have very much curtailed and practically discon¬ 
tinued new capital expenditure on the railways, in the year to which he 
referred we were still carrying out and fulfilling the commitments of a 
very large programme which had been laxmehsd two or three years before. 
So, the 27 out of the 40 erores represents a real good investment. Six 
erores represents increases in our reserves and the balance of seven erores. 
represents expenditure in England which had to be met by loans in 
England as a result of the difficulties in obtaining sufficient remittances 
in the year 1930-31. That position, I may say, has been more than 
corrected since then and the actual strengthening in our reserves is now, 
as the House would realise from what I said in my Budget speech, very 
much greater than the six erores which goes to make up the total of 40 
erores. 

To turn to another small point. One speaker referred to the need for 
revision of certain laws, and particularly of the Company Law. I may 
inform the House that vre have definitely decided to undertake the revision 
f the Company Law forthwith, and the financial objections to the extra 
expenditure which may be involved in that have been wthdrawn. 

Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandva, made a point 
which I want particularly to deal with. He complained that we passed 
'ut of the golden age and had now come to the age of paper reports by 
Commissions and Committees. He particularh' referred to the Banking 
Enquiry Committee as one of those inquiries which had cost a great deal 
f money and had produced very little result. Well, Sir, my Honourable 
friend touched me very closely when he said that because the House is 
fully aware that I was responsible for initiating the Banking Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee. In the first place, I would like to point out to the House that, 
in calculating the cost of an inquiry of this kind, the way in which our 
accounts are made up rather tends to exaggerate the cost, because the 
cost of the salaries of all those officials who take part in the inquiry and 
who would otherwise w^ould be in receipt of payment from tixe Govern¬ 
ment of India is actually debited to the inquiry, so that the book cost 
does not really represent extra expenditure. That is one point to be borne 
in mind, and another is that, in the ease of the Banking Inquiry Committee, 
practically tlie w'hole of the personnel who were employed upon it were 
Indians residing in this country, very largely Members of this House. One 
of the special objects wliieh I had myself in mind in launching that whole 
enquiry was to give members of the Indian public and particularly those 
ndio were taking part in public life an opportunity of studying these ques¬ 
tions and really gaining knowledge of the condition of tlie country' with 
reference to the matters covered by the enquiry. I regarded it very 
largely as an educational effort, and the House Tvill remember that wffien 

announced the whole plan, I made it clear that we were not going to 
adopt the process which had been fairly common in the past of having a 
Commission, a Eoyal Commission perhaps, mainly manned by experts from 
outside, people who come to India and who gain very valuable experience, 
but whose experience thereafter is lost to the country. (Hear, hear.) We 
tried a different line. It was a completely swadeshi enquiry, if I may say 
so, and, possibly, if it had been smaller and more expert in its personnel, 
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it might have produced a report with more valuable practical recommen- 
dations, though I doubt that very much, but in any case the value of 
what 1 consider to have been a very valuable exj^erience would very largely 
have been lost to the country. If my Honourable friend will himself 
examine the recommendations of the Banking Inquiry Committee, he will 
find that in the nature of things there was not very much of a concrete 
practical nature on which we could take action straightaway. On the other 
hand, the whole enquiry and particularly the Provincial enquiries have 
established a great deal of valuable information, in fact have constituted 
a number of volumes of reference to which we are always turning nowa¬ 
days. Por example, we propose shortly to discuss the particular problem 
of rural indebtedness, and how to deal vuth the intensification of that 
problem which has been created by the fall in prices, we propose to deal 
with that in a Conference, as Honourable Members know, with Provin¬ 
cial representatives very shortly. Now, in most of the papers which have 
come up, there have been references to the findings of the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees and we ourselves, in preparing what we have to say 
on the matter, have referred in many cases to the report of the Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee, so that I feel that that enquiry, even if it 
has not produced any spectacular results, has been a very valuable step 
in the closer approach for India to many a number of economic problems 
which must vitally afiect India and will have gone a long way towards 
(iducating public opinion and the representatives of the public in these 
particular matters. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria. in speaking, referred 
to the uncertainty of our estimates, and advised us to alter the date of 
the financial year, so that we might know, by the time we frame our 
estimates, what were the results of the current monsoon. I think my 
Honourable friend misunderstood the points which I myself had made when 
T had referred specially to the difficulty of preparing accurate estimates. 
I was not then thinking about the normal and natural difficulty which 
exists in India owing to possible variations in climatic conditions. That, 
in a sense, with the development of big irrigation schemes, has become 
much less an important factor of uncertainty than it used to be. Anyhow, 
it is a fact which every Finance Member has normally got to deal with 
and he would not be justified in making that an excuse for not being 
able to make a fairly close estimate. What I have had in mind, in speak¬ 
ing of the uncertainty in the last two years, has, of course, been the 
uncertainty of world conditions. My Honourable friend has only got to 
study how the Budget estimates of practically every country in the world 
have gone vnrong owing to miscalculations of the effects of the present 
economic crisis to realise that there is an uncertainty today which is quite 
different from any normal uncertainty with wdiich every Finance Minister 
has to deal. 

Eeverting once more to the speech of my Honourable friend from 
Bombay, Sir Cowasii Jehangir, he referred and he dwelt in very moving 
terms on the difficulties through which the Bombay Government has come. 

T quite appreciate those difficulties, I quite appreciate that to a Provincial 
Government a drop of two crores in revenue in one year is the equivalent 
of, let us say, a drop of something like 10 or 15 crores to us. If the 
Bombay Government revenue is about 15 crores and our revenue is some- 
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'thing less than 100 crores, if we multiply by seven, we vill see that its 
equivalent for us is a drop of something like 14 crores. I think that if 
my Honourable friend imagines that the difficulties of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have been greater than our difficulties, he is perhaps misleading 
himself and misleading the House. It has always been said that in the 
Meston Settlement, the Central Government were given the growing sources 
of revenue, the elastic sources of revenue. Well, Sir, they have proved 
to be elastic sources of revenue, but unfortunately in the WTong sense. 
They have been the sources of revenue wdiich have shown most clearly 
and directly the effects of economic depression, and relatively the sources 
on w’hich Provincial Governments rely have been much more stable. There 
lias been a good deal of talk—^and two Honourable Members dealt with 
t hat point in this very debate—as to the amount of new' taxes which we 
have had to impose in the last three or four years. I think my Honour¬ 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin, dealt writh that, and if he had referred to the 
speech which I made at Ottawa, he would have realised that I myself 
made that point and made a similar calculation. I have not got the 
exact figures in my mind, but if one takes the estimates of what we expected 
to raise from increases in taxation and new taxation, I think by now the 
’'mount w’e expected on the original estimates to raise in that way would cer¬ 
tainly be something like 45 crores, that is to say, if those estimates had been 
realised in full. Of course, they have not, but if they had been realised 

■ in full, we should have been 45 crores a year worse off now than we are 

* if we had not imposed these new taxes. Let us assume that we have 

■ realised by two-thirds of what we estimated, then we should, on that 
. assumption, be 30 crores a year worse off now than if we had not imposed 

the new' taxes. That represents a gap which is far greater than anything, 
proportionately far greater than anything with wffiich the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments have had to deal. I want to remind Honourable Members, who 

* are interested in studying the course of finance in India during the past- 
. few' years, I w'ant to remind them of a point wiiich I made in my Budget 

speech that w'hat we have had to contend with is a double difficulty. We 
- have had the diminution of our tax revenue, but we have also had enormous 
gaps to make up in the fall of our non-tax revenue, and that is really 
'Where our difficulty has come. If one goes back to 1924-25 when the 
Central Government were still in receipt of Provincial contributions, and 
if one considers w'hat has been given up since then, the losses in opium 
i‘e’''cnue, the ws>j in which Eailway contributions have disappeared, the 
way in w'hich our receipts under the interest heads have diminished, owing 
to the fail in the rates for money, and so on, we find that we had an 
enormous gap to fill up in that way. I reminded the House that in 
1923-24 the non-tax revenue of the Government of India was- 30| crores, 
that it had fallen in 1929-30, largely as a result of giving up the Provincial 
contributions, to 19|- crores, and that, for next year, 1984-35, it is down 
to 5i crores; that is to say, it has come down since 1923-24 from 30J crores 
to 5J crores. We have bad a gap of 25 crores to fill owing to the falling 
off in non-tax revenue. In those circumstances, obriously it has been 
unavoidable to attempt to fill up at least a part of the gap by new taxation. 
At the same time,—^and I, am very grateful to my Honourable friend from 
Bombay for acknowledging that fact,—^we have effected very handsome 
retrenchments. We have, as I reminded the House, brought down our 
net expenditure from 93 crores four years ago to 76 crores this year. That, 
T believe, is a higher percentage of reduction than has been effected by 
any Provincial Government: 


c 
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Now, Sir, my Honourable friend said that it was easy for us to raise* 
extra revenue. I quite admit that it is easier for us to put 

^ up the rates of customs duties and income-tax than for the 

Provincial Governments to increase their excise receipts, while we know 
that they cannot, in times like these, increase their land revenue assess¬ 
ments. On the other hand, I do think, it is fair to point out that the Pro- 
'vincial Governments have at their disposal quite a large number of methods 
of taxation which they can explore. I would remind the House of something 
which I said in an earlier speech that when Sir Walter Layton examined 
. the financial position of India—^putting forward, as he did, a very grandiose 
progi’amme, a programme which, of course, in the light of subsequent 
events, has become impossible of realisation,—he contemplated that a 
sum of 36 crores could be put at the disposal of the Provincial Govern- 
“ments and that that was a sort of increase in their revenue which they 
ought to have if they were to increase properly their allocations to nation¬ 
building services. But the point I wish to remind the House about is 
this that, in finding that 36 crores, he relied only on taking 12 crores 
from the Central Government revenues, and thouglit that the Provinces 
themselves, by tapping their available sources of revenue, could raise 
the remaining 24 crores. Well, Sir, I would commend to my Honourable 
friends the study of how he proposed that that should be done. No doubt 
his figures are exaggerated, but there is a great deal that' could be done by 
the Provincial Governments. I would remind the House that I informed 
them of a particular possibility, which I myself have made a great many 
efforts to get them to follow up, and that is taxation on the consump¬ 
tion of tobacco. Bombay, I agree, has made a start and in many ways 
I fully agree that Bombay has been very active in these matters. But 
here is a possible field of taxation which I am convinced the India of the 
^ future will have to adopt. It is a field of taxation w'hich is greatly relied 
upon by every country which relies mainly on indirect sources of taxation, 
as indeed India will always have to do, and \L believe that there are great 
possibilities for India in this field. Admittedly it is a very difficult sub¬ 
ject which must be tackled step by step, but I am entitled to say that the 
Provincial Governments have not perhaps moved as fast in the matter of 
tacklins: that problem as they might have done. Anyhow, I vrish very 
emphatically to correct the impression that they have no resources left to 
them, and that we alone are those who have the power to raise revenue in 
order to distribute revenue to them and make their task' easier. After 
all, it is the same body of tax-payers which has to pay the revenue both 
to the Central Government and to the Provincial Governments; and 
Honourable Members who have spoken in this House on behalf of their 
Provinces should look at the matter in thnt way and realise that, if we 
are to meet their claims, we shall have to turn to heavier impositions as 
regards income-tax or customs duties which they themselves say are 
stransfling trade. Thev cannot have it both ways. They cannot have 
easy money from us without very difficult and unpleasant taxation too. 

Sir, I think, that is all that I need say. There will be oiher oppor¬ 
tunities for dealing with many of the points that have been raised in the 
course of this discussion, and there will be a third reading debate on this 
Finance Bill which will give one other opportunity. I might, in conclusion, 
just refer to certain observations fl^at you, Rir, made as regards the 
conduct of these discussions. This is the last opportunity that I 
shall have of taking part in Budget debates and I would just like* 
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to put on record a suggestion wMeh is, I think, worth some consi¬ 
deration. It has always seemed to me that we tend to dissipate our 
efforts and energies somewhat in the course of our budgetary discussion. 
We have a general discussion on the Budget, then we have a second reading 
debate on the Finance Bill, and then a third reading debate on the Finance 
Bill. Each of these three general discussions tends to cover very much the 
same ground, and, in each of them, it appears to be the reeopiised conven¬ 
tion that any Honourable Member can deal mill any subject under the 
sun. Now, Sir, it seems to me that either the general discussion on the 
Budget might be merged with the second reading debate on the Finance 
Bill and a slightly longer time given, or that a convention might be 
established that it vrould be in the general discussion on the Budget that 
general subjects should be raised, and that, when the House deals with the 
consideration of the Finance Bill, they should adhere strictly to financial 
subjects. I venture to make that proposal, because as Finance Member I 
have often felt that I do not get enough criticism of my financial pro¬ 
posals. I want to have criticism: I want to hear the points raised, and I 
vrant to have the proposals discussed on their merits. Let me give the 
House an example. One of the most important issues in the present 
budgetary programme is this question of the making of grants to Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam and also Burma out of the match excise duty. 
The provision for that is included in a special head which the House had 
an opportunity of voting under the demands for grants. Now, although 
that was, as I consider it, the most important part of the whole of our 
programme this year and although the House had five days for the discus¬ 
sion of demands for grants, that particular, most important new demand 
went through under the guillotine. No Honourable Member took the 
opportunity of raising that issue in the course of those five days. I confess 
that I was disappointed. I wanted to have this issue raised when we could 
concentrate on that particular issue and not be left to deal with it in¬ 
cidentally together with a mass of other issues. I am sure that the House 
will excuse me in one of my last speeches in making these observations 
which have occurred to me as a Finance Member, because, I am sure 
that we all have only one object and that is that the time available to this 
House should he used to the best opportunity, and that the Government 
should be put in the best possible position of appreciating the criticisms 
of Honourable Members on all sides. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukam Chetty): The question 
is; 

‘‘That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Taidff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Apt, 1898, to 
fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, ctTd to varv the excise duty cn silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Buty) 

Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
now stands adioumod till a quarter past two. The Chair would like to 
inform Honourable Members that in the afternoon today it is proposed 
to adjourn the House at 3-30 p.m. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


c 2 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
•Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
"E that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, [ move: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
‘two annas’ be substituted.” 

An Honourable Member: Why two annas? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: There is laughter from some quarter which 
. indicates that frame of mind which bespeaks too much happiness, but 
every one of us is not blessed in this world with that frame of mind, and, 
considering the conditions under w^hich we live in this country, we hardly 
find many smiling faces, except a very few from Western India or those 
occupying the front Benches on the Government side. Sir, the article 
•on which it is proposed to impose a duty is an article which every human 
being, nay, even animals need daily. How^ever high one’s position may 
be in life, I do not think there is any human being on the face of this 
earth who can do without salt. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Mahatma Gandhi, 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am told of Mahatma Gandhi that he goes 
without salt, but I do not know how far his statement is correct. Probably 
he has a better knowledge of persons w’-ho belong to his Province, but 
hailing as we do from Bengal, we cannot do without salt, and we want 
salt at the cheapest price possible. That may not be the concern of my 
friends belonging to the Western Presidency, which is a rich Presidency, 
but I know that there has of late been a campaign to ruin the finances of 
my Province. 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: They deny it, but I think they should better prove 
that they don’t mean to ruin my Province by their action rather than 
by w'ords. 

Sir, the arguments which one would repeat in this House in support of 
this amendment will be those oft-repeated arguments which have been 
uttered on the floor of this House year in and year out, and I thiuk it 
wflll be tiresome for many of the Members who have sat here for many a 
long year to hear those arguments over again, but as for the small number 
of hew comers, I tbink they are intelligent enough and their knowledge 
of publi^t affairs is so great that they need not be enlightened on the 
necessity of removing the salt duty by repeating those stale arguments. 
Sir, wo all know that for want of sufficient time we are unable to pass 
many non-official legislations, and I think I should not waste the time of 
this House or rather I should not occupy the time of the House to that 
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inordinate length which I can do if I were to place all^ the arguments 
advanced in the past in this House. What I want to submit is, although I 
have retained two annas instead of doing avray altogether with this tax, 

I see my friend laughs. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin^ (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non>Muham- 
madan): He does not laugh, but he only smiles. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, he smiles. My friend from Bihar has a 
better command of the foreign tongue than I have, but still I think, when 
I said that my friend was laughing, the Honourable the Finance Member 
must have understood what I really meant. But I may remind my 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member,, that he has not to pay money 
from his own pocket to distribute in the country before he leaves the shores 
of this country, but he has only to afford some help to an indigenous 
industry in tins country, specially that of Bengal, where it has a very 
bright future as will be seen from the reports of the officers who recently 
examined the possibilities of salt manufacture in Bengal. The words that 
are in the Bill are "‘salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain 
parts of British India’', and so on. I have not much quarrel with the 
other portions in the Bill, but I have a quarrel about the duty on salt 
manufactured in British India. I know, if it were possible, the Hon^urablo. 
the Finance Member would have split up those two, but knowing as he 
does that without this money he will not be able to give money to the 
various Departments which need money from his hands, and at times most 
exorbitant claims are made by some of the Departments to the detriment 
of other most useful and important Departments,—^my friend has mixed 
up the words “manufactured in” and “imported into” British India. My 
idea is that salt shoidd be absolutely free like air and w’ater, because it is 
to be found in nature without any labour from human agency. Watei; 
is free and air is free. Of course, if water had to be brought from a 
distance. 

Mr, G, Morgan (Bengal: European): It is not free. 

Mr. Amar Nath Bntt: It is not free according to my friend, Mir. 
Morgan. If water is not free, then even air is not fcee in this Bouse . . * 

Mr. G. Morgan: No, it is not. 

Mr. Amar Nath. Butt: Because we have to keep the windows open, but 
ordinarily one fe^ls that water, air and light are free to human beings,; 
and, along with these, salt should also be free, or at least it should be 
made available at the cheapest possible price .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Is water free? 

Mr. Amar Nafli Butt: Water is free. Of course, it may not be free in 
the Imperial City of New Delhi. If you want to have the luxury of living 
in the Imperial City of New Delhi, you must pay for water, but we, humbler 
folks, who live in villages and have our own tanks, have not to pay for 
water so far. 
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So, I think if the House is generous enough, if the Members have a 
warm and sympathetic heart beating vdthin them for the poor millions of 
this country, if they have the future development of the salt industry in 
this country at heart, and if they are real patriots, they will support the 
amendment which I am moving, lowering the salt duty. I assure them 
that a grateful posterity will remember their names, and I invite Sir George 
Schuster to join that noble band of glorious vrorkers for this sacred land, 
80 that his name may be perpetuated in the annals of this country of ours 
like the names of great administrators like Sir William Bentinck, Lord 
Eipon and others. I do not include in that list the name of Mr. Wilson 
who inflicted income-tax on India, because that may not be a very pleasant 
thing. With these words, I beg to move my amendment, and I appeal to 
every one in this House to support this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Amendment 
moved; i 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
‘two annas’ be substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I feel like taking the words 
from the mouth of the clown in the old Christmas circuses who came in 
saying: ‘*Here we are again*'. (Laughter.) This is a well -worn topic, and, 
I am sure, my Honourable friend wdll be satisfied if I refer him to the 
answers which I gave in the Budget debates of 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32, 
1932-33 and 1933-34 with reference to this subject. My Honourable 
friend, I hardly think, regards this as a practical proposition. It would 
mean a loss to the Government of Es. 7,31 lakhs. There is just one 
point that I would like to mention before I sit down. I happened in 
Tihe lunch interval to look at a book which gave summaries of the Budgets 
of past years. I noticed in the year 1891-92 the total net revenue of the 
whole of India, including what is now covered by Provincial Government 
revenue, was Ks. 57 crores, and, out of that, the net revenue from salt 
was Es. 8,58 lakhs. It was rather more than our present net revenue 
from salt. During that year, there was no income-tax, the net return 
from customs was Es. 1,36 lakhs. I think the House will appreciate that 
salt is rather lightly dealt with in proportion to other heads of revenue in 
this year of grace 1934-35. I am afraid I must oppose my Honourable 
friend's amendment, and, if it could save time, I would give notice that 
I propose to oppose all his further amendments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
‘two annas’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ohota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): I want to move only No. 6* on the list, and if my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, wants to move his amendments, he may 
now do so; I shall then move No. 6* on the list. 


*“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words ‘and four annas’ be omitted.” 
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Mr. Amar Natli Dutt: Sir, I beg to more: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words 'one rupee and four annas* the words 
‘eight annas* be substituted.** 

I tilink that this will lessen the deficit which the Finance Member 
complained of, and I hope he will be pleased to accept this amendment. 
-Although he has said that he is going to oppose the amendment, still he may 
change his mind. In view of the fact that one of my amendments has 
been lost, I hope that the House will not treat me in the same way with 
regard to every one of my amendments. In this connection, I remember 
a story about a very junior pleader. He had a large number of appeals 
before a certain Court, and those appeals were almost all groundless, though 
there was alwnys the certificate, “I believe that these are very good grounds 
of appear*. One by one when the arpp.als were taken up, the pleader 
lost. There ^vere other appeals in which the grounds were still flimsier. 
'This junior pleader went to the presiding Judge and said: '‘Take away my 
ehamJa (in those days it was worn) and take aw'ay my sanad. They ar^ 
•big pleaders, and if you go on deciding all cases in their favour, take away 
my shamla and my saumd.” (Laughter.) In fact, he won the rest of 
■the appeals by this eloquent speech. I am playing the role of that junior 
pleader here, and I take my hat oS and ask you, if you go on treating all 
my amendments like this, w'here are we? So, for goodnesses sake, plea^ 
■accept this amendment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
eight annas’ be substituted.” 

Has Sir George Schuster changed his mind? 

The Honourable Sir Creorge Schuster: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
ds: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
eight annas’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. ' 

Mr, Amar Nath Dntt: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for tbe words ‘one rupee and four annas* the words 
■‘twelve annas’ be substituted.” 

^Laughter.) 

Somebody is impatient. I do not know why he should be so impatient. 
I am not making long speeches. Only-1 told some stories for their amuse¬ 
ment. This amendment of mine will lessen the deficit which my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Finance Member, complained of, and I still hope that he 
will change his mind. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
■'twelve annas* be substituted.” 

, The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

‘‘That in clause 2 of the Bill, thie words ‘and four annas’ be omitted,” 

Till now mv Honourable friend suggested something to be substituted, 
but now I suggest something to omit from the clause. (Laughter.) 

I would, in this connection like to say one or two words, and I hope 
the Finance Member will hear me. The Honourable Member, while reply¬ 
ing to the general discussion on the Finance Bill, said that salt was an 
article w^hich had got the capacity to bear taxation. If the taxes on certain 
articles have not gone down, it does not mean that the article has got as 
capacity to bear more taxation or that people do not feel it. My main argu¬ 
ment is that salt is a necessity of life. Whatever taxation may be proposed 
by my Honourable friend opposite, he will get the amount all right, but the 
realisation they will make wdll not be a realisation in the true sense. It will 
be a realisation by means of coercion and by means of force. People cannot- 
stop using salt; they must take it for the sake of their health, but it does 
not mean that salt is an article which can bear this amount of taxation. 

In these days you will find that the prices of all the articles have gone 
down to some extent, and it is only salt on which the price has not gone- 
down. Apart from this, if you see other taxations which are paid by the- 
well-to-do people in this country, you will find that the proportion which 
they pay out of their income is much less than what is paid by the poor 
people in this country. I want to draw the attention ,of my Honourable 
Iriend that he should never think of increasing the price of salt any more,, 
either in future years or at the time of the Simla Session. At present the 
|)eople of this country are really feeling this taxation to a very great extent,, 
especially the people in Bihar and Bengal. Sir, the prices have gone up 
and the revenue which these Governments get or, in other words, which 
is returned to these Governments is not enough to justify such high taxes. 

With these observations, I propose that instead of increasing the price* 
of salt, the time has come when the tax on salt should be reduced to some 
•extent. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in clause 3 of the Bill, the words ‘and four annas* be omitted.** 

Mr, N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Like my Honourable friend,. 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, I do not wish to repeat the speeches w’hich I had 
delivered on this subject. At the same time, it is necessary, even though 
it may be every year, that we should enter our emphatic protest against the 
policy w^hich the Government of India have been following in imposing 
taxation in a disproportionate manner on the different classes in this country. 
Even the Taxation Inquiry Committee, which was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, reported that in India the indirect taxation was much 
higher than the proportion of direct taxation when compared with other* 
countries. Now this is the one indirect tax which is the worst of all the- 
indirect taxes, and we should immediately do away with the tax and resort 
to other and better methods of taxation. If the Government of India had 
been following a right principle of taxation, namely, taxation according tO' 
the ability of the people to pay the tax, then there was really in India no 
scope for tax like the tax on salt, kerosene, matches and such others. I 
have already pointed out that salt is the worst of these taxes, and the? 
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Legislature especially do not accept the proposal of the Government of India. 
In this connection I would like to point out the figures which the Honour-* 
able Member has given in his speech on page 42. 

The consumption of salt in India is going down and has gone down. He 
gives certain figures on that page. The average of ten years ending 1930 
is 1,965 thousands. That is the total consumption of salt. In 1938, the 
consumption of salt is 1,884 thousands. The consumption has gone down. 
The consumption for 1982 was 1,954 thousands. In 1982, it has gone down. 
In 1988, the consumption of salt has still further gone down and the per- 
centasre in 1982 was 99. In 1938, it is 96. If w’'e take the value, the tot^ 
is really much larger. Now, the average value of the consumption of salt 
in India is 12 crores 74 lakhs. In 1932, the average value of the salt 
consumed was 10 crores 98 lakhs less than a crore and a half. In 1983, the 
value of the salt consumed is 10 crores 54 lakhs. You will find that the 
value of the salt consumed has gone down, and I am concerned more in this 
matti^r with the quantity of salt consumed, and it is quite clear from the* 
figures given by the Honourable the Finance Member that the consumption 
of salt is going down. 

EUxan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated OfiScial): What 
evidence is there to show that the reduction in the consumption of salt is 
reduction in human consumption and not in consumption by cattle or by 
o-ther quadrupeds? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is quite possible that the consumption of salt may 
have been reduced for various causes. I am quite willing to take up any 
figures which my Honourable friend may give as regards the proportion of 
salt which is consumed by human beings and that which is consumed by 
cattle. I have got no figures on that. I am using the figures which the 
Honourable the Finance Member has given. If the Honourable the Finance 
Member has some other figures in greater detail, I shall be very glad to- 
hear them. I, therefore, think that the time has come when we should 
foliow a right policy in the matter of taxation. If we continue this tax^ 
when the condition of the people is getting worse and worse every day, the 
income of the Government will also be r^uced, because the consumptioia 
of salt will be reduced. I hope the Assembly will accept this 
to show its protest against the policy of the Government m this matter ^ 
taxation and also take this motion to a division. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend who moved 
this amendment put brfore the House two alternatives, either accepting his. 
amendment or seeing the duty increased. But the issue befoie the House is 
not that, but as to whether amendment is to be accepted or the present 
duty is to be maintained. The financial result of this proposal would te- 
a loss of one crore and 62^ lakhs, which we cannot, o-f course, meet. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has supported the amendment on- 
general grounds in order to voice his protest against Government’s methods, 
and his advocacy of Government following what he describes the right 
methods of taxation. I would be very glad to know exactly what my 
Hanourable friend has in mind. He seems to think that we are trying to- 
raise too large a proportion of our revenue by means of indirect taxation, I 
do not think any critic could accuse us for not having included in our recent 
measures a proper proportion of direct taxation. It is all very well for my* 
Honourable friend to auote the Taxation Inquiry Committee as to the rela¬ 
tive importance of indirect and direct‘ taxation in India, but there is only* 
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one clear method of direct taxation, and that is taxes on income, and I 
think India can probably claim a proud position of standing very high, 
probably I think higher than any country in the world except the United 
Kingdom, in the rates of tax which she levies on incomes. If my Honour¬ 
able friend wants us to take more from incomes, I think he will be sending 
us up a most difibciilt and unproductive road. Sir, on general grounds, 
I must oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The question 
is: 


“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words ‘and four annas’ be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
Is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is that clause 3 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That part (fl) of snb-dause (I) of clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.” 

In this connection I want to say that at present there are three rates 
for the duty on cigarettes. The first is that if the cigarettes are of a value of 
less than Bs. 6 per thousand, then the taxes are charged at the rate of 
Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand, and when the cigarettes are of a value of above Es. 6 
per thousand but less than Bs. 10-10-0 per thousand, then the taxes are 
levied at the rate of Es. 10-8-0 per thousand, and when the cigarettes are 
of a higher value than Bs. 10-8-0 per thousand, then the taxes are levied 
■at the rate of Bs. 15 per thousand. Now, the Honourable the Binance 
Member has suggested that instead of this rate of duties, there should be & 
25 per cent, duty phis a specific duty of Bs. ;5-15-0 per thousand. 

Sir, once I went to the Whiteaway Laidlaws, and there I foimd that 
the rates for different articles were something like Bs. 4-15-0, Bs. 3-15-0, 
Es. 2-15-0, and so on, and I now see, my Honourable friend has also follow- 
ad the same policy. Instead of making a round sum of Rs. 6, he has pro¬ 
posed a tax of Es. 5-15-0. Sir, what will be the result of this taxation 
which has been proposed by my Honourable friend ? In future the cigarettes 
of the value of Es. 6 per thousand, which are at present taxed at the rate 
•of Rs. 8-8-0, will be taxed Bs. 1-8-0 at the rate of 25 per cent, plus Bs. 5-15-0 
per thousand, and that will make the duty Bs. 7-7-0 per thousand. So 
my Honourable friend has proposed that instead of Bs. 8-8-0 on the quality 
'of cigarettes, the tax should be Bs. 7-7-0 only, and, in the case of a better 
quality as well, that is, say of the value of Bs. 10-8-0 per thousand which 

at present charged Bs. 10-10-0 per thousand. But under the proposed 
•scheme they will be charged Bs. 2-10-0 plus Bs. 5-15-0, that is, Bs. 8-9-0 
per thousand that is, they want to make also those cigarettes cheaper. Bor 
^lagairettes above Bs. 10-8-0 in value, that is, of the value of Bs. 12 per 
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thousand, are at present charged Rs. 15, but in future they will be charged 
Rs. 3 plus Rs. 5-15-0 that is, Rs. 8-15-0 per thousand only. So in this way 
they want to decrease the prices of foreign cigarettes which are sold in 
this country. 

I say, cigarette is a kind of luxur.Y, no one can deny that; further, now¬ 
adays, m India, many kinds of cigarettes are made; so, instead of protecting 
. this industry, they want to make this industry subject to competition by 
means of reducing the taxation on foreign cigarettes. The net result will 
he that foreign cigarettes will be sold in India at a cheaper rate, and when 
the foreign cigarettes will be sold in India at a cheaper rate, the Indian 
industry will suffer, and at the same time the agriculturist will also suffer 
to a great extent, because in Indian cigarettes Indian tobacco is used, while, 
in foreign cigarettes, only foreign tobacco is used. Further, Sir, I know that 
my Honourable friend would say that at present there are some factories 
in India which make cigarettes in India, but they import unmanufactured 
tolmcco, and, by means of that tobacco, they prepare cigarettes; and my 
Honourable friend in his speech on page 20 has said: 

“and I do not think it could make a good claim that it satisfies the principle of 
di-sc iminatory protection and should, therefore, receive abnormal encouragement from 
the tariff.’^ 

Then he said: 

have now decided to fix the relation between the duty on cigarettes and the 
duty on raw tobacco,’* 

I say, if they really want to fix the relation between the tobacco imported 
and the cigarette imported, then the best course for them would have been— 
and this would have been gladly acceptable also to us—^that instead of 
decreasing that taxation, they should have increased the taxation on 
tobacco. It would then have served two purposes. One is that it would 
have protected the agriculturist, and Indian tobacco would have been used, 
and further it would have made the price of cigarettes a bit higher. Sir, 
at present we find that in villages even children nowadays smoke cigarettes 
causing thereby a great harm to their health. They waste the money, and 
the way in which they get this money is well known to the Members on 
this side of the House. What a great trouble their parents and other 
people bear on account of the use of cigarettes by them! Many eases of 
house burning have taken place in different villages while children were 
'using cigarettes in the comer of the hut so that their ancestors might not 
notice it. Bo, as I said, it is a very bad policy to decrease the duty on 
cigarettes. They must increase the duty on cigarettes. My Honourable 
friend may say that because tobacco is imported at a cheaper rate, they, 
w'ant to maintain some relation in the competition between the imported 
tobacco and the foreign cigarettes. In that connection, my Honourable 
friends are not justified, because, in the manufacture of cigarettes in India, 
though the tobacco may he imported, many Indian labourers are employed 
in these factories. So, if our friends cannot give up smoking of cigarettes, 
it i<3 better for them to smoke Indian cigarettes made of Indian tobacco. 
If they want a better quality and cannot use Indian cigarettes made of 
Indian tobacco, then they should use Indian cigarettes made of foreign 
./'tobneco. Even that would be better than having the entire quantity of 
"cio-arettes coming to India from outside made of foreign tobacco and by 
foreign labour. Sir, in these days of depression, the Indian labourers are 
but of employment, and thousands of them are starving and are roving 
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about on the streets. Many factories have been closed down, and still 
my honourable friend wants to fix the relation between the tobacco and 
the cigarette by means of decreasing the duty on cigarettes. I say, Sir, 
that nowadays there is no competition between tobacco and cigarette, 
rather it is a sort of competition between the Indian labourers and the 
foreign labourers. My Honourable friend wants that by means of increas¬ 
ing the duty on tobacco and by means of decreasing .the duty on cigarettes, 
the mills which are working in this country and manufacturing cigarettes 
should be closed down and markets should be open for foreign cigarettes. 
Thus, the foreign labourers who are working in their o^wn land may prepare 
cigarettes and send them to be used in this country. Therefore, we, on 
this of the House, seriously oppose it. For this reason I want to move- 
that this clause should be deleted from the Bill and the tax on cigarettes, 
should not come down. 

Bir, T mo>ve. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved; 

“That part (a) of sub-clause (I) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.“ 

Mr. G. S. Hardy (Government of India; Nominated Official); Mr 
President, I should like, in the first place, to remove the slight 
misapprehension from which, I think, my Honourable frienc 
is suiffering. Quoting from the Statement of Objects and Seasons, he 
said ihal. the duty on cigarettes, the value of which did not exceed Es. 
per thousand, was Es. 8-8-0 per thousand. In point of fact, that is not the 
rate of duty prescribed in the tariff. When the last surcharge wa- 
imposed, it was pointed out that on the very cheap imported cigarettes W( 
were likely to lose a great deal of duty, because the rate under the surcharg 
was so high and we accordingly reduced that rate by notification hopin 
that we should retain a certain amount of the revenue. That hope wa 
not fulfilied, and, within a very short time, the import of these very chea 
cigarettes had ceased almost altogether. 

Hr, M. Maswood Ahmad: So much the better. 

Mr. G, S. Hardy: Certainly. Now, Sir, that is the class 
cigarette the import trade of which our present proposal is designed i 
assist. We have lost tha,t import trade altogether. The class of cigarett 
which is affected is the luxury class. It is a class which, wh< 

made in India, is made entirely from imported tobacco, and tl 
quantity of such cigarettes, that is consumed in India, is very small cor 
pared with the total output of cigarettes in India. Now, Sir, we cons 
dered the point that, if we reduce the duty in order toi recover the san 
amount of revenue, we should be reducing, to some extent, employme 
in the cigarette factories in this country. Bub as the quantity is so* sma 
compared with the total output of these factories which manufactu 
cigarettes from Indian tobacco, we did not think that we should be justifi 
in asking the general tax-payer to pay for this very small addition 
employment. In effect, it comes to this : What should we do to recoct 
the duty we have lost on these imported cigarettes ? They are mar 
factured by large 'Corporations who formerly imported them and the 
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tJorporations do that merely because it pays them better to manufacture 
them here from imported tobacco than to manufacture them in England 
and to pay us the duty. During the last five years, we have lost a very 
considerable amount of duty in this way. In 1928-29, we got 1,47 lakhs 
duty out of cigarettes. Last year we only got 99 lakhs, and this year we 
are not likely to get even as much as that. Now, Sir, that would not be 
so bad if we had got back some of the amount from the duty on unmanu¬ 
factured tobacco, but last year the duty on unmanufactured tobacco brought 
us less than it had done five years ago. Therefore, vre are down on the 
whole of the tobacco duty by something between a crore and a crore and 
a half as compared with five years ago. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: How much the imported tobacco has brought in? 

Mr. Cr. S. Hardy: Last year it brought in 99 lakhs and this year 67 
lakhs. In 1928-29, it brought in 1,04 lakhs. We have lost, as I said, 
between a crore and a crore and a half on our tobacco duties, and the 
object of this reduction in duty is quite definitely to get more revenue. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: And encourage the import of foreign cigarettes 
in this country! 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: We are encouraging the import of cigarettes which 
are made in this country from precisely the same article. The only ad¬ 
vantage in having those cigarettes manufactured here is the* additional 
employment of perhaps an extra, ten per cent, in the tobacco factories 
■staff, while, at the same time, the general tax-payer has had to pay 
elsewhere something like a crore of duty for that privilege. In those cir¬ 
cumstances, I do not think we can possibly agree to give up this proposal. 
It is not designed in the interests of any particular manufacturing industry ; 
on the contrary, it is designed entirely in the mterests of our revenue. 
And we feel that, as far as the manufacturing interests in this country 
are concerned, it makes very little difference to them one way or the other. 
8 ir, I must oppose this amendment. 

Sir (Jowasji Jehangir: Sir, I think that nowadays in Europe it is the 
accepted principle to encourage in a country the manufacture of goods 
which would ordinarily be imported by manufacturers from outside the 
country. Take England. She encourages the Eord Company to come and 
manufacture Ford motor ears in England, she encourages Coty, the great 
scent manufacturer; to come to England and manufacture scent. They 
do not oppose it. They encourage it, and I think that was a principle 
which Government desired to place before this House most emphatically 
whenever thev brousrht forward proposals for protecting indicrenouR indus¬ 
tries. This side of the House on more than one occasion has complained 
that, if YOU protect an industry and if a foreign industry comes and estab¬ 
lishes itself in this country, it is a policy that they do not wish to 
-encourage. 

Mir. G. S. Hardy: I do not think the Government of India have ever 
committed themselves to protection of the tobacco industry. Even the 
enquiry .... 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I am talking of the general principle. Well; 
some of us have contended that if by a protective duty foreign manufac¬ 
turers are encouraged to come to this country, it is nothing to be com¬ 
plained about. They employ labour, they teach us how to manufacture 
the article, and, in time to come, we hope that the indigenous manufac¬ 
turer will replace the foreign manufacturer even in this country. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend has given us some figures with re‘:ard 
to this cigarette duty. I admit that it is a pure and simple revenue 
duty upon imported cigarettes. It was never intended to encoi:rage the 
indigenous industry. The revenue duty was so high that the manufac¬ 
turer in Europe, in England especially, came and established his tactorips 
in this eountrv. He employed labour and he showed the way how the 
article can be replaced by the indigenous article manufac¬ 
tured from the imported ra.w materials. As soon as he had done it, the 
Government find that they have lost a little revenue and they go back and 
they discourage him from manufacturing the article in this - country and 
encourage him to import it. But these figures that my Honourable friend 
has given are rather illuminating. If I have got the figures correctly, they 
are as follows. Imported cigarettes brought in 1*47 crores, this year it ia 
bringing five lakhs. 

Mr. Gr* S. Hardy: Last year 29 lakhs, this year 23 or 22 lakhs. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangix: A very big drop. The raw material, that 'is 
tobacco, brought in 104, 99 and 67 lakhs. These are the figures I took 
down. Now, Sir, the one must go up while the other comes down^ 
how does it happen that both have gone down? 


Mr. Gr. S. Hardy: Because a great deal of imported tobacco was 
formerly used for the very cheap class of cigarettes and that class of cigarette 
is now made almost entirely from Indian tobacco. The whole of the 
tobacco which paid a duty of 1,04 lakhs in 1928-29 is not amounted for by 
the class of cigarette which has replaced the important class of imported 
cigarettes. Two things have been going on, the one is that a better class 
of cigarette has been made out here, for the Companies out here are 
finding it more and more possible to get good Indian tobacco to make 
the cheaper classes of cigarette with which the cheaper classes of imported 
cigarettes can no longer compete .... 

Sir Oowasp Jehangir: My Honourable friend has damned his case for 
all time. What he means to say is that, due to this duty, the indigenous 
raw^ material was being used in large quantities and* that this duty 
encouraged the use of the raw material, and, therefore, he desires that the 
manufactured article from the raw material grown in foreign parts should 
again be encouraged. That is his answer. 

Mr. G-. S. Hardy: I did not 'say that it -R'ns tbe duty that had encouraged' 
the use of Indian ^tobacco in place of tbe imported tobacco for the cheaper 
ciparette. There has been a definite improvement in the quality of Indian 
tobacco snitahle for making cheap cigarettes. All I said was that that 
accounted for the fact. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: But the fact ■'•emains that, as soon as you facili¬ 
tate the import of the manufactured cigarette from foreign grown tobacco, 
it is bound again to compete with the cigarette manufactured in this 
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country from indigenous tobacco. It must follow. That is obvious. There- 
fore, we arc opposed to this duty. I do not know why the excellent 
effect, that the duty has had upon the manufacture of an article in this, 
country from indigenous raw material, should be discouraged. I have 
nothing to do with who makes it. As a matter of fact, the same manu¬ 
facturers are concerned, and are interested. It is the manufacturer in 
England who makes the cigarette in England from foreign grown tobacco, 
who makes the cigarette in this country from the indigenous tobaoco. He- 
gives emploj^ment to more labour, he uses more of the home grown indi* 
genous tobacco. He ought to be encouraged in every w'ay. 

.The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not want to interrupt my 
Honourable friend, but I think he is really unconsciously misleading the 
House. The essential point is that the change that is being proposed now 
is a change in the relation between the duties on raw tobacco and on 
cigarettes. Actually our proposals have increased the import duty on raw 
tobacco and reduced the import duty on cigarettes, so that, as far aa 
encouraging the use of indigenous tobacco is concerned, our proposals will 
certainly not go to discourage the use of indigenous tobacco, on the contrary, 
they will rather tend to encourage the use of indigenous tobacco. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; My Honourable friend is reducing the duty on 
imported cigarettes. That is what is going to compete with manufacturera- 
of the article in this country or the indigenous tobacco. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is not really the ease, 
because these cigarettes that come in question here do not in the least 
compete with the cigarettes that are made out of Indian tobacco. They 
are quite a different quality of cigarettes. I would just like to call the 
attention of the House to one other point. Mr. Hardy quoted the figures- 
for tobacco, the duty on raw tobacco going back to 1928-29. Actually, in 
recent years, the thing has been working, as my Honourable friend expected 
the actual import duty on unmanufactured tobacco in 1930-81 was only 2i 
lakhs and that went up to 40 lakhs in 1931-32, to 99 lakhs in 1932-38. 
and we are estimating for 70 lakhs in the next year's Budget. The big 
drop in the imports of unmanufactured raw tobacco occurred sometime ago 

Sir Oowasii Jehangir: My point is this that you are encouraging the- 
imported article more than you did before. That you cannot. 

The Honourable Sir Geoi^e Schuster: Of a particular quality of 
cigarette. 

Sir GowarSji Jehangir: Now, Sir, I know of cases mvself and my ex¬ 
perience is by no means very wide, where, on account of the high cost 
of cigarettes, a man deliberately gives un the better brand and ffets 
accustomed to the cheaper ci^^nrettes, and, undoubtedly, on account of the 
higher cost and the depression, the man, who would have preferred the 
imported cigarette from pure Virginian tobacco, has had to cro to the cheaper 
tobacco, whether it was made of Indian tobacco or whether it was made 
of Virginian tobacco, it did not matter, be had to go, as a matter of fact, 
to the cheaner stuff. Now, what wiH hannen is this. If you make the 
imported article cheaper, paying- a little more, he may go back to his ‘>ld' 
taste and develop again a taste for Virginian tobacco. The result will be- 
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a certain set-back to cigarettes made in this country from Indian tobacco* 
I am glad, to hear that the Indian tobacco has improved to such an extent 
1 that such a change was possible, that a man smoking the imported article 
.could train himself to smoke cigarettes made out of the Indian tobacco. 
My Honourable friend, Mr, Joshi, is a hard smoker of cigarettes, and he 
is a bit of an authority, I can tell you that if Mr. Joshi, who knows wbat 
a rupee means, can get a cheaper cigarette made in this country, be will 
change his tastes and so change them that he will smoke the cheaper 
-article and -'Jl the more so if he knows that the tobacco is Indian. Under 
those circumstances, I would not like to try any experiment. Your revenue 
•duty has done a distinct good, it may be by accident. You may have 
instituted the duty for revenue purposes, but you have done a service to 
the country, and, under the circumstances, I would ask Government to 
think twice before they undid the service they have done by making the 
imported cigarette cheaper. If you like, raise the duty on imported 
.tobacco. That may encourage an improvement in the tobacco of this 
•country. Consider that problem. I have no objection if you think that is 
-aidvisable, but do not discourage the manufactured article in this country. 
There are some of us here who believe it ought to be discouraged, because 
it is not manufactured by Indians in this country. I do not take that 
line. I would encourage those manufacturers to come to this country, 
establish their factories, show us the way, take our labour, and, in time, 
we do hope to be able to set up other factories ourselves in competition 
• with those factories set up by these multi-millionaire Companies in England 
who can afford to try experiments in this country and bring their factories 
here even at a chance of making a loss which we in this country cannot 
do. We have no money and cannot make experiments, and we welcome 
their experiments in this country. We welcome them to come here and 
manufacture their articles in this country which we are unable to do, 
because we have not got the money to make experiments. 

Sir Hari Singh Goni (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, the short question that perplexes me at this moment is this. 
The Honourable the Finance Member has stated that the reduction of 
duty is upon imported cigarettes of a superior kind. I should like to 
ask him or Mr. Hardy one question. What is the retail price of these 
cigarettes now, and what is likely to be their price if the reduction of duty 
is carried by this House? What is the price and how does the price of 
imported cigarettes compare with, the product of the indigenous factories, 
that is to say, the cheaper cigarettes made out of Indian tobacco? I 
should like the Finance Member to inform the House on this point, because 
we don’t know to what extent the reduction of duty would bring into active 
competition the imported cigarette with the indigenous article. 

Mr. a. S. Hardy: It is rather a general question, because, as my 
Honourable friend knows, there is a very great range and variety in the 
prices of cigarettes. But I think I am correct in saying that, before the 
second surcharge was imposed, a large proportion of the imported cigarette? 
sold retail at about one rupee for 50. That was the retail price, A1 
present those same brands of cigarettes are being sold at one rupee for 50 
'but they are made in this country from imported tobacco. They are stil 
marked “Bristol and London’^ and I think a great many of the consumer) 
are'not aware that they are smoking Indian cigarettes. 
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Sir Oowasji Jelumgir: I think they have dropped the word “London’’ 
now? 

Mr. G. S. Hardy; I do not think so. They are still being sold for one 
rupee, and they are paying a small raw tobacco duty instead of paying the 
"full cigarette duty. Of course, there are other brands. If we reduce the 
duty as we have proposed, the imported cigarette of that quality wiU just 
be able to compete with the one made in this country on equal terms. On 
more expensive brands the reduction will be slightly less; and if you get the 
class of cigarette, that some of my Honourable friends in this House 
import, they may actually have to pay more, because the higher you get 
in scale the more the 25 per cent, ad valorem duty becomes, and, on the 
real lixury cigarette, that is, the cigarette costing Bs. 80 to Bs. 40 a 
thousand and anything above that, we are actually increasing the duty. 


^ Cowasji Jekangir; How are you increasing the duty on all expensive 
cigarettes ? 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: Because we are levying 25 per cent, ad valorem. At 
present all cigarettes above Es. 10-8-0 a thousand pay Es. 15. Now we 
*are going to levy 25 per cent, ad valorem. Take a cigarette valued at 
Es. 60 a thousand. We are going to get 25 per cent, plus Es. 5-16-0. 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr: Do I understand Mr. Hardy to mean that, in the 
case of the cheaper brand of imported cigarettes, the reduction of duty 
will bring them into active competition with the indigenous product? 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: No, Sir, not on the cheaper brands. It is only on 
what I may call the medium brands, the brand that sells at one rupee for 
60, not the brand smoked by the children in the villages to whom 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad referred, but the brand made from imported tobacco. 
I do not think that the children, for whom Mr. Maswood Ahmad has sucIil 
consideration, are ever seen smoking cigarettes made from imported 
tobacco. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then it comes to this that the imported cigarette 
of medium brand will come into active competition with the indigenous pro¬ 
duct, and as we are improving our own tobacco and the quality of our 
cigarettes, .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable Mend is misquot¬ 
ing what Mr. Hardy said. He said that, with regard to the cigarette manu¬ 
factured from imported tobacco in this country, there was no question of 
competition with cigarettes made from Indian tobacco, 

. Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I point out that DeEetzke Virginian cigarettes 
imported today are Es.“ two a hundred, and that they are not manufactured 
in this country? 

^e honourable Sir George Schuster: That is exactly the price that 
Mr. Hardy quoted. 


n 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: But that is-bound to come into competition with 
the better class of cigarettes manufactured in this country from indigenous, 
tobacco. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think the Honourable the Finance Member did 
not care to listen to me when I was saying that the competition would be 
with the indigenous product, and I did not say that it would necessarily be 
in active competition with the product of indigenous tobacco, which my 
Honourable friend seems to have misunderstood. The point I am making 
is this. Here you have a medium class cigarette which comes into this 
country at the present rate of duty. Our tobacco, according to all 
accounts,—and that is conceded by Mr. Hardy,—^is improving in quality,, 
because it pays the indigenous tobacco grower to improve the quality of his 
tobacco and supply the growing want for a better class cigarette. If the 
foreign cigarette comes into this country by paying a lower scale of duty, to 
that extent it would retard the progress already made in this country for 
improving our quality of tobacco. I know. Sir, that in Southern India 
tobacco of a better kind is being produced in increasing quantities and the 
Imperial Tobacco Company is increasing the manufacture of their cigarettes 
from tobacco obtained from South India. I, therefore, think, .... 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: At what price are they selling those cigarettes? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think that was the question put by me to- 
Mr. Hardy and he said that they are being sold at one rupee. 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: No, Sir. I said the medium class of imported 
cigarette was being sold at one rupee, but I do not think that any tobacco 
has yet been produced in India from which cigarettes of that class can be 
manufactured. Even the cigarette, which the Imperial Tobacco Company 
can sell at 12 annas, contains a certain proportion of imported tobacco; 
but they have at least reached a stage where they can put, what I may call, 
the 10 to 12 anna class of cigarette on the market made wholly from indi¬ 
genous tobacco. The Indian production of tobacco has not nearly reached a 
stage when the one rupee class can be manufactured. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think the Honourable Mr. Hardy is speaking for 
me all along; and I thank him for assisting me to that extent. He has 
pointed out, and very clearly pointed out, that the medium class tobacco 
costs one rupee per fifty and the Imperial Tobacco Company manufactures 
a cheaper brand of cigarette costing about 10 or 12 annas for a tin of 60, 
in which they are using an increasing proportion of tobacco of indigenous 
growth, and to that extent it encourages the agricultural industry in Souther] 
India. Therefore, we say that the growth of that industry will be retardec 
if you were to allow the influx of foreign cigarettes by reducing the dut;] 
and for which I humbly submit no case has been made out, 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Sir, in this clause, so far as I understand the Honoui 
able the Finance Member’s point of view, which is, I think, a little differeD 
from Mr. Hardy’s, in clause (a-) they want to lower the duty on foreig 
imported cigarettes, while in clause (c) they want to raise the duty on rn 
material of the imported cigarette, I mean the unmanufactured imports 
tobacco. So far as I understand the Honourable the Finance Member, 1 
that there are people with special tastes for cigarette—one class < 
people will only smoke foreign imported cigarettes or cigarettes made fro 
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raw material imported from outside. If that be so, then he contends that 
this class of cigarette will not be competing with the indigenous manufac- 
tmed cigarette; and he argues, as I find from page 20 of his speech, as 
follows: 

“My remarkfij relate to a very important trade that exists in this country in a type 
of cigarettes which, even when made in India, are made exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, from imported tobacco, and experience indicates that we have not 
adjusted properly the relation between the import duty on raw leaf and the import 
duty on the finished article. Under our present tariff, as modified by the two 
surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works out at something like double the duty on 
the tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in India; and the result has been to 
divert the manufacture of the great majority of the leading brands of cigarettes to 
factories in India belonging to the same interests as previously imported those brands 
from abroad.” 

Our contention is this: If this trade of manufacturing cigarettes with 
imported raw material is established here in India, why should we, now by 
raising the duty on this imported raw tobacco, discourage this manufactui*e ? 
It has been very clearly pointed out by Sir Cowasji Jehangir that in other 
countries also they try their best, if they cannot produce a thing themselves, 
at least to have the manufacturing processes which give employment to a 
large amount of labour in the country; this is particularly done in England 
as regards cigarettes, and even accepting the argument in full that we 
cannot produce the same kind of cigarette that will be suited to the peculiar 
fastidious tastes of some gentlemen, we certainly claim that this industry 
shoiild be encouraged in India, because it will help our labour and we will 
derive other benefits. That is my point so far as raising the duty on raw 
tobacco is concerned. I urge that this duty should not be raised. 

As regards the other point, the duty on the finished product, it has been 
well established that the tobacco or cigarette is consumed by people who 
can afford to pay, and there is no special ground, unless the Governmenfi 
think that the law of diminishing returns is worldng very rigorously, for 
reducing it at all. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
22nd March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


RULES BE ISSUE OF VISITORS’ TICKETS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I wisii to 
make an announcement to the House. The rules governing the issue of 
Visitors* rickets for the Assembly require one clear day’s notice before 
the date for whicli the card is required. I have already relaxed this 
rule in favour of Honourable Members’ wites, sons and - daughters, for 
whom tickets may be obtained at any time. The rule requhing 24 hours’ 
notice does not apply to the issue of cards to the Distinguished Visitors’ 
Gallery. In spite of these relaxations of the rule, I have found ihat 
Honoiu*able Members are unable to get cards of admission to their personal 
friends or relations who happen to visit Delhi for a very short and 

in whose cases it is not possible to give the required notice. I have, 
therefore, with a view to the better convenience of Honourable Alembers 
taken up this question with the Home Department, and, with their cuu- 
currence, it has now been decided to introduce a special fomi of applicai- 
tion which can be used by Honourable Members when they ask for tickets 
for tlieh personal friends or relations. The application filled in this snceial 
form may be handed in at the Notice Ol^ce before .5 p.m. on the day 
previous to the date of the meeting for which the admission card is 
required. Honourable ^Members will find that in this speciid form tliey 
have to declare that the person for wiioni they require the ticket is a 
personal friend or relation of the Honourable IXIember and that he lakes 
full responsibility for him. The introduction of this s]jecial form does not 
in any way alter the existing rides gov'erning the ordinary ajqdication 
forms ['or cards. The relaxati'^^ in tbf rules is made only for the con¬ 
venience of Honourable Members and as an experimental measur3 
Honourable ^Members must realise that in sending this special application 
form they are taking the fullest responsibility for the friend or relation 
for whom they require the cards. The declaration is in no way meant 
to be a formal one, and I hope that Honourable Members, when they 
wish to avail themselves of this facility, will do so only in the case of 
their owm personal friends or relations. This special form will be avail¬ 
able from Monday, ihe 26th instant. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

- Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Finance Bill—clause 3. The amend¬ 
ment before the House is: 

“That part {cl) of sub-clause (2) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 

( 2581 ) A 
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The Honourable Sir Greorge Schuster (Finance Member): I think my 
friend, Mv, Mitra, was speaking yesterday, but before he continues his 
speech, I would like to make a short statement and make a suggestion 
to the House. We have had an opportunity to consider what was said 
by various speakers yesterday, and I think that there are at any rate 
certain points on which we feel that there is a good deal of force in the 
arguments. The matter is a very difficult one to discuss in a debate on 
the door of the House, and I believe, Sir, that it will be in the public 
interest and also save time if you could agree to allow the discussion of 
this particular amendment to stand over for a short time and enable me 
to meet representatives of various Parties and have an informal discussion 
on the whole of the subject matter. I think we shall understand each 
other much better as a result of that procedure. It happens that very 
shortly after this we shall embark on a series of amendments affecting 
the postal rates proposals, and my presence in the House will not be 
necessary in the House during that discussion, so that, if it suited the 
convenience of Honourable Members, I could meet them in my room any¬ 
time today as soon as the discussion of the postal amendments begins. 
But if Honourable Members think that would not give them time enough 
to consider who should attend the meeting, I am prepared to meet their 
convenience. If w^e could meet today, it would be a great advantage 
I think, for then there will be no delay in the proceedings. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, that is a very good suggestion, but at the same time I 
find that the proposed dispussion will take place in the room of the 
Honourable the Finance Member when the discussion on postal rates will 
])egin. That will not suit me, Sir, because there are quite a number 
of amendments relating to the postal rates in my name, and those amend¬ 
ments I wish to move. Therefore, I would suggest to the Honourable 
Member that we should meet after the Assembly rises. 

Mr. Xialchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): I should also 
like to make a suggestion, Sir. There is an amendment with regard to 
hides and skins. That is also an item which will require a long discus¬ 
sion. Therefore, if the Honourable Member w^ould agree to adopt the 
course w^hich he has just adopted with regard to cigarettes duty and to 
meet the representatives, that will save a good deal of our time, and then 
^ve can at once proceed to the postal rates amendments. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I am not surprised at my 
Honourable friend from Karachi trying to take advantage of every possible 
occasion. But, Sir, the issues as regards hides and skins are quite simple 
They have often been debated in this House, and I am afraid I canno 
iieeept the suggestion of my Honourable friend. 

With regard to what my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, said, as h' 
himself moved this amendment relating to cigarettes and raw tobacco, 
must consult his convenience, and, accordingly, I agree that w^ould b 
better if I meet the representatives of the various Parties as soon as th 
House rises this evening. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The pre 
posals relating to the duty on cigarettes and raw tobacco will stand ov( 
until this informal discussion takes place. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Mubammadan EuraD: 
J^May I point out, Sir, that at quarter past Dive there is an engagement . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): These are 
-minor matters which can be decided later on. This cannot I^e brought 
on the floor of the House. 

The House would now take amendment No. 12 relating to hides and 
^skins. Mr. Yidya Sagar Pandya. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, I beg to 
move the amendment, which stands in my name: 

“That sub-clause (i) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.”! 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir. I want to point 
out that this amendment is not in order. My reason is this, that the 
result of this amendment, if it is passed, will be that it will increase 
taxation. Such an amendment cannot be moved without the previous 
^auction of the Governor General .... 

Several Honourable Members: No, no. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It increases taxation .... 

An Honourable Member: Certainly not. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, the Government proposal is that there 
should not be any export duty on hides, but this proposes to have an 
export duty on hides. It creates a new taxation in this country, and the 
introduction of a new taxation or of any increase in taxation cannot be done 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Government 
pjropose to lower tlie duty on cigarettes, while the Honourable ]Mfcmher 
wants a higher rate. How does that stand? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is the same policy to be adopted in this case 
also *? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendments 
•which seek to retain the status quo are in order. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, I am much obliged to you for your kind 
-ruling. The object of my amendment is, as has been pointed by your 
goodself, tr> maintain the status quo, that is to say, we should have an 
export duty on hides and skins. The object of the Government is that 
the export duty on skins should continue, and the export duty on hides 
should be removed. 

Nov/, Sir, before I proceed further, as some Members, whom I met 
-outside this Hall, have asked me to explain to them what is meant by 
hides and skins let me explain a couple of terms which will be used by 
-various speakers in tbe course of this debate. First of all, there is the 
word “pelf* which means undressed hide or skin. Next comes the word 
■^‘leather’' which means, dressed and finished skin or hide for use. The 
word “hide”, as used in the report of the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee 

A 2 
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and as it is used in the commercial world as well as in statistics, means 
the larger and heavier pelts, that is, of large and grown up animals, such 
as, oxen, cow^s, buffaloes, and also skins of cow and buffalo calves, and 
so on, while the word ‘'skin'’ is used in respect of the skins of goats and 
sheep and also of kids and lambs. Then, there is another term, “raw". 
It is used to denote hide or .skin as it comes from the body of the animal 
before it is subject to any process other than those of i^reparation, cure 
and preservation, and “Tan" means the process of converting it into*’ 
leather for use. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): There is no^ 
difference between ra.w hides and pelt? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Roughly, “hide" means pelt of the large 
and gi’own up variety of animals, wdiile the word “skin" applies to the 
skin of goat and sheep and of animals of a lighter variety only. 

T shall, first of all, make it quite clear that the object of my amend¬ 
ment is not entirely to protect the tanning industry of the Madras 
Presidency or to do any harm to the export busine'^s of the Bengal 
Presidency. IMy object is to help both of them, and it is with that object 
that I have brought forward tliis amendment. Now, I would draw th/» 
attention of the House to the speech of the Honourable the Pinance 
Member in introducing his Budget wduch is reported at page 1510 of the 
Orficial Report of the Legislative Assembly Debates. I would first i'ead 
the 3*(?asons adduced by the Honourable the Pinande Member for removing 
the export duty on hides. He says: 

“We feel that, in this case a portion of our export trade is possibly in real danger 
and that the removal of the export duty may help to avert this danger.’* 

I do noi want to confuse the House by reading the whole of the speed 
all ar once. He says that the export trade is possibly in danger and tba 
the removal of the export duty may help to avert this danger. But h- 
does not seem entirely to be sure of it. The export trade has, no doubt 
gone down, but to say that it is likely to die is rather an exaggeratior 
"We niu?t see what are the causes for this falling off in the export trac' 
during the last few years. First of all. the quality of our hides has goi 
down, and here I would ask Honourable Members to read carefully tl 
report of the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee, which is a very valuab' 
document. I am sorr^-^ that the Government of India have taken i 
acti< n on it, not even, as I have said before, conveyed their thanks 
Dr. !Meek and the other members of the Conmiittee for the valuable repc 
tlioy have produced. We are extremely obliged to the Committee for t 
iroublp ihey have taken in this connection, and if the recommendations 
Dr. Meek’s Committee are given effect to, it -will considerably impre 
the leather trade and also the income of the Government of Tnd 
Instead of trying to encourage the ex^^ort of hides, we should eneour? 
the local industry and thereby retain liides and skins in the countiry r 
add to the economic development and wealth of the country. What 
the reasons which are given by the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee? 
shall state some of them. They say that, on account of the early ; 
unnatural death of the cattle bv the neglect of the public and on acco 
of starvation and attacks of diseases on the cattle, the hides and si 
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of tbe animals are of a Yen* poor quality. As I have said before, India 
holds cue-third of the cattle supply of the world, and it is essential that 
we siioukl take necessary steps to preserve our cattle and j^rotect tliem 
in their life time and niake economic use of their hides and skins after 
their natural death. We should see that we get full value and make proper 
use of our cattle during their lifetime. It is on account of this neglect— 
I shall read later on the report of the Hide Cess Committee—the Committee 
clearlv la\ the blame on the Government for not taking proper earo in 
this dii'ection. Tbe hides and skins of our country have deteriorated and 
hence \v*e get reduced commercial valve for both hides and skins and we 
do not get that proper price in the market wliich vre ought to get, and 
it is on account of this poor quality that a part of our export trade has 
gone dovv'jj As I have explained before, nearly 75 to 80 per cent of our 
cattle pelt is obtained from what they call “the fallen”, that is, other than 
“slaughtered”, that is, cattle that die an unnatural and early death on 
account of starvation and diseases, and it is necessary for Government to 
take proper steps for the preservation of these cattle. Our hides and skins 
are of a poor quality, and the other countries of the world no longer 
(-are for our hides and skins as they used to do formerly. 

Then, Sir, the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee has pointed out that 
ifc is due to the careless handling of carcasses by the most ignorant people 
and by their employing the most unscientific methods that these bides 
and sLin^: suffer and are very much reduced in value. I do not v/ant to 
crov-ible tbe House with the (ietails. They have been very elaborately and 
caroluliy dealt with by the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee, and I would 
request the Government to go through the report very carefully. I will 
simply enumerate some of the glaring defects which they have pointed out 
in this connection. They say it is due to the faulty methods of slaying 
in tbe first stage, which is done by the most ignorant and poorest classes 
In tliis country who do not possess the necessary facilities and means in 
that direction. Then, Sir, the methods used here are comparatively 
primitive, while, in other parts of the world, they employ advanced 
and scientific methods. India greatly lacks in them, and then they point 
out on ]iage 59 of the report: 

“We shall describe the chief defects under the heads (i) adherence of foreign matter 
and lack of general cleanliness, {ii) freezing, sun blisters or bums and surface drying 
iiii) uneven cooling and drying and ci-umpling, (u-) over drying, and (^’) dragging 
and scTatching or lubbing of the grain.^* 

It is on accoimt of these defects that our hides and skins are not so 
much cared for. Then the cure and preservation is faulty, and they point 
out, owing to there being no proper grading'' the local merchants do 
not get the proper value which they would have got if there had been 
proper grading. Then, there is the question of ^'loading" and '‘adultera¬ 
tion". I do not wish to elaborate these points. Added to that, the export 
trade Las also gone down to some extent owing to what they call the 
"consignment" system of exporting these hides and skins. I shall explain 
briefly what is meant by the “consignment” system. There are firms who 
buy the skins outright on their o^vn account and export them while there 
are others who consign them to London, but take advances from some of 
these exporting firms. These exporting firms lend about 75 or 80 per cent 
of tbe assessed value and the goods are ^hipped to London for sale. 
Tlitu'c are certain dates fixed on which the auctions take place. Sometimes 
'they do not get a proper price for their goods and the result is that the 
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goods lie very rauch uncared for and to some extent they deteriorate^ and 
when these goods are subsequently sold, they are sold at a very great 
lo=s to the firms who have to export them through these exporting houses. 
If ^ve had a better system and if Banks in this country were to lend 
money to these parties and if these parties were to make better ari'ange- 
inents for the sale of the goods, they would not have lost to that extent. 
The absence of proper banking and financial facilities are a discouragement 
to the export trade, and that is w’^hy the export trade has gone dowm. 
The Hide Cess Enquiry Committee say that there is a great deal of defect 
in marketing. There is no advertisement and no propaganda., and If you 
wish to encourage the export trade, some kind of work in tliat direction 
slir>nld be undertaken, so that the country may get the full value for its 
goods. Before I lea.ve this subject, I should like to point out (iiat, on 
a(*count of these various defects in the handling of the goods, the net 
loss to the country comes to about four crorcs of rupees and this is a 
heavy loss to the country, and, instead of removing tl^e export duty, if' 
the Government were to use this in the form of a cess duty, as lias been 
recommended by the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee, it w^ould ha.ve greatly 
improved the condition of the labour engaged in this leather trade. Instead 
of removing the present five per cent export duty, they should rallior raise 
a higher duty to protect a declining industry of the country. Along with 
that, I would earnestly beg of the Governinent to take ca.re of tlie cattle* 
of the country, and, in a country like India, w'bere the agricultural system 
entirely hinges on oxen and the cow supplies the chief needs for our 
nourishment in the form of ghee and nrilk, it is necessary that the Govern¬ 
ment should pay special attention to it because the early and unnatural 
death of cattle is a great loss to the agricultural population which cannot 
afford to lose their cattle. In that direction several recommendations have 
been made by other Commissions, and I hope Government will pay heed 
to them. Our aim should not be to encourage the export of raw hides, but 
to irapiovo the breed, preserve the cattle and save them from the attacks 
of diseases. Careful and scientific methods for handling of the carcasses 
should be introduced, tanning encouraged and trade improved, and, lastly, 
we should think of exporting the skins. 

Then, Sir, I will come to the second point raised by the Honourable 
the Finance Member in his speech. He says: 

‘‘Though the immediate loss of revenue from the duty is put at five lakhs, we 
take the view that its removal may help to encourage the export, trade, and, therefore, 
to provide greater purchasing power for imports on which import duties at a higher 
rate will be collected, so that the indirect effects of this proposal may actually be an 
increase in revenue.” 

That is, his object is to encourage the sale of cheap hides and skins, so 
that he may gather larger import duties on finished goods from abroad. 
Sir, those who live in Delhi know of what is called the *'Bul-hiil 'pakar-ne-'kd- 
Usfddi I'didd” that is, the expert method of catching the hul-hul or the 
nightingale, and it is that if you wdsh to catch the nightingale, you should, 
fii’st go early in the morning to the nest of the bird, see the nest on the tree 
and come back home. Then, you should go again in the evening there and 
at night-time you should climb up the tree and put a little wax on the head 
of the bird when it is asleep. Then you should climb down and come back 
home. Early next morning, you should go to the bird’s nest again, and, as 
the bird will fiy in the sun, the wax will melt and the bird will be blinded, 
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and then it be the time for you to catch the bird with your dhoti. 
Well, Sir, that is why it is called the Usiddi kdidd of catching the huhhul — 
the expert way of catching the nightingale. So, that is exactly the meiLod 
which the Honourable the Finance ^Member is now applying to our I.ide and 
skin business. He says: “We have reduced the export duty; llie liides will 
become cheap; the foreign importer wdll buy our hides and skins; he will 
then couTert them into finished goods; the finished goods will come liere: 
and then he will levy higher import duties, and thereby he will nrofit! ” Sir, 
that is a very^ round-about way and it is really the Ustddi kdidd of catching 
the hul-hid. Kow, why should he not, instead, encourage the tanning 
industry, the leather industry of the country, and see that the raw produce re¬ 
mains in the country, that the country manufactures goods out of that, and 
that the country benefits, instead of giving these facilities to the foreigners 
in order that we may get only a small percentage of duty over the finished 
goods wiiich give much more profits? I would, therefore, request the 
Honourable the Finance Member not to depend upon the future import 
duties on the finished goods, manufactured abroad, and, for that purpose 
sell away our skins and bides. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Our skins? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I mean the hides and skins of our animals. 
Sir, man is the only animal who is useless after his death. The hides and 
skins of animals after their death and even their horns, hoofs and bones are 
useful, the last for manure, but it is only in the case of the speaking 
animal, the man, that the body is absolutely useless after his death. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: Euroi:>ean): But your speeches w’’ill live 
after you. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Well, Sir, they are but continued in your 
gramophones and reports. 

Sir, I shall now turn to the third point raised by the Honourable the 
Finance Member, and that is that: 

“The export trade in raw hides is at present in a very depressed condition.^’ 

There I agi’ee. Then he says: 

“Statistics of imports of raw hides into Hamburg show that whereas imports of 
hides from sources other than India have fallen off by six to seven per cent between 
1931 and 1932, they are still above the 1912 level. On the other hand, the imports 
of Indian hides have fallen by over 30 per cent between 1951 and 1932 and are now 
less than a quarter of what they were in pre-war days. The very significant decrease 
in Indian exports cannot, therefore, altogether be accounted for by a general decrease 
in world demand, but must also represent to a considerable extent a definite loss of 
trade in competition with other sources of supply.’* 

I shall deal now with this third point. Sir, this fall in the exports is 
due to the increase in the internal tanning in India, because a larger quan¬ 
tity of hides and skins is tanned now both by numerous and 
scattered village tanners and the organised factories, and, to that 
extent, these hides -and skins are less available for export purposes. 
People are now using more leather goods—^boots and shoes, trunks 
and so many other things—^vdiich were not used fifteen or twenty years 
ago, but which are now being made and used ^n the country, and the 
result is that the internal trade in leather goods has considerably increased; 
and here I may point out that until the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee made 
its inquiries, people had not a clear idea as to the amount of hides and skins 
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which are consumed in the country itself. They thought that the export 
\vas the larger factor in disposing of hides and skins, and there was very 
little of local consumption, hut duiing the tour wdiich the Committee made 
in the course of their inquiries they found that the amount of hides and 
skins which is tanned by the village tanner in the shape oi* cottage industries 
is six to eight times larger than the export from the country. A.S such, as 
we take more and more to tanning and more and more to manufacturing of 
these leather goods, naturally the liides and sldns for osport will go down 
to that extent; and, as T have said before, Htunburg is not taking so much, 
ijfccause they can get from (jther sources hides and skins of a better quality, 
while our hides and skins are of a very poor quality, and it is necessary and 
up to the Government that they should devote their attention to these 
matters. Sir, besides boots aiid shoes, we liave got other ways in which 
leather is used, as, for instance, for trunks, for book-binding and for the 
increased demand of leather goods for military purposes. We are using 
more hides and skins in the country than before. Sir, wo liave not got 
proper statistics of consumption of hides and skins in the country. The 
Cess Committee thinks that the total production of hides and skins is about 
Ps. 18} crores, but others estimate it at about 40 crores to 50 crores. Tt is 
necessary that wc should collect better statistics in the inatter, and T think 
in that direction also the Government of India should give their due 
consideration to the matter. Now, I come to another matter, and here I 
shall explain why our exports are getting less. As has l^een stated In the 
memorandum supplied by the Hide and Skin Merchants Association (which 
is composed of the leading hide and sldn merchants in India),—^they explain 
it ns under: 

“The foreigners traders do not want the duty because it is a handicap, though a 
small one, on their purchase of raw materials. They want our raw hides for fostering 
and developing the tanning industry in their own countries and do not like to help 
our industry by taking the hides after tanning them in our country. For acdiieving 
this object, Germany has from a long time ago levied an import duty of about 10 
per cent on O'Ur tanned hides and have left free the import of our raw hides into 
their country.’* 

I hope JJie Honourable the Finance Member will take note of the fact 
that they have raised the duty on tanned goods in order to oncotiragc thoir 
f>wn tanning business, while our Government, on the other hand, are trying 
to sell raw materials and discourage tanning industry in this country. To 
continue the quotation: 

“Now, our export duty thwarts such an object and scheme to some extent 
and so the foreign interests have been working against it from the very beginning. 
The North Indian merchants having dealings with these foreign interests have allowed 
themselves to foe persuaded against the duty though really they have nothing to lose by 
this duty and the Government of India are also being * influenced by the agitation in 

favour of the foreign interests. If Germany, which is the chief buyer of our raw 

hides, is not jealous of our tanning industry, then why not she abolish" the 10 per cent 
impoit dutv on our tanned hides and leave* them as free as she has left the import of 
our raw hides. 

As mentioned above, the North Indian dealers of raw bides do not lose anything 
on account of this duty. Because, if the foreigners would buy less raw liides on account 
of the Indian export duty, the Indian taimers small and large would buy more of 

same. So the raw hide dealers would not and do not lose their business. If the 

prices have fallen, it is due to the universal depression.” 

Sir, this shows clearly why the supply of goods from India to Hamburg 
has fallen. Then, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member says that the 
trade depression is not the cause so much. I submit, the present trade 
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depression has much to do in the matter. Apart from the trade depression, 
he has quoted the figures of normal times and compared them with the 
figures of the last two or three Tears to show that our exports have gone 
down. The Hide Cess Enquiry Committee lias given on pages 20 and 21 
the tables showing the exi nit of Mdes and skins, and from those figures it is 
cdear that even during the uoimai years the trade has been very erratic and 
fluctuating. I shall quote some of these figures. Take, for‘example, the 
exports of raw cow hides from India in tons. In 1912-13, it was about 41,000 
tons; it was 37,000 tons next year; in the year after that, it was 24,000 tons. 
Then, it went up to 34.000 tons. Then, in the year 1918-19, which was not 
a year of depression, it went down to 14,000 tons. Then, in 1919-20, it 
w'ent up to 89,000 tons. Then, next vear again, it went down to 14,000 tons. 
It then vrent up to 30 000 tons in 1927-2S. and so on. Similarly, in the 
ease of the ex];o]*t cf raw buMo hides from India, the figures of exports 
are given on page 21 of the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee’s report. In 
1912-13, it was 17,000 tons; in 1916-17, it was only 13,000 tons. Then, in 
the very next year, it went cloTim to 4.000 tons only. In 1918-19. it was 
about 4,000 tons. In the next year, it went up to 11,000 tons. The very 
next year, it went down again, to 3,000 tons, and then to 2,000 tons, and 
in 1928-29, it stood at the figure of 8.000 tons. From these figures it will 
be clear that even during the normal years there is so much variation in 
figures, and, therefore, it is not right and proner that we should take these 
three years which are the years of unprecedented and unparalleled depression 
as our guide and from that make a deduction that our hide and skin business 
is entirely going to ruin. Then. Sir, we have to take into consideration a 
representation made hy some of the raw hide dealers from Bengal in which 
thev call these things as agricultural products. This is rather a new nomen¬ 
clature to call hides and skins as agricultural products. Till now we were 
under the impression that bv the term agricultural product meant only grains 
and other similar things. And if we gi’ew better quality of srains, that was 
impro’^ung the agricultural product. But to Idh animals and call tlieir hides 
.and skins an agricultural product is surely trying to distort facts. 

Mr. €r. Morgan (Bengal: European): Because they eat grain. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya; Our oliiect should be to preserve our cattle 
and make the most economic use of them and not to kill them sim|!!ly for 
the purpose of exporting their hides and skins and allow some of these 
foreign exporting firms to make money out of them. 

Seth Haji AMooIa Haroon (Sind: Muhammedan Rural): They are 
breeding them also. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandjra: T«<e foreign exp u’ters are interested in killing 
nnd selling them at an economic loss to the country, ^vith the result that our 
cattle are neglected and they die an unnatural and early death, and thus 
we lose our oxen, cows and bufialoes. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: What about the skins? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They come next. We do not breed our cattle 
merely for the purpose of killing them and getting their hides. That is not 
in the interests of India. 
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Then, Sir, I shall take the fourth argument in the speech of my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Finance Member. He says: 

“During the firs: half of 1933, there was some iinp}’ovement in shipments to Ge?'many, 
but the improvement has not been maintained and since September there has been a 
serious deterioration in the po.sition even as compra'ed with 1932-33. The duty has 
been retained hitherto as a ijurety revenue measure. But the revenue involved is now 
no more than a pi’oblematical five lakhs and we feel that there is little justification 
for it.s retention, even /or revenue purposes, at a time wlien the export trade is in 
clanger of extinction.” 

Now, Sir, here, again, from the figures supplied to me by the Hide and 
Skin Association, I find that the export of raw hides in nine months, that 
is, from April to December, 1933, was 14,000 tons, which is almost as 
much as the figure for 1931 and 1932, and tanned hides is a])out 9,000 tons, 
tiere, again, I may point out that as there has been fiuctaiation in the 
quantity of raw hides exported, we have got similar fluctuation in the 
tanned hides manufactured in the country. In 1910-20, when the export 
duty of 15 per cent, w’as levied, hide manufacture was about 24,000 tons, 
and, in 1931-32, it w’as only about 10,000 tons. In the very next two years, 
2 .C*. 1920-21 and 1921-22, it went down to 4,000 and 6,000, and so on. 
Then, Sir, we come to what the Honourable the Finance Member says 
that the object of this duty is merely for revenue purposes. I shall explain 
to the House a little history of this export duty. Here, again, I will read 
from the memorandum of the hide and skin merchants of Madras. They 
say: 

“During the War, tho Government commandeered the tanneries for tanning hide- 
leath.or for war purposes. The industry vei*y willingly did this work and supplied 
immeu.se quantities of leather for the war requirements of not only the British ’Riupiro 
but also the Allies (through the British G'overnment). The Government then, seeing how 
immensely serviceable the Indian tanning industry was acceded to the demand for 
protection and levied an export duty of 15 per cent on raw hides and raw skins iu 
1919 with a rebate of 10 por cent on the expoHs to Empire destinations.” 

As soon as the War was over, they forgot the services rendered by the, 
tanning industry of the country and they went to the extent of reducing 
it: 

“But then this duty while bonefitting the Indian industry was of course^ a handicap' 
on the foreign tanning induitry which has its branches and agencies in northern 
India for buying and exporting rawr hides and skins. These foreign branches and 
agencies engineered an agitation against the duty. The northern India dealers of raw 
materials were misled into this agitation. Worse still the Government too favoured the 
said acritation. 

In the result the duty ivas reduced Ijv the Government to the flat I'ate of five per 
cent in 1923. In 1927 the Government proposed the abolition of even this five per cent 
while all along the industry Avas demanding its restoration to 15 per cent. But this 
proposal wa- defp^pted! by the As.^embiy tbvDiich a majority of one. In 1928 a Member 
from Bengal moved for abolition and again the motion negatived by the Assembly. 

Now. the Government are abolishing the duty of five per cent on raw hides.” 

1 have already said that it was not entirely a duty for revenue purposes 
as is shown by this memorandum, and the Honourable Sii* George Schuster 
also said in the present Session of the Assembly that the duty was retained 
as a revenue measure, but originally the duty was levied as a protective 
measure hi 1919. The Honourable Sir George Barnes then moving for the 
levy of the duty said: 

“Its object is to convert Into fully tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India, failing this in other parts of the Empire instead of being exported 
in a raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.Though the Indian^ 
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tanners have enorniousiy increased during the past three years^ they can only deal 
with a comparatively small proportion of the raw hides and skins which India produces 
and it is to the advantage of India and the security of the Empire generally that the 
large surplus should so far as possible be tanned within the Empire.” 

That was the speech of the Honourable Sir George Barnes in 1919. The 
same object, as is set out by Sir George Barnes, might still be pursued in 
the interest of the country. Here is another aspect of the case put forward: 

‘‘Apart from the large tanneries: in Madras, a vast number of poor people in Xorthern 
India, mainly c7imnr^'r.<, carry on tanning on a small scale like a cottage industry. Each 
of these men tan?, a few and makes u^e of them for the country-shoes which he 

makes and sells: or dis-poses of those tanned pieces to others for the roIe and other 
rerjuirementp of high class hoot', shoes and other leather articles. A vast amount of 
leather ^^’nnnin" into the value of crores of rupees) is ihus made and consumed in the 
country. Such t-mall maniifactuiers will be e?recially affected by the removal of the 
duty, PS these small men have to acquire their raw hide.^ in * cemrethion with the 
foreigners who want to carry away our law material? and as these small men cannot 
stand before the powerful and now completely free foi’eign competition,” 

In the memorandum which has been submitted by the Bengal exporting 
interests, they have shed tears for these chmnars. There was a time, when 
some Members of Parliament in India several years ago were horrified to 
learn that Indian people were still taking very crude salt, and they made 
representation to the Parliament that the Indian population could be saved 
only by taking Liverpool salt. They were surprised that a civilised Govern¬ 
ment like the British Government in India were killing people with such 
crude locally manufactured salt, and if they could help it, they would have, 
just as Warren Hastings was impeached in the House of Commons, they 
would have impeached the Government of India and heavily punished 
them. Now, we have got some of these exporting firms who are shedding 
tears on our Bengal interests, I do not mean our friends from Bengal, 
but they are simply agents in the hands of these foreign firms who are 
interested. They say that the poor chamar does not get anything. The 
memorandum says: 

“The fact is that, in present time, vast quantities of hides are left to rot on the 
carcasses of dead or fallen animnl-s (animals that have died from natural causes) there 
being no demand, it is not worth any one’s while to arrange the flaying, preparing 
and despatching of the hide to a buying centre.” 

They say that if this five per cent duty is removed, there will be great 
help to the chamars in the country. They are trying to distort facts. Surely 
when the powerful foreign exj^orting interests come into the market, shoe¬ 
makers and other people cannot buy their hides and skins in competition 
^^ith these foreign exporting concerns. 

Sir Hari Singli Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madfin'l; And they want the removal of the export duty as a sanitary mea¬ 
sure. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They do not lay so much stress od the sanitary 
l2‘Nr'>'>>T. me?isiire, hut they are more keen about their ovm pockets. 

Then, Sir, here I shall take the liberty of reading what the Hide Cess 
Enquiry Committee has to say about the need for action by Government. 
They say: 

“On one issue, that is, the need for action hr- Government, our minds ai’e clear. 
The Indian hide and skin tiade ii not ? nev/ dc-"'?lopri:ent It has in the pact tried 
to attack some of the more urgent problems, ^’,< 7 ., general improvemenls to meet the 
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requirements of customers, the improvement («! jiaiiiip:, reduction of loading, bringing 
the special qualities of Indian raw stock to the notice of the important tanning centres. 
The building up of the export trade }*oth in raw and in tanned stock is one of its 
solid achievements. But tliough it is not altogether an unorganised trade, organisation 
is almost entirely confined to purely commercial purpose?. There is no department of 
tirovernment or association charged with the duty of bringing about inrprovements in the 
raw stock and in the methods of handling it. Even thonglii the need for technological 
investia-ation and the producei’s’ eaucation is perhaps more acute in India with her 
large prnpoi’tioiB of fallen stock, v/c do not find any evidence that 'iicse problems have 
ever been seriou-dy taken in hand. The trade as a has coulributed handsomely 

to the general revenues of India but lias received little direct asdstance in return. 
Owing to the poverty, ignorance and low standard of iiiLeliigence of a majority of the 
primary producers, we ai’e inclined strongly to the view I hat if India is to miiiiitain 
and improve her position in tiic world’s markets for raw and tanned slock and leather 
and allied manufactures, the time is now ripe for organised work. Wc hold that^ the 
trade and the industry cannot undertake it ^^ithol^t extraneous assistance, specially 
financial. The problems are numerous rnd complex ond a pai't of the necessary organi¬ 
sation will have to be built up ai' radically adapted. The.-o are our reasons for projxising 
that Government should step in and establish a statutory eehS committee with adequate 
funds at its disposal. 

Our views at, to the amount needed are not iinammoii;'. Homo <d’ us hold tliat about 
15 to 20 laklis a year will be required before long for substantial work, specially of 
development as distinct from mero research. Others think that about 5 to 7 lakhs a 
year is likely to suffice for all the important practicable schemes. We arc, however, all 
agreed that a reasonably good start can he made with about 5 to 7 lakhs a year. 
iCnpciii^cwt we might mention that the net annual yields of the cotton, tea and lac 
cesses were 5*56, 13*50 and 2*23 lakhs for the latest year foi’ which figures were 

available to us. The cost of collection by the Customs Department was Bs. 8,810 in 
the case of the specific ems on tea.” 

Now, Sir, the Committee emphatically says this: 

*‘We have accepted the Chairman’s view that our Committee wa.s a financial (ways 
and means) rather than a technical body, and was only charged with the duty of 
preliminary investigation as to the advisability <if im[)using a cess for the benefit af the 
hide and skin industry as a whole and some other connected matters.” 

Sir, I thiiik I have sufficiently made it cleai* that the object of this 
export duty, though it was not originally so called, was intended as a cess 
duty, and the eontemj)tible figure of five lakhs mentioned by the Honourivbk 
the Finance Member is exactly the amount whicli is required to begin tip 
])reiiminary work in the direction as indicated by the Cess Commitlee. 
do not see why the Honourable the Finance Member should lose this vcvenu 
in these days of deficit Budgets, and if he does not cure for it as revenue 
he should levy it as a cess duty to improve the bide und skin and ]eath( 
business in the country. 

Then, Sir, in pages 164 to 168 of the Oess Committee’s report are iiidica 
ed the various methods by which the industry can be helped. [ will n 
take a long time, but will simply read a few items from the summar 
Their recommendations are that the policy of /an’t: must bo abandon 

and that the cess should be called a sea customs duty. Tlien, about i* 
provement they say: 

“The suggestion that an all-India at Calcutta, with a braiuh 

Madras, or two associations one at Calcutta and the othe^' at Madras, sliould bo 
up tor the purpose of general control, arbitration, authoritative sjiocification 
grading and certain connected matters should be considered.” 

Then, other recommendations arc: 

*Tfc should carry on propaganda. 

It should publish (or subsidise the publication of) trade journals and price bulk 
j^referably through the agency of the all-India association, etc. 
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Advertisement of India’s raw stock, leather, etc., and should be financed. 

Committee should be prepared to finance special schemes, (e.e., sho%wooms, 
exhibitions, etc.) ' ? 

, _ regards training, the only types which the Committee should assist with grants-in- 
training of ^i) leather technologists, leather chemists and research chemists 
oi all-lndia utility and (ii) supervisors, instructors and propaganda agents for the 
improvement of the raiv ftoch—Inith ‘fallen* and ‘slaughtered’. 

Dissemination of statistics and other information. 

iiosides the usual annua! report it should publish a periodical review of the 
technical and commercial sides of India’s position in the home and the foreign markets 
for raw stock, leaflier and tlie product.s of allied industries. 

Advice on the question of protection to the tanning industry should be excluded 
from the Committee’s scoT^e. But on technical and commercial matters including legis¬ 
lation on such matters it should be consulted by and empowered to advise the Central 
and the Liocal Governments and such Indian States as apply to it for advice. Then, 
integration of the trade is necessary and the Committee should encourage it. Then 
organisation, direction and co-ordination of research and the allocation of such special 
work as may be feasible should be another major object. Propaganda, educative 
*work and advertisement should he seriously undertaken on the lines indicated. 
Assistance on certain lines with regard to transport, the provision of facilities for 
testing and certification and-for arbitration, collection, publication and dissemination 
of statistical and other information and similar ‘intelligence’ work should be among the 
miscellaneous objects on which the fund can be spent. 

Gene’’ally speaking, all Fction necessary for the improvement of the country’s raw 
stock and leather and allied manufaefure.s and of the organisation for handling them 
both in India and abroad should, subject to limitations indicated elsewhere, be the 
objective.” 


Then, in their concluding portion, they set: 


“The value to Tudia of this industry taken a* a v’hnle. the rav stock and leather 

trades and the leather, leather-W'-.rking and allied industries) is: about forty to fifty 
crores; if provide* employment to large numbers of men (tanners and leather workers 
beinqr little under three millicn) and is a factor in the economic well being of 

millions of the depressed classes. There is .scope for work in order to reduce ihe 

national \^'a£te. ImpioveTT»ent effect will not only benefit those directly engaged in the 

industry’ as a whole but will ah«o react favourably on the peasantry of India. Our 

proposals have this objective in view, and are. in our opinion, so designed, as to 
achieve it. as fivr ns it is practicable *' 

Now, Sir, call the duty by any name—call it export duty or cess duty, 
it does not matter. The main object is that help should be rendered to- 
the hide and skin tanning industry. I shall not pursue any further the 
representations of the Calcutta foreign exporting firms: that will be done 
probably by some of my friends on my right. But I wish to read oub a 
portion‘of a speech of my friend, the Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim, the 
Leader of the Independent Party. He was, I am sorry, led to make the 
following remark in his speech: 

“I know mv friends from Madras fear that the abolition of the hide duty is 
■*li:elv to interfere with the tanning and connected business that flourishes in that 
Province. I do not think that that"would really be the case. I have not the figures 
before me, but mv re-collection is that, as a matter of fact, there are lots of surplus 
hides which could safely be exported without injuring any tanning industry in this 
country.” 


Coming as these remarks do from him, a gentleman for whom the 
whole House and people outside have got great respect and regard, I trould 
respectfully point out to him that he has been misled in this direction. Here 
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I will read from the Madras memorandum which says after referring to the 
hides and skins being locally used in increasing quantities,— 

“This is also borne out by the fact that there are no large accumulated stocks of 
raw hides in Calcutta, Cawnpore and other markets of raw hides. If Sir G'eorge 
Schix.ster’s contention is right, then there must be accumulation of the stocks of raw 
hides.” 

The Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants Association, which is 
supposed to be in touch with the market, are of this opinion that there is 
no large accumulation of stocks. 

I am afraid I have already tired the House very much and I shall 
mention only one fact. 1 have got telegrams from some Associations pro¬ 
testing against the abolition of these duties. But I want to tell the House 
what is the opinion of the trade in this matter. The organised and enlighten¬ 
ed public opinion of the Indian commercial and industrial world has a]] 
along been stoutly and strongly against the abolition of the duty. They 
have not only asked for its retention, but even for the increase of the 
export duty on hides and skins. Important commercial bodies, even some 
of the European bodies, such as the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce have been and even now are supporting 
that the export duty should be continued. The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Cunimerce and Industries, whieli was so vehemently attacked 
as a political body by my friend, the Honourable Diwan Bahadur Eama- 
svvami Mudaliar, have urged, and all their affiliated x^ssociations have, from 
the very inception, demanded emphatically and unanimously the retention 
and even increase of duty on raw hides. But the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, representing European and alien interests and other foreign 
interests and agencies and exporting firms, opposed this export duty. The 
measures adopted will placate the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
other exporting firms in this country, while the Government have always 
turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of Indian tanneries and the leather 
industry. This is another instance, Sir, which shows how the Government 
of India are being dominated by interests other than Indian. 

>Tow, Sir, I shall only say a very few woixls about the position of the 
tanning industry in the Madras Presidency. I believe several of my friends 
would like to speak on it, but since I have already taken enough time, I 
shall not say much now. All I shall now say is, as I said in my speech on 
the Finance Bill, this is an industry in which Hindus as such have not 
much interest. The depressed class people belonging to the Hindu com¬ 
munity havo Rome stake m this industry, but tlie important part of the 
industry is still in the hands of our Muslim friends .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: We do not want this export duty. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I may tell my friend,—to use the words of 
Government,—^you do not know your own interests. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham 
madan Bural): God save us from our friends. ! 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, in the light of what I have already ex 
plained, and in the light of the Eeport of the Hide Cess Enquiry Com 
mittee, I would request my Muslim friends not to be misled by what foreig 
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Interests say. Foreign interests and exporting firms are very keen on 
■obtaining raw materials as cheap as possible in this country and exporting 
it out of India so as to obtain finished products and make money out of such 
things. 

Sir Muhammad Yalnib: Then impose an import duty on the finished 
products. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I would, therefore, advise my friends that they 
should concentrate on developing this industry locally as much as possible 
and retain the profits in our ovm country instead of allowing them to gO' 
out of our coi||itry. I would again ask my Muslim friends not to be misled 
by foreign interests. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That sub-clause (^) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.** 

Ehan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah (Central Provinces: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I rise to oppose this amendment which has been moved by my Honour- 
:able friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. The earlier part of his speech was 
devoted almost entirely to an enumeration of the various causes which 
contribute to the poor quality of hides, and I was surprised to hear from 
him that if cattle are neglected, if they are not properly fed or if they are 
starved, then the blame lies at the door of Government. Sir, it is very 
easy to throw blame for everything on Government, but it is difficult to 
satisfy the Honourable Members here whether the charge that is brought 
so lightly against Government can be justified. Towards the end of his 
speech, my friend, Mr, Pandya also made a suggestion to the effect that 
the retention of the duty on hides would in a way tend to encourage the 
tanning industry in India and thus it would benefit specially the Muslims. 
He has given a friendly advice to IMuslim Members to support his amend¬ 
ment. In reply I may quote a verse which is as follows: 

**Ap??e du^Jiman se hifazat Tiarn Tear lenge Jehudt 
Aij Klivda haul I'o hamare doston sa tii baclia.^^ 

It means: “We should take care of ourselves so far as our enemies are 
concerned; 0, God, protect us from our friends/' 

Now, Sir, the tug of war lies in this matter between the tanners and 
exporters, and the real question at issue is whether the quantity of raw 
hides which is produced in this country is absorbed in the tanning industry 
or not. Sir, I think tanneries in India have enjoyed, for a sufSieiently long 
time, the benefit of a much reduced duty on hides and they can get them 
•sufficiently cheap, but I do not think that Government can for ever commit 
themselves to cheapening the price of hides only with the object of helping 
the tanners or the tanning industry. After all, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that-the exporters of hides have been ruined. There has been 
very little export of hides. My friend, Mr. Pandya, gave certain figures 
himself, and although he advocated the retention of the duty on hides, I 
think he made a very good speech and ultimately made out a very strong 
case for its total abolition. Sir, there are large quantities of raw hides in 
"this country, and there is no local demand for them, nor is there a demand 
for them from outside. Now, the question is, what are we to do with 
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them. The result is, the tanneries are benelited, because they are able to 
get these hides at a very low price at the expense of those people who deal 
in or expert hides. These peox}le have been practically ruined. Besides, 
liides have to be handled very quickly. They are a kind of article that 
cannot be kept for a long time, and if the prices affect the export, it 
would mean that not only would they deteriorate, but through natura;! decay, 
they would become quite useless. They cannot be stored for long periods. 
Sir, experience has shown us that tanneries in this country, in spite of all 
the facilities that Government have given them by reducing the export duty, 
have not cared to expand their activities nor are they in a position to absorb 
the entire quantity of hides that is avaikdde in the country. Under the 
circumstances in the interests of the dealers in raw hides, it is only fair* 
that Government should abolish this export duty and encourage and accele¬ 
rate the export of surplus stock of hides which is not wanted in the country. 
With these w’ords, Sir, I oppose the amendment. 


Shailsh Sadiq Hasan (East rt-ntral runjub; Mullaunnadan): Sir, T 
congratulate the Honourable Member in cliargc of the Bill for abolishing 
the ex]>ort duty. T think all export duties are iniquitous. oxce])t those 
which arc levied on harmful drugs. One of tlio main arguments advanced 
hy my friencl, Mr. Pandya, was that if this ex])ori duty was levied, 
the hides and skins produced in the country would remain in the 
country, -with the result that the tanninir industry "would flourisli. 
But, Rir, this argument can be applied to wool, cotton and all kinds of 
raw materials that now’ go out of the country. My friend does not know 
one thing, and, if.he had been a manufacturer, he w’oulcl probably ]\i\ye 
known that there are certain types of materials wdiich cannot bo consumed 
in the country of their origin. Take the case of the Punjab w’ool. If it 
were not exported to foreign countries, T am sure, it w’ould not be ])ossi])le 
to consume it over here. In the same w’ay, if w’c could Tiot got Australian 
wool in India, India wwild have never been able 1o com]‘)cte in making 
the Kashmira cloths. There are certain tyT)OS for which there is no demand 
in the country, while there may be some demand in other countries. 


There is another point, that is, the question of surplus production. 
India is not the only country which gets back its tanned hides in the shape 
of harnesses, or boot soles, etc., but there are other countries in the w’orld 
which use hides sent from India to countries like Germany, England, cic., 
and they tan them and then send them out to other foreign countries. 
So. it is absolutely wnrong to say that w^e are cutting our owm throat. T 
have not got ‘any statistics, but I am sure that all hides that we exporl 
from here do not come back here in the shape of harnesses, leather belting, 
etc., but they go to foreign countries w’here there is a gT*eat demand. 


Then' is another point w’hieh I think I must bring to the notice of ilie 
House, and that is the exchange problem. The exchange problem has 
done a great deal of injury to the Indian trade, and it w’ould bo adding insult 
to injury if w’e retain this export dutv. If you will allow’ me, I will givc 
a typical instance. The United States of America used to import about 
1,00,000 yards of Persian carpets, and now they are importing only, say, 
50,000 yards. They used to import 10,000 yards of Indian carpet, and 
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‘now fliey ure importing only 200 yards. All this is due to Ihe exchange. 
‘When YOU have got a high exchange, it is most objectionable to add fuel 
‘to the fire,—to kill the trade absolutely by imposing an export duty. In 
a country like South Africa they give bounties to help their own export 
trade, but here you do not want even the export duties to be abolished. 

I am sorry that in this case the interests of the Punjab differ from the 
interests of Madras. It is not a question of, as Mr. Pandya pointed out, 
Muhammadan friends supporting Muhammadans, I am sure some of tuy 
'.Muhammadan friends from Madras will support Mr. Pandya. 

An Honoarable Member: As some Hindus will oppose him. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: I come from the Punjab, we are great exporters 
of these hides and skins. 

(At this stage, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya interrupted the Honourable 
'Member which was not audible at the Eeporters’ table.) 

Fifty or sixty people do not count in this question of millions and millions 
worth of goods. We have to see w’ho ultimately gains the benefit when 
the raw products are sold. If the price of wheat goes up, it is not the 
merchant so much who gains. I am sure, the Government Benches would 
testify that it is the agriculturists who gain the benefit, because ultimately 
the money has to go into their pockets if the price goes up. In the same 
way, if the prices of these hides and skins rise, the result w'ould be that 
the man who originally sells these goods w'ould be making more money 
than the hide and skin merchant. I am speaking not only on behalf of 
the hide and skin merchant, but also on behalf of the poor agriculturist 
of the Punjab wdio suffers ultimately on account of the decrease in the price 
of hides and skins, decrease in the x>nce of cotton, decrease in the price of 
w'heat. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The agriculturists or the owner does not get 
:the price of the hide of the dead animal. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: If he sells the cattle, it contains everything, hides 
-and skins .... 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It goes only to the ckamar, and not to ilie 
’agriculturist or owner. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: There is one point more that the export tirade from 
India in hides has decreased considerably. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Pandya, would say that, on account of the slump in trade, this trade 
has decreased in proportion. But the trouble is that other countries are 
sending more and more of their own hides to the foreign countries; they 
are sending an increased proportion at the expense of Indians. When 
there is a very hard and severe competition, even one per cent or a couple 
^of per cent wdll make all the difference, and the result will be that, while 
others wdll be able to sell their goods, India will be unable to sell her own 
goods at the proper price. While the export of raw^ hides has decreased 
considerably, there has been only a slight increase in the export of tanned 
hides, and I think the best course to encourage the export of law hides 
'is to do away wdtli this iniquitous export duty altogether. 


B 
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Mr. F. E. James (IVIadras: European): I am very glad that the previous 
speaker pointed cut that this was not a question which should divide the 
Hindus and Muhamadans. I should also like to go further and say, nor 
is it a question which divides Europeans from Indians. There are some 
European Chambers w^hich support the abolition of the duty, there are 
other European Chambers which oppose an abolition of the duty, and I 
very much regret that my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, sho\i]d, at the 
end of his very exhaustive speech, have hinted that this was a measure 
which Government had accepted at the behest of, what he was pleased 
to call, the alien and foreign interests in this country. It is nothing of 
the kind, and I am sure the House will agree with me when I say that this 
matter is purely an economic and financial question and should be discussed 
and considered on an economic and financial level. 

Now, Sir, I support the proposal of my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, 
and I want to put certain considerations before the Plouse, so that the 
matter may be considered from the point of view which I have suggested. 
I first of all take two axioms which were laid down by the Hide Cess 
Enquiry Committee. The first is,—^you will find it at page 79 of the 
report of that Committee—: 

“That the tanning industry as a key industry is of very considerable importance. 

The second is: 

“That the raw trade and the leather industry are mutually complementary.“ 

I think it is a mistake we often make in our discussions here to regard 
the interests of the primary producers and the interests of those who 
manufacture from these primary products in this country as being antagonis¬ 
tic. I think the proper way is to regard them as being mutually comple¬ 
mentary, and, therefore, to regard the problem as one of attempting to 
balance the interests of two complementary industries. I have no need to 
emphasize the importance of the tanning industry, not only in South India 
but else'where, but I might perhaps read to the House one short paragraph 
towards the end of the Cess Committee report, which summarises the posi¬ 
tion in a way which is much better than I can summarise it myself. 
Unfortunately I cannot get at the reference, and I will try to come back tO' 
it before the end of my speech. But, Sir, you will find all through the 
report of that Committee that emphasis is laid upon the importance of the 
tanning industry in this country—^by the amount of money that is involved 
and the number of people who are employed. I may say it is an industry, 
which is of particular interest to the poorer classes in my part of the world. 

Beference has been made to the fact that -while the export of hides has 
deteriorated, the export of the tanned product has not expanded to a 
corresponding extent. I want to put before the House a view which I think 
deserves consideration. I think the House should remember the increasing 
numbers of hides which are being tanned for internal purposes. Now, the 
Hide Cess Committee which sat in 1929-30, after a very careful examination 
of all the documents, came to the conclusion that India produces on an 
average about 25 million cow and buffalo hides annually. There are no 
statistics to show which of these 25 million are cow hides and which of them 
are buffalo hides, but we may perhaps strike a rough and ready calculation 
on the following basis. The total cattle population of India, ’as shown in 
the 1930 census, is roughly 157 million cows and 41 million buffnlocs or 
about four to one. If you assume that in the 25 million cow and buffalo 
hides, which are available annually, those same proportions of four to one 
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are maintained, I think that is a reasonable assumption. You come to the 
conclusion that there are available about 20 million cow hides and five 
million bufialo hides. Each cow hide will produce upper leather for about 
ten pairs of shoes on the average. If all the cow hides produced in India 
were tanned and made into shoes, there would only be sufficient upper leather 
to produce one pair of shoes per annum for 200 millions of India’s total 
population of 350 millions; and when you make due allowance for the large 
numbers of cow hides used for purposes other than shoe making, you arrive 
at a figure which will only suffice to produce about half a pair of shoes per 
annum for the entire population. I think everybody in the House will 
admit that the use of shoes has increased rapidly and is still increasing. 
To prove that, I would point out the very great rise that has taken place 
in the number of tanneries producing shoe leather. Then you find the 
chrome tanning industry springing up in difierent parts of the 
coxmtry, and if you take the quantities of hides received in 
Cawnpore, represented by Mr. Eamsay Scott, one of the largest hide collect¬ 
ing centres in Northern India, the figures have really increased as compared 
with pre-war figures. The figures are 341 thousand maunds in 1913 and 
356 thousand maunds in 1930. During the same period, exports by rail 
dropped from 269 thousand maunds in 1913 to 214 thousand maunds in 1930^ 
In Cawnpore alone, the quantities retained and tanned and dressed there 
increased from 71 thousand maunds to 141 thousand maunds. My whole 
point is, that the primary reason, I vrould not say the only reason—^I de 
not want to exaggerate the position—^for the decrease in the number of hides 
exported is not the efiect of the export duty, but the increased numbers 
which are being consumed in India now, and I think it would not be 
dangerous to predict that within the fairly near future India will be able to- 
consume all the hides which she can produce. 

Then, if you turn to the export figures, you will find that there has been, 
a gradual increase from 1931 in the total shipments of tanned hides from 
the Madras Presidency alone. Since 1913-14, the trade has grown enor¬ 
mously. In that year—I have the figures here—^according to the Hide Cess 
Enquiry Committee, it was valued at one crore 58 lakhs. In 1928-29, it was 
valued at fom crores 40 lakhs. I have not got the figures available relating 
to values, but approximate figures relating to shipments from Madras for 
the years 1927 to 1933 show that we have now passed the level which was 
reached in 1927. There is no doubt, whether it was intended or not, that 
the trade has received some assistance by reason of the existence of the 
export duty. 

Now, Sir, what we really have to examine now is the effect of the 
removal of the duty. The Finance Member, I take it, is today in the very 
happy position of seeing the House divided against itself. It is the Finance 
Member who rules. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: It does not make me happy. 

Mr. F. E. James: I am very glad to know that, for I am convinced that 
he is throwing aw^ay five lakhs. The first point that I should like to make 
is this. I was developing the point that the removal of the export duty will 
really be an injury, on the balance, to the interests concerned. Then, I 
take it, there is no justification for the removal of the duty, because the 
financial position obviously does not justify surrendering a sum of five lakhs. 
There are certain points I want to make. 

The first point is this, that the one effect of the removal of the duty will 
he that the continental buyers of raw hides will benefit to the extent of 
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about three to five per cent on the current value of their raw product and 
that will give the continental tanner an advantage over us in the United 
lungdom market in connection with the preference. 

Then, Sir, a second point I wish to make is this. Will the effect of the 
removal of this duty actually benefit the primary producer? Will it not 
-benefit rather the shipper? Will it not benefit the middleman? And an¬ 
other point has been made in a \ery interesting article which appeared in 
the Indian Finance the other day, which is read by a large number of 
Members of this House, to which I should like to make a reference. 

“The majority of the hides in India 
—says the article— 

“are collected in the northern Provinces and Bengal for export to foreign countries 
as well as* to Madras. The freight rates on northern Indian hides imjjorted from 
“Calcutta into Madras are such that the Madras tanners do not enjoy any great 
5idvantage over the importers of these hides in foreign ports. As shipping freights 
to foreign ports are abnormally low, the withdrawal of the advantage of the five per 
cent export duty which the Madras tanner has so long enjoyed over the foreign 
trader will certainly tell heavily on the already impoverished tanning industry of 
Madras without in any way helping the primary producers of hides.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What is your view’* with regard to the skins ? 

Mr. F. E. James: I am not expressing any view now on the skins, I am 
concentrating now on the matter which is now before the House. 

Now% Sir,^ a third effect which the removal of this duty wdll have wall be 
that the very small margin of profit on which this tanned hides trade is 
conducted, particularly in the Madras Presidency, wall be adversely affected: 
and I think that w^e have a case, particularly in the Madras Presidency, 
where w’e still suffer from an abnormally low pnee in the case of rice, which 
should suggest to Government that now is not the time, wdienever it may 
be, now is certainly not the time to injure that industry. It may not benefit 
the primary producer, and will have the effect of reducing the margin of 
profit to such an extent that retrencliment will have to take place. I know^ 
us a matter of fact, that a number of small tanneries will probably have to 
close dowm. 

Now, I w’ant to deal wdth the fourth effect—that w’hich tKe reijioval of 
this export duty wall have upon the preference w^hich is given under the 
Ottawa Agreement—of wdiich you, Sir. are a signatory,—on tanned hides. 
Now’, Sir, in the Beport of the Indian Delegation on the Economic Confer¬ 
ence at Ottaw^a in paragraph 51 it is stated as follow’s: 

“Tt is not necessary to discuss in much detail the goods specified in Schedule 0 on 
■which the maintenance of the existing margin of preference is guaranteed. In some cases, 
fuch as tanned hides and skins, while there mav be some expansion of the demand for 
Indian products, the chief impoitance of the preference is that it secures the trade against 
actual or potential competition and ensures the maintenance of the position which India 
>»as already acquired in the United Kingdom markets.” 

Now. I should like to know’ from the. Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber waiat he proposes to do wdth this preference if the export duty on hides 

is iibolisheo. The preference in the United Kingdom market is ten per 
cent, and I remember very w’ell at the time of the debates quoting, with 
the approval from the Government Benches, certain interests in the United 
Kingdom against this particular preference. Now’, if you are gomg to 
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alter tbe conditions in this country and make them different from what 
they were when the preference was given, then if you intend to abolish 
this duty, you should immediately take steps to secure a larger preference 
in the United Kingdom market. Sir, I may quote in this connection a 
very interesting document from a trade paper in England to indicate that 
this preference has already had a most useful effect upon the exports of 
India. Jn says in dealing uith the U. K, imports of chrome upper leather: 

It is dirficidt to estimate the actual increase in imports of hide upper leather from 
British India since, as we have pointed out, only a proportion of the actual imports- 
were returned as box sides in the earlier months. From information otherwise avail* 
able however, it is estimated that the imports of dressed upper leather from India 
during May and June amounted to approximately 500.000 sq. ft., and this increased 
by 60,000 sq. ft. in July and August.” 

I may lead another paragraph from the same trade journal: 

“Imports of box sides and other hide upper leather also increased during September/ 
October, averaging over 1 million sq. ft. a month compared with 600,000 sq. ft. a month 
during the first eight month® of the year. The increase ’was due to larger shipments 
from Germany, Belgium and ‘other countries’, a large proportion of which represented 
box sides from India. The average declared value of imports under this heading was 
7^d. per sq. ft. compared with 6|<f. in the two previous periods.” 

I thinlv we are entitled to suggest to the House that the abolitioii of 
this export duty is going to put us at a disadvantage with the continental 
tanner, and that the benefit which the tanner is likely to get is not going 
to the primary producer in this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Xow, I shall be told that all these arguments are beside the point, 
because a revenue duty is a revenue duty, and it was never intended to- 
be either a protective duty or a duty to foster the exports of a particular 
article Weil, Sir, I think we are entitled to suggest to the Government 
that if that is the line of argument, now is not the time to thro^\' away 
money, unless you can prove that by doing this you are going to render 
indirectly or directly a corresppnding benefit either to the primary producer 
or to othei interests in the country. I think, Sir, I have done rny best 
to sliow from my own point of view, from the information I have my 
disposal, that I do not believe it is going to benefit at all the primary 
producer. I think I have been able to show, on the contrary, that it 
will definitely injure an industrr which has come to be regarded by the 
Hide Cess Committee itself as a key industry of considerable importance. 

Sir, there is only one other point I wish to make, and that is this. 
It does seem to me that ultimately, considering the balancing of eeonomie 
advantages and disadvantages in a matter like this, it is essential chat the 
problem should be viewed as a whole. I can sympathise with all those 
who arc finxious, if they believe it to be the case, by this measure to 
give sorae fillip to the "primary producer. But I doubt whether this is 
going to have this effect, I doubt the validity of that argument. In any 
ease, even in doing so, it should not, I maintain, be done without con* 
sideration of an industry already established in the country. I think that 
the proper way to approach this problem is to approach it having legard 
to the fact that the primary producer and the tanner have not antagonistic 
interests, but really have '^interests which are complementary. I should 
like to ask the Government of India what action they have taken in regard 
to the Hide Cess Inquiry Committee report. Beading that report care- 
folly, it Is quite obvious that it is a definite attempt to benefit both sides, 
of this great industry. It is an attempt to benefit the primary producer. 
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and if: is an attempt to benefit the tanning industry. Sir, I should have 
thought that if Government had decided for revenue reasons or for other 
reasons to do away with the export duty on hides, they would, at the 
same time, have announced some general policy in regard to the industiy 
'gcnoraijy. I make the complaint which I made a little time ago, Mr. 
President, that in some of these matters there is not quite enough 
economic planning. Personally,—and I am now speaking entirely on my 
own respjonsibility—I should have been far more happy in regard tc*- the 
proposal to abolish the export duty on hides if it had been accompanied 
by sonic general announcement as the Government s policy in regard to 
the industry at large. I hope even now th.at may be forthcoming, but I 
do trust that in the ensuing discussions the issues will be confined to She 
interests of the industry* and the interests of the primary producers, not 
to sLov’ that they are antagonistic, but to show bow they can be reconciled 
in the interests of the country altogether. (Applause.) 

Maulvi Muhamjnad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I am glad that our Honourable friend, Mr. James, has 
put the debate on the right lines. This is really a question 
■which should be looked at from the economic and financial aspect, and It 
is from that point of view that I will deal with the subject. There are 
many of my friends who will devote their attention to the statistics side 
of it. I will leave that aspect of the matter to them. What I wish to 
say is from mv own personal experience of those who have been dealing 
in this business for the last quarter of a century and whom I know per¬ 
sonally. 

In the part of the country whence I come, this business is mostly done. 
J have seen hundreds and thousands of people of all classes—^mostly lower 
‘Classes—who deal in this business, because it is just on the British 
side of the Nepal territory that this business is largely done. I do not know 
“the reason for it, but these hides are generally to be found in that part of 
the country. It may be due to some strict regulations of the Nepal 
'Government, but it is true that hundreds and thousands of people deal 
in this business and it is a source of their living. I know it fi'om my 
experience that about 25 years back thousands of families were flourishing 
on this business—especially low class people—and now they ere all 
starving and they do not find any other equivalent trade to engage them¬ 
selves in That seems to be one of the reasons why I think there is such 
:a great agitation in Northern India for the abolition of this export dutiy. 

An Honourable Member: The abolition will not help them. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: On skins also, it may be abolished. 
It is, of course, the business of the Honourable the Finance Member to 
see whether’ that also suits him or not. As he has put in his speech, the 
problematical five lakhs of revenue from the export duty should not be 
'one of the reasons, why so many people who are engaged in trade should 
be put to so much difficulty. As you know, Sir, I have always pleaded 
for the poor people, and, therefore, I say that if this duty is taken off, 
I am sure, thousands of other people, who are unemployed at present, 
would get some business to do and that is the economic side of the matter 
which I would ask the House to consider. If it was proved that the hides 
were not sufficient to be exported as well as to be tanned in Indio., then 
.there was some justification for the ground which had been given by my 
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TEonourable friend, Mr. James, on this question. But I find that there 
is a Yerv large number of hides which are rotting, as I am told, in that 
^part of the country, because these poor people do not find it profitable 
to deal in this business on account of, I should think, the export duty. 
There cannot be any other reason. This is the only new thing that has 
been put on that business, and, therefore, it is useless for them to engage 
their time in doing this business, because it has become unprofitable The 
statistics also, which I have been able to collect as to the tanned liides 
which have been exported, go to show that they have been tanning a 
lesser number of hides in recent years than in past years. Por example, 

I find that the export figures of tanned hides in 1929-30 were 1,199 and 
in 1930-31 it dwindled down to 904, and in 1931-32 it further went down 
to 756. Therefore, it appears that there is something wrong somewhere 
why they are not able to tan even as many of these hides as are avail¬ 
able to them in that part of the countiw, what to say of thousands of 
them that are rotting in the jungles of the Nepal and the British India 
'territory, in the Province from which I come. One more fact I vrould 
supply to the House, and it is this that for the last ten years there have 
been complaints—^numerous complaints—of the carcasses rotting on the 
ground and giving very bad and insanitary smell in that part ot the 
country, and people have been complaining that there seems to be some¬ 
thing wrong somewhere, because the hides which were utilised in some 
form or other by some foreign eoimtries or by Madras are no more profit- 
-able to collect and export from that part of this country. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-]Muham- 
madan Bural). I may tell my Honourable friend that his figures are quite 
wrong. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I shall ask my Honourable iiiend 
io wait and see. 

I was submitting, Sir, the iusanitary aspect of the matt-er in my part 
of the eoimtry. I have been bearing from people who are engaged in this 
•trade that for the last ten years there have been a large number ot car¬ 
casses lying for nothing. If the effect of the abolition of the export duty 
might be to stimulate the collection of hides from that part of the country, 
it w'ould remove one of the grounds of insanitation which at present exists 
in that part of the coimtry. These are the two grounds which a layman 
like inyself can also see, and, therefore, I have placed them before the 
House for what they are worth. I believe that this question should be 
looked at from all these aspects and the result should be arrived at after 
consulting all the interests concerned. But I have not been able to 
follow my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, when he was giving us a lecture 
on this point. The effect that it left on my mind was that he was think¬ 
ing that the trade was entirely in the hands of Muslims. I submit, that 
should net be the criterion with which this matter should be judged. It 
was surprising to me that a liberal minded friend of ours, like Mr. Pandya, 
whom I have always taken to be so, should indulge in things like that when 
discussing a matter which is primarily financial in its aspect. With these 
observations, I oppose the amendment which was moved by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Pandya. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
‘Clock. 
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The Assemblj^ re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan):' 
Sir, I whole-heartedly support the motion moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. Sir, the other day, when the Leader 
of the European Group welcomed the proposal to abolish the export duty 
on hides, I was under the erroneous impression that his followers would 
also hold the same view. I had this consolation, however, that probably 
my Honourable friend, Mr. James, who is the brain of that Party (Laughter), 
would support us as whole-heartedly as was done during the Swaraj Party 
days when a European gentleman, Sir Gordon Eraser, who evinced so^ 
much interest in this question, crossed the wishes of the Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Calcutta. 

Now, Sir, so far as facts and figures are concerned, the Honourable 
the Mover and the supporter have furnished the House with them. 
You know, Sir, that I always like brevity and never want to tax the 
House with long speeches, but I want to iDut a direct question to the 
Treasury Benches, particularly to my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, vrho is a Civilian of our Presidency as to whether he recognises 
this tanning industry of Madras as a key industry, as was done by Sir 
Charles Innes when this question was discussed in this House in 1927. 

Sir, the cogent reasons advanced by the Mover and the supporter are- 
quite sufficient to convince the House of the desirability of retaining this 
export duty on hides. Last time, when this proposal was launched, wo all 
belonged to that famous Party, known as the Swaraj Party, and the 
gentleman who led the Opposition was our late lamented friend, Mr. A. 
Bangaswami Iyengar, the able Secretary of the Party, and the motion was 
supported by you, by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Prakasam and 
others. That was in the year 1927. In this connection it will not be out 
of place to say that this was not done as a concession to Madras. On the 
other hand, it was a debt of gratitude which they owed to the tanners of 
the Madras Presidency. Madras not only helped the Britishers but also 
the entire body of the allied forces during the War by supplying the required 
quantity of tanned hides and skin. Can this be gainsaid by anybody ? As 
an outcome of this, there was an export duty of 15 per cent levied in 1919' 
which w’as reduced for some obvious reasons to five per cent in 1923. And' 
then the question was agitated over by interested parties. The House will 
be astonished to learn that they were not Englishmen, but mostly Germans. 
A ring of Germans, who formed themselves into a party of exporters, had 
some agents under them who get 2 or 2J per cent at the most as their 
commission, whereas, the lion's share went to these foreigners who, as I 
said, were mostly Germans. How did the Germans repay the exporters of 
tanned hides? Sir, the tanned hides which they exported from India were 
put on an import duty of Es. 10 by the German Government. Do they 
deserve any concession from this Government ? 

Then, Sir, it was in 1927 that this question was placed before this 
House by our Einance Member's predecessor. Sir Basil Blackett, and 
the motion failed. The members of the Swaraj Party, whether they 
were Bengalees or Biharis or Madrassis, all supported our motion not 
to do away with this export duty. Even my Honourable friend, 
Maulana Shafee Daoodi, who now favours abolition of the export duty, 
supported us and the predecessor of my esteemed friend, Mr. Maswoocl 
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Ahmad, that is, the late Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, also 
voted in favour of the retention of this export duty. The House will also, 
I hope, remember that this agitation was not set at rest even after 1927! 
One of the representatives of this export trade, I mean Mr. Eafique, an 
ex-M. L. A., got into the Assembly mostly with the object of meeting with 
success as regards the abolition of the export duty. Fortunately for us 
and unfortimately for him .... 

Sir Mtihammad Yakub: And for the country! 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: .... fortunately both for the 
country and the tanning industry—^let my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
contradict me if he can—am going to prove that this is quite advantageous 
to the cause of the country in as much as it promotes and lifts up the 
members of the depressed communities .... 

An Honourable Member: Sir Muhammad Yakub does not represent the 
country! 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Where is my Honourable 
friend, Eao Bahadur M. C. Eajah? And I miss my Honourable friend, 
Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, who comes from the same constituency as 
I come from V The Mover of this amendment said that this would benefit 
Muslims a great deal .... 

An Honourable Member: The depressed classes as w^ell. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: This helps the depressed 
classes more than the Muslims. Perhaps he is not aware of the fact, that, 
so far as Trichinopoly is concerned, even a Brahmin gentleman was running 
a tannery, and after his death, us his sons could not manage it, it 
collapsed. There was also a non-Brahnoin gentleman, a Pillai, wiio w^as 
at the outset the manager of a Muslim called Ivhajah Mohidin Eow’ther, 
and then became proprietor of a tannery with the financial help of his 
master. In your own district of Coimbatore, Sir, you know there are so 
many tanneries: the small ones have been closed; there are only a few 
left; if this proposal is to be given effect to, even these tanneries wdll have 
no other go but to meet the same fate. 

In a w’ay, this tanning industry solves the question of untouchability 
for the derpessed classes. I do not attach much importance to the ques¬ 
tion of temple-entry. You know*. Sir, as Muslims, we do not care much 
about it either way; but there is one point which I like to touch upon 
here and it is this: The question of satisfying the bodily cravings is more 
important in the case of these depressed classes than that of the temple- 
entry. The House might have learnt from the press that the other day 
four or five members of a family came to Trichinopoly wdth the object of 
getting some labour, but they could not succeed; and w'hat was the result? 
The male member of the family threw three of his children and his wife 
into the river Cauvery and he also committed suicide by falling into the 
river. Will Sir Muhammad Yakub show* an iota of sympathy for such 
persons ? 

An Honourable Member: He has none. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: In Southern India, the tanning 
industry holds the same place as the textile industiy does in Bombay; but 
there is this difference. In the textile industry, you do not find members 
of the depressed classes: you will find high caste Hindus, some MuslimSr 
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some Christians and some Parsis, but not even a single member of the 
depressed classes. I have minutely observed this fact: but, so far as the 
tanning industry is concerned, it is the members of the depressed classes who 
are benefited totally and mainly. Thousands of them are getting their 
bread out of this industry. Such an industry richly deserves patronage at 
the hands not only of the Pinauce Member, not only of the Commerce 
Member, not only of the Industries and Labour Member, but also of the 
Home Member and the Law Member—I may say of the whole Government. 
I forgot to recite a Persian poet which I generally do. Sadi, the well known 
practical philosopher of Asia, says in one of his cou^jlcts: 

“iS7ic6 chu aqde iiauiaz me handain, che qumd hamdad fnnandam'^ 


.(Interruption.) Sir Muhammad Yakub will be able to translate it. Before 
translating it, I have to explain one point: concentration of mind is quite 
essential for prayer. That is why we do not like music before mosques 
during prayer time. It is not a question of our expecting respect from non- 
Muslims when w’e want stoppage of music before our mosques. It interferes 
with our prayers, because the tradition of the Prophet is: 

“ija salata ilia hi huzootil qalh^ 


which means: 

'Trayer is not complete without presence of mind: if we are absent-minded, 
if oui* attention is distracted, our prayer is not quite good/' 

The poet says: “During day time there will be something or other to 
disturb my prayer; so I thought of offering it during midnight, so that 1 
might enjoy concentration vrhioh is very essential for the acceptance of the 
prayer.’* Even then this idea struck me: 

“(You fool) you have not provided sufficiently for your family : what are you going 
to do for them*/ Morning is to dawn soon. You are applying yourself to prayer as 
if you are a very great devotee j but you don’t seem to have any inclination to soivo 
the practical problem of attending to the upkeep of the family.” 

So, the depressed classes need not attach so much importance to the 
■question of temple-entry as to this question. I may assure the Members 
■of the Government that if this proposal be given effect to, thousands and 
thousands of the depressed classes will lose their daily bread, and what will 
be the result ? They will have to march to Delhi all the w^ay from Southern 
India, and request their leader, Eao Bahadur M. G. Eajah, or their sympa¬ 
thiser, Sir Muhammad Yakub, to espouse their cause. Can then my 
Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, with his genial manners and pro¬ 
found sympathies for the depressed classes, refuse to receive the deputation, 
as was done by the Primier in England? I don’t think he will do that. He 
will certainly hear them, and see his way to redress grievances. Therefore, 
Sir, this is not a question so much of Muslims, as it is a question of the 
members of the depressed classes, a fact which cannot be challenged by 
any Member of this House. Such being the case, I hope the House will 
most readily support the motion of my Honourable friend, the worthy 
successor of the worthy predecessor, I mean Mr. Jamal Mohamed Sahib, 
ex-M. L. A. 

Now, Sir, so far as my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, is concerned, 
•of course even on the last occasion he did not support us, but I do not 
know if we can expect any support from him on this occasion. Perhaps, 
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we may this time get Ms vote as he has closely followed my Honuiirable 
friends, Mr. James and Mr. Pandya, and seems to have been convinced 
of the necessity of profecting the tanning industry. 

Sir, there is another point to be taken into consideration by the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member. A question was put to Mm by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. James, as to what the Government proposed to do with 
regard to the Eeport of the Cess Committee. My friend put another ques¬ 
tion and asked whether the abolition of this duty was calculated to prove 
advantageous to the exporters and would not prove injurious to the tanners 
in this country. Sir, people, who are running the tanneries in tMs country, 
are already sidfering a very huge loss. Government showed to the exporters 
of raw hides a concession by reducing the duty from 15 per cent to five 
per cent and in the year 1932, a deputation waited upon the Honourable 
Sir Josejjh Bhore. We do not know the result thereof, but I do not think 
he gave them any assurance to the effect that he would try and do away 
with this export duty. Of course, as a cautious Member of the Government 
oi India, he could not have committed himself. Sir, fortunately for us, we 
have tw’o civilians from our Province, one in the person of an Indian and 
the other in that of a European. Sir, tMs is a cause which is to be 
supported, not merely by Indians, but also by Europeans for the reasons 
already set forth. Sir, the i^revious speakers, the Mover and the supporter, 
have told the House as to which are the Chambers that have supported the 
retention. The Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, is one of them, and 
so Bombay cannot vote against it. Then, there is the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta,—and so no Indian from Bengal can go against their 
wiew. 

An Honourable Member: What about Mr. Amar Nath Dutt? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Of course, my friend, Mr. Amar 
'Nath Dutt, has already supported it on a pre^nous occasion. He can’t 
therefore go back now. Then, there is the Indian Merchants’ Association 
of Karachi,—I do not find the representative from Sind here . . . 

An Honourable Meii;iber: He is sitting there. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: And there are also other im- 
-portant bodies like the Madras Chamber of Commerce, the Upper India 
-Chamber of Commerce, and so forth .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about the Bihar and Orissa Chamber 
of Commerce? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Does my Honourable friend 
mean the Muslim Chamber of Commerce? (Applause.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I did not say Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: It would have been much better 
for my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, who jumps up on occasions 
like this, to ask me straight what about the Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
wMch came into being only recently and wMch could not have expressed 
its opinion on the question. 

Well, Sir, since all these important Chambers of Commerce support tMs, 
‘Government will have to think twice before entertaining any idea of 
-giving effect to their proposal. Sir, I have done. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub: Sir, my apology for taking part in this discussion 
is that I come from a Province which has a very large trade in hides,—I mean 
the United Provinces, and there the trade in hides flourished to a very large 
extent before this duty was imposed. For the last six or seven years repre¬ 
sentations have been made to me by almost all the hide merchants and people 
who deal in hides in the United Provinces that an effort should be made 
to get this duty abolished, and it is a matter of great satisfaction to me 
that some relief has been given, indirectly, to my Province by the 
abolition of this duty. Sir, like Bengal or Bombay, we, people of the 
United Provinces, who are self-respecting people, do nob come befoie this 
House to lay our grievances, nor do we come before them with a beggar’s 
bowl and make requests to give us this grant or that grant, but certainly 
when indirectly a benefit is conferred on my Province along with the 
other Provinces, I should be ungrateful if I did not appreciate the benefit 
which has been conferred on the United Provinces. 

Sir, my friend, Sayyid Murtiiza Saheb Bahadur, has just now made a 
very feeling speech, but I am very son*y that, when he will road his speech 
in print, he will find that he forgot to put meanings into his words. There 
was not much in his speech except mere sentiments. He espoused the 
cause of the depressed classes with great earnestness. I am sorry that 
a gentleman coming from Madras, where the depressed classes even to this 
day are tyrannised more than in any other Province, should come before 
this House and teach us ... . 

Maulvi Sayyid Murfcuza Saheb Bahadur: Not by the Muslims. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: There are no depressed classes among the 
Muslims, and, as regards the non-Muslim depressed classes, we have 
always shown the greatest sympathy for them. If the non-abolition 
the duty on hides w^ould in any way really help the depressed classes and 
if my friend can prove by facts and figures that the retention of this duty 
would help the depressed classes, I would be the first man to go with liim in 
the same lobby. But, Sir, if my Honoui’able friend will look into the 
facts and figures, he will find that facts are otherwise. The retention of 
the duty on hides has hit hard the depressed classes. You go to the 
United Provinces, you go to Bengal, and you will find that hundreds and 
thousands of pooifie, belonging to the depressed classes, wlio were w^orking 
in hide factories, vdiich are lying idle today, are suffering on account of 
want of work, and they are starving for want of ])read, liecause the hide 
and skin trade has suffered to a large extent. 

Many speakers, including my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya, laid very great stress on the point that the im])ositi(m of the hide 
export duty Avould encourage the tanning industry in India; in fact, that 
is the only argument which has been in so many w^ays put forward on 
behalf of the speakers on the other side. But if I could show thorn that 
the imposition of the duty has not in any way helped the tanning industry 
in this country and that the abolition of the duty will in no way injure the 
case of the tanning industry in India, of which F am as much a supporter 
as my Honourable friend, Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, then, 1 believe 
that they will go with me into the same lobby. When this duty on hides 
was levied, its object was considered to be “to convert into fully tanned 
leather or articles of leather, so far as Is possible in India, or failing. 
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this, in other parts of the Empire, instead of being exported in a raw state 
■for manufacture in foreign countries’’. But let us see whether this expecta¬ 
tion was fulfilled or not. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee of 
1924-25 fully went into this question, and the conclusion at which thex 
arrived was this: 

|‘The last of the existing export duties was that on hides and skms. This was first 
designed mainly as a measure of protection to the Indian tanning industry, and to 
divert the tanning of Indian hides from Germany to the British Empire.** 

Further on, they say that the experiment failed to achieve either object: 

“The Indian tanning industry did not succeed in establishing itself in the manner 
which was expected when the duty was imposed. The export of hides from India has 
fallen to about one-half the pre-war figure, and the greater part of the trade has 
again^ passed to Germany. The Fiscal Commission condemn the duty as wrong in 
principle on the ground that if protection was needed it should be obtained through an 
im^rt and not through an export duty and consider that it failed in its object. Recog¬ 
nising the defects of the duty the Government of India in 1923 reduced the rate to 
five per cent, and abolished the ten per cent preference on hides and skins tanned in 
the British Empire. The retention of the duty in its modified form was due to the 
need of revenue. The Committee by a majority agree with the Fiscal Commission in 
considering the duty on hides to be wrong in principle and dangerous in its effects.** 

As regards the increase of the tanning industry in India after the levy 
of the export duty on hides, I would say that facts prove that the tanning 
industry has not in any way increased, on the other hand, with the 
depression in the hide trade of the country, the tanning industry also 
has gone down: 

“For the last 6 or 7 years the number of tanners who tanned hides in India and 
turned them into leather is decreasing day by day. In Calcutta there were two big 
tanneries owned by Messrs, Bird and Co., and Graham and Co., but they have now 
stopped work. The object of the duty was that all those hides which are produced in 
India W’ould be utilised by the tanning industry in India. That is not so. The real 
tanners buy hides from the slaughter house and they buy the best of the kind, and that 
also in the wet stage. The hide merchants all over the country are penalised by the 
imposition of this duty. They have got five of six kinds of hides . . . The foreign 
buyers are not anxious to buy our high quality hides. They produce high quality hides 
in their own country, and they do not require them from us.** 

So, it is not the hide which is used for the tanning industry in India 
which is exported to foreign countries, but it is the surplus, the inferior 
class of hides for which there is no use in this country which is exported, 
and the trade in which has suffered on account of the imposition of this 
duty. 

Diwan Bahadm A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Whose speech is that? 

Sir MutLammad Yakub: This is from the speech of a gentleman who 
had a personal knowledge of the hide industry in India. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It is not from any report *? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: This is not a report: 

“That is the reason why the German people took inferior quality of hides because 
they have got their secret processes of tanning. Tbev have this secret industry just as 
they have the dyeing industry. They buy these inferior quality hides from India, 
give it an artificial strain, and' then export it as an article of manufactured leather to 
different countries of the world.’* 
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This will show that the tanning industry of the country does not in any 
way suffer on account of the levy of the tax on hides. The second reason, 
as my Honourable friend, Mr Vidya Sagar Pandya, has himself pointed out, 
is that India is a very huge country and we produce about one-third of the 
cattle of the world. I very much sympathise with his effort for the pre¬ 
servation of the cattle in India, and I am not in any way behind him in 
my desire to see that the cattle in India are preserved. But, Sir, cattle, 
like human beings, are not immortal; die they must in spite of all the 
desire of my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya. We can only see how the 
hides and skins can better be utilised for the benefit of the country if an 
animal is slaughtered or dies. I quite sympathise with my Honourable 
friend when he says that there are certain agencies in India which starve 
the animals; they do not use them for any beneficial purposes, but merely 
keep them in what then call goshalas and other places. They are half fed 
and starved there, and they die a premature death. I would support my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, if he moves the Government that a law 
should be made to abolish these institutions where animals are half-fed 
and starved and made to die a premature death .... 

Bhai Parma Nand (Amabla Division: Non-Muhammadan); I do not think 
the Honourable Member has seen any of the goshalas w’hich he is damning. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I am not damning them. I am only supporting 
him. I am not interested in the goshalas as my friend is not interested in 
the hide trade, but I only sympathise with him and I assooialo with him 
that no cruelty should be shown to these animals. They should not be 
kept in a half starved condition and allowed to die a premature death. I 
also express my gratitude to my friend, Mr Pandya, for the defects which 
he has shown in the manner in which the hides and skins are handled in 
this country. I am sure that, with the abolition of this hide duty, when 
our trade will increase, when our exports in hides will increase, the hide 
merchants would be in a better position to use scientific methods and to 
improve the quality of his product. To sum up the wholething, tlie hide 
duty is objectionable, because it has ruined a very great trade of ilio country, 
it has not in any way improved the tanning industry in India and it has 
not helped in any way the depressed classes. On the other hand, hundreds 
and thousands of depressed classes have fallen out of work on account of 
the depression in the hide trade. I hope that my friend, Sayyid Murtuza 
Saheb, will in a calmer moment give a second thought to what he has said, 
and he would, like me, support the abolition of this duty and oppose the 
amendment of my friend, Mr. Pandya. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: Mr President, I am sure, 

g the duty that faces me this afternoon is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult that I have ever^had to dischar^re in this House. It is 
pleasant enough to attack the Government proposal, but it is most un¬ 
pleasant when you realise that people beside you, people in front of yon 
and people behind you, some of them at anv rate, are likely to attack you 
for the proposals that you put forward, Mr. President, the Honourable 
the Pinance Member has started the tanning industry in this country by 
a proposal which he did not dve the slightest indication was facing to 
be put forward this year. I venture to assert that the industry has had 
no notice an all that a reversion of policy was going to be made by the 
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Gov6mnieiit, and the industry was not put on its guard, that the time 
had come when the Government would take off this export duty. On the 
other hand, indications had been through repeated debates in this House 
and through votes in this House that the Government were going to 
continue the export duty even if they were not prepared to advance as far 
as the tanning industry required them to advance. This proposal has been 
often suggested to be a duty merely for revenue purposes, and I 
should like to refer to a fact which has been adverted to by Honourable 
Members air ady that the initiation of this proposal was as a protective 
measure and not a revenue measure. During the War, the Government 
of India realised as they never did before that the tanning industrv was 
one of the key industries for every country. Germany had realised it long 
before, and when my friend referred to the very large export of raw hides 
in 1912-13 and in the years before that, let them remember that Germany 
was laying store of what was necessary for her military tendencies and 
military work, and that was the reason why raw hides were exported *n 
such large quantities. This Government did not have the vision to look 
so far ahead as Germany did. They were not prepared for such a Great 
War. They did not take into consideration the way in which Germany 
would use "our raw materials, and it was only during the War that they 
woke up to the fact that here was a material which could Ee used, whicn 
could be tanned and which formed a very important factor in the successful 
conduct of the War. As I said, the Government collared the whole of 
the tanning industry in such infant stage as it was then. They took it 
over themselves, carried it on for three years and tried to make all the 
m^erials that were necessary for prosecuting the War successfully. We 
have heard a great deal about the scandals in Mesopotamia, and it was 
the late Mr. Edwin Montagu that said that this Government were an ante¬ 
diluvian and wooden Government which did not know what to do in 
times of crisis, but let it be given credit for this one fact that, so far as 
leather was concerned and boots and other things were concerned, this 
Government could not have been accused even with reference to the 
Mesopotamian scandal. That was what my friend, Mr. Pandya, was 
referring to when he said that this Government and this country owe a debt 
of gratitude to the tanning industrv and to the whole trade in raw hides^ 
which came to its relief in those dark days of the War. 

Sir George Barnes, in 1919, visualizing the condition from past ex 
perience, suggested that they should put an export dutv on raw hides and 
raw skins, so that this country can develop the tanning trade and at ft 
time of crisis like that, when England cannot send her tanned goods to 
our country, because the seas were no longer safe, we should be self-con¬ 
tained, nay, more, we should be in a position to supply to all parts of the 
British Empire, should such an eventuality arise acain. That was why, 
Mr. President, he sugizested an export dutv of 15 per cent, on raw skins 
and raw hides, but for the British Emuire he susfsrested an export duty of 
only five per cent. We talk a great deal about Imperial Preference, but 
Honourable Members, who were in the old Legislative Assembly, accepted 
the proposal for an Imneral Preference which was one of the earliest pro¬ 
posals of that kind and cheerfully adopted the suggestion of th<^ Govern¬ 
ment that ^he export dutv on raw hides and raw skins to non-British pairts 
of the worll should be 15 per cent, and to the Briti=:h Empire five per 
cent. What happened then? The Honourable the Finance IN^ember must 
realise that that was a protective export duty, that it was not a duty for 
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revenue uurposes, and I am sure he has read the debates of 1919 and 
has como* to realise that in its inception it was a protective duty and not 
a revenue duty. In those days we bad no Tarid: Boards. We had not 
developed our economic conscience and our commercial conscience to su'^Ji 
an extent as to think that a Tariff Board was the last word on subjects 
of the kind end the Government of India on their own initiative evolved 
a measure of protection that w’as necessary for the industiy\ It Avent on 
for some time and then suddenly the policy was again reversed, not at 
“the instanea of the industry, but against its wishes, when in 1923 they 
reduced it to live per cent, all round, both for the British Empiie and for 
non-British parts. Brom that time, repeatedly, some persons, who think 
that they iie interested in the trade of raw hides, and it will be my duty 
to show that they misunderstand the interests of that particiihu* industry, 
some persons, who think that they are interested in the trade in raw hides, 
have been agitating against the abolition of that trade. Time after timo 
the question was raised in this country. On one famous occasion, wliicli 
’has been already adverted to, when the Government of the day wanted 
to abolish it, the non-officials voted in a body against it. They camo to 
the help of the tanning industry and, by an equality of votes and Avith 
the help of the casting A^ote of the President, if I may venture respectfully 
to say so, cue of the most important occasions, in which the casting vote 
was rightly given, the Government were defeated and rightly defeated. 
'The status quo was maintained. 

This question has been agitated on every Budget occasion. Last year, 
there was ‘i long speech by my friend. Dr. Ziauddin. In the proAdons year, 
there was another speech by him and by other Members, but unfortunately 
the Government did not give the slightest inkling of any yielding on this 
matter. Then, I ask myself what is this Asian mystery today that the 
Honourable the Finance Member should come forward at a time when 
h^s revenues are dropping to give up this source of income. What is ibis 
Asian mysterv that at this time my Honourable friend thinks the revenue 
to be so insiirnificant as to give it up and to propose the abolition of a 
revenue duty ? Now, my Honourable friend suggested that the ex])orts wero 
falling and that this paltry sum of five lakhs might not even be realised 
next vear and probably that will be his justification. T venture to think 
that he is not right even in his figures. T venture to think that the 
export trade in raw hides is not falling, that it is increasing today, and 
that if it AA^as falling in a particulnx year, it Avas due to circunistMUCcs 
other than those connected with the requirements of Germany or any 
other country. A book published under the direction of the GovermneTit 
of India—‘'A Peview of the Trade of India'" says—^I am referring to th> 
book for 1932-38: 

“The total vahie of the foreign trade in hides and skins has fallen from 8,92 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 7,43 lakhs in the year under review—a fall of sixteen per cent.'’ 

Then it goes on to say; 

“The main reason for this decline as explained in the earlier issues of this review, is 
the trade depression which led to a reduction in the demand for hides and skins.” 

What is the position since then? Let me refer to the latest Accounts 
of the Sea-borne Trade. I will give my Honourable friend ihe figiires feu’ 
the last ten months of this year in comoarison Avith the figures of previous 
years. The total foreign trade in buffalo hides Avas 2,338 tons in‘1931-32. 
for the first ten months, 1,296 tons for the first ten months in 1932-3'^ 
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and 2,171 tons for the ten months of this year, so that you will find that 
the trade is reviving, and that in this year it is practically the same 
what it was in 1931-82. Take cow-hides again. In 1981-82, it was 11,627 
tons, in 1932-38, it was 9,177 tons, and in 1988-34, it was 18,407 tons— 
about fifty per cent, more than last year and about 20 per cent more than 
the year before. Is that a justification? Does my Honourable friend 
suggest that these figures give him a justification for stating that the 
export trade in raw hides is falling? If so, we read these figures entirely 
in contrary directions. The trade is going up. Let me take, again, the 
figures for Germany. He says, they have fallen, but he should take other 
coimtries also. If the German trade has fallen, the Italian trade has 
grown up, the Grecian trade has grown up. Germany may have half a 
dozen reasons why she is not taking as much of this product from India 
as she used to do. We know that economic nationalism is the cry of the 
day. Every country tries to be self-contained, and every country wants 
to have a proper trade balance in her favour. 

Now, if you look at the figures of German trade with this country, you 
will find that the last year and the year before we had a favourable balance 
of two erores or three crores with Germany, whereas, during the ten 
months of this year, w^e are having a fairly equal amount of trade and 
no favourable or adverse balance with reference to Germany. Germany 
is trying to have her trade agreements, as India is trying to have Her 
trade agreements. She also tries to turn her eyes to other countries so 
that she may take in the products of those countries and thus sell her 
products to them, and, therefore, I venture to think that it is an alto¬ 
gether wrong inference to draw from the fact that Germany is not taking 
as much of our goods as before and is diverting her attention to other 
countries, that the five per cent export duty is the real cause. My 
Honourable friends were pleading for the poor people who were not able 
to get their proper prices. My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
will probably admit that the prices of raw hides in this country have been 
steadily falling for the last three years. May I ask if my Honourable 
friend"admits that fact? (Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: “Yes/’) My Honour¬ 
able friend says, “yes” and I am very glad of that admission. Now, let 
us turn to another feature which will really give the explanation for this 
fall in the export trade, and I say that that is due to the middleman 
and not to the poor man who owns the raw hides. Sir, in this boob there 
is a very interesting page which gives a statement of the declared value 
per unit of the principal articles of exports during the month of January, 
taking a typical month, in 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1938-34. Now, taking 
the raw hides, the value per unit, which is a hundredweight, in 1931-82 
was Es. 22-15-6, in the corresponding month of 1932 it was Es. 28-14-6, 
and, in January of this year, ft was Es. 22-13-2. Now, does not the 
Honourable the Finance Member find an explanation for the drop in ex¬ 
ports in 1931-32 and the rise in the ten months of this year so far as »he 
export of raw hides is concerned? It was the middleman that was making 
the profit—^it was not the five per cent} which was in your way. Sir, in 
January, 1932, he puts the price up to Es. 28 and odd, and your five per 
cent would not have given him any disadvantage, and it is his profiteering 
that is responsible for the sharp decline in the quantity of export's. 
Naturally. Germany turned to other countries when this man put up the 
prices so badly, and when the exports of this year have srone up, you find 
again a relationship between the two in the fact that the declared value 
had fallen again to Es. 22. 


c 
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Tlie Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Would my Honourable friend 
clear up one point? He talked about January, 1931, January, 1932 and 
January, 1933, but he has been giving figures for the years 1931-32, 
1932-33, and 1933-34, so that the January referred to in each case must 
be 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

IMwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I admit I was entirely 
muddle-headed, but that was due to the wrong printing for which my 
Honourable friend is partially responsible. The years given are 1932, 
1932 and 1934, I suppose the years must be 1932, 1933, 1934, the second 
figure is wTong. 

Now, in January, 1932, the figure was Rs. 22-15-0, in January, 1934, 
it was again Rs. 22-13-0. It is the same with reference to raw skins. 
In 1932, January; it w^as Rs. 72, in 1933, January, it was Es. 89, and la 
January, 1934, it w’as Rs. 77, and when the declared value goes down, 
but the people want to export and these middlemen, agents of the foreign 
companies, w^ant to export at reasonable prices, you will find that a reason¬ 
able quantity of either raw hides or raw’- skins is exported, but when they 
want to put up the prices so egregiously, naturally Germany is not going 
to take it; but I ask again—is it a fact that only because of this five per 
cent duty the exports to Germany have gone down? Take this question 
of the tanning industry. I do not know whei’efrom my Honourable friend, 
Maiilvi Shafee Daoodi, got his figures under the tanned hides and their 
value. I have got certain figures regarding tanned hides, and my friend, 
Mr. James, also gave, in the course of his speech, some figures, and 
the value of tanned hides which were exported is: 

In 1929-30—3 crores 43 lakhs, 

In 1930-31 —2 crores 59 lakhs, 

In 1931-32—2 crores 12 lakhs. 

In 1932-83—1 erore 62 lakhs. 

The value has fallen because of the fall in prices and also because, owdiig 
to the depression all over the w'-orld, the quantities consumed in every 
country have diminished. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: You are taking the value, or the 
number ? 

Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: .and I was going to 

say that the number could never have been seven hundred and odd. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I quoted the number. 

Diwan Baliadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend 
quoted the number, no doubt. My Honourable friend has quoted the tons 
no- doubt but he will easily realise as I have given the comparative values, 
that if 14,000 or 12,000 tons were valued at Rs. 2,20 lakhs, 896 tons cannot 
be valued at Rs. 1,29 lakhs. 

(Interruption by Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi.) 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is an expert on hosiery, but I 
am still to realise from the speech that he may make hereafter' that he 
is also an expert on hides and skins. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: May I know’ where you have got 
these figures from? " ‘ ' 
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Diwan Baliadur A. Ramaswami MMaliar: T have got them from trade 
returns which have been supplied to me by the tanning industry. Now. 
Sir, my Honourable friend wanted some figures of tanned hides. Let me 
give him those figures. I shall take them now from an authoritative 
source which my Honourable friend cannot contradict. It is the “Ee^iew 
of Trade of India’page 112. The quantities are given here. Tanned 
cow hides exported in 1930-31, were 9,900 tons, in 1931-32, they were 
8,900 tons, and in 1932-33, they were 7,900 tons. I suggest to my 
Honourable friend that he just omitted a cypher in each one of his figures. 
He turned them into hundreds, instead of thousands. I want to suggest, 
Sir, that it is wrong to think that raw skins are absorbed in this country 
only to the extent of tanned hides which are exported. There is a great deal 
of tanned hide which is used :n this country and which does not come 
into these calculations which show only exported quantity. But I appeal 
to the experience of every cme of the Honourable Members whether they 
are not aware that subsidiary industries have grown up enormously during 
the past few years. Are they not aware of the bags, the suit eases and 
other leather articles that are being made in Delhi, in Cawnpore and in 
Calcutta? These articles are also being manufactured in IMadras and in 
Bombay. Let them go anywhere near the Crawford Market in Bombay 
and see for themselves the extent to which manufactures of leather bags 
and other similar subsidiary industries that have grown up. These articles 
are not made from imported tanned leather, but they are made from the 
tanned leather of this coimtry. Therefore, if you are really going to have 
an estimate of the effect of the consumption of raw hides in this coimtry, 
you must take into consideration, not merely the total exported quantity 
of tanned hides, but the quantity of hides that are used in the country 
after they have been tanned. That is the fallacy in which my Honourable 
friends, who are opposing this motion in the name of the raw hides, have 
fallen. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Could you tell us how much is 
consumed by these firms? 

Diwan Baliadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar; I have not got the statistics 
and I hope the Honourable the Binance Member, in view of the expert 
investigation that he has started, will be able to find some way of getting 
the statistics. But at present we have not got them, and I am very 
doubtful if even the Government have got them. I know that tanned 
hides are absorbed in large quantities in every Province. Is it or is it not 
a fact that in our country indtistries like the rbaking of bags Have growm 
up enormously during the past five years and that the material used by 
them is the tanned hide and tanned skin made in this country, and not 
the tanned hide imported from abroad? If my Honourable friend wants 
some further corroboration of the fact, let ine refer him to the sea-borne 
statistics again. You must get leather from abroad if you want to 
make it for any purpose. Now, what is the total quantity that is got 
from abroad? The total value of all leather—Abides, skins, and everything 
in leather consumed—^is about Es. 58 lakhs. That is the total value of 
all the hides and skins and ev^ything else appertaining to leather in the 
finished state that comes from abroad. We know that in these subsidiary 
industries a great deal more is used,, and, therefore, we are driven to the 
conclusion that the tanning industry in this country supplies the difference. 

G 2 
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Now, my Honourable friend, instead of helping that industry, instead 
of developing this ley industry, instead of making this country self-con¬ 
tained in this matter, wants to remove this export duty and does not touch 
other things which afPect the industry. Bor instance, tanning bark has an 
import duty levied on it. He does not remove it. The tanner has to 
pay an extra amount by way of import duty for getting the bark with 
which he has to tan the leather. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Let us join in that. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: You are hitting the industry 
in both ways. This bark is imported from abroad and it is used in the 
tanning industry. There is a duty of 15 per cent, on that. If he wanted 
to give a relief to the industry, why did he not remove the duty on tanned 
bark instead of removing tho exports duty on this? That would have been 
fairer to the tanning industry. Sir, I want to repeat that the quantity 
of raw hides absorbed in nis country is very much more and will continue 
to be much more than can ever be exported to foreign countries. There 
is no use in comparing the figures of 1912-13. and of 1914-15 with the 
figures of today. We have not got the figures of the quantity of raw hides 
that are absorbed in this country. Even if we utilise our knowledge that 
a great deal cf these raw hides are used in this country and made into 
tanned hides, I say that it is time that this industry should turn its 
attention to local use and to local manufactures and should not rivet its 
attention on other things. What will be the effect? Let us take a long- 
side view. T heard in Germany that attempts were being made during the 
last three years to provide for some sort of composition stuff which will 
replace leather. 1 do nob want to enter into questions relating to the 
military policy of some of the countries in Europe, but I know that 
Germany is looking ahead to a time when it may be self-contained during 
a crisis, and scientists have already tried to invent a substance which 
can replace leather and which can be used very greatly. That has also 
gone to deteriorate the extent of our exports to Germany. My Honourable 
friend has not taken that into account. 

Let me put the reverse proposition. It was my privilege to know, 
during the course of the inquiries of the Army Ketrenchment Committee, 
and my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, if he were heie, could have borne 
me out, that in this country also the Army depends upon the existence 
of these factories for supplementing its lequirements should an emergency 
arise. The* proposal was put forward by fche Pirector of Army Contracts 
that the Oawnpore factory should be further extended and that a stock 
of leather articles should be maintained. Further, that the Oawnpore 
factory should be in a position to turn out larger quantities of shoes and 
other leather materials, such as harnesses.’ saddlery, etc., which are pro¬ 
duced there from raw hides and which should now be prepared from 
tanned hides and used in the country. Now, the answer which the Ee- 
trenchn.ent Committee gave and which the Army .authorities accepted was 
this that, so long as there is the tanning industry in this country, and 
so long as Government could at a moment’s notice turn to this industry 
and get their requirements at any time, there was no need either to 
ext-end the Government factory at Oawnpore or to maintain larger quan¬ 
tities of stocks. Now, what is my Honourable friend doing? He wants 
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to stifle the taimiiig iadustry. At any rate, he wants to make it so diffi¬ 
cult for the tanning industry that it is \ery doubtful whether it can keep 
up its present production, let alone the possibility of its extension. I 
venture to point out a bare economic proposition apart from questions 
whether the Mussalmans are engaged in it or the depressed classes are 
engaged in it and apart also from all questions of provincial rivalry, that, 
from the highest point of view of the interests of this country, both mili¬ 
tary and industrial, it is necessary to maintain our tanning industry and to 
develop it. 

My Honourable friend*s predecessor. Sir George Rainy, when a similar 
motion was made in this House, said that he would consult Local Govern¬ 
ments and devise a scheme by which a cess could be substituted for this 
export duty. If my Honourable friend had taken these five lakhs which 
he does not want for revenue purposes and thought of distributing it to the 
co-operative societies which will buy hides and skins from these poor 
people, the chamars, and thus help them to get a fair price for the tanning 
industry, I would welcome it. But that is not what he does. Whom is 
he going to benefit by removing this export duty? In spite of what my 
Honourable friend opposite may say, I say emphatically that it is not 
going to help the producer, the owner of the raw hides and skins. It is 
definitely going to do a disservice to the tanning industry in this country. 
Look at what other countries have done, while we have no help in the 
matter. Germany puts a ten per cent, duty on tanned hides, she imports 
raw hides free of course. America puts a ten per cent, duty on tanned 
hides, she imports raw hides free. The entire bulk of our tanned hides 
which are exported goes to the United Kingdom and nowhere else. I 
understand that even some of ^he colonies charge a duty. All other 
countries want to get raw materials from abroad instead of getting the 
tanned material as leather; they are anxious to develop the tanning industry 
in their own coxmtry even when they cannot have raw material. But hero 
in India my Honourable friend, Lho Finance Member, invites this side of 
the House to go with him to the lobby, to do what? Where we can gat 
material on the spot, where God -md nature have given us all the advant¬ 
ages of raw material, my Honourable friend wants us to export that raw 
material to foreign countries and import that back into our country as 
tanned goods. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, shakes Ms head. 
His mysteries and mysticisms, I am unable to imderstand. But I venture 
to think that we, who are living in an age of protection, we, who are 
thinking of protection for the various commodities, should turn our atten¬ 
tion to this most important of all commodities. Somebody said that very 
few of us wear shoes in tMs country. I remember to have read that, 
when the firm of Battas came and established themselves in Calcutta, it 
was alleged as the goal of the propiietors of that Company that they will 
make every naked foot in India wear a shoe. If that is the ideal which a 
Ozecho-slovakian merchant has got, to put into this country enough shoes, 
so that ah naked feet can be clothed, my Honourable friend, Sir George 
Schuster, goes to the other extreme and says: **let those who are wearing 
boots and shoes take them ofi”. 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt (Burdwan Division; Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
It is healthier for India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Ah the diseases come to 
man, because he does not wear shoes. Diseases like hook-worm come to 
man . . . 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: That theory has been demolished. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: But the disease has not 

been demolished, unfortunately. 

I do not want to detain the House very much longer. I suggest that 
if the export quantity of raw hides has fallen, there has been a correspond¬ 
ing fall in the exported quantity of tanned hides also. In 1931-32, the 
exported amount of raw hides was 16,000 tons and of tanned hides was 
10,000 tons. In 1932-33, the exported quantity of raw hides was 13,000 
tons and tanned hides was 9,000. In the nine months from April to 
December, 1933, the export of raw hides was 14,000 and tanned hides 
9,000. These figures compare with the 22,000 tons of the one and 11,000 
tons of the other in 1930-31, so that this decline is really due to the 
depression that has come over the country and it has absolutely nothing 
to do with the five per cent, export duty that has been levied. Sir, i 
venture to hope, in spite of the strong differences of opinion among 
certain Members in this side of the House, that the industry has made 
out a case for the maintenance of this five per cent, duty, and, in fact, 
they ask the Government to take serious steps to see how that industry 
can be developed and to what extent protection is required. As I said, 
I am conscious that on this occasion I am fighting a losing battle parti¬ 
cularly if the serried ranks opposite are driven to the *‘No’* lobby at the 
dictation of my Honourable friends who sit on the front Benches, if they 
are chivalrous enough to leave it to the free decision of this House on the 
Non-Official Benches,—^it is a sporting chance and I am willing to accept— 
even though the dice is loaded against us—the result would be five 
additional lakhs in his pocket. I have had to listen to the most extra¬ 
ordinary propositions that I have had to listen to even m the course of 
this extraordinary Budget discussion this year, at any rate, let me have 
the consolation, let the industry have the consolation, let my Honourable 
friends, who have spoken in favour of it and those who would vote in 
favour of it, let them have the consolation that we on our part have 
pleaded, not merely in the interests of the great industry because a Com- 
mii^sion had said that this was one of the three key industries in this 
country, not merely in the interests of the industry, not merely in the 
interests of the coimtry, but in the interests of the poor man who owns 
raw hides and raw skins. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, I am getting myself a little bit nervous. All these days we have been 
listening to the Bombay Budget, hereafter' /we sjhal-i iliave the Madras 
Budget,—my Honourable friends from Madras one after the other firing 
against the Honourable the Finance Member. The fault is that my 
Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, is trying to see that my friend, 
who is an asc-M.L.A.,—^Mr. Jamal Mohamed Sahib,—does not put five 
lakhs into his pocket. The whole thing, as my Honourable friend said, 
is that as Mr. James is the brain of the European Group, so in all the 
discussions that we have heard today defending the five per cent, duty, 
Mr. Jamal Mohamed's brain is working here. Mr. Jamal Mohamed has 
got a mania with regard to two things. When he was in England at 
the Second Round Table Conference, day in and day out, I heard two 
.things from him, the one was the ratio that it should be Is. 4d., and not 
Is. 6d.; and the other was the duty on hides. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 
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A lot has been said as to why the Finance Member is not taking 
advantage of the five lakhs at a time of depression like this. The Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member, as a very intelligent and shrewd man, knows that 
he is not losing these five laliks at all by taking away this duty. He will 
get hides exported to such a great e\'tent that the railways would be earn¬ 
ing, the Posts and Telegraphs would also be earning, and in fact every 
branch of the administration would be earning by this export of hides and 
skins. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Income-tax would also increase. 

!Mj. a, H. G-huznavi: Yes, super-tax and income-tax will increase and 
all Departments, such as the Eailways, the Posts and Telegraphs will get 
more money. Now, let us discuss tins point. Unfortunately I was not 
present at the beginning of the speech which my Honourable friend. 
Mr. James, made today, so I do not know what he said at the beginning. 
We know in Bengal that if one has got the worst case before a Court, he 
goes to the ablest advocate and he always goes to the Advocate-General 
to defend the ease when he has got nc chance of winning it. Similarly, 
here there is a very bad case before us, and we heard the most wonderful 
advocacy that we ever heard in this House from my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James. But my Honourable friend knows in his own mind that he 
had no case at all. I have also another admiration today about Madras 
Members. Everyone of the Members from Madras knows that whatever 
they say, they do not believe in it. (Laughter.) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami lludaliar; I rise to a point of order. 
It has been held both in another place and in this House that to suggest 
that an Honourable Member does not believe in the truth of what he says 
is a gross reflection on the Member, and I suggest that the Honourable 
Member might withdraw that statement. 

Mr A. H. Ghuznavi: I apologise and withdraw that statement, I hope 
that will satisfy my Honourable friend. 

Now, let us see about the duty on hides. A 15 per cent, duty was 
Imposed in 1919. That continued up to 1923. I shall now give the 
figures from the Seaborne Trade, and not from the figures given by my 
Honourable friend every one of which was incorrect. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I was also giving the Seaborne 
Trade figures. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: You might have got a vTong copy of it. 
(Laughter.) The exported tanned hides during 1919-20 'was 24,000 tons. 
The average of exports from 1920 to 1929,—and remember, Sir, that up 
till 1923 we had that 15 per cent,—^fell to 11,353 tons, which was less 
than half. Then, in 1930-31, it w'as 1,199 tons, and in 1931-32, it was 
756 tons. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I ask my Honourable 
friend "what is his authority for those figures ? 

Mr A. H. Ghuznavi: I am not going to be interrupted every time, as 
I want to develop my argument. 
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[Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi.] 

Now, Sir, why this noise about five per cent? I shall explain. This 
so-called tanned hide gets five per cent more value in London than these 
raw hides. Once you take away this five per cent, Mr. Jamal Mohamed 
will lose five lakhs of rupees from his pockets. This tanned hide, which 
is known as rough or undressed, as it cannot properly be tanned in this 
country, is sold in public auction in the United Kingdom. I want to 
know whether my Honourable friend can challenge that statement. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Why should I challenge it? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Then, you have no case. Sir, there are three 
distinct classes of tanned leather having separate consumers: (1) The 
Madras tanners, who produce a rough or undressed tannage, which is 
exported principally to the United Kingdom and sold there periodically 
by public auction: (2) Cawnpore and other tanneries which are supported 
chiefly by Government orders for harness, etc., and which also supply 
to some extent local needs for better class leather: (3) and the third class 
that is the village mochi and the village tanner combined; and the village 
tanner and the village shoemaker will never buy Mr. Jamal Mohamed's 
tanned hides, but they tan leather themselves. The village tanner, to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of India, has from time imme¬ 
morial supplied and continues to supply today the requirements of the 
rural population. 

Therefore, Nos. 2 and 3 are practically unaffected by foreign competi¬ 
tion as they tan exclusively for local requirements in respect of which 
imported leather does not come into competition. 

Now, Sir, this export of hides has been one of the biggest trades in 
India. Nowhere is there an export duty on hides except in India, and 
this is what I find in a speech made by the Chairman of the .^sscoiated 
Chambers of Commerce, Mr. 0. C. Miller, on the 9th January last. 

Mr. P. E. James: He was not the Chairman; he was one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr, A. H, Ghuznavi: I am sorry. He said that nowhere in the world 
was there an export duty on hides, bub we had it here. And then he 
said that the first and the most essential fact was that a trade, which 
20 years or so ago, was one of India’s foremost trades, had year by year 
diminished in volume till it had become but a shadow of its former self. 
Then he says that exports to Germany were 46 per cent or nearly one-half 
of Germany’s total requirements, and that now the figure has been reduced 
to 16 per cent. He said, we could get 46 per cent of the German trade, 
but now we could not get more than 16 per cent. Then he further points 
out, as I said, that no other country in the world levies an export tax on 
its hide and skin trade and indeed one country, vk., South Africa, has 
subsidised this trade with a large bounty. India alone stands handicapped 
by her own Government, and, under the handicap, a great trade is dying. 
Then he quoted Sir John Strachey who said in 1880: 

‘‘Export duties enjoy the cdedit of having ruined the Indian trade in saltpetre. 
Tn-ey were taken off when it was too late to repair the mischief.” 
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It looks, said Mr. Miller, as though somebody will be able to say 
precisely the same thing in a very few years' time regarding India's export 
trade in hides and skins. 

Now, Sir, a lot has been said to the effect that it is the middleman 
who is going to make the profit and it is not the masses. There, again, 
it is not the middlemen, but the depressed classes who matter. Sir, we 
have nothing to do with the middlemen or the depressed classes. We are 
looking at it from the point of view of the masses. The middleman will 
not buy hide if he cannot export it. Who makes the money? The masses 
want to sell the hide, and, if that is not bought, do not the masses suffer? 
The quantity of hides is increasing—^not decreasing in the country; but 
nobody touches it now—^there is no price you can get for it, because you 
have put on a heavy duty. One firm at Karachi has shown that, because 
of this five per cent duty, he cannot compete in foreign markets. Here 
is a quotation from a telegram of the 26th January, 1933: 

“Today’s quotation for 8-9 lbs. ^jgra Arsenic Cows is per pound, whereas for 
Addis Abeba Butchers, a selection competing with Agra’s is l-^d. (Diff. per pound.)’’ 

—^it works out exactly to five per cent— 

The quotation for Burbhangas Double Eejects 5-6 lbs. is whereas Ad^s 

Abeba competing with these and giving a better selection a price of 4|d. is asked (Diff. 
fd. per pound). 

From Karachi: 

“Last week I offered 1,000 pieces certain hides at the price of 6fd. per pound c.i i. f. 
this price included my small profit and the five per cent duty. The buyer would not 
pay more than If I could have got off the export duty, I could have put the 

business through at S^d. and even paid a shade more for the hides without loss. But 
as it was we were at a deadlock, I could not make ends meet at d^d. cum duty and 
had to abandon the deal.” 

I shall not take up more of the time of the House, but I will say this: 
my Honourable friend was asking for protection for the tanners. After the 
War, in 1918, several tanneries were started all over India. But excepting 
Mr. Jamal Mohamed, a group of tanners, largely in Madras, all the products 
of the other groups in Mairas were bought up by Mr. Jamal Mohamed 
himself {Honourable Members: “No, no.")—^they are not shippers— 
Mr. Jamal Mohamed ships them .... 

Mr. V. Eamakrishna (Madras: Nominated Official): There are other 
exporters, European as well as Indian. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Then that is not correct: but he is the biggest . . . 

Mr. F. E. James: No. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: On a point of order, Sir. May I ask whether 
it is proper on the part of the Honourable gentleman to go on making 
references and saying that five or ten lakhs is going into the pockets of a 
gentleman who is not here in this House to defend himself ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury); The Honourable 
Member is pointing out only the effect of the removal of this duty. 
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Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi: My Honourable friend has made several remarks 
about several persons who were not present in this House on several occa'- 
sions, and from tomorrow I shall be quoting his speeches which he has 
been delivering here in previous years. He has attacked several people 
behind their backs .... 

Mr. E. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Of&cial): But that is no excuse why 
the Honourable Member should do the same. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: As I was saying, they started several tanneries in 
Bengal. 1919 and 1920, immediately after the War, were boom years and 
they managed somehow. After 1921, all collapsed—not one tannery 
remained. My Honourable friend, Mr. Sarma, knows about the big 
tannery started in Murshidabad—^they all collapsed, and the reason was 
that the climatic conditions were against tanning. It could not be done 
in Bengal; and even in Madras they cannot conduct the operations of 
tanning so properly as to secure better prices: so they have to sell the 
thing at a’lower price. That is their difficulty. 

I have finished. I have said that we have made out a case for this duty 
to be knocked ofi, and I would appeal to the Finance Member that in the 
next year’s Budget he will recommend to take off the duty on the skins also. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Mr. Deputy Presi¬ 
dent, the discussion on this amendment has shown how unfortunate the 
position of the Honourable the Finance Member is. If ho puts on new 
taxes, he is blamed for doing so, and he is asked why he inflicts these taxes. 
If he takes off any taxes, then, again, he is reprimanded for taking off a 
certain burden' of taxation. 

’ The discussion on recent measures has shown that the industrialists and 
commercialists will not spare anything to squeeze the masses, that their 
organisation and their opulence will draw even the last drop of blood out of 
the masses. They are• organised and they have money; they can carry on 
propaganda and they can get support and they always consider the inter¬ 
ests of a few people as against the many. These tanners are to be protected 
and not the primary producer or the raw producer! Millions are to be 
sacrificed in the interests of the few. Can we tolerate that? If an export 
duty is put, then the natural result is that the market for the producer is 
limited to a few interested people which naturally will bring down the prices; 
as the competition is decreased and lessened. The depressed classes’ name 
is exploited for the benefit of the tanners. The production of the tanneries 
has gone down every year; as has been shown, they have been taking less 
and less of hides for tanning into good leather. Under these circumstances, 
are we to deprive the primary producer, the depressed class man, who 
takes the skin off the dead animal, firom getting a good price for his liide, 
because a few proprietors of tanneries might make less profits and might 
have to pay a more economic price for the raw produce that they had to 
tan ? I personally cannot understand if such an attitude can be tolerated 
any longer, and if the masses can allow themselves to be exploited in the 
manner in which-^we find them being exploited today. Every industry, big 
or small, good or bad, because it is organised, can approcah the Government 
and carry, on propaganda in the press and elsewhere, and the only person 
who is not to be protected and who is to be sacrificed and at whose expense 
these people are to profit, is the consumer and the primary producer. 1 
think that in the interests of the country, export is always to be encouraged 
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and imports to be discouraged, so that the balance of trade may be always in 
onr favour. It has been shown to us by figures that our exports to Ger¬ 
many, which was the main market for our raw hides, have decreased 
because of the export duty on hides. Are we not to encourage our exports 
of this raw produce so that the balance of trade may be in our favour and 
the primary producer of hides may get an economic price in an open com¬ 
petition in the market? Or are we, merely for the sake of a few individuals, 
to sacrifice the interests of the primary producers so that a few tanneries may 
be helped and enabled to make huge profits as some of them have been 
making for some time? Sir, we cannot close our eyes to such a state of 
affairs. The depressed classes are more interested in the export of raw 
hides than the tanneries themselves, and they will get a much better price 
for raw hides if they are exported than if the market were limited to only a 
few tanneries wdthin our own borders, because these tanneries will pay the 
least price, as they know that there is no other place in India which can buy 
these hides. I think the Pinance Member has done very well in sacrificing 
a few lakhs to encourage our trade which is going to do a lot of benefit to 
the raw producers. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the geographical 
situation of Orissa is such that it bridges Bengal and Madras; and when I 
foimd that my friend Afr. Ghuznavi was so much exasperated and when he 
brought out my friend, Mr. Jamal Mohammed’s private history and business 
history, I was really surprised. On the other hand, as I know that my old 
friend, Mr. Eafiq, from Calcutta has been circulating certain papers on the 
floor of the House, which are supplying brief to many Honourable Members, 

I can prove the case the other Tvay. Sir, I have always supported the pro¬ 
position that the export duty should not only continue, but that it should 
be enhanced. Two or three years ago, when the Finance Member was for 
the first time faced with bankruptcy,—^I mean when the Government of 
India were faced with bankruptcy, I threw out a suggestion that one of the 
methods, by which the Government could get large revenues, was to increase 
the duty from five per cent to 15 per cent as it was before. However, there 
are certain political situations, there are certain political auestions which face 
the Finance Member, which do not face us,—and the Finance Member did 
not like to spread his net wide in England and other parts of the world and 
raise the export duty on hides. 

Sir, as one who has been in close association with those who have been 
controlling the tanning industry for the last 20 years, and knowing a bit of 
the history of tanning industry, my mind goes back to the agitation before 
the appointment of the Fiscal Commission when there was an attempt made, 
as my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, rightly pointed out, to introduce 
Imperial Preferenp^, and there was a hue and cry that England was the 
biggest competitor of the tanning industry of India, and, therefore, there 
should be no Imperial Preference given. I am all the more grateful to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, for his able advocacv of the tanning industry, 
not so much in the interest of the Madras Presidency alone, but in the 
interest of the whole of India. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, referred to the War time activities in 

4pm to half tanned hides. Well, India did give a good turn to 

England and the whole of the British Empire in supplying half 
tanned hides by which the Empire Army was shoed. After the War was 
over, my friend was right in saying that half tanned hides were sold at a very 
cheap price in London. There was a glut in the market. Then the policy 
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[Mr. B. Das.J 

of the Government changed, and it has been pointed out that in 1923 the 
export duty was reduced to five per cent. Not only that. As the Mover 
of the motion pointed out, the Indian hide suffered from certain deficiencies 
which the hide and leather that come from Brazil and other parts of the 
world do not suffer from. At the same time, as was pointed out both by 
Mr. Pandya and Mr. James, a large portion of the hides and skins that are 
available to India, probably 70 per cent of it, is utilised in India in one way 
or another for local consumption .... 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: That is not true. A large part of it 
is allowed to lie idle and to rot. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The local consumption of hides is about six to 
eight times more than what is exported. 

Mr. B. Das: The trouble is, my friend, Maulvi Muhammad Shafee 
Daoodi, whom I congratulate, because, for the first time, he has made a 
financial speech on the floor of the House,—^is trying to quote his figures 
the other way about. My friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi, is thinking in the 
terms of the hides that are tanned in the tanning factories and also of those 
which are exported by the merchants, who, as was pointed out a few minutes 
ago, are either German or British agents, and the few Muslim friends who 
are interested in the business are only acting as commission agents of these 
German and British firms. But what about the large number of hides and 
skins that are tanned by the village cobbler with which millions and millions 
of people are shoed? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
medan Eural): That is a different question. 

Mr. B. Das; No, it is not a different question. I would remind my 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, that it is not a different question at all. If the 
village cobbler is able to supply the shoes to about 38 crores of people, how 
can we argue that the Madras tanneries or the Bombay Dharavi tanneries 
cannot tan all the hides and skins of India, and that, therefore, the skin 
and hide merchants should be allowed to pocket a little extra commission, 
and for that some of my friends blindly congratulate the Finance Member ? 
Sir, I will not go so far as my friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, went in 
saying that the Finance Member had got some design, that he wanted to 
increase his income by the increased import duties on shoes, but I somehow 
feel that the Finance Member has not had the time to completely survey the 
situation and was not perhaps very much pressed by the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber, because the tanning industry is not as vocal as some of the other 
industries, particularly the textile industry of Bombay. Sir, there is a 
proverb in my own Oriya language which says that the child which cries 
the most gets the largest amount of food. It has been found that some of 
the industries which do not need protection get protection, because they 
howl the most, but the tanning industry has not made much noise so far, 
except what that great business magnate, Mr. Jamal Mohamed, an ex-Presi- 
dent of the Federation of the Indian Chambers, and at present the Presi¬ 
dent of the South India Chamber of Commerce, has done,—^there has not 
been any great organized agitation for protection. I regret my friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, has spoken so lightly of an eminent industrialist. My 
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friend went so far as to describe Mr. Jamal Mohamed's work at the Bound 
Table Conference as consisting of two small incidents. Sir, there were 
many Hindu members there, there were many Muslim members there, but 
judging from the work that they did, I must say that the great contribution 
of Mr. Jamal Mohamed was Ins noble effort to bring Hindus and Mussal- 
mans together and to make them see eye to eye and demand what was 
best for India. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, ought to have had 
some respect for an ex-colleague of his in this House and also on the Bound 
Table Conference, and ought not to have belittled his great contribution at 
the Bound Table Conference. I, therefore, suggest that the Government 
should revise their opinion and accept the amendment moved by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Pandya. Otherwise the Commerce Member will be flooded 
with applications m his office, and if the Government are fair, they must 
send all the applications to the Tariff Board for an enquiry whether the 
tanning industry needs protection. If the criterion of protection is that any 
industry that manufactures 15 to 20 per cent of the consumption of India 
should be protected, I say then that the tanning industry, whether it is 
in the shape of a cottage industry or whether it is in the shape of a manu¬ 
facturing factory,—^the tanning industry manufactures 50 to 60 per cent 
of the requirements of India, and, therefore, if the Finance Member applies 
his axe and removes this export duty, the Commerce Member will have to 
take up the question in the immediate future and will have to place it before 
the Tariff Board. One way of giving protection is to put an export duty, 
and above all, who is going to take this five per cent ? My Honourable 
friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar from the Punjab, spoke of the teem¬ 
ing millions, and how are the teeming millions going to profit by this five 
per cent which will come as relief to the hide exporting trade. Where 
there are slaughter-houses, raw hides and skins are sold as a marketable 
commodity, otherwise my experience—of course I am confining my experi¬ 
ence to Hindu villages, I have no experience of Muslim villages,—^my 
experience is that when the animal dies, the dom takes away the carcass, 
and it is sold away to the agents of the foreign companies w’ho ship these 
hides outside. These hides are sold for a song by the village dom to the 
agents of those who export the hides. So it is no use talking that this is 
an agricultural commodity or that the villager is very much profited there¬ 
by. It is a subsidiary income to the village dom, I may say that in my 
own village, there may be 10 to 20 cattle that die in a year, and the village 
dom sells them to the agents for export. Government can, of course, with¬ 
draw this duty by their large number of votes, supported as they are by 
the Punjab interests, by the United Provinces interests,—^because the 
United Provinces Members do not think with gratefulness of the great 
contribution of Cawnpore to the leather industry, they are only thinking of 
a few friends of theirs—^I am particularly making this remark, because my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, will stand after me and speak,—^I 
say they are thinking of the materials that have been left by Mr. Muham¬ 
mad Eafiq, an ex-Member of Legislative Assembly, with them, as to how 
far these few exporting firms are affected. If there is deterioration of 
income, everybody’s income has deteriorated except the income of Members 
on the Government Benches, because the latter have got their fixed salaries 
minus the five per cent cut. In business, everybody’s income has suffered. 
If the exporters have got less income, so also these tanners. But this idi 
no excuse for my Honoulrable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to rise and talk 
only of his ffiends who export hides and skins outside. Occasionally I have 
seen my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, wearing a pair of shoes done 
by the village cobbler, in which he looks much better than in his English 
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shoes. Therefore, I do hope, my Honourable friend will waive their ob¬ 
jection and allow the great tanning industry in India to continue and to live 
under the little succour that this five per cent, export duty gives. 

Mr, D. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): They say that tanning is a 
very lengthy process; that may be some reason for the interminable 
length of this debate. (Laughter.) My Honourable friend, Mr. James, 
of tliis Group spoke this morning. I am not in the same boat with 
regard to tliis motion as my Honourable friend. My Honourable friend’s 
boat, if I may speak in those terms, might be termed a light pair, the 
other Member of the pair being my Honourable friend from Gawnpore who 
is not here at the moment,— Q> frail craft indeed liable to be upset by 
wind and tide. The rest of the Members of this Group are in a stronger, 
heavier craft, and I think all my Honourable friends in this Group, with 
the exception of the two I have mentioned, support the views I now put 
forward, which are against this motion. 

1 'will be very brief at this hour. This export tax on hides and slcius 
is a monstrous imposition, and it is amazing and incredible to me that 
it is only at this late stage that Government liave thought fit to 
grant in some small way a measure of relief. In case anybody in this 
House thinks that I am putting the matter too strongly, 1 would refer 
him to the w’ords of Sir Charles Innes when he was Commerce Member, 
speaking on this matter in 1923. The Honourable Mr. 0. A. Innes, as he 
then was, said in a debate: 

*‘Sir, this morning the House determined to do justice to the poor man. This 
afternoon I hope that they will do justice to a poor trade. Let me remind the House 
of the history of this unfortunate export duty. It is one of the worst mistakes that 
the Government of India ever made. vAtt the end of 1919 at the height of the post¬ 
war boom, when neither the Government of India nor the trade were in a condition, I 
think, of real sanity...” 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Are they uow‘? 

Mr, B. N. O’Sullivan: 

”...tlie Government of India arrived at the conclusion that they were in a position 
to dictate the form in which their raw materials, these Raw Hides, should leave the 
country. Consequently they put on this extremely heavy export duty, , 

That, I think, completely justifies what I have said. If anybody has 
further doubts in the matter, they have simply to read the very excelloni 
dissenting note of my friend,—former Member of this House and repre 
senting my constituency—^the dissenting note by Mr. E. L. Price in th< 
Hide Cess Enquiry Committee's report. 

Sir, from the very inception of this tax, my Province, Sind, has stoo< 
out strongly against it. It has been said time and again that Sind is ai 
agricultural Province with non-industrial interests, and it is a poor Pre 
vince, and for these and other reasons we have always countered thi 
measure in every possible way. With your permission, "l will read a sma 
extract from an article in one of our local papers. I hope the Comrnerc 
Member will excuse the somewhat, may I say, unequivocal vehemenc 
of this article, but it is journalism after all, and I suppose they go on tl 
principle that when you have a case you must put it as str<Jngly r 
possible. 
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Mr. F. E. James: What is the’ name of the paper? 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: The Daily Gazette of Karachi, Do you know 
anything about it? 

Mr. E. E. James: A lot. 

Mr. B. O’Sullivan: 

“Mr. Horatio Bottomley, who died in London in veiy distressed circmnstaiKces a 
few w'eeks ago^ when he was the Editor of J'ohn Bull used vigorously to demand a 
Business Goveinment for Great Britain. %Ve need a hundred Horatio Bottomleys in 
India all demanding at the top of their voices that the Government of India s hall 
descend from its Himalayan solitudes and take some note of what is happening in the 
cities and plains—particularly the plains—of India. For a long time now the Daily 
Gazette in company with niral and exporting interests, has b^een agitating for the 
abolition of the export duty on hides and skins, a duty which we state deliberately 
is not only killing the export trade in hides and so robbing India of much benefit 
in the exchange ot goods, but is actually creating chronic poverty, distress and starva¬ 
tion amongst the poorest of India’s rural millions. In a representation made to Sir 
Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member of the^ Government of India, on June 16th, the 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association, states that enormous quantities of 
hides and skins formerly exported are now ‘being left to rot with the carcasses in the 
ground, thereby creating a dead loss to the country, the reason for this unfortunate 
and most unprofitable state of affairs being, that it does not pay to collect the hides 
as there is no profit to be gained in doing so.’ 

Just how much loss to India is being inflicted may be judged when a comparison 
of the pre-duty and the post-duty figures of exports are compared. In the 

exports were cowiiides 39,427 tons, buff hides 11,655 tons, goat skins 51,248 tons. The 
duty was imposed in that year and the next year 193)-21, marked a great drop. 
Cow hides 14,063 tons, buff hides 3,307, goat skins 10,360. Since then there has been 
a gradual and persistent decrease until in the first seven months of 1932-33 the figures 
have dropped to cow hides 6,058, buff hides 865 and goat skins 5,815 tons and yet Sir 
Joseph Bhore is not satisfied that this serious drop is due to the imposition of the 
5 per cent export duty. It takes a dickens of a lot, it seems, to satisfy these 
Himalayan hermits. If we are not misinformed when the late Mr. Bata, the Czecho¬ 
slovakian mass producer of boots and shoes came to Karachi, he tried to negotiate 
the export of large quantities of hides and skins but found that the export duty made 
Indian hides more expensive than others he could obtain elsewhere,” 

and so on. 

Now, what are the arguments advanced as against this duty? I may 
state that later on I propose to support by my vote the amendment brought 
in by my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, which includes the abolition of the 
duty on skins also. Now, what are the arguments put forward by 
Madras? I think my Honourable friend, Mr. James, was heard to say 
this morning that the Madras tanners provided quantities of leather in order 
to provide shoes for millions of people and that those people, who had two 
shoes before, will only have one shoe now. 

Mr. r. E. James: I said no such thing. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: I now come back to this very excellent speech 
of Sir Charles Innes on the question as to whether Madras supplies any 
indigenous leather for sale in the country. He said: 

“I come from Madras. I used to take a very great interest in that industry, in 
fact I used to run a school for the benefit of that industry. But, Sir, though I come 
from Madras, I protest most strongly against sectional interests like the interests of 
Madras and Cawnpore in a House like this, a House which is representative of all* 
India, being allowed to override the general interests of the country. Sir, what is 
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the Madras tanning industry? I do not wish to decry it hut is it an industry which 
naakes things which are used in thisf country. No. The Madras tanned hide is merely 
a half tanned hide. It is a very useful industry in that it employs a certain number 
of tanners, but the product is exported, just like the raw hides are exported, to 

England. It is not an industry which produces anything for use in India and if you 

want protection for industries of that kind, take protection by all means after 

you go to your Tariff Board but protect them by means of an import duty, do not 

go protecting them by means of an export duty of this kind. ^ Mr. Rangachariar says 
we have done nothing in the way of protecting these tanning industries.*’ 

and so on. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: When was this speech made? 

Mr. D. 2Sr. O’Sullivan; In 1923. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: There is an industry called 
the chrome tanning industry, the whole' product of which is used in this 
country. 

Mr. D.-N. O’Sullivan: I quote froth a former Commerce Member who 
comes from your Presidency. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: That was 11 years ago. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: What then are the recent figures in connection 
with the export of hides and skins? In 1929-30, it was 35^ lakhs. In 
1930-31, 24f lakhs, in 1931-32, 20^ lakhs, and in 1932-33, 14 lakhs. It 
‘)as been going down every year. The only other point that was made 
in the speeches of those representatives, who spoke on behalf of Madras, 
was that the poor tanners would suffer. That was the gist of it, but that 
is an argument that is dif&cult to follow—because, if the five per cent, 
export duty is being taken off, then presumably the cost of hides in 
the country vdll go up, and all that these poor tanners have to do is to 
put up their prices and incidentally no consumer in this country will 
suffer, because as I said, most of these half tanned hides are tanned for 
export. 

There is a great deal more to say on this subject, but, as time is 
short, I propose to sit down, and I will ask the House to agree with 
me and reject the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya. 

Dr. Ziauddin Aliiiiad: In this debate I do not like to refer to persona¬ 
lities, because Mr. Jamal Mohamed is a great personal friend of mine 
and so is Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya and others who have taken the other 
side. But I stand only on arguments and inferences from facts and not 
on the personal relations with individuals. 

Pirst, I offer my thanks to Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar for giving me a 
very good chain of arguments which I am sure to use tomorrow in con¬ 
nection with the Textile Bill. His argument is that the best way of 
protection is to levy an export duty on the raw materials. In the same 
way, why not levy an export duty on cotton to protect the textile indus¬ 
tries, and do away with various agreements and protective duties? If I 
were to propose it, the very first man to oppose it will be my friend, the 
Diwan Bahadur, and he will be supported by Mr. James on the other 
side. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami MudaJiar: I wiii support my friend 
tomorrow if he -^ill support me this afternoon. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We will wait and see tomorrow. If my friend 
brings forward a proposition for the protection of tanning industry by 
levying high import duty on leather, I Tvill support him. The right way of 
protection is to put a very heavy imporl duty on leather, so that the 
foreign leather may not come in and the entire leather may be manufactured 
in this country. Then it will be a tangible pioposition, and I think he will 
hnd many persons on tliis side of the House to support the proposition. 
If he brings forward a proposition to abolish the import duty on bark which 
is used for tanning purposes, he will find a good deal of support from 
this side, but his proposition is a very novel one and I am afraid that 
very few people will be able to support him. I base my arguments on 
two different grounds. 

The first is, as I have repeatedly stated on the fioor of the House, that 
I hate an export duty on raw materials. The Taxation Enquiry Committee 
recommended that the duty should be abolished, and the Eiseal Com¬ 
mission recommended that the duty ought to be abolished, in this 
particular case. Government accepted their recomniendation; and, in 1927, 
they brought forward a Eesolution, but it was defeated by one vote. So, 
as far as the Government are concerned, they have practically accepted 
the principle that this particular duty is very unhealthy. The position from 
1927 has gone from bad to worse, and I need not exhaust the patience of 
Honourable Members by giving more figures, and I have been giving suffi¬ 
cient figures about this particular point for the last four years. Sir, the 
export duty can be justified on three grounds. One is that we have a 
monopoly. Now, vre all admit that there is no monopoly in hides and 
sMns. The second thing is that it is a revenue duty. I have shown during 
the general discussion on the Budget that our revenue is gradually dimi¬ 
nishing and we are not expecting the same revenue w^hich w'e have been 
budgeting year after year. The third thing is that the entire amount is 
required for the benefit of a particular industry. I showed from the 
figures that while our exports were diminishing, our tanning figures were 
also diminishing at the same time—to what extent I do not chaUenge, but 
it is evident that the loss of trade has not been compensated at all by the 
increase in the tanning industry here. Therefore, these three arguments 
which can be brought forward for the imposition of an export duty do not 
apply as far as this commodity is concerned. Sir, I want to lay down some 
axioms for general acceptance and I think my friend will agree that there 
will be an inevitable conclusion that this duty is unhealthy and ought to be 
abolished. My first axiom is and we all agree that the export trade has 
been gradually diminishing—do not think anybody will challenge that— 
from the time when the export duty was levied, the export trade in cow 
hides dwindled from 39,427 tons to 30,500 tons in the year 1927-28, when 
the Government made the proposal for abolishing the export duty altogether, 
and today it has dwindled down further to Il,4o0, that is, about one-fourth. 
This thing, then, is axiomatic that our exports have diminished. It is also 
axiomatic that the figures for tanning have also diminished, though not to 
the same extent; and the third proposition which I want to establish is 
that the world reqioirements have not substantially dinoiinished, that this 
diminution is not due to the general trade depression because I have got the 
import figures for Germany in my hand and I find that in 1912 it was about 
five .mUfioiL pieces, in 1913 it was about six million pieces, in 1931 it w'as 
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five million pieces and in 1932 it is again five millions odd. Therefore, 
I find that the imports in Germany have been very steady, but the share 
of India has diminished on account of this export duty. It used to be at 
one time 38 per cent and it is now reduced to 28 per cent. 

Mr. B. Das: The War killed all trade with Germany. That was -the 
trouble with Germany. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamniikliam Glietty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Before the War, it was five million, after the War 
in 1931 it was five m i ll i on, and in 1932 it again was five million. Therefore, 
the import of hides and skins into Germany has not diminished it has re¬ 
mained stationary, but on account of the export duty the trade has been 
diverted fi*om India to some other country. Sir, the next point I want to 
make is very important. I had a talk with several persons and they said 
that the removal of the five per cent duty would enormously afiect them 
and here 1 shall quote one instance from one of the merchants who says 
that ‘last week 1 ofiered one thousand pieces of certain hides at the price 
of 6fd. per lb. c. i. f. This price included my small profits and the five 
per cent duty. The buyer would not pay more than If there had 

aot been an export duty, I could have put the business through at 6id. and 
even paid a shade more for the hides without loss, but, as it was, we were 
at a loss. I could not make both ends meet at and had to abandon the 
deai’\ Now, this is redly one particular instance in which business was 
given up simply on accoimt of this duty of five per cent. I have got two 
fsxore documents in my possession in which the men concerned could not 
complete these things on account of the five per cent duty. It is quite 
clear that the removal of this five per cent duty would substantially afi’ect 
che future trade of this country, and, if our exports increase, I am sure 
that the general condition will also improve and everyone will be equally 
benefited by it. Sir, I may clearly say that I am not opposed to the 
tanning industry. I would give my fullest support to any rational measure 
for the protection of the industry, but not to a measure which while 
stopping export does not lead to any protection at all. With these words, 
Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris; Muhammadan): Mr. 
President, a few moments before, an Honourable Member from Bengal, my 
friend, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, who is not liere now, was making an insinua¬ 
tion against Madras Members that we were supporting this amendment 
because of the pressure of certain merchants from Madras. 

An Honourable Member: He has withdrawn that insinuation and apolo¬ 
gized. 

Mr. TTppi Saheb Bahadur: Now I understand that he has apologised, and 
80 I do not want to press it. 

Sir, from the arguments put forward by those who oppose this amend- 
rnent, one would form the impression that it is only the export duty on raw 
Mdes that stands in the way of the development of this hide trade. Sir, 
it is only five per cent that people are going to get. If at all this five rupees 
duty is the only one thing against this trade, I am at one with them in 
opposing the amendment. But as the price of hides stands at present in 
fee n^rkets of Calcutta, Kaxachi, or Bombay, I am sure the hides of Bihar, 
for which my Honourable friend, Maulana Shafee Daoodi, was making so 
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great a plea and for wHch my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, may be putting 
forward a similar plea, will not be able to compete in the near future in 
the Calcutta markets, because the carrying charge to the ports is so very 
high and they put a special freight for this nauseating stuff. If we compare 
the price and the freight that is now obtained you will find that it only 
forms a very small part of the railw^ay freight. Secondly, the villager does 
not know what is taking place in the ports of Calcutta. What he will get 
will be only a moiety of tMs five per cent. The real remedy, for this depres¬ 
sion —1 say to those w'ho are now trying for the removal of this export 
duty,—^lies somewhere else. 

The remedy lies in the exchange ratio, the w’hole trouble imderlies there. 
Change the exchange ratio. Sir, it is America and Germany which are our 
purchasers of raw»- hides. I ask, what is the ratio betwreen the currency 
of those countries and that of India? Sir, there is about a 20 per cent 
difference between the American and the Indian exchange ratio. If they will 
remove it, then all this evil of low price can immediately disappear. It 
can protect the industry, it can protect the prime producer. 

Some Honourable Members were trying to belittle the importance of 
the industry by confining it to a certain Province or even by confining it 
to certain persons. It ts said in the Cess Committee report that there are 
53,000 people who are engaged in the tanning industry in the Punjab alone. 

. Then, Sir, it was pointed out just now by my Honourable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, that India has lost the German market and also the 
American market on account of this export duty. If we look at the figures 
that have been supplied to us by a man for whom Mr. Gbuznavi holds a 
brief, we find that there is a general reduction in the imports in all the 
countries including the United States of America and Germany. India lost 
to the extent of 28 per cent, Mexico lost to the extent of 64 per cent. 
Java lost to the extent of nine per cent and there was a general reduction 
in the imports of raw hides from all countries into ports. From the Cess 
Committee report we find that there are about t'wo million people who are 
engaged in this industry in India. How many are engaged in the purchase 
of raw hides, nobody knows as statistics are not available. The question 
now arises only with-regard to the animals that are not butchered. The 
other day, a trader in raw hides told me that all the hides and skins that 
were produced in butchers’ shops -were purchased by the tanners in India. 
If the export duty is removed, these hides will find a market in the foreign 
countries. But the information that we can gather from reports is that it 
is not so much because of the export duty, but because of the quality of 
the hides of these fallen animals that the price of Indian hides in foreign 
markets has gone down so low. The industry employs more than two 
million persons including the members of the depressed classes and the 
poorer classes. Not only that, it brings into our country a larger amoimt of 
foreign money than our hides and skins can bring. 

An Honourable Member: How? 

Mr, Uppi Saheb Bahadur: An industralist asks, how can they bring? 
Sir, our Mdes fetch a very low price in the foreign markets. Of course, 
tanned hides mil fetch more price than the raw hides. In Madras we have 
been exporting steadily since 1923. In 1923, we exported 4,90 lakhs, in 
1928-29 we exported 8,07 lakhs, and in 1933-34 (seven months only), we 
exported 6,89 lakhs. So we have been making progress. We have not been 
sitting idle. We have taken the best advantage of the production. At this 
juncture, when the trade depression is so acute it will not only be not helping 
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an industry of such magnitude by removing a little protection that it is 
getting now, but it vnll only be killing it. With these words, Sir, I bring 
my remarks to a close. 

Several Honourable Members: The. question may now be put. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, I cannot be justified at this late hour to take up much time 
of the House, but I wish to say that, having heard very carefully what 
my Honourable friends, Mr. Vidya.Sagar Pandya and Diwan Bahadur A. 
Bamaswami ]\Iudaliar, have said in supporting tlie amendment, I still 
adhere to the opinion which I expressed in my speech on the Budget. I 
said then that there was a considerable quantity of surplus hides which 
had to be exported, otherwise they would simply go to waste. That is the 
main point upon which, I think, this question has.got to be determined. 
From the figures that have been cited to us from all sections of the House, 
I do not think that an\body lias attempted to makcj out that the tanning 
industry, either in Madras or anywhere else, is at all likely to absorb all 
the hides that are available in this country. The figures certainly do not 
bear that out. On the other hand, the figures that have been cited show 
that th^ tanning industry is only able to absorb a fraction of tlie iiides 
and skins that are available. That, to my mind, is the determining factor 
in the case. I, for one, would not like to take any step which will in 
any way injure the tanning industry of this country, and I do not think 
there are any Members in this House who take the contrary view. That, 
I think, must be admitted on all hands. There is no doubt abbut that. 
But if, as a matter of fact, thei;e is a surplus quantity of hides which 
would be absolutely wasted if it is not exported, then it does seem to me 
that there is absolutely no reason why there should bo an export duty 
which would stand in the way of the trade. The Honourable the Finance 
Member gave us the figures and he told us in absolutely clear terms that 
the export trade in hides has declined so much tluat it has almost reached 
the point of extinction, with the result that a very large trade in this 
country is dying out, partly, at any rate, because of this export duty. 
Therefore, a larsre class of people from the dealers down to those who 
collect these hides are suffering. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
proposal of the Government in this respect is perfectly justifiable. And 
T must also point out that this trade in hides is connected with the trade in 
skins, and, from the figures that are available, it does not seem that the 
export duty on skins is justifiable either. No doubt the skin trade has 
not suffered so much as the hide trade. But that also lias suffered to 
some extent. There can be no doubt about that, though I must say the 
figures from year to year have been more or less fluctuating. But tliose, 
who deal in hides generally or almost invariably, deal also in skins, and 
T should think that, as soon as the finances of the Government permit, 
the duty on skins also ouglit to be taken off. I am sorry I am unable 
to Support the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, because 
I am convinced that the abolition of this duty will not in any way affeci 
the tanning industry of Madras. 

.The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): I would ask the House-to view this question against a somewhal 
wider background than that of purely provincial interests. I do not thinl 
that it is necessary fqr me to make any very long speech in opposing the 
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amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, because all there is 
to be said both for and against it has already been said on the previous 
occasions on which this question has been discussed in this House. My 
Honourable friend, Mr, Pandya, quoted the speech of Sir George Barnes 
when he introduced the Bill imposing the duty in the first instance ^n 
1919. My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, also, 
I thint, referred to that speech. But mav I point out to them that they 
omitted to quote what in my eyes is the most relevant and important pa^ 
of that speech. What Sir George Barnes then said was this: 

*'We have no desire to benefit Indian tanners at the expense of Indian cattle 
owners or dealers in hides and skins. We are advised.” 

—this is the point I would emphasise,— 

**that the world demand for Indian hides and skins is so great that there is no 
risk of any injury being done.” 

Now, Sir. w’hat has the experience of the last few years shown? it 
has shoTO that the assumption upon which Government then proceeded 
is no longer justified. I think it is peculiarly relevant also here to repeat 
to the House a short quotation from the finding of the Fiscal Commission 
of 1922. .It was a very authoritative body, a very independent body, 
and I think the House must be guided to a very large extent by the 
opinions expressed by a body of that character. This is what the Fiscal 
Commission say: 

“We hold therefore that so far as the export duty on hides and skins in intended 
to be protective, it cannot be justified. But we received a certain amount of evidence 
to the effect that Indian goat skins form somewhat a monopoly. It is possible there¬ 
fore that a small revenue duty on skins can be justified in accordance with our 
general principle. This is a matter which might be enquired into by the Tariff Board 
but the duty on hides should be abolished in any case.” 

Now, Sir, the House is aware that the Goverument of India in 1927 
put their whole case before this House having taken the decision that, 
so far as they were concerned, they could no-longer support the continuance 
of this duty. That proposal was debated at great length in this House 
and eventually it was turned do^vm by the casting vote of the President. 
But I would refer Honourable Members to the speech of a predecessor 
in office. Sir Charles Innes, delivered on that occasion. It sets out clearly 
the ease that the Government have in support of the action which they 
are now proposing to take. Put very briefly, our case is this. 

First of. all, the exports of raw hides have fallen off since 1927 to a 
most serious extent. Given in round numbers, I would point out to the 
House that the decrease w^as from 40,000 tons in 1927-28 to 13,000 tons 
in 1932-83. It is perfectly true, as pointed out by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, that there has been a slight increase during the last ten 
months. During the first few months of the year, there was a sudden 
revival, then for a few months, there was a slump, and, then, again, for 
the last two months, there was a slight revival. I submit to my Honour¬ 
able friends that those fluctuations cannot be made too much of. But 
the fact does remain, it stands out without any fear of contradiction that 
there has been a very material decrease in the exports of hides. 

Then, Sir, both my Honourable friends, Mr. Pandya and Mr. Mudaliar, 
said: “Yes, there has been a decrease, but surely that is due to world 
conditions, to general conditions of depression”. That that is not so was 
pointed out, I think, by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and 
I would reinforce the figures that he gave by pointing out that in the very 
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important Uamburg market, the imports of hides from sources other than 
Indian wero still above 1912-13 levels in 1932, whereas the imports from 
India were less than a quarter of what they were in 1912-13. Then, Sir. 
though I do not say for a moment that the falling off of Indian ex]>orts 
was entirely due to the export duty, I would point out that this dutv 
could not but have had a very material effect in leading to that result, 
because, as everybody is aware, the European market in hides is a highly 
competitive market and very small differences in price may make all the 
difference between business and no business. I would also point out that 
this duty has not served its original purpose, because the exports of tanned 
hides is practically the same as it was in 1912-13 and indeed it has shown 
a marked falling off since 1927. Finally, Sir, I would like to reinforce 
what the Leader of the Opposition said by quoting from the speech :>i 
Sir Charles Innes. What he said is this: 

, “You have got to remember that India is a very big country, India is a coniitiy 
where the real facts of the matter are that there are vast surpluses of 

hides over and above what can be used in a country. I» there any reason on earth 

why those surplus hides should not be exported. 'I'hey cannot be tanned. Are we iir>t 
to encourage the export of those hides. “ 

That, Sir, I think, complet'es the arguments that I have to adduce in 
support of I he action we are taking. It just remains for me to point out 
that conditions beyond our control iiave made it impossible hitherto to 
take action on the recommendations of the Hides and Skins Committee s 
report. The report pointed out that a sum of something like five lakl^s 
to seven lakhs was needed in the first instance if we wanted to take steps 
which would be of real material value in assisting this industry. Now, 
Sir, we could not impose an additional tax on the industry to produce this 

sum at a time of such depression as the present, nor in view of our 

financial condition could we give up a portion of the export duty. We 
recognise the importance of the recommendations, and shall certainly do 
all we can to move in the direction of these recommendations as soon as 
financial and trade conditions make such a step possible. I can asstu'e 
the House that we propose to consider at a very early date what practicMl 
steps are feasible in the direction of making possible the adoption of the 
Committee's recommendations, and we hope to discuss the whole question 
with the representatives of the Provincial Governments when they come 
to discuss the. general question of economic policy. 

There is only one other thing that I would like to say, and it is this. 
It is perfectly true that this is a very important industry; I do not for 
a moment deny that it can very justly be termed a key industry. But 
I would point out, Sir, that on various occasions, in 1923, in 1927, and in 
1931, the tanning industry was asked to put forward a reasoned statement 
of its case for protection. It has never done so; but I can assure the 
House that if it does do so, we shall examine it with the greatest cure 
and with the greatest sympathy. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The qties- 
tion is: 

“That sub-clause (^) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

. The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday the 
23rd- Msxcli, 1934, . ■ 
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The Assembly met in the Assemble Chamber of the Council House at 
-Eleven of the Ciock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShamnukhaiB 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour*): 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to unstarred ques¬ 
tion No. 103 asked by Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury on the 3rd March, 1934. 


Graduates in* the Printing and Stationery Department* 

105. {€t) 16 (b) 14 (c) 78. 


Mr* P* B* Bau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): Sir, I lay on the 
table: 


(f) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1473, 
asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 20th December, 1933; 

(if) the information promised in reply to starred question N >. 1344, 
asked by Pandit Satyendranath Sen on the 11th December, 
1933; and 

(ui) the information promised in reply to starred question No, 142, 
asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the 16th February, 1934. 


Demotion of certain Inspectors op Crews East Indian Baidway. 

*1473. (a) In regard to questions Nos. 1009 and tOlO asked by Mr Miibammad Azhar 
Ali on the 18th September, 1933, I would refer the Honourable Member to tb© 
information laid bv me on the tab’e of the House on the 5th Febniarv, 1914. Tn 
reorard to question No. 1011 asked bv Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali on the 18th September, 
1933, it is understood that the memorials from the In«pectoT*s of Crews were received 
and considered bv the A vent. East Indian Railway who later on forwarded them to 
the Rail wav Board in The Railway Board considered these memorials and 

passed orders in December, 1933. 

(7>) and (c). The Agent, East Indian Railwav reports that certain diT*ect appoint¬ 
ments as Tn'pectors were made in 1926. the selection being made hv an ofi^rer deputed 
by the Railway Board to organise the Crew system on the East Indian Railwav. No 
records are at present available which shovr the basis on which these appointments 
were made. 
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Psovisioisr OF HuNXiXG Eooms for the Travelling Ticket Examiners on 
THE East Indian Eaidway. 

*1344. The Agent, East Indian Railway repurta as follows : 

(a) Travelling Ticket Examiners are not allowed io use waiting rooms at stations 
which are intended for the lise of passengers only. 

(&) They are permitted to occupy Running Rooms at stations. 

(c) and (y). No but it may happen very seldom, and in such cases, the Station 
Masoer endeavours to provide some temporary accommodation if necessary. 

The normal beat of the Travelling Ticket Examiners is fixed between points where 
Running Room accommodation is available. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Only one Travelling Ticket Examiner on the Monidabad division asked for 
Running Room allowance and he was told that the conditions of bis service were 
different to those of Guards and as such, .ho was not entitled to Running Room 
allowance. 

(/) Tes. 


Utilization of the Railway Staff Benefit Fund for Relieving the 
Distress of Railway Employees and their Families due to 
Retrenchment. 

*142. The Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway has reported as follows : 

The President of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Indian Labour Union in his letter 
No. RC-116/31/653, dated 30th April, 1933, submitted' numerous suggestions and recom¬ 
mendations in connection with the retrenchment of staff m the Khax^gpur Workshops, 
and paragraph 10 of this letter reads as under: 

“As regards the Staff Benefit Fund, in view of the extraordinary state of the 
present circumstance.s, I am to request you to impress upon the manage¬ 
ment of the Fund the desirability of diverting mosib of the monies at the 
disposal of the Fund, for arranging relief to those whoso earnings have 
been greatly and unevenly affected by economy mcasiu'es. TF a contribu- 
tipri is also made by the Fund, it would greatly facilitate payment of full 
pay during leave by rotation.” 

In my letter No. B.-8087 dated 4th Mav, 1933, I informed the President of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Indian Labour Union as follows : 

“The question of using money from the Staff' Benefit Fund for the relief of staff 
under notice of retrenchment was placed before iho Committee of Manage¬ 
ment of that Fund, and they came to the following decision : 

*After very careful consideration the Managing Oommittee of the Staff Benefit 
Fund do not consider that the money in this Fund can be applied for 
the purposes suggested by the President of the Labour Union at the 
meeting held on the 29th April, 1933, and in his letter No. RC.-116/31/ 
653, of 30th April, 1933^” 

The decision of the Committee of Management of the Staff Benefit Fund was 
influenced hy the fact that the recommendation of the President of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Indian Labour Union did not concern a few individual cases of proved 
distress but referred generally to the whole of the retrenched staff and their families 
for an indefinite period. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanm^^lrham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Finance Bill—clause 3, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa:’ 
Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That for sub-clauae (2) of clause 3 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

'(S) In the Third Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894; the heading ‘Hides and 
Skins’ and Item No. 3 thereunder shall be omitted.” 
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I want at the outset to point out that the result of this export duty has 
heen that the prices oi skins have gone down. It is the export of articles 
which brings real wealth into a country, and all countries nowadays are 
trying to increase their exports. Many agreements are made and the 
British Government and the Indian Government have also entered into 
several agreements with other countries with a view to increasing their 
exports. But, as regards this particular article, I find that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are trying to decrease its export and are doing nothing to 
mcrease it. The result of an export duty is that it affects the balance of 
trade also. In this matter the Fiscal Commission have also said that, apart 
from the question of incidence, there is a general objection to export duties 
which in the case of India deserves especial notice. Export duties tend to 
diminish exports and thus produce an adverse effect on the balance of 
trade. Further, if you will see, it has been said on several occasions, when 
the question of rice was raised, that there is no need of abolishing this, 
because other countries also have the same export duty and so it does not 
affect rice; but, in the case of skins, this is not the case. In the case of 
sldns, you will find that the other couniries which expoii; sk’ns do not have 
any export duty. Bather you will find that South Africa and some other 
countries give bounties to the exporters of skins. On previous occasions, it 
has been said that this.is a duty really on foreigners, and, by means of this 
export duty, the Government of India get some money for their treasury 
irom the foreig^iers, but that is not the case. Here, again, I want to quote 
the Fiscal Commission where they have definitely said: 

‘‘Now, this increased cost may raise the price of the commodity in the world’s 
market, in which case it falls on/the foreign consumer, or the world price may remain 
the same, in -which case the increased cost simply reduces the profits of the home 
producer- Which of these t-wo results is the more likely to occur depends on the 
extent to which the world price is fixed by the cost of production in the country 
which imposes the export duty, and this in turn depends on the proportion which the 
supply derived from this countrv bears to the total supply in the world market.” 

So, in this connection, I can say tha± skins are not our monopoly. 
Long, long ago, it was a sort of semi-monopoly; but that stage also has 
passed away, and now our export is dwindling year after year, and the 
result has been that the production of these skins also has gone down and 
is going down in this country. If you will see, you will find that the result 
of any export duty—and especially on skins—^leaves only four alternatives: 
one is that the prices in the foreign markets go up, and it is not in our 
power and we cannot increase the prices in the foreign market, because 
there are many competitors nowadays, and, at the same time, the other 
countries are helping the exports from their countries. Turning to the 
figures, we find that the export of sMns to all countries, in 1919-20, was 
31,248 tons; in 1921-22, it dwindled to 21,689 tons; in 1922-23, it came 
down to 20,651 tons, and in 1925-26, it came down to 19,249 tons only In 
1927-28, a 2 :ain, it went down to 18,706 tons and in 1930-31, to 17,425 tons, 
while, in 1931-32, it was 15,613 tons only. I am sorry that the figures of 
seaborne trade for British India are not available for 1932-33, but, from the 
figures which I have quoted, it is quite clear that from 1920-21 to 1931-33, 
the figures have been going down steadily: I have received a memorandum in 
which the figure for ten months in 1932-33 was 9,299 tons only; while our 
pre-war exports of these skins was 22,700 tons in 1913-14. So we find that 
our exports are going down year by year, and that it is nothing but a shadow 
•of our former trade. 

Some one may say and the Government will say that the cause of this 
decrease is the economic depression, and that it is, as a result 
•of this economic depression that our trade has gone down. But, 

A 2 
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Sir, this is: not the case. The chief importer of Indian skins is the United" 
States of America, and goat skins and kid skins imported in 1926-27 into- 
the United States of America was 5,40,27,500 in number, out of which 
2,03,11,750 or 38 per cent was imported from India, and in 1930 Indian 
skins were imported into the United States to the extent of 33 per cent, Le,, 
1,83,87,000 out of 5,51,34,000; while Africa increased its export to 90’ 
per cent in that year. In 1931, it further went down to 1,42,20,000 in num¬ 
ber. It means that Indian skins were imported into the United States only 
to the extent of 29 per cent, while Brazil increased its export to 43 per 
cent of the average of 1926—^29. In 1932, you will find that only 
97,30,000 pieces were imported from India to the United States, which 
means that only 28 per cent was imported from India. So the total loss 
to India on the average of 1926-27 was on an average 52 per cent while 
other countries like Africa and Java have gained. From Africa skin was 
imported into the United States only to the extent of three per cent, but 
in 1932 it was nine per cent. If Indian skins have not been exported as a 
result of the economic depression, how is it then that South Africa has 
been able to export their skins to a much larger extent to the United 
States ? The same has been the case with other countries too. Honour¬ 
able Members will see that the import of raw skins from India into the 
United States of America has gone down very much, and if they look intc 
the figures they will find that while they have reduced their import to S'! 
per cent only, the import from India has gone down by 52 per cent. 

Sir, in this connection I would further like to quote certain figures o 
the import into the United Kingdom. I do not want to quote all th( 
figures, but I shall only point out that the United Kingdom in 1921-22 irn 
ported 44,56,000 raw goat skins, while in those days the export of raw skin 
from India was 21,689 tons. Now, in 1931, the import into the Unitei 
Kingdom from all countries has increased, and in 1932 the United Kingdor 
imported 76,79,000 goat skins, and our figure in that year has gone down t 
15,613 tons. Therefore, it is not correct to say that the economic depres 
sion is the main cause of the decrease. The real cause is that in India 
have got an export duty on skins, while other countries do not impose a 
export duty. They rather give bounties like Africa to their exporters. 1 
this connection I want to say that the fall in the price of hides and skins ■ 
the foreign market and the burden of export duty on Indian exporters a 
the chief reasons as to why we cannot find a market there, and when 
market is lost, it is very difl&cult to revive it. Further, if Honoiiral: 
Members will read the Fiscal Commission’s Eeport, they will see that t 
Commission agree with the view that once a market is lost, it is ve 
^fficult to get it back. This is what the Eeport says in para, 183, at po 

“Some of our witnesses have mitiimised the dangers of export duty and h 
suggested that if an export duty that has been imposed is found to be'iniuving 
industry, It can then be taken off, Tn onr opinion, this is a superfici;il view. ' 
great danger of an export duty is that if once by means of it the market is lost the fr 
may be permanently ruined, and it may never be possible to repair the inj 
inflicted.” ^ 

With regard to hides and skins, they have definitely said this: 

“The main cause of the smaller supply of hides was that the Mdes were 
collected from the cattle which died a natural death.” 

—and further in para. 193 they say— 

, export, duty on hides and skins is intended to be protective, it ca 

be justified.” 
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This is the final conclusion which the Fiscal Commission haye reached, 
■and I think the duties imposed on difi'erent articles are fixed in accordance 
w'ith the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission. Further on, they 
say about skins: 

“But we received a certain amount of evidence to the effect that Indian goat ekins 
formed a semi-monopoly. It is possible therefore, that a small revenue duty on skins 
could be justified in accordance with our general principles.*^ 

They don’t say that there must be a duty, but they only say that a 
•duty should be justified, but I have proved that the time has not come 
yet for the imposition of such a duty. They have further said that this 
is a matter which might be inquired into by the Tariff Board, but the duty 
On hides must be abolished in any case. Their suggestion is that, while 
the duty on hides should be abolished, tlie question regarding the duty on 
skins should be referred to the Tariff Board. But my information is that 
this matter has never been referred to the Tariff Board. I have inquired 
‘from different Chambers of Commerce of what the exact position is, and I 
■have received a telegram which reads thus: 

“Eeference telegram from March Commercial Intelligence and Statistical Depart¬ 
ment states question removal skin duty never been referred to Tariff Board; Calcutta 
’Bide and Skin Shippers Association.** 

My friends have quoted several authorities, and if you will see the tele¬ 
grams,—do not want to waste the time of the House by reading all 
these telegrams,—have got a large number of telegrams—several of them 
"Want that the export duty on skins must go ... . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Will the Honourable 
Member kindly give the names of all those Chambers of Commerce? 

Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad: Yes, there is one from the Calcutta Hide and 
Skin Shippers’ Association, and the other is from the Muslim Chamber of 
•Commerce, Calcutta. 

Mr. B. Das: Only one? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: No, no, there are two. 

'Mr. B. Das: The other is not a Chamber of -Commerce. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I do not want to waste the time of the 
Blouse in replying to these interruptions. There was some difference of 
opinion about hides between the representatives of Madras and the repre¬ 
sentatives of other Provinces, but, so far as the question of sMns goes, I 
think the representatives from Madras will not differ from me .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): No, no. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: At least one Honourable Member, my friend 
from Madras, does not agree ^tb me, and so I shall give reasons later as 
to why he will not be affected by this question. 

Several Honoxirable Members have already raised, and may still raise, 
'the question of cattle preservation, and so on. I say that if the skin expert 
abusiness is not a paying concern, then the cattle w^ill suffer the more. The 
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upkeep of cattle is a sort of side show to our agriculturists. They keep 
cattle during summer and sell them. Tlie effect of the export duty is that 
the price of the skin has gone down to a very great extent, and so the 
.keeping of cattle is not a paying concern at all. In Bihar, cattle is sold 
at Bs. 1-8-0 or Rs. 2-8-0 each. The result is that the agriculturists now-a- 
days do not care to keep cattle', as they do not get anything out of them. 

’’ I urge upon the Government that when they have abolished the export 
duty on hides, they must as well abolish the export duty on skins, because 
•the two are interlinked together. If the Government are not satisfied, 
they must at least, according to the recommendations of the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission, refer the matter to the Tariff Board, which has not been done so 
far. 

There are two kinds of people interested in this question, those who use 
the skins in the factories here and tan them, and those who really produce 
the skins and keep the cattle. As regards the industrialists, the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission have definitely said that they are protected by the high import 
duty on dressed ahd tanned skins raid that it is sufficient. 1 need not 
quote the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission. The poor people in 
the villages, who are suffering, deserve r certain amount of sympathy from* 
the Government. ' I have said several times, and I do not want to repeat it, 
that the proportion of taxes which the Government arc taking from the 
poorer people is greater than that which they take from the well-to-do people 
of the country, and this.export duty also falls upon the poorer classes of 
people and not on the industrialists. The industrialists in Lho skin trade do 
hot- get aiiy thing Out of it and have not got fair competition in the foreign 
markets. 'Therefore, there is no justification for Government to have this 
export duty on skins. With these words, I move my amendment. 


* Mti President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendmen-fe 
moved: 

That for sub-clause (5) of clause 3 of the Bill the following he substituted : 

J{3) In the Thud Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the heading ‘Hides and 
Skins and Item No. 3 thereunder shall be omitted.” ^ 

_Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
I rise to oppose the amendment so ably irioved by my Honourable friend, 
m. Maswood Ahmad. Mr. Maswood Ahmad has marshalled facts and 
figures to show that our export trade in skins has been continually going 
down, but he has not showm whether the consumption of skins in this 
country in the tanning industry has also gone down or has gone up There 
IS a certain supply of skins available in this country. Some portion of it 
IS exported outside, and some portion of it is sent to tlie tanneries where 
It IS tanned and -used in the country, or exported outside. If the whole 
supply thus available is used in two 'ways, that is, in export and for tanning' 
m tl^.tanneries, and if no surplus is left on hand, then I do not think that 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Alinlad, or anybody else has got any- 
thing to complain about. There isaio evidence tliiifc a certain amount of 
unused portion remains in the country and is going to waste. If the exports! 
am falling, it shows that larger and larger quantities of raw skins are taken 

cored and treated there. It is, then, 
a^mattei? for Gori)Qnratii’lfl.+,ir\ri ‘rtrvf. « and I do not think'* 

v"ay at'tHe cost of tHia*-' 
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tanneries that have arisen. I am at a loss to know what the policy of the 
Government is in these days. On a former occasion, I have said that, first 
of all, the policy of the British Government was that India should be a 
country of exporter of raw’ materials and an importer of finished articles. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Bo you support an export duty on cotton? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: If it is necessary, I shall support it. If it is necessary' 
for the development of the cotton industry in this country, then certainly 
I shall support it. As I said just now. the policy of the Government in 
those days was to encourage the expjort of raw materials and to discourage 
industries in this country, so that this country might afiord a good market 
for the finished articles of foreign manufacturers. But on account of various 
reasons, that policy has been changed, and Government are showing some 
solicitude for the encouragement of Indian industries. But I am afraid, 
again, the policy of Government appears to be changing. Government do 
want revenue. Their fiscal policy is now for raising more and more revenue, 
and they appear to be rather careless whether Indian industries are en¬ 
couraged or not. When the tarifis were first of all proposed, it w^as evidently 
the policy of Government to encourage Indian industries; but, nowadays^. 
I have been noticing it for the last tw’O or three years. Government are more 
solicitous about their revenue and they are not so very anxious to see that 
the Indian industries are encouraged. The imposition of various excises 
this year is an instance in point. I need not dilate on this subject more, 
because, w’hen those Bills come up before this House, I shall have some¬ 
thing to say about them, but I see that the ppliey of Government is to sec 
how’ to secure larger revenue from whatever source it may Le coming. They 
are not so very anxious about the encouragement or w’ell being of Indian 
industries. The taking ofi of the hide cess yesterday may be taken as an 
instance in point. It'w’as sufficiently discussed yesterday and I need not 
detain the House over it. This motion by Mr. Masw'ood Ahmad is of the 
same nature. The export trade in skins will be encouraged no doubt, because 
the foreigner will get our skins at a cheaper rate; but then it will injuriously 
affect the tanneries w'hich are taking up these skins, and, therefore, I think 
it my duty to oppose this amendment. 

Mr. G*. Morgan (Bengal: European): I do not want to detain ihe 
House at length w’hen supporting this amendment. My Honourable 
friend, 'Mr. Ma^vrood Ahmad, has dealt very fully with tlie situation, and 
ji am not going into a mass of figures to prove that the trade has been 
dwindling consistently. I think that was, absolutely evident to the House 
during the debate yesterday and today, but I wish to put forward my 
support* to this amendment because my constituents have definitely taken 
up that position and a resolution was "massed by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce on the 9th Januarv, 1934, as follows, and, with your 
permission, I will read out the resolution: 

“This Association is strongly of opinion that the export duty on hides and skins 
whidi has been in force since" 1919 without fulfilling the object for which it wm 
introduced and which has proved to be harmful to this country ps a whole should be 
abolished at the very earliest opportunity.** 

In goat skins the United States haTe been our best customers, and 
the iproportion of the total trade with that country during the last three 
years has dropped from 38 per cent, to 28 per cent. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jadhav, said that consumption was going do\%Ti. That may 
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be quite true, but the proportion of India to that consumption has gone 
down rapidly from 38 per cent, to 28 per cent., and that is due to intense 
competition from foreign countries. The Fiscal Commission some time 
ago remarked that there were few indications that the eioport duty on raw 
hides and skins had brought to the Indian tanning industry the benefits 
that were anticipated. Well, Sir, I need not detain the House longer, but 
the fact remains that the export of goat skins has dwindled considerably 
during the last 15 years and now it is getting worse. The position of hides 
was dealt with very fully yesterday and my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
has already given you the full figures. I do not think that there can be 
any two opinions in this House, with the exception of some tanneries in 
Madras, that this export duty on both hides and skins should be abolished. 
I, therefore, support the amendment. 

i 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Kural): I am support¬ 
ing the amendment of my friend, Mr. j.aaswood Ahmad. I shall not 
, quote figures, because my friend has already done so. I know very well 
that in 1927 the Government brought forward a proposal that hides and 
skins should be exempted from the export duty. I do not know how the 
circumstances have changed today that Government have come .forward 
for removing the export duty only on hides, but not on skins as well. 1 
want to know from the Government and I hope they will explain clearly 
as to why they are retaining the export duty on skins. Of course I have 
gone through the Budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber wherein he has said that the skin trade has been .a little bit improved. 
It mig^t be so, but, according to my information, the prices are so low 
that skins in the interior of the country are not being collected by the 
people. Occasionally when I go into my constituency, people complain 
that on account of the low prices, small traders do not care to collect them 
and pay high freight charges and send them to Karachi for o^)Ovt, There¬ 
fore, they tell me that sldns are rotting there. When my friend, Mr.- 
Maswood Ahmad, was speaking, my friend, Mr. Has, questioned him as 
to what were the Chambers of Commerce that sent him telegrams. My 
friend. Mr. Maswood, read two telegrams. Then. Mr. Das said that there 
were many other Chambers. They are not interested and that is why they 
do not care whether the skin export duty should be removed or not. I 
want to tell my friend, Mr. Das, that other Chambers are not interested 
in the hide and skin trade, because in those Chambers the majority of the 
members are dealing in cotton, seed, jute, and so on, and the members of 
those Chambers are not dealing in hides and skins. Not only that, but, 
on account of some sentiment, they do not like that this trade should go 
on. I 

i 

Mr. B. Das: What about the South India Chamber? 

j 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: As regards the South India Chamber, 
there is one gentleman there, whom my friend, Mr. Das, knows. Mr. 
Jamal Mohamed is a powerful man in Madras .and he probably introduced 
that resolution. 

Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan). 
\^at about the All-India Federation’? ; 
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Seth Haji Ahdoola Hazoon: I want to inform my friend, ]Mr, Uppi 
"Saheb, that I am a member of those Chambers—and I may also inform 
my friend that these hide and skin traders are not members—and I have 
-already stated that all the chambers are not interested in the hide and 
skin trade. Therefore, they might not be complaining about this export 
duty. They might have opposed it on some sentimental grounds—^not 
on economic grounds. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sentiment plays a great part in human affairs. 

Seth Ha|i Ahdoola Haroon: Certainly, I do not deny that. 

Now, just now my friend, Mr. Jadhav, said that it was very necessary 
to protect the tanning industry in India, and, according to his views, tne 
skins are not exported in large quantities to foreign countries, but are 
mostly consumed in India. There I do not .agree with my friend, Mr. 
Jadhav, because, if that is so, the prices should not fall. There are many 
things in India which are not exported, but the prices in their case are 
not falling to such an extent as in the case of the prices for skins. With 
these remarks, I hope that the G*overnment will give us some explanation 
as to why they should not come forward to exempt skins' also from the 
duty. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I should 
like to say at the outset that we have a good deal of sympathy with those 
Honourable Members who have pressed upon us to remove the export 
duty on skins as well as the export duty on hides. On the other hand, 
we feel that there is a very definite ground for making a distinction between 
the two this year. For, whereas, in the case of hides, we felt, on the one- 
hand, that the trade was in a Ter\' serious danger and, on the other hand, 
that the five lakhs of revenue w’hich we expected to get from the duty 
was not of such financial importance as to justify us in withholding any 
'Change, in the case of skins we do not feel, on the one hand, that the 
danger is so serious, and we have to take into account the fact, on the 
other hand, that the amount of duty involved, namely, about fifteen 
lakhs, is really of serious significance to us. We have had a good many 
figures given and I should like to give to the House just a few figures which 
really formed the basis for our own conclusion. 

Going back to the year 1927-28, which I think one may fairly regard 
as a normal year, before prices began to decline and before the world 
‘depression began to afiect the demand, going back to that year, in tons, 
the exports of skins were 19,427. Then the next two years they slightly 
increased. Then came 1930-31 with a decrease, then came 1931-32 with a 
atill further decrease and then came 1932-33 with a still more serious 
‘decrease—^the figure got down to 13,322 tons—^but now in the current year, 
in the ten months from April, 1933, to January, 1934, the figures of the 
‘export of skins have come up to 16,236 tons for ten months, and if one 
reckons on the export continuing on that basis, we shall, for the 
current year, 1933-34, be back to a figure slightly in excess of 1927-28. 
In fact T may put the position to the House in this way, that as regards 
•quantities, it looks as if the exports for the current year will, as regards 
-skins, be 100 per cent of what the exports were in 1927-28, whereas as 
regards hides it looks as if the figures for the current year will be only 
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46 per cent, of the exports for 1927-28. There is thus a very big 
diSerenee. That is as regards quantities. Now, as regards values, using; 
the same basis of calculation, that is to say, taking the ten months for 
the current year and assuming that the remaining two months will be on. 
the same scale, we find that, as regards values, the values oE skins 
exported this tear will represent 66 per cent, of the values in 1927-28, 
whereas the values of hides exjiorted will represent only 24 per cent. o( 
the values in 1927-28. Tliat, again, illustrates the big dih'erence betv/een. 
the position as regards skins and hides. 

Now, Honourable Members may say that the export of un article 
which only represents 66 per cent, of the value of what it was in 1927-28 
is a very unsatisfactory position, but I w^ould remind Honourable* 
Membei*s that taking the eleven most important Indian exports, I gave' 
ceidain figures in my Budget sypeech on page 41 and showed that the 
values for 1933 represented only 46 per cent of the average of the ten 
years ending 1930. 1 am not making quite the same basis of comparison 
here as regards sldns, hut still I may fairly compare that percentage of 
46 for the value of our general exports 'v^dth 66 per cent, in the case of 
skins. What I* mean by that is that it looks as if our export trade in. 
skins had really suffered considerably less than the average of our export, 
trade as a wdiolo. Tliorerure, Sir, on lliose grounds we did fed that a 
case had not been made out of such an urgency as to justify us in 
sacrificing fifteen lakhs of revenue. x\t the same time, X want to remind 
Honourable Members of wdiat my Honourable colleague, the Commerce 
Meml^or, said yesterday and , that is that we do propose to take early 
steps to take action on the recommendations of the Hide Cess Enquiry 
Committee and we shall certainly -watch the situation very carefully, 
because, if we could really be convinced tliat our expoit duty was having 
a decisive effect in bolding up the export of skins and w^as really placing 
India in a danger of losing her market for skins, then I luivc no hesitation 
in saying that a matter of fifteen lakhs of revenue would not be a consi¬ 
deration w’hich ought to deter us from taking .action necessary to save 
the situation. (Hear, hear.) But W’e do no-t feel that that has been 
established yet. We propose to watch the situation, and for the present 
we feel that the right course, balancing all the considerations, is to 
retain this particular duty and the revenue from it. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May w’e know^ what is the view of the 
Government in connection with the Fiscal Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions about sending this matter to a Tai’iff Board for inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Well, I am not very familiar 
with the exact passage io wdiich mv Honourable friend resfers, but I think 
that w^hat the Fiscal Commission had in mi-nd then w^as a report on 
whether these duties were necessary for the development of tlie tanning 
industry in India, and, from that point of view, as my Honourcable friend, 
Sir Joseph Bhbre, said yesterday, if the tanning indixstry wished to make 
out a case for a Tariff Board inqnirv, their application -would receive the 
nfost sympathetic consideration. That is our position on that matter.- 
Sir, on the grounds that I have explained, w^e must oppose this amend- 
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Mir. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I do not want to press my motion. 
Before asking for leave to withdraw it I want to suggest only this to my 
Honourable friend, namely, to look up to the Fiscal Commission's recom¬ 
mendation in the last portion of para. 193 on that matter about a Tariff 
Board inquiry and to consider it favourably. Sir, I beg the leave of the 
House to withdraw my amendment. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir. hr.st of all I beg to ask for the leave of 
the House to withdraw my amendmenf^ which I moved yestevlay and 
which was before the House under discussion. 

The motion* was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

"That for part (a) of sub-clause U) of clause 3 of the Bill the following be 
wbitituted : 

‘(a) for Item No. 37A the following item shall be substituted, namely : 

‘37A Cigarettes. Ad valorem. 25 per cent and in addition either Rs. 8-2-0 per 

thousand or Es. 34-0 per pound whichever 
is higher* ” 

Sir, there is no need to make any speech on this amendment, because 
the representatives of the different Parties were present at tl e time of the 
discussion; but I only wish to inform the other MeTubers of tije House the 
result of the proposed amendment which has been accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment. We had in our mind four cbjLcts yesterday. One was to pro¬ 
tect the cigarettes vrhicli were made of Indian tobacco by Indian labour, 
and the second w^as to give preference to the cigarettes which were 
made in India of forei.gn tobacco. At the same time, we 
thought that the duty on cheaper and costly cigarettes slioulci not be 
decreased and the duty on cigarettes which are commonly used should 
not be increased to a large extent. Further we tried to creete ^ome 
relation between the duties on the imported tobacco and cigarettes. 
Keeping this in mind, we have suggested that there must he a 25 per 
cent, ad valorem duty vrith the addition of Bs. 8-2-0 per thousand as a 
fcpecihc duty. In this way, to achieve the first object, we wanted to 
raise the duty on cigarettes and tobacco, so that the cigarettes made ot 
Indian tobacco by Indian labour might successfullv compote with the 
foreign cigarettes. To achieve the second object. Sir, you will find from 
the amendment which I will ino%e later on, that though the duty on 
tobacco as well has been raised, we thought that, because of this 25 per 
cent, ad valorem duty, the result would be that the cigarettes which are 
manufactured in India from the imported tobacco will be in a better 
position than the cigarettes which come in India prepared by foreign 
labour. This 25 per cent, ad valorem duty will make it easy for them to 
compete wdth foreign cigarettes. This additional dutv on cigarettes vrill 
vary according to the prices of the cigarettes. According to our proposal, 
you Will find that we have not decreased the duty on cigarettes. Those 
cigarettes, which were of a value of Es. 6 and on which there was so 
long a duty of Ps. 8-8-0 per thousand will now pay a dutv of Bs. 9-10-0. 
because Bs. 1-8-0 will be the ad valorem duty and Bs. 8-2-0 will be the 

part {a) of sub-clanse (I) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted." 
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specific duty, and the total will come up to Es. 9-10-0. So we have not 
decreased the duty at all, and thus the cigarettes made of Indian tobacco 
will be in a better position. With regard to the other brands, the value 
of which is Es. 10, we have practically retained the present duty. In that 
case Es. 2-8-0 will be the ad valorem duty and Es. 8-2-0 will be the 
specific duty, and the total will be Ks. 10-10-0 per thouf-and against 
Es. 10-8-0. Similarly, have not increased the duty in the case of 
cigarettes up to the value of Es- 28. There is a certain increase in the 
case of certain brands wliich can really be called luxury brands, but the 
cigarettes which are commonly used like the Three Castle or the Gold 
Flake and similar other brands which are of a less value than Es. 28 per 
thousand have not been afieetevi, rather the duty on them has been 
decreased. Sir, this is the position to which we have all agreed. In 
arriving at this decision, we kept before our mind all the arguments which 
were placed before us yesterday. 

Sir, I move: 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

‘‘That for part (a) of sub-clause (1) of clause 3 of the Bill the following b# 
substituted : 

‘(a) for Item No. 37A the following item shall be substituted, namely : 

‘37A Cigarettes. Ad valorem, 25 per cent and in addition either Ris. 8-2-0 per 

thousand or Es. 3-4-0 per pound whichever 
is higher\** 

The motion was adopted 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Sir, 1 move the other amendment of which 
I have given notice today. It nms thus: 

‘‘That for part (c) of sub-clause {1) of clause 3 of the Bill the following be sub¬ 
stituted : 

*{c) for Item No. 221 the following item shall be substituted, namely : 

* 221 Tobacco, unmanufactured . Pound Es. 3-4-0 Es. 2-12-0» • * 

In this connection we have raised slightly the duty which was proposed 
in the Finance Bill iii order to have some relation between this duty on 
tobacco and the duty on cigarettes and to achieve other objects which I 
‘ have explained just now. We calculated that 2^ lbs. make 1,000 cigarettes 
and on that proportion we have fixed Es. 3-4-6 and Es. 2-12-0. 

Sir, I move: 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend¬ 
ment moved: 

“That for part (c) of sub-clause (7) of clause 3 of the Bill the following be sub¬ 
stituted : 

‘(cj for Item No. 221 the following item shall be substituted, namely : 

* 221 Tobacco, unmanufactured . Pound Es- 3-4-0 Es. 2-12-0 ’ • ’ 

Jlr. G. Morgan: Sir, I wanted to speak on the last amendment, but as 
you were standing up, I -was not able to speak. With regard to the 
’ Its. 5-4-0 to which tobacco has been raised to make it the equivalent oi 
lEs. 8-2-0 per thousand cigarettes, weighing 2^ lbs. per thousand, I want tc 
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be perfectly clear that if the surcharge is reduced at any time, the duty on 
the unmanufactured tobacco will be reduced in proportion. The amend¬ 
ment is accepted by me, because e have no objection to tl.e duties being 
on the same level. If the surcharge was reduced on cigarettes, we should 
expect the same reduction on the raw material, so as to keep them on 
the same level as the Rs. 8-2-0 and the Tis. 3-4.0. I hope the Honourable 
the Finance Member will assure me on that point. 

The Honourable Sii* George Schuster: Sir. I think that possibly my 
12 Noon friend is under a certain misapprehension. This is 

one ot the cases indeed where the surcnar^e becomes past h.s 
tory. We are imposing consolidated rates and are taking away the opera¬ 
tion of the surcharge altogether. There is another clause "in the Bill 
which will make that clear. But, I think I can give my Honourable triend, 
so far as one can commit anybody for the future, the assurance that he 
wants. At any rate, our present mtention is that the duty on raw tobacco 
and the duty on imported cigarettes shall be kept in a denmte relation 
together. That is the tvhole basis of our proposals, namely, to estabhsh 
a definite relation between the duties on raw^ tobacco and on cigarettes so as 
to give the people w’-ho make cigarettes in India fair competitive conditions 
which would give them the shelter of the ordinar^^ revenue duty. If the 
ordinary revenue duty came down from 25 per cent to 15 per cent, then 
this case would have to be considered again on its merits, that, I think, 
represents the position. But no one can say now' w*hat the view's on the 
merits of the ease may be in those contingencies which may arise in the 
future. All I can say is that our present mtention is to preserve a definite 
relation between the duties on raw' tobacco and on cigarettes. As my 
Honourable friend has called upon me to make tliis explanation, I w'ould 
just like to make tw’o general observations* In the first place, I should 
like to express a certain amoimt of gratitude on this matter to Honourable 
Members on the opposite side who raised the question and W'ho, I think, 
by raising the question have made us re-consider the position and ariive 
at a result W'hieh is more satisfactory than that which would have been 
produced by our original proposal. We consider that this is definitely 
an improvement on our original proposals,—certainly it is an improvement 
from the revenue point of view. We would not go so far as to increase our 
estimates beyond the 30 lakhs w'hich I have already mentioned, but there, 
is no doubt that our assurance for getting that 30 lakhs will be much 
greater with this proposal than under our original proposal. And that 
leads me to another observation and that is this, that if the raising of the- 
duties on raw tobacco in this way leads to the encouragement of a greater- 
use of Indigin tobacco, which is a result vrhich we should all see with 
great satisfaction, the effect on revenue will of course he a reduction an<l.- 
I would invite Honourable Members to consider .the course of our duties 
on tobacco in recent years. What was an important head of receipt has' 
been falling away rapidly as a result really of the development and use of 
Indian tobacco and the local manufacture of cigarettes. Nowr, I personally 
take the view that the consumption of tobacco, and I have already made 
this point, is a legitimate object of taxation and if the import duties ca 
this level lead, as they probably will in future years, to a general reduction 
in the customs import- dutv receipts, then the country w'ill certainlv have 
to consider other means of getting a proper share of taxation from the 
consumption of tobacco in India, alw'avs, of course, preservins: the ndvant¬ 
age given to local manufacture and the local grow'th of tobacco, wdiich, 
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I say, everybody in this House must desire. I just wished to make that 
general observation, because it may possibly be referred to in the future. 
We, of course, support this amendment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is; 

"That for part (c) of sub-clause (f) of clause 3 of the Bill the following be sub- 
- stituted : 

‘(c) for Item No. 221 the following item shall be substituted, namely : 

*22L Tobacco, unmiiiiufactared . Pound Rs. 3 4-0 Rs. 2-12-0’.’’* 

The mouioti woa adopted. 

Mj. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

.question is: 

“That clause 3, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Before 
taking up el^iuse 4. the Chair proposes to take Schedule I. Tiie question 
is:/ 

“That Schedule I stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Alct, 1896, for the entries under the. head 'L&Uqts' the following be substituted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding one tola . . , . Ono anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceeding two One anna and 
and a half tolas. three pies. 

For every additional tola or fraction thereof . . , Half an anna ’ ” 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, may I point out that there are other amend¬ 
ments which reduce the postal rates still lower, and should we not take 
the lower ones first? I invite your attention to No. 21 in the >.st which 
imposes a lower rate of duty. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The postal 
rates do not relate to one specific single item, but it is a scheme. It may 
be that though the amendment of one Member increases certain of those 
details, the net result may be on the whole a lower burden. It is very 
difficult to assess the exact result. Since all the amendments of which 
notices are given are on the Order Paper, the House will keep them in mind 
when they come to vote on the respective amendments. That is all that 
can be done. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If this amendment is carried, then the other 
amendments ipso faoto fall to ihe ground. If you impose a higher duty, 
the amendments imposing a lower duty fall to the ground. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): If an amend¬ 
ment to substitute particular items for an item of the Schedule is carried, 
then other amendments to that item necessarily fall to the ground. The 
HLousb'iwll, with that knowledge, take a deliberate decision on that point. 
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Mr. Amax Nath Dutt: If that be convenient, I baxe no objection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahm ad: My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Xath Dutt, 
^"ants to have a sort of race in this question. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I, of all men. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Last time when there was an amendment from 
me fixing four annas for salt, my Honourable friend gave an amendment 
£xing two annas per maund and thereby he wanted to get precedence over 
me. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: On a poir 
curable friend thinks that I only 
I must say that that was not my 

relief to the poor from this heav^ oi. LdAtmun ana wnen i realised 

that two annas would be the most appropriate duty for salt, I put that 
down. My Honourable friend does me an injustice when he ascribes such 
mean motives to me that I did not have in view the benefit of the poor 
salt eaters, but rather the view to get precedence over him. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: I did not mean to cast any reflection on my 
Honourable friend. 

Mr. B. Das: I rise to a point of information whether these races for 
speeches, for which these amendments have been given notice of, are in 
the interest of the public finance or in the interest of speakers. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I leave that point. I am glad that my Honour¬ 
able friend has got more sympathy this year for the poor and that is why 
he wanted a lower duty. 

In this connection, I want to say that the Government proposal is that 
for envelopes weighing half a tola the charge should be one anna and for 
letters weighing more than half a tola up to two and half tolas it should 
be one anna and three pies, and for every additional two and half tolas 
or fraction thereof the Government have suggested one anna and three pies. 
My amendment is that for one tola, instead of half a tola, the rate should 
be one anna. I have also reduced the rate for additional 2J tolas after two 
and hah tolas to half anna. 

Now, I shall deal with the reasons for this. I think all Honourable 
Members wiU remember the time w|ien the rate for letters was half anna 
only. Drom hah anna’ the Government increased the rate up to one anna. 
Afterwards they raised the rate to one anna and three pies. It will be 
interesting to note what have been the results of these chansres. If you go 
through the annual reports of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, in 
1928-29, their income was Es. 11,03,65,000. In 1929-30, their income was 
Es. 11,29,49,000. Up to that time the rates for letters were only one 
anna for a letter. In 1930-31, their income went down to Es. 10,77,87,000 
when they proposed to increase the postal rates, but, again, in 1981-32, 
it went down to Es. 10,64,59,000 and it again went down in 1932-33 to 
Es. 10,59,40,000. They may say that the reason for this decrease is not 
the enhancement of tariff. But luckily they have admitted this fact on 
page 3 of the same report and they say: 

“The enhancement of the tariff led to a serious decrease in the total volume ef 
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So they have admitted it themselves that the decreased traffic is the 
result of the enhancement of the tariff. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
No, Sir, that is not quite true. We have admitted that enhanced rates have 
brought about a decrease in the traffic as they always do at first, but we 
do not admit that the decrease in traffic is entirely due to the enhanced 
rates. It< is very far from being due to the enhancement of rates. My 
Honourable friend knows quite well that it is due for the most part to the 
world-wide depression. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I never said that it was entirely due to the 
enhanced rates. As a matter of fact, I did not use the word ''entirely''. 
I said,—and it cannot be denied as I am quoting from their own report,— 
that one of the causes of the decrease in income was the enhanced rates. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should have been grateful if the 
Honourable Member had continued the quotation. Apparently he is not 
going to do so, and I will, therefore, continue it for him. The report goes- 
on to say: 

“In any case, tbe enhancement of the charges succeeded in retarding th© drop in the- 
revenues of the Depai*tment.*’ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes, I was going to quote that portion as well, 
because I had it marked. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am very glad to hear it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My Honourable friend says that ihe enhance¬ 
ment of the charges succeeded in retarding the drop in the revenues. But 
T say that it is not correct. If you will turn to page 6, you will find the 
financial result of the working of the post offices. There you will find that 
their receipt in 1931-32 was Es. 7,36,84,265, and in 1982-83 it was 
Es. 7,32,43,835. And for this di'op they put the responsibility on the 
shortage of money orders. Then, in page 9, they say: 

“The number of emhosped envelones issued to treasuries from the Central Stamp* 
Storet fell from 38 million to 36 million.” 

So here also they have admitted that the number has fallen from 38 
million to 36 million. Now, what do they say about postcards ? They have 
admitted that the number of postcards issued fell from 851 to 282 millions. 

I have shown here that the number**’ has gone down. 

Mr. S. P. Varma (Government of India: Nominated Official): The numbei 
of postcards has gone down, but their revenue has increased. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainlv w-hen you have nine pies for a post 
card, the income will go up a bit, but the number of postcards and envelope 
has gone down. It means that people could not use your postcards an 
envelopes and they have, therefore, suffered. (Hear, hear.) You ha\ 
raised the price and you have forced them not to utilise the benefits < 
'the Postal Department in the same wav as if they had used it. That 
the trouble. My Honourable friend talks about the income, but I w 
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convince him that his income has also gone down. In paragraph 14, on 
page 8, they say about the sale of postage stamps: 

“Postage stamps are held in stock by treasuries and are drawn as required for sale 
to the public. The aggregate value of postage stamps and stationery issued from 
treasuries for all purposes, that is, postage, telegraph charges and revenue, was : 

. Rs. 

Ordinary postage stamps and stationery . . , 7,21,10,000 

Service postage stamps ...... 91,30,000 ” 

And if you w’ill compare this with the figure of 1928-29, you will fiind 
that on the sixth page of that report, in para. 22, they say with regard to 
the magnitude of business that stamps worth 803.3 lakhs and 90.6 lakhs 
service stamps were issued from the treasuries for sale. And then they 
say on page 5 of the report for 1932-33 that the postal charges realised were 
Es. 6,24,00,000, while in the year 1928-29 when the rate of letters was one 
anna they say, on page 1, that stamps worth 62.5 millions were sold. Is it 
not correct to say that the income as well as tlie number have fallen ? 

Mr, S. P. Yaxma: It is incorrect. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is strange that you put in your reports 
incorrect figures. I am quoting firom paragraph 4, page 1, of" the Ann ual 
Eeport for 1928-29, where you say that stamps worth 62.5 millions were sold 
for postal purposes and here you say on page 5, in parargaph 9, that the 
postal charges realised amounted to six erores and 24 lakhs. 

Mr. S. P. Varma: The sale proceeds of stamps are given on page 8 of the 
Administration Eeport for 1932-33 which shows that the sale proceeds of 
ordinary stamps and stationery amounted to seven erores as against the 
six erores and 24 lakhs that the Honourable IMember quoted. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; I am referring to paragraph 9 on page 5 oi 
that report where you find that Es. 6,24,00,000 was for postal charges 
realised. If you will read my speech in a calmer atmosphere, you will find 
that all the figures are correct. I have given reference also for your con¬ 
venience. 

Sir, then I want to say that the main cause of the deficit in their Budget 
is not the postal side, but it is the telegraph side where they always lose 
to a very great extent. On page 36 of this report, they have shown a loss 
of Es. 6,07,345 on the postal side. But that is on account of some^ in¬ 
correct calculations. They have ueducted, the share of cost of combined 
offices; but they have forgotten the share of post offices which they are 
maintaining at present for imiit^:^. purposes and I suggest in this connec¬ 
tion that just as Government aref paying, for the strategic railways, for 
military purposes, to the railways, in the same way the Government should 
pay a certain amount for these post offices which are maintained for military 
purposes only and which are not paying .... . , 

Mx. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and ISTilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Do Government pay now for the strategic railways ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes, in the Eailway Budget there is a deduc¬ 
tion made for the strategic railways, and in the same way I want to suggest 
that for those post offices which are maintained for a particular reason and 
for those which are not paying the particular Department concerned should 
pay for them. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The particular Department concerned 
has to guarantee those post offices. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That is what I suggest, but I do not find in 
your income that you have ever got any amount from any such Department 
as contribution for those post offices which are run at a loss. I do not 
find in this report any such contribution from the Government and I shall 
be very glad if my Honourable friend will disclose the facts. 

One other cause of the deficit on the postal side is that they have charged 
more than the proper amount on account of interest on capital outlay 
for the postal side. That is the other cause of the loss. The total capital 
outlay up to the year 1932-33 is Bs. 15,82,84,231. Out of this, only 
Es. 2,59,66,235 is for the post office. What is the total interest they are 
paying? It is Es. 81,08,372. If you divide this amount proportionately 
on the capital outlay for different Departments, you will find that the pro¬ 
portionate interest for the postal side should be less than Es. 14 lakhs. But 
here I find that the interest charged for the postal side is Es. 15,59,000, 
My point in saying this is that it is not the Postal Department which is 
really suffering. Eather sometimes the other Departments, which are 
maintained in India, are suffering, and hence the result. This is a com¬ 
mercial business. In a commercial department Government should consider 
that those people who use a particular portion should not be made to pay 
for those who use other portions of the Department. Those who use post¬ 
cards or use the Postal Department for carrying letters, should not suffer 
for those who are using the telegraph lines or using such post offices as are 
not paying. The interest should also be proportionately charged for all 
these sections of the Department. 

Another trouble is that it is very difficult for villagers to- weigh their 
letters to find out whether they are half tola or one tola: they are 
accustomed to weigh things on big scales—^Having a maund weight on one 
side and perhaps a bag of rice or some such thing on the other, and there 
is always a margin of half a seer or a seer in such weighment. How are 
these poor villagers to weigh their letters to find out whether they are 
half a tola or one tola? They cannot use bank paper, bond paper or 
bromo paper. Your suggestion will b4 useful to men sitting by their tables 
in office, using bank paper and a letter weighing machine. But what is 
going on in the villages? The poor cuitivator and others use rough brown 
paper which they find at the haniya's place and ordinary envelopes: they 
use a peculiar sort of pen and ink with dots here and there, and write 
two words ill a line and three lines to a page. The result is that their 
letters always weigh more than half a tola. You are not, therefore, giving 
any relief to the poor villagers. Eather this will be a small relief to the 
well-to-do persons who can afford to use bond paper and other qualities 
of light paper. The Department will also suffer to a very great extent 
Tlie margin is now for half a tola only; and it will be difficult for you 
men to judge whether a letter is half a tola or one tola, and they will haw 
to weigh every letter on every occasion. The time of the Department wil 
be taken up mostly with this work, and the poorest in the villages wiJ 
suffer. Your income is going down year by year and still you are no 
considering these matters sympathetically. 

Further, you have fixed la, 3p. for every additional half tola: I sugges 
that this is a very wrong policy; and, if you will examine it in tho 
light,—^that you have fixed Iwo annas for parcels weighing not more tHa 
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20 tolas, any one W’ho wants to send a letter weighing five or six tolas 
will not spend annas on the letter, but will send it as a parcel up to 
20 tolas. So your rates for letters must be reasonable as between difierent 
articles. What I have suggested, namely, one anna for one tola will 
really give some relief to certain people and J anna for additional weight 
is to create a relation between difierent postal rates. 

Further, when the letter is cheaper, people will use more envelopes 
than postcards and thus you will also increase your income from letters. 
Further, if you have an anna for half a tola plus three pies for additional 
two tolas then, again, la, 3p. for every other additional 2| tolas will mean 
that if we send a somewhat heavier letter of five tolas we will have to 
pay 2a. 6p. more. I cannot understand who will prefer to send his letter 
paying 2a. 6p. instead of spending a sum of tw’-o annas up to 20 tolas? 
These are the points which should be considered and kept in mind by 
the Department. Sir, I move. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head *Letters^ the following be substituted : 

‘ Fora weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceeding two One anna and three 
and a halt tolas. pies. 

For every additional tola or fraction, thereof . . Half an anna% 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
I whole-heartedly support the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. By reducing postal rates on letters by three 
pies, Government have thrown a temptation before poorer people to take 
advantage of this concession. Ignorant people will not know that it is 
simply a trap—^that, with the reduction of rate by three pies, only the 
weight has been reduced by tw’o tolas and to half a tola only. An ordin¬ 
ary cover and an ordinary piece of notepaper will, in 75 cases out of 100, 
weigh more than half a tola. Mercantile firms, and richer and educated 
people may be able to take advantage of this concession, because they 
will w^eigh their letters before posting and they will use thin bank paper, 
but poorer people, while trying to take advantage of the concession, will, 
in 75 per cent, of cases, be caught in the trap. Their letters will be* 
surcharged as understamped. In this way, I am sure, Government will 
have a good income, but the income will come from a trade carried on 
on the ignorance of the people. Even after 150 years of British rule, 
people in this country are proverbially ignorant, and I think it will be a 
sin on the part of the Government to take advantage of that ignorance. 

Sir, I have a shrewd suspicion that there is an Imperialistic motive 
underlying this measure, and that is to tempt Indian merchants and richer 
people to purchase British made bank paper. Sir, I strongly support the 
amendment of my* friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Mr, B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Yizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, for several years past we have been discussing the postal 
services. The view points which w'eigh on this side of the House and the 
view points which the Government have are entirely different. We regard 
the postal services as public utility services, but Government have been look¬ 
ing at them purely from the point of revenue earning services. Therefore, 
Sir. the t^^ of v^’ew d^ame'^Ticpllv opT'osed .... 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Hovr much revenue have we got 
trom the Posts and Telegraphs Department for the last six or seven years? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: The Honourable Member knows how much hf. 
has got, but the manner in which these postal rates are manipulated 
shows that these rates are fixed not with a view to affording the service 
to the largest number of people that can use them, but with a view to 
securing the largest amount of revenue from this service. Sir, there was 
a time when there used to be half anna half tola envelopes and one anna 
one tola envelopes, and even that half tola half anna envelope used to 
be very useful, because the poor people who used that kind of envelopes 
used to make use of very thin paper ior their correspondence. Govern¬ 
ment then abolished that half tola half anna envelopes, and introduced 
one tola one anna envelopes, and thereby those people who were able to 
have these postage envelopes at a cheaper rate were very much handicap¬ 
ped, because they were asked to pay double, though thejr correspondence 
did not increase. Then, again, the Government increased the one anna 
one tola envelopes to one anna and tolas weight. Sir, what was the 
idea in raising the w’eight from one anna one tola to 2^f tolas? Tt is not 
very diflSteuit to understand the object. Those w’ho write commercial cor¬ 
respondence, which is necessarily heavy, w^ere very greatly benefited on 
the increase of the weight limit by the fact that they had not to pay 
more than w^hat a poor man paid for a light weight correspondence w^hen 
.these mercantile classes were permitted to send letters weighing nearly 
2^ tolas for one anna. We all know, Sir, to what class these commercial 
people belong, and, therefore, the increase in weight from one tola to 2| 
tolas benefited only the richer classes, while the poorer classes of people 
to that extent suffered greatly. On the last occasion we said that the 
raising of th-e postal rates from one anna to one anna and three pies w’'as a 
great hardship, that the Govei;nment should be so unmindful of the fact 
that this is a public utility service, that they should keep in view not 
merely revenue, but they should keep in view that the largest possible 
use was made by the public, and we repeat that argument today, other¬ 
wise it would be a negation of the benefits of a civilized administration. 
We were then told that the very good Government of this country depend¬ 
ed upon that one anna and three pies. I am very glad that the stability 
of the Government is not in any w^ay interfered with, because we have 
now come clown from one anna and three pies to one anna. However 
that may be, one regretful feature is. even in going back, Government are 
not going back to the extent that they ousrht to go with the view that I 
have in mind. If they were to re-establish the half anna half tola and 
one anna one tola, it would greatlv help the public, and if the collectioi 
of merelv a larger revenue is not the sole object of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in charge, then it is all the more easy for him to lower the rate to 
what it was some years ago. If,' however, the object is to secure a large 
amount of revenue, then my point is that this Department is anything 
but a public utility Department. With these few words, I support the 
motion made by my friend, Mr Maswood Ahmad. 

Sir Darcv Undsay (Bengal: European): Sir, the half tola letter is an 
old friend of mine, and I think it was in the year 1922 when there were 
such drastic revisions in postage that I pleaded very hard for the retention 
of the half tola half anna envelope, but we did not succeed in that, and 
T shall refer to it later. 
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Well, Sir, we are all out to help the post office. We regard the Postal 
Department as a commercial undertaking, we want to see it conducted on 
commercial lines and that it paj's its way. Sir, I deprecate any attempt 
to reduce the revenue that is necessary- for the Department to pay its 
way. It will suit the Members of my Group and those whom we repr^ent 
here,—it would suit us very well,—to have the tveight increased to one 
tola before this reduced postage of one anna is introduced. But, Sir, we 
put that on one side, in the general interests, and talking on behalf of 
the Group, I have to say that we will oppose this amendment. 

M\ Honourable friend, Mr. Masw^ood Ahmad, told us rather a 
picturesque story of the poor villager being unable to distinguish between 
half tola and a tola. He has to weigh his letters on the very heavy beam 
scales which he uses for his rice and other produce. I ask him to really 
consider whether the difference of half a tola’will enable that villager to 
weigh the correct weight of his letter .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: There will be no necessity for it. 

Sir Darcy lindsay: In the old days,—^perhaps my friend is aware of 
it,—villagers were allowed to send letters weighing quarter of a tola. In 
those days, they were apparently able to distinguish the difference in weight 
between half tola and quarter tola. They may have had .different scales,— 
I do not know of that,—^but I ask my friend seriously to consider the posi¬ 
tion. Was he making a joke or he was in earnest? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: When was this quarter tola? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: In 1869, quarter tola -was in force. Now, Sir, . . . 

An Honourable Member: The Mover of the amendment w^as not born 
then! 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: The reduction in revenue that this proposal w^ould 
bring about is, I think, rather heavier than the Postal Department are 
inclined to admit. I am disposed to think that the view of the Postal 
Department that we would lose Es. 27 lakhs in revenue by the reduction 
of three pies in postage for half a tola is somewhat exaggerated. I remem¬ 
ber, in 1922, Sir Geoffrey Clarke, the then Director-General, estimated on 
my proposal that, to retain the half tola postage, the loss would be about 
Es. 15 lakhs. But if we make the letter one tola, I am quite convinced 
that the loss would be very much heavier. I think that a certain additional 
tecovery may be obtained in the reduction of the usage of the postcard by 
persons who prefer privacy. They are now paying nine pies for a postcard, 
anS I think many of them will resort to this one anna letter for half a 
tola, and in that way the reduefioh' of postcards by 20 per cent w^ould 
bring us in Bs. 14 lakhs. I do not agree, again, with. my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, that the villager requires to w-rite on such 
heavy paper or on such rough paper. I think that he is very w^ell able to 
carry on all his correspondence on paper that will easily carry for half a 
tola" I wonder whether my friend knows Tvhat is half a tola envelope. 
With your permission, I should like, to exhibit to the House. 

Mir. Amar Nath Dutt : Envelopes like enamel wares are not allowed to be 
exhibited. 

(At this stage, Sir Darcey Lindsay exhibited some envelopes to the 
House.) 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay: This is an envelope, and this paper is of fairly good 
quality, and the weight of the envelope and the paper is less than half a 
tola. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): What is the weight of the envelope? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I have not weighed it separately. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I have weighed it. It is a quarter of a tola. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Again, this envelope is larger than the Government 
used to supply us. Here is another envelope used by a firm in Calcutta. 
Here is a note paper . . * . . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: By which firm? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: My own firm, the Royal Insurance Company. Aiid 
this is under half a tola. I am perfectly certain that my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Varma, has come here with a whole sheaf of exhibits, and, 
now that I have got the permission of the Chair, he will doubtless show 
what he has with him. 

Now, to refer once again to the effort I made at the retention of this 
half tola letter, which Sir Geoffrey Clarke called the poor man's letter, 
and to give privacy, I thought I had the House with me. I had explained 
the position to Mr. Rangachariar who was the Leader of the Opposition then 
I had explained the position to Mr. Geoffrey Clarke, now. Sir Geoffre;^ 
Clarke, who thought it was a very ingenious idea and he was entirely ii 
favour, as also was Sir Sydney Crookshank, who was then the head of th 
Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): 'Order, ordei 
Will the 'Honourable Member please say what time ho wants to tak^ 
because it is Friday, and we have to adjourn now? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay; About three minutes more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honoi 
able Member may finish the rest of his speech after lunch. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT BIL 

Exten-sion of the Time for the Presentation of the Report of ti 

Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Railwa 3 
Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the time allowed to the Select Committee on the Indian Tariff (Te; 
Protection) Amendment Bill, 1934, for th© submission of its report be extended 
one week.** 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is: 

“That the time allowed to the Select Committee on the Indian Tariff (Textile 
Protection) Amendment Bill, 1934, for the submission of its report be extended by 
one week.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Tw’o of the Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: When the House adjourned, I was explaining what 
happened to my amendment in 1922. The Honourable the Finance Member 
w^as absolutely adamant and the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
who had been entirely in favour of my proposal, had to speak in opposition, 
and one of the strongest points he made was as follows: 

“Now, it is an extraordinary thing that these low postal rates have proved a very 
great impediment to the development of rural postal facilities in India. In very few 
words I will explain the position. When we want to open a post office in rural areas, 
we open an experimental post office. The average cost of such an office some years ago 
was about Bs. 20, namely, Es. 5 or 6 to the Branch postmaster, who was not a whole¬ 
time servant, Bs. 7 to the postman and Rs. 7 to the runner to carry the mails to and 
from the post office. For that Rs. 20, w-e asked for a revenue of Re. 25, which 
represents roughly a traffic of about a thousand articles a month. If the revenue of 
Rs. 25 was obtained, that post office was established and it was made permanent. What 
is the position today. The position today is that we cannot open a rural post office 
under R.*!. 40. A committee sat and fixed the pay of our staff recently and very properly 
increased it on account of the rise in prices, so that a post office cannot now be opened 
under at least Rs. 40. But the revenue is the same. We still get Rs. 25 and cannot 
get anything more. Therefore, the post office is not opened or else is closed very 
quickly. This means that there are not as many rural post offices as there ought to be; 
people living in villages are thereby greatly inconvenienced. Is it not more convenient 
for a roan to post a postcard in a nost office dose to him for half an anna rather than 
to walk a distance of 15 or 16 miles in order to post it for quarter of an anna.” 

As we all know. Sir Geoffrey Glarke was a plausible Irishman and a 
very fine speaker, and this point that he made about the village post office 
carried the House with him. One of my good friends in the European 
Party, as it was then, Mr. Beginald Spence got up in the House and said 
that he had come down with the full intention of voting for my amend¬ 
ment, but, after he had heard Mr. Clarke, he had to vote against me. 
Mr. Bangachariar came over and asked me not to press this amendment of 
mine, and my case was lost. I wish Sir Geoffrey Clarke were in. the 
House todav to use that same eloquence which greatly moved the 
House in 1922. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: You are depending on eloquence and not on 
facts ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: We are always twitting our Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, and asking him to put his house in order. What we are asking 
for is that the post office will put their house in order. They have had 
the Eetrenehment Committee, and are bringing into operation many of the 
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recommendations of that Committee. I sincerely hope that this time next 
year we will see a very marked improvement and that the post office will 
once again be able to maintain itself and show a profit. That profit, I 
hope, may be devoted to the relief of the postcard, for, I am one of those 
who strongly support the cheapest possible postcard for the masses. I 
ask the House this year not to try to carry this amendment, as, in my 
opinion, it will mean a reduction of revenue. I hope, Sir, that I have 
made my point clear, and I sincerely trust that after hearing the Honourable 
Member the amendment may not be pressed. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am much indebted to my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, for his intenniption of a moment ago, 
for I do not lay claim to any eloquence, but I trust that I shall be able to 
convince the House by a plain statement of facts. I liope, Sir, that you will 
permit me in dealing with this, the first of the amendments to the Finance 
Bill relating to the postal charges, to adopt the procedure I followed last 
year and to review the position of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
as a whole in an endeavour to show that the reductions in rates which 
we-are proposing represent the utmost limit to which we are justified in 
going in the present financial condition of the Department. At the conclu¬ 
sion of my speech on this subject last year, I expressed the hope that this 
House would recognise that we were making every effort to restore the 
finances of the Posts and Telegraphs Department to a position of equili¬ 
brium. I assured the House that those efforts would not be relaxed dnring 
the current year and I ventured to give expression to the further hope that, 
when I came before this House this year, I should have a much more 
cheerful tale to tell than I had then. I concluded by repeating the assur¬ 
ance given by my predecessor in 1931 when he said: 

“When we are, sure that surpluses have to stay, we shall use them for the exten¬ 
sion of postal facilities, for reorganisation which may be necessary in order to ensure 
the highe.st efficiency and also for revision of rates which may he possible and reason¬ 
able.” 

’ Now, Sir, I have little doubt that this House will agree with me—I am 
quite sure that my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, will emphatically, 
though by no means cordially, agree with me—^that our efforts at economy 
have not been relaxed during the year that has passed. It is true that our 
revised estimate for working expenses and interest for 1933-84 is 11 crores 
and 27 lakhs, which is 30 lakhs higher than the final figures for 1932-38, but 
dt has to be remembered that we have restored half the cut in pay which 
cost about 27| lakhs, that we have had to make heavy payments aggregat¬ 
ing to about 15 lakhs on account of the concessions to retrenched personnel, 
.that is about five lakhs more than we had to pay in 1981-32, and that we 
have had to meet increments which have cost us about 15 lakhs. That 
little fact of increments is very apt to be forgotten when we are comparing 
the Budget figures of one year with those of the previous year. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, at the present time, increments go on year by year and we have not yet 
reached the end of them. Now, the total of these three items j^ogether 
amounts to about 47^ lakhs, so that, on the basis of strictly comparable 
figures, our working expenses are down this year by some 17| lakhs on 
those for 1982-33., That may at first sight not seem a very large figure, but 
what I would impress upon the House is that in 1932-38 our working ex¬ 
penses were 61 lakhs lowe.r than they were in the preceding year and th^t 
the figures for 1931-32 were again 58 lakhs lower than in the peak yeai: 
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193(^31, when the -working expenses and interest charges together amounted 
to 12 crores 11 lakhs. In spite of the fact that we have to go on paving 
increment charges at the rate of about 12 lakhs, we are budgeting for a 
further fall in working expenses and interest of 42 lakhs. This, however, 
i need hardly remind the House, includes the 27| lakhs approximately 
which we estimate as the net cost of the reorganization in rates we are 
House knows, we are meeting this by a reduction in 
the depreciation fund. The further net saving in working expenses next 
year is, therefore, according to our estimates, in the neighbourhood of 
Bs. 14 lakhs. Sufficient, I trust, has been said to convince the House that 
there is no substance in thp charge which was made last year and which 
has been repeated this year that w^e are not adopting all possible measures 
of retrenchment and other economies which are open to us. According to 
a statement recently prepared by the Department, the total saving in pay 
charges alone that has been effected or is likely to be effected up till March 
Slst, 1934, is estimated at 8f lakhs a month, that is, about a crore and 
five lakhs per annum. The magnitude of the savings is also illustrated by 
the figures in paragraph 5 of Sir Thomas Eyan’s Administration Beport on 
the working of the Department for 1932-33, from which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, quoted so extensively this morning and which 
I hope has reached all the Members of this House by now. Those figures 
show' that a salary hill which had been increasing "from 1925-26 at over 
28 lakhs a year actually decreased by 24 lakhs in 1932-38 as compared with 
1931-32. Sir, no better testimony to the ability—and I would add, the 
humanity—of one whom we in this House and the Department of w'hich 
he was the Head in a period of exceptional stress and strain so deeply 
mourn, could be found thaff the fact that retrenchment on so drastic a 
scale was carried through with a minimum of friction and dislocation, I 
have been deeply touched during the last ten days by the tributes to Sir 
Thomas which have reached me from all parts of India and from all branches 
of the Department and which show that w'hat I have just said in regard 
to his fairness and humanity has been fully recognised by the Department. 
As the House was reminded in the last speech Sir Thomas Byan made here, 
our retrenchment campaign is not at an end. The report of the Tele^aph 
Establishment Enquiry Committee presided over by my Honourable friend, 
w'ho sits immediately behind me and w'hose valuable assistance in this and 
other matters connected wuth the Posts and Telegraphs Department I am 
glad to have this opportunity gratefully to acknowiedge (Hear, hear),^ con¬ 
tain recommendations which, if they are accepted, lead, to an ultimate 
s_aving of over 19 lakhs a year. Sir Thomas was careful to explain 
the recommendations of that Committee have yet to reach Goveriunent arm 
that, in his view—^which, knowing as I do the soundness of his judgment, 

I have little doubt will also b© the view of Government—^those economies 
can only be reached by degrees. 

Then, there is the Postal Enquiry Committee the objects of which I 
explained to this House the week before last. I endeavoured to show that 
it was an Efficiency, rather than a Eetrenchment Committee and that its 
main object was to bring methods of work in the Postal Branch of the 
Department up-to-date. We 'do hope, how'ever, that it will secure sub¬ 
stantial economies. I hope, Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, 
will be convinced that we are doing our best to put our house in order, and 
that we really have achieved a great' deal in that direction. Before I leave 
the subject of retrenchment, I should like to refer to a criticism which feU 
brom xny Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai,' on Monday last. If 
1 heard him correctly,—^I owe him an apology for returning to the House 
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half way through his remarks on the subject—he accused us of making 
retrenchments only in the lower ranks of the Department and of leaving the 
gazetted ranks untouched. In fact, I think he went as far as to contend that 
we actually created new gazetted appointments. This charge is without 
foundation or rather has such a slender substratum of foundation that it is 
negligible. No less than 85 gazetted officers, out of a total number of 570, 
will have been retrenched by the end of this month, and the highest per¬ 
centage of letrenchment effected—14*9—^will be only exceeded by that in 
the upper division time-scale where it will be fifteen. This latter figure is, 
however, a somewhat fictitious one, as lower division clerks have been 
appointed in the place of the upper division ones, so that the actual re¬ 
trenchment of personnel has been considerably smaller than the figure T 
have given would lead one to suppose. The number of new gazetted 
appointments we have created is, in point of fact, exactly two and two only. 
One of these—^that of a Deputy Director-General for Finance was an 
appointment the justification for which was accepted without question by 
the Standing Finance Committee, and one was that of Assistant Deputy 
Director-General, an appointment which merely replaced one of a higher 
grade and was necessitated by the expansion of work in the Wireless Branch 
including the Broadcasting Branch. The House knows, I think, that we 
are doing all we can to develop broadcasting at this moment and the justi¬ 
fication, therefore, for the appointment of an officer to assist in that develop¬ 
ment need not be further enlarged upon. 

Sir, I have dealt with the question of retrenchment at some length, 
because it brings me to my next point, which is that, in spite of all our 
efforts, we still have to budget for a deficit. In other words, so far from 
surpluses having come to stay, they have not yet come at all. It is true 
that the tale I have to tell this year is a more cheerful one than that I 
narrated last year, but it cannot be said that my hope that it w^iild be 
a much more cheerful one has been fulfilled. It is also true that the 
deficit for which we are budgeting is only 14 lakhs—^taking into consideration 
the important fact that the cost of the reorganisation in rates we are 
proposing is balanced by the raid we are making on our depreciation fund— 
and that this is the smallest deficit since 1927-28 when the Department 
first ceased to pay its way. But the true position—and this I wish to 
emphasise as strongly as I can—^is that if I am to come before this House 
with a balanced Budget next year on the assumption that the five per cent 
cut in pay will be restored, that the cost of increments will be met and 
that the full amount will be paid into the depreciation fund, our receipts 
will have to increase by Bs. 27^ lakhs for the restoration of the cut in pa^/ 
by 12 lakhs for the cost of increments, by 14 lakhs for the deficit for thi? 
year and that amounts to the very substantial total of 81 lakhs. Agains 
this all that we can set with certainty is such further economies as we ar* 
able to secure and with hope is an improvement in revenue due to increase< 
traffic. 

What, Sir, I wish to make clear is that the figures I have now place 
before the House would have justified me in coming before it l^ay an 
explaining, as I was compelled to do last year, that we are not in a pos 
tion to place before it any proposals at all for reductions in rates. Tha 
Sir, vrould not have been at all a pleasant task but I need hardly te 
the House that, if I had felt that it was really necessary, I should ha^ 
had to face it. I do not think we on this side of the House can 1 
accused of shirking. The reason I have not had to face is that it do 
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seem to us that there are some small rifts in the clouds of economic 
depression which have been hanging over us for the last three or four 
years. Our revised estimates for receipts for the current year is 21 lakhs 
better than it was last year and 11 lakhs better than the figures for 1931-3^^. 
Small as is this indication of better times ahead, so far as the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is concerned, it seems to us that, combined as 
it is with the results of our drastic economy campaign, it justifies us in 
taking some risk and, as the Honourable the Finance Member said in his 
Budget speech, in making an experiment designed to test the responsive¬ 
ness of traffic to rates. I cannot too strongly emphasise that it is an 
experiment and that at a time like the present and with the financial 
condition of the Department as I have depicted it, we are not justified *^n 
doing more than making an experiment. We are frequently told, we have 
been told already today and I have no doubt that we shall be told agam 
in the course of the afternoon, that leductions in rates will either 
immediately or eventually be definitely beneficial to the revenues of the 
department, I dealt with this argument at length last year and endea¬ 
voured to show how impossible it was to accept it in the conditions w^hich 
then prevailed. We hope, however, that it is more valid now than it 
was then and we are at any rate prepared to test its validity with prudence 
and with caution. 

Before I proceed to discuss in more detail the specific changes we are 
proposing and to deal with the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hvlaswood Ahmad, which is just now before the House, I should 
like to refer to one or two matters which were raised in the discussions 
on the Budget on the demands for grants and on this Bill. My Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Mitra, contends, if I have understood him correctly, that 
our troubles would have been at an end and that w’e should be in a happy 
position if the recommendations of the Committee presided over by Sir 
Covrasji Jehangir—^the Accounts Committee, not the Eetrenchment Com¬ 
mittee—^in regard to the depreciation fund had been accepted as the 
Department would benefit to the extent of Bs. 70 lakhs per annum being 
the amount of interest on the depreciation fund balance. Now, Sir, I 
cannot juggle with figures in the way that my Honourable and learned 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, does, nor have I the gift of expounding them in the 
lucid and interesting w^ay that my Honourable colleague, the Finance 
Member, can or Sir Thomas Ryan could do. I have with difficulty master¬ 
ed the difference betw'-een a depreciation fund calculated on tbe straight 
line plan and one calculated on the sinking fund plan. I should be very 
sorry to have to attempt to explain it to this House. All I w'ould say on 
this point is that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, omitted to read to the 
bottom of the page from which he was quoting and that on the Com¬ 
mittee's own showing the difference between the plan they advocated and 
that actually adopted, far from being Es. 70 lakhs, is only a matter of 
some Es. 15 lahks to Es 18 lakhs which is certainly not enough to trans¬ 
form our Budget. The reason wffiy Government were unable to accept the 
Committee's recommendations in their entirety was that, if it were assumed 
that a depreciation fund had been in existence from the beginning of the 
Department, it should also, in fairness, be assumed that the balances in 
that f\ind w^culd have been utilised for avoiding debt and that consequently 
the rate of interest earned bv those balances could not have been more 
than the rate of interest payable on the capital outlay of the Department. 
In their view, the reconstruction of the accounts as visualised by the 
Jehangir Committee involved something in the nature of a fictitious 
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assumption, the adoption of which it would be difficult to justify. In any 
case, as I have said, the amount involved is far smaller than that men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Mitra. If the House has still any doubts on this point and 
desires further enlightenment, I will ask my Honourable friend, Mr. Yarma, 
to endeavour to clear it up. ^ 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, who does not at present 
happen to be in his place but who I am sure will study the proceedings 
of today s discussions later on, in order to be able to hurl some criticisms 
at me if not this year at any rate next year, has also discovered another 
item in the budget of similar character though of less importance, the 
lump provision of some Es. eight lakhs which has been made to meet a 
possible increase in the charges paid to Eailways for the carriage of mails 
and other services rendered to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The 
Eailways have claimed that the rates at present paid tO' them are not 
adequate and have proposed certain increases. I need hardly say that those 
proposals have to be and are being carefully examined but it is obvious 
that provision has to be made to meet the claim in case it is admitted. 
I would only add that increases and decreases in the rates for carriage of 
mails are an everyday incident in the administration of the Department 
and depend upon negotiations with carriers, of whom the railways are the 
most import.ant. If the Eailway claim is not admitted or is abated in any 
way, we shall be so much better off. 

Another item in the Budget which has been queried and to which L 
should perhaps‘refer is the provision of Es. 5*44 lakhs under Civil (Depart¬ 
mental share of stamp revenue). This amount represents the estimated 
value of uniffed stamps used in Burma for revenue purposes. As the 
House is aware, unified stamps will cease to be issued in India with effect 
from April 1st, 1934. When the proposal for using separate stamps for 
postal and revenue purposes took shape, the Government of Burma asked 
us to allows the system of unified stamps* to continue in Burma until the 
question of its separation from India had been settled. Their request was 
naturally acceded to and this amount of Es. 5*44 lakhs represents the 
amount that has had to be provided in order that the claim of the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma to its share of the .receipts for stamps used for revenue 
purposes may be met as in the past. 

It would perhaps be convenient at this juncture if 1 referred to 
another criticism raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
this morning, in which he asked us why we got nothing from other 
Departments for unremunerative post offices. His question was a very 
natural one .as I must admit that the item is not shown very clearly in 
our Budget, in fact it can hardly be said to be shown at all. But if h.e 
will turn to page 153 of the detailed, statement in support of the demands 
for grants for the Posts and Telegraphs Department, he will find an item 
of 7 lakhs and 30 thousand as the estimate for receipts from fees and 
other receipts. I understand that about between Es. 80 thousand and 
Es. 90 thousand of that represents receipts for unremunerative po-st 
offices, which have been established for the benefit of other Departments 
including the Army Department. , 

I do not propose, Sir, .to deal at any great length with that hoary 
annual, the distribution of revenue and expenditure between the various 
branches of the Department. It has cropped up this year, it has cropped 
up for many years in the past, and it will doubtless crop up again in the 
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future. As regards the distribution of revenue, all I would say is that our 
present methods have been elaborated over a number of years by the 
Accounts and Audit authorities and that they were also overhauled by an 
eminent firm of chartered accountants from London a few years back. 
However, in view of the importance which some Members of the House 
attach to this question, I am perfectly willing to have it looked into 
again. As regards the distribution of expenditure, the main point of 
criticism seems to be that the credit received by the Postal Branch for 
the work it does on behalf of the Telegraph Branch of the combined offices 
is inadequate. Here, again, the methods vre adopt for determining the 
distribution are the best that the accomits and administrative authorities, 
working in the closest collaboration, have been able to devise. All items 
of cost such as supervision, both subordinate and superior, overhead ex¬ 
penditure such as pensions, and even stationery are included as part of 
the expenditure of the Telegraph Branch in one way or another. I need 
say no more about this for, as Sir Thomas Eyan explained, we are taking 
steps to place before the Public Accoimts Committee a description of the 
various adjustments made in the accoimts of the Department on account 
of mutual services with a request that they will favour Government with 
their verdict regarding the suitability of the methods we follow. If they 
can suggest any improvements, I need hardly say that we shall welcome 
their suggestions. I very much hope that the result of their examination 
will be to lay to its last rest this controversy which dates from the amalga¬ 
mation of the two Departments and is, I am prepared to admit, the 
inevitable result of that amalgamation. But the tw'o Departments have 
been combined so long that it is time that they and the general public 
regarded themselves as one and indivisible. In saying this, I am not 
denying for a moment that every effort should be made to discover the 
financial effects of the working of the different branches of the Department. 
That is obviously essential to its being carried on successfully. Vhat I 
do wish to emphasise is that the distribution of the joint revenue and 
expenditure between the various branches does not affect the profit and 
loss on the working of the Posts and Telegarphs Department as a whole 
and that it is that with which Government, this House and the general 
public are concerned. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, who is more 
interested in the postal side, complained the other day that postal sur¬ 
pluses have been used in the past to cover losses on telegrams. My 
Elonourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, who I am very sorry 
to say is not here today as I should have liked him to hear what I have 
to say on the point, in a speech which made me feel that I had for the 
lime being been transported to the wonderland of Alice, for I had till 
then been led to believe that he was the champion of the interest of the 
' telegraph staff, supported Mr. Mitra's view that it was wrong to make good 
losses on telegrams from postal surpluses, so wrong in fact that it would 
be better to close down the telegraph branch altogether and presumably 
to throw the staff on the street than to go on doing it. Except for the 
brief space of three years, there have in point of fact, since the system of 
commercialised accounts was introduced, been no postal surpluses to use 
in any direction. 

In any case. Sir, in a Department the transactions of which are on 
so large a scale as those of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is 
impossible to balance expenditure and revenue each year with such nicety 
that each branch should be self-supporting and no more. It has happened 
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in the past and is likely to happen again in the future that in some years 
it may be the Postal Branch which will yield a surplus. For the present 
it is the turn of the Telephone Branch, the surplus from whicli is at 
present small though there is every reason to believe that it will grow 
with considerable rapidity. It may oven in time be the Telegraph Branch 
which will show a profit. This position follows naturally and essentially 
from the nature of the services rendered. We in the Department are 
only too familiar wdth the fact, wliich ihe members of the House do not 
seem always to realise in its full implications, that the services rendered 
by one branch compete with the services rendered by another. Trunk 
telephones for example compete with telegraphs, whilst telephones them¬ 
selves compete with the local postal services, and finally the air mail 
services once they are fully developed will undoubtedly begin to compete 
with telegrams. As an instance of the necessity for dealing with the 
Department as a whole whilst observing the general principle that as far 
as possible each branch 6i it should be self-supporting, I would draw the 
very special attention of this House to the fact that the reduction in the 
postal rates which we have proposed has been rendered ]) 0 ssible only by 
raiding the Depreciation Fund and that the bulk of the balances in that 
Fund relates to the Telegraph and Telephone Branches. If tlie results of 
the special inquiry that has been ordered bear out our present anticipa¬ 
tions, the annual contiibution to the Depreciation Fund will bo reduced 
but the benefit from this reduction will be limited more or less entirely 
to the branches just mentioned and very little, if any, will be iillocable 
to the Postal Branch. Here at least is an instance in which the position 
envisaged by my friend, Mr. Mitra, is being reversed and it is the Tele¬ 
graph Branch that will lend the money required for the reductions in ihe 
postal rates. Lest my remarks should give rise to a new scries of mis¬ 
apprehensions I should like to make it clear that we make an absolutely 
clear distinction in the accounts between the utilization of the surpluses 
of one branch or another. For instance, to the extent that postal sur¬ 
pluses are utilised to balance the loss on the Telegraph Brandi when 
presenting the budget of the Department as a whole, the Telegraph Branch 
has to pay interest on the amount so utilised and, of course, that also 
holds good in the opposite direction. 

Now, Sir, I come at last—^the House may think at very long last— 
to the changes we are proposing and to the amendment moved liy my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. I need hardly remind the 
House that the changes we are proposing in the postal rates—the change 
in the rates for telegrams do not fall within the purview of the Finance 
Bill—are three in number, the lowering of the initial weight for inland 
letters from 2^ tolas to half a tola with a reduction in the charge fron 

anna to 1 anna, the remission of the extra pie per five pice per em 
bossed envelope and the raising of the initial charge on inland book packet 
not exceeding five tolas in weight from six to nine pies. I should like 
in passing, to invite the special attention of the House to the wor 
“initiar* in that last sentence for it may save misapprehension if I explai 
that, though we should under the Schedule as it will now stand be abl 
to put up the rate for the second and subsequent categories of five toh 
for book packets to nine pies, we do not propose to do so and that tl 
nine pies rate will apply only to the initial category, the cost of tl 
s^'.bseqnont categories remaining at six pies. The drafting of the cni 
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merely follows the practice followed in connection with that relating to 
parcels w'hich has been in its present form for some years though the 
rates were only enforced in respect of parcels weighing more than forty 
tolas in June, 1931, 

Now, Sir, I have.h^ard and seen many criticisms that the reductions 
we are making in the postal rates toe illusory. All I can say of such 
criticisms is that they remind me of a legend which I once heard was 
displayed in an American saloon in the Wild West “Money is the root 
of all evil. Give us a few roots”. If these concessions are illusory, I 
would gladly suffer from a whole series of such illusions. I would ask, 
Sir, in all earnestness where is the Illusory character of a concession -which 
we estimate will cost us Es. 27 lakhs even allo^dng for a ten per cent, 
increase in traffic ? My Honourable Mend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, has thrown 
some doubts on the accuracy of our estimates. All I can say is that they 
are the best we are able to frame and that even according to his own 
estimate our losses will be very considerable. We do not hold the view 
that the general public will regard the concession as illusory for we esti¬ 
mate that at least 80 per cent, of paid letters will fail within the half 
tola limit. Experience in this matter ail the world over goes to show that 
however low the initial rate, if it is lowered still further, the fullest 
advantage is always taken of the fact. As Sir Darcy Liniay mentioned 
this morning, there was formerly a quarter tola rate and a half tola rate. 
The quarter tola rate was actually in force from 1854 to 1869 and the 
half tola rate was in force in the department for no less than 35 years, 
from August 1869 to the 31st March, 1905. I can remember,—my Honour¬ 
able Mend, Mr, Mahapatra, evidently cannot,—when the half tola rate was 
in force and I never heard any complaints about it. 

As regards the complaints regarding the character of the stationery 
which -will have to be used to bring letters within the half tola limit, my 
Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, has had something to say. He 
referred, Sir, to your recent ruling regarding the exhibition of samples 
in the House, and I do not propose to infringe that ruling this afternoon, 
except possibly later on, if you will permit me, in respect of one very 
small item. But I may say that I have here an extensive range of sam¬ 
ples of the stationery -w’hich can be carried within the half tola limit and 
that I shall be very happy to show that range to Honourable Members 
ctfterwards. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Wbat 
about the stationery sold to Honourable Members here? 

The Honourable. Sir Prank Hoyce: I am coming to that. I may say 
that the half-sheet notepaper I have myself used for many years past, 
called “Crown Bond”,—I do not know who the makers are or indeed 
whether anybody has a proprietary right to the name ; and I do not know’ 
whether I am giving a free advertisement or not, but if I am, the makers 
are quite welcome to it for it is excellent paper—a half-sheet of that 
notepaper, in its appropriate envelope falls within the half tola limit. I 
am fully Ware of the fact mentioned by one Honourable Member, in the 
course of the general discussion on the Finance Bill, that the small half¬ 
sheet Assembly note paper when enclosed in its proper envelope is over 
the half tola limit. In that respect, as in regard to the of 

other amenities to the Members of this House which it is within inv 
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power to provide, I am anxious to do what I can. and I took the matter 
up with the Controller of Stationery long before it was mentioned here. 
I hope that it will be possible to supply Honourable Members of this 
House in the near future with a paper that will meet with their require¬ 
ments and also, I trust, with their" approval. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: May I know what is the weight of the ordinary 
envelope that is sold in the post offices? 

Mr. S. P. Varma: I have not weighed it, but it is slightly below a 
quarter of a tola. , 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Yes, it is just a quarter of a tola. I have also en¬ 
quired of the Legislature post office in the Coxmcil House. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: My Honourable friend is imparting 
information rather than seeking it, but i think he is probably quite right 
in saying that the embossed envelope weighs a quarter of a tola and the 
proper sheet of notepaper for it would also weigh a quarter of a tola; and 

I can assure him that he can get quite a lot of information on that half 

sheet of note paper. 

Now, Sir, 1 come more specifically to my Honourable friend, Air. 
A'laswood Ahmad's amendment. Under this amendment, the initial 
weight to be carried for a minimum charge of one auna will bo increased 
to one tola. {Subject to the general remarks relating to estimates and 
assuming that 90 per cent, of the paid letters will be within one tola in 
weight, the loss on the initial weight category will be 32 lakhs or five 
lakhs in addition to that involved in the Government proposals. If it be 
assumed that 95 per cent, of the traffic will be within the initial weight, 
the additional loss is estimated at about seven lakhs instead of 5 lakhs. 

The charge and weight for the second category are to remain undis¬ 
turbed but the amendment also contemplates a reduction in the weight 
stages and in the charge for letters weighing more than 2^ tolas. Instead 
of having to pay IJ annas for every fraction above 2^ tolas, the rate 
proposed is half anna for every tola. The loss on a letter weighing more 
than 2-J- tolas may therefore be as large as nine pies but in some cases, 
as in that of letters weighing more than tolas but less than five tolas, 
there will be an increase of revenue of three pies. It is impossible to 
estimate the effect on these heavier letters but there is no doubt that 
the loss will be appreciable. The net additional loss on this proposal as 
a w’hole may itself be estimated as between 5 and 8 lakhs and that. Sir, 

I maintain, in the light of considerations I have endeavoured to place 
before this House, is more than we can afford. 

The point, Sir, that I wish to make in dealing with this and all other 
amendments relating to letters, book packets and parcels is that their 
acceptance by this House must inevitably delay the day when it would 
be safe to reduce the post card. I have been long enough in this House 
to know that there is no change in our postal rates which would be more 
welcome to Honourable Members opposite than a reduction in the rate 
of post cards; and, as my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, 
said the day before yesterday, there is none which it would give us 
greater pleasure to make. But I do want the House to realise that it is 
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goinii to cost a very large sum of money when it conies, at any rate in 
tbc i.iitiiu stages. I trust I have said enough to show that it would have 
been absolutely out of the question for us to propose a change this year. 
Apru-t from the fact that accordicg to our estimates it would have cost us 
o6 lakhs against the 27 laklis we are losing on the adoption of the lower 
letter rate, we should have 'been bound to make the two changes together 
at fi total cost of 83 lakhs, for otherwise llie diversion of traffic from a 
letter rate r^f IJ annas to n post card rate of half an *anna would have 
been very senous indeed and would have entailed further large losses. 

I v/oiiid appeal to the House in ccaiclus^on to l^-'t us gu ahead with our 
experiment and let us see ho^v that w'rks before embarking on a laiger 
one. Let us see how near our estimates are to Iseing coiTeet. If they 
prove unduly pessimistic no one udll be more pleased than my self. *1 
should be only too glad to concede to Honourable ?Jembers opposite that 
all the additional revenue is due to increased traffic resulting from re¬ 
duced rates and none to that re'sdval of economic |)rosperity which we all 
devoutly hope will come about before we meet again ’here to discuss this 
subject. ^ 

S:r, I re^et to have to interrupt my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad’s triumphal career. He lias placed two amendments to the 
Finance Bill before this House which have met uitli unanimous approval^ 
but I am sorry to say that I have to oppose this one. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Kon-Miihaminadan Kurall: Sir, 1 rise to 
supjDort this amendment. The issue involved in this amendment is whether 
the present weight of 2J tolas should be reduced to half tola. In ecii- 
sidering it, I shall restrict myself to the point, because there is a similar 
amendment standing in my name—Xo. 22—whieh is exactly the same 
as the first part of the amendment we are discussing, except that I have put 
the w’ords *‘oRe tola” while the words in the ameudrnert are '“not ej.eeeding 
one tola”. The question is wdiether there is a reduction at all in the pioposal 
of the Government to change the postal rate. T w^ould submit, it is not 
a reduction at all: rather I call it an increase in disguise. No doubt at 
present we pay annas, and it is going to he reduced to one anna. But, 
on the other hand, the weight allowed at present is tolas, while tb'-i 
proposed reduction would make it half u' tola: so that, on the ona hand, 
we get a reduction by one pice in the charge, while the weight Is beb-g 
reduced from 2| to half tola. The disparity is so much that it can be 
easily seen that the Government cannot profess that they are giving a 
concession to the people. This postage was increased at a time wffien there 
was a crisis in the finances; and as my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, 
read just now, the Member in charge then made a statement that this 
increase was not going to be made permanently, and that wheii^ circum¬ 
stances changed, the rate would again be reduced. The question is, when 
they see the time has come to reduce the rates, are they reducing it really r 
It is no good giving with one hand and taldng away with the otiier more 
than they give. The lowering of the rate, and the reduction in the weight 
allowed are disproportionate to each other. At present we can s nd in 
an envelope nine sheets of note paper: here is a note paper that we have 
been ordinarily using in the Assembly writing room—the thin paper—^not the 
red embossed thick paper which has a correspondingly thick envtL pe: I 
have weighed this letter paper in the post office here hi the Chambtir and 
it weighs one-fourth of a tola, and the envelope weighs another oli jourth 
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•of a tola, so that, under the proposed rate, I can put one sheet and i-othing 
more in this envelope, and since one Avrites generally on one side, it does 
not come to much .... 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, we do not all wi’ite quire as long 
letters as my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It is no question of writing long letters. As 1 
was saying, for the present 2-J tolas weight being allowed. I can write 
nine sheets like this, and, if I write on both sides, I can Avrite an i- rmous 
amount of matter. But if under the new rate one can v'rite only one ^neet— 
and cannot Avrite on botli sides—^lie can as well AAU'ite on a postcfuci on 
])otb sides. There is also another difficulty. I am an educated i.j n, but 
still I had to go before the post office to have it weighed and as{‘,eriained 
as to hoAA’’ much it was. In this manner, everybody will have to be carrying 
AAuth him a pair of scales and Aveights. It will be absurd to exqjeet the 
general masses to do this sort of thing every time they wTite a letter. 

There is yet another difficulty. Supposing I use tAVo sheeis instead of 
one: the total Aveight v^ould then come up to § tola: and if I put stamps for 
one anna, then the post office Avill charge me double the diffoiunaa* or Iavo 
pice more. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ('betty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Ohaudhury).] 

I have, therefore, to be very careful that I do not exceed half a tola: 
■even a bani<r sitting in his sliop cannot possibly Aveigli such a smfill weight 
as that, I do not know what my Honourable friend wants the people to 
do, but this is a very great difficulty to be considered. 

It is said that certain kinds of thinner paper could bo used: is all the 
paper at present in India going to be sent back to England and thinner 
paper obtained ? And if I Avere to use thinner paper, people can easily read 
through the envelope, and there will be no secrecy: we could as avoU use 
a postcard then. All thes'e difficulties have to bo considered. If that is my 
difficulty, then the difficulty of poor and ignorant agriculturist and tlie like- 
will bo more. But apart from this, what is the vicAV of the cointuereial 
ijeople ‘? The Delhi Piecegoods Association have passed a resolution and 
sent that resolution to the Honourable Member in charge, and a copy has 
also been sent to me which I Avill place before the House: they also express 
ilie same difficulty and the same inconvenience that I have laid before the 
House. The Secretary writes: 

‘*My Committee has carefully coni>idcrecl the proposal contained in the budget 
speech of the Hononi*:ible Finance Membei’ to reduce the rates of I'ostage on inland 
letters wcL'^hing not more than half a tola to one anna. This reduction is of no 
practical benefit to the commercial community, in so far as commercial letters tyi)ed 
on ordinary letter paper and enclosed in an ordinary envelope invariably weigh move 
than half a tola.'" 

—^It means that the commercial people should also have thinner note 
paper—and I have already disclosed to the House the disadvantage of 
that thin paper— 

“If in order to enjoy the benefit of these reduced rates of postage any vej’y flimsy 
letter paper and envelopes are used the letters enclosed in such envelopes would 
be read through without opening and hence the secrecy of the letters cannot he 
maintained.'* 
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—This is a very serious point that the House should consider— 

‘*I am, therefore, directed to request you to make the reduced rate of one anna 

-applicable at least to letters weighing one tola, so as to enable the public to derive 
some real advantage by this reduction.” 

If you merely want to show a reduction in name, to show to the outside 
people that you have been reducing taxes, then you cannot give credit to 
Government for a thing like this where you give with one hand and t.ike 
away more with the other. Then, further on, they say this: 

“This, we feel sure, will greatly help the commercial community and at the g-ame 

time will not adversely affect the Government revenues as the reduced income on such 

letters ivill be compensated by a corresponding increase in the number of letters sent.” 

Now, Sir, when you were charging one anna letter postage, what was tlie 
weight that con id be carried for that sum? It was one tola. 
Then w’hen you were charging six pies, you permitted to cariw 
half a tola, and then again you allowed one tola one anna, and then 
it was increased to tolas for one anna and three pies. Now, from this 
rate you at once come down to half tola. Sir, I submit there can be no 
Justice or reason in such a drastic and sudden reduction in the weight jf 
letters. Let me tell my friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, that to my knowledge 
I never knew of a time when the post otBee allowed quarter of a tola. He 
mentioned the year 1869, that was only a year before I was born. In those 
days, may I tell my friends that the post office was not so popular as it is 
today, the post office facilities were not availed of to the extent that we do 
today. 

The Honourable Sir Frank IToyce: Is the Honourable Member speaking 
trom personal knowledge ? 

Mr. Lalchand Havalrai: No, I am not sperddng from personal kno'\ledge. 
I have already said that. The point is that there are many in this House 
'who cannot talk of many things from personal knowledge. I don’t clialleuge 
the statement of my 6iend, Sir Darcy Lindsay. I say it might be tliat 
the post office allowed quarter tola. In those days people had not m-jcli 
voice in these matters. Why, for that matter even in these days we are not 
allowed to enforce our vdll on the Government, we have no voice in many 
matters. Why if you put this motion to a division, you will find a large 
majority going over to the Government side, and that is why, knowing our 
■weakness, Government are bringing forward unreasonable proposals like 
the one they have made. Sir, I submit it is simply a preposterous proposal 
:to reduce the weight to half tola as is suggested. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the economies effected by the Department,—^the 
Honourable Member in charge made a reference to me. In my speech on 
the Finance Bill, I think, I did refer to it, and I did give credit to the 
Postal Department for effecting economies. There is no doubt that the 
Postal Department have tried to make economies, but my point is, and it 
should be taken note of even now that much economy is not mad^ by the 
Government in the top officers. The figures given were one Deputy Director 
General, and one Deputy Chief Engineer were retrenched. Where there 
were two officers .... 

Mr. S. P. Varma: I submit, Sir, that the Honourable Membei* 1*=^ nii?- 
-quoting the information that Sir Thomas Ryan gave in his last speech , . . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The information that you gave .... 
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Mr. S. P. Varma: Even that information is misquoted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am saying that only two officers of that grade 
have been retrenched .... 

Mr. S. P. Varma: One Deputy Director-General, one Deputy Glijef 
Engineer and a number of Assistant Directors-General .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 am coming to that. I am talking of the top¬ 
most officers, I am talking of the officers at the top .... 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: How can the Honourable Member 
expect us to carry on without officers at the top at all ? Without oiKc<'r.s at 
the top, the Department could not carry on. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: If the posts of one Deputy Director-General and’ 
one Deputy Chief Engineer have been curtailed, have you not on tlie other 
side increased two more officers, one is a Deputy l)iri‘clor-Gcneral and tee 
other is a Einancial Adviser? One Deputy j3ireetor-Genthral and one other 
officer were removed from the top, and, in their place-, again, two new 
men have been put in. This is the sort of economy yon are making Hir, 
J object to that kind of economy. Of course, it is very easy to rodtieo tlie 
salaries ot‘ 8ii[)eriuteu(lenis. Yon may on side put the salaries of those- 
Superintendents vho have been retrunebed, and, on the other side, take 
the salaries of the new officers wlic havi* bcuni appoiiitccl and st'O if the 
reduction you are seeking to make is nothing when comparted to ilu* addi¬ 
tional salaries you are going to ])ay to yowv new offiecn-R. Tlioreforc*, the 
economy which you say you have efioctccl is no oc<nioiny at all. OC course, 
some officers have been retrenched, bub as tigainsi that retrcnclunenti you are 
jippointing more officers in disguise to tbe d(‘triniont of the public. Sir, 
I strongly deprecate this kind of retrcncdimeni. The\ remove lew Super¬ 
intendents or cut down their salaries, while ut the sanir} time they rq^point 
ri lew more officers. Can this be called retd rotrcnchnumt ? 

Apart from that, Sir, I feel that though the. Do.jim-tmeut luis effooied 
certain economies, there is still considerable room lor reduction of the poslage 
rates, and, there foiv, I ]<oini(Kl out in the beginning of niy s])eocdi that while 
you have reduced the rate of an envclo]je to one tiima, thus cutting out 
three pies, you have at the same time reduced the weight ol tlu'. k-iters- 
io a ridiculous extent, and I cannot understand this soi't of concession. 

Then, my friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, said that wo should went until 
such time as the Department is able to make up its finances, and then wo 
could ask for a reduction in the postal rates. The PTonourable Member in 
charge also said that if, on further consideration and further test, Govern¬ 
ment found that the i)resent proposals were affecting the public adversely, 
the matter w(mld bo reconsidered. May I point out, Sir, how many i>romises 
of that kind regarding taxes were made before which have not been ful¬ 
filled? My submission is that a tax once raised will never be brought down. 
Look at the income-tax. Promises were made that it would be reduced, 
but has it been reduced at all? I should be very glad to know which are 
the taxes which after being raised have been removed. Therefore, in this 
case also, we cannot rely upon the promises of Government, and in Uiis 
matter I think Government would be doing bare justice if they maintain 
the 2i tola weight for letters. 

An Honourable Member: The amendment is for one tola. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalr^: T know the amendment has been made iike 
that, because we are asking the least now, and not that we do nor like to 
have 24 tolas, because then we will not make many mistakes. Etovv ti)iie 
w^e have to get our letters weighed, and, if there is a mistake, there will be 
penalties, I submit that the amendment of my Sonourable friend \i verv 
modest, and, as I have read out the resolution of an Association, they also 
request the Government to take a reasonable point of view. If there is 
^oing to be a test made, let it be with one tola and not with half a lola. 

It is not yet too late to give relief to the people. One tola will not Jiiake 
much difference for the Government. Why should Government tkwn 
suddenly from 2^ tolas to half a tola, uJid vrhy should they not go do\rn lo 
one tola ? This is a reasonable amendnient and I hope that Govei nmeut vili 
show' their hona fide6 by at least accepting one or tw’o ameiidments. Up 
till now no amendment has been accepted, and I have nu hope tint my 
amendment will be accepted, because the Finanee Member began his 
the other day on salt with a statement wiiich I thought was a thiiii, that 
should not hawe come from a person like the Finanee ^Member. He said 
that his reasons for opposing the amendment regarding the salt duty w’ere 
the same as in 1929, 1930, 1931, 1982, and 1933. Is it a reason, because 
at one time certain reasons had been given for imposing or increasing the 
tax, that the tax should not be reduced and the same reasons should l>e 
repeated ? This is a fallacy, and I hope the House will give full considcrati »n 
to this amendment, this modest and reasonable amendment, and that it will 
accept it. 

Biwan Baliadiiir Harbiias Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara; General): I thiok Lkit 
the amendment which has been proposed to the effect that letters embossed 
with one anna stamp may w’eigii up to one tola and not half a tola only, 
is a very reasonable one. Half a tola is a very small w’eight. and u.=5t*r] as 
vve have been for a long time to writing letters on a much thicker paper 
than w'hat W'e used 12 or 15 years ago, it is a little hard that people should 
be asked now to put an anna stamp and see at the same time chat the 
paper plus the enwelope does not weigh more than half a tola. It may not 
be hard on the people in the towms to see that their letters do not weigh 
more than half a tola, but people living in the villages and out of the w’i*y 
places and who have not got the same facilities for weighing letters or 
for getting thin writing paper as we have in the towms, w'ill experience gi\ 
hardship. The result will be that people would post their letters thinidng 
that one anna stamp w'as sufficient on the envelope, but, as a matter of 
fact, those letters would become unpaid letters, and, instead of saving thi’ee 
pies on each letter which they thought they w'ould be doing, the addressee 
would have to pay six pies. The Department w'oiild find that the number 
of unpaid letters had become double or treble of those w'bich are not leeeived 
impaid. Such being the case, I think if the weight is raised to one tok’, 
instead of keeping it at half a tola it will not work with hardship upon the 
people. It would be in the interests of those wffio live in villages and other 
out of the w’ay places if this weight is raised to one tola. I personally think 
that people in those places would rather like that it may be kept at 2^ 
tolas for five pice, than that it should be kept at half tola for four pice. 

An Honourable Member: Let the question be now^ put. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I w'anted to say only a few' w’ords on this parti- 
.cular motion, but I am tempted to say a great deal on the very exhaustive 
^and illuminating speech that tliC Honourable ^Member in charge of the 
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Department has made covering the whole subject. But as we have to* 
complete the iinanoe Bill before the mouth is over, 1 resist the temptation, 
and i shall take another opportani(i;y to deal with those matters. (Govern¬ 
ment may have no interest in settling their inter-departmental accounts, 
but vve on this side are very anxious to ree that the Department is managed 
With the strictest economy, and, from this standpoint, we always want 
that the accounts on the jjostai side and ihe telegraph side should be main¬ 
tained separately on a proper basis, because, whenever we j’ai^e the 
(question oi lowering the postage, it is said that it is not a pacing concern, 
i fully agree with the Honourable Member in charge of the Department 
tliai people m general are more anxious to iow'er the price of postcard than 
that of the envelope, and there are difficulties also. We maintain that 
this Imii a tola letter is illusory, because tJie poor villager cannot carry 
\sitli him a line scale to weigh ids letter every time ho writes a letter. 
He will be liable to lines frequently unless the weight of the letter for 
one aiiiia stamp is raised to one tola. I took an onveiope and a letter 
paper from the Secretary’s table and had it weigiicd, and found that the 
\\*eiglit w'us one tola. If you raise the weight to one tola for one anna, 
it will not mean so much loss as is apinehendejd. If Govornuient have no 
idea oi setting a premium on the sale of the scales, I think they will accept 
this very modest suggestion. 

Some Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Mr. A. Hoodl (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Kuralj: When I read the speech of the Finance Member I found that 
there was a proposal in it to reduce postal cluirges, and I thought at that 
time that the whole thing ^ as entirely illusory. After hearing the speeches 
which the Honourable Members have made this morning and after seeing 
how much paper can be put into an envelope which can be covered by one 
anna stamp, I have come to the conclusion that the concession granted 
is not at all illusory. As such, I regret L cannot support the amendment 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mas\^'ood Ahmad. The reason is this that 
I look at the question from this one point of view that it is our duty to st'O 
that the Budget is generally balanced, end, particularly, that of the Postal 
Department, which I can, without fear of contradiction, state is the best 
Department worked mider the Government of India. 

An Honourable Member: Then do not complain of any taxation. 

Mr, A. Hoon: I can safely say that this Department is free from almosu 
any kind of corruption. Honourable 'Members who have S])oken have said 
that the concession offered is illusory, and they have also laid great sti-ess 
on the point that villagers are likely to suifer luirdship and that oven poople 
in the towns are likely to make mistakes with regard to the question of 
the weight of ’ettors and that when letters are posted in tliosc circumstaiieos 
extra fees will be charged by the Postil Department. I may be wron**:, 
and if I am wrong, I shall bo pleased li any Honoui’ablo Member corrects 
me when I state that it is within our living memory that we had a six 
pie envelope, and, at that time, all that could bo skit in that envelope 
was not mere than half a tola. The villager used to use that envelope, 
the man in the city was using that envelope, and I do not think there 
were many cases where letters had to be paid for extra on account of the 
additional amount of weight. 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay: May I say that for 35 years, from 1869 to 1905, 
there was a hah an anna rate for half a tola? 

(Interruption by Mr. I alchand Navalrai.) 

Mr, A Hoon: If Honourable Members think that the hardship is goin^' 
to be abnormal now, how is it that at that time, when half a tola could 
be sent with a six-pie stamp, we had not had many complaints. With tho 
advance of education in villages, w’hy j’hould the ordinarv villager be put 
to that trouble which some of us in this House are anticipating? There 
is one other aspect, ax>d that is that the illiterate villager generally gets 
his letters wiitten by a scribe w’ha takes his seat in the village post office 
and that man is supposed to know the rules with regard to the stamping 
of letters. 1 look at the question trom one other point of view and that 
is that we should be thankful for whatever little concession we l-hu get these 
days. There w^as a time when the stamp was only six pies for half a tola. 
Later on, it went up to one anna, and then it was raised to one anna and 
three pies. Now, we are going back to the stage when the stamp duty 
IS reduced from one anna three pies to one anna, and we can send an 
ordinary ietier in an envelope by paying only one anna. My learned 
friend, Mr. Navalrai, said that he shall not be able to send foui* or five 
sheets of paper in an envelope. I submit, certainly the advantage will not 
be much to a person who W’ants to send long speeches to the press, but 
it will certainly be a great concession to those who write letters to their 
friends and relations. (Interruption by Mr. Laichand Navalrai.) Under 
these circumstances, my submission is that as it has been explained by 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Postal Department that further 
concessions on this point are not possible, there is no reason why w^e should 
not accept whatever is offered to us with good grace. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : I did not w^ant to intervene in this debate, but I am constrained 
to do so by the speech delivered by my friend, Mr. Hoon. I thought that 
there was an agreeable unanimity among the Members on this side of the 
House on the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mas wood 
Ahmad, but a discordant note has been struck by my friend, Mr, Hoon, 
wffiich compels me to correct a misconception which seems to have driven 
him to oppose this amendment. He has recalled the good old days of ^ 
half anna postage, so has my friend. Sir Darcy Lindsay, Will they on'^e. 
more throw" their mind back to those days? Will they not remember th*4t 
those w'eve the days when letters were written on tissue paper? Will they 
not remember those days in the monsoon w’hen letters w'ere w-et and the 
ink perforated the flimsy paper, and it was difficult to read either one side 
or the other? Will they not remember that complaints were made not only 
by the public, but by the departmental heads who said: ‘"We cannot hav’e 
reading glasses to read the letters w*hich the public send them”, and the 
filing Departments of Government complained that they could not even 
bore holes on those letters, because the moment they bore holes, the paper 
tore into two or three pieces? That was the reason why a thicker paper was 
encouraged, and I ask the Honourable Member in charge, if he is going 
to make an experiment, tvhy not make a fair experiment. Does he expect 
my friend, IMr. Hoon, the "apostle of the half tola postage, to come one 
fine morning into this House wdth a pair of scales dangling over bis 
shoulders, and wffien my friend, the Honourable i\Iember for Industries, asl^s 
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him: ‘'What is this”, Mr. Hoon will reply “posting a letter”. That 
would be the situation that will be created. It would be a most unwelcome 
change in the existing rate of postage, and if the Honourable Member for 
Industries does wish to make any experiment at all, let it be a good and 
fair experiment, <iu experiment in which the people will co-operate and an 
experiment which will bring to the coffers of the post office the revenue 
which they expect from it. Let it not be a bait for a surcharge of half 
{ill anna, because 1 venture to submit that if the Government proposal goes 
through, within a very short time, the post offices, if they are conscientious, 
and they all are, will be weighing letters after letters to recover a surcharge, 
and the Honourable -Member for Industries knows how difficult it is to- trace 
the recipienij of a bearing letter, for this would be a bearing letter. The 
postman goes to the person and the man says “come tomorrow”. The 
man goes the next day, and the man says “Father is ill, come day after 
tomorrow”. Look at the inconvenience that w^ould be caused by a very 
large number of letters marked bearing, because due postage has not been 
paid. I <ask in all fairness to the Honourable Member for Industries that 
he should really accede to the amendment whicli has been moved and which 
will support the very purpose he has in view. Whatever may bo the fate 
of this amendment, ](‘t it go out that we on this side of the House are 
unanimous m asking the occupants of the Treasury Ben dies to accede to 
the amendment. 

Biwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: In view of Sir Darcy Lindsay’s 
reference to those days when for years letters weighing half a tola only 
bore a half anna stamp, I wish to ask the Honourable Member whether 
he proposes to issue embossed anna envelopes of the same size and weight 
as he used to do in the old days, without charging anything c^xtra for 
these envelopes. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, my Honourable friend could not 
have read the Honourable the Finance Member’s Budgtd- spf^ecdi cai’cfully. 
BQs suggestion is exactly what we are proposing to do, ox{'(‘pt that we 
are not proposing to issue embossed half anna envelojios: wo are going 
to issue embossed anna envelopes free of charge. 

Seveial Honourable Members: The question ma\ now bo put. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Obaudhury): The (piestion is 
.that the question be now put. 

The motion wa-^ adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Tlic question is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schiedule to the lurlian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head *Letfet'»' the following bo substituted : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one toU but not exceeding two One anna and 
and a half tolas. three pies. 

For every additional tola or fraction thereof , . Half an anna’. 
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The Assembly divided: 

[At this stage, Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmuknam 
Chetcv} resumed the Chair.] 
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Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan. Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheh Bahadur, Mr, 

Ziauddin Ahmad. Dr. 


NOES-48 


Abdul Aziz, Klian Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Chatarji, Hr. J. M. 

OoXj Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, ’Lhe Honourable Sir Harry 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Fezlett, Mr. J. 

Hockenhull, Mr, F. W. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Hudson. Sir Leslie. 

Irwin. Mr. C. J, 

Ismail Ali Khan. Kunwar Haiee. 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhurv 
Mnhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

The motion was negatived. 


Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Si,* Dany. 

Macmillan. Mr. A. M. 

Me.calfe, ^Ir. H. A. F 
Millar. Mr. E. S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra, 
Morgan. Mr. G. 

^ruhharji. Mr. D. N. 

Mukher;ee. Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Noyce. The Honourable Sir Frank 
PaTidit, Rac Bahadur S. R. 

Ratioddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Alaulvi. 

Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rastogi. Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva, 

Sarma, Mr. R. S, 

Schuster The Honourable Sir George 
Sco:t, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh. Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sloan, Mr. T. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Tarma. Mr. S P 


Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: May I be permitted to make one observation? 
"I am told by those who know that the Parliamentary practice is that 
■^hen a division is called, there should be no chansfe in the personnel 
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occupying the Chair. That is the convention of the British Parliament. 
Of course, we always follow the conventions of tlje British Parliament, 
and I only hope that tlie cliange in the personnel will not vitiate the 
talcing of these votes. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: It is very useful for us. 

Mr. Ainar Nafch Diitt: But there should not have boon an\ cliange in 
the personnel when the division was going on. 

Mr, President (Tlie TTonourable Sir Sbaninukliain Ohotty): Order, 
order: The Chair is a constant factor and it never clianges. (Laughter.) 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: ]\Iy submission is that the convontion of the 
British Parliament is like that. 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Rhnnmukham Ohetiv): There is 
no difference between tlie person and the Chair. The ChniT’ is the Chair. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“Tliat ip ‘=!r']ip-lulo 1 to ilio Bill u\ tho proposed First ScIumIuIp io (h(‘ hidian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries inidev the head 'Lvffvr,^^ the following he ynhitHated : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not oxeoocling tv^o Ono anno, and 
and a half tolas. throopios. 

For every two and a half tolas or fra<5tion thereof oxcood- Ono anna and 
ing two and a half tolas. throo pies’. ” 

Sir, 1 do noi -want to tnako nny speech in this eonne.e.tion, but only 
wish to say that my Honoui'able friend has today ve)iliod on behalf of 
the Gnvorninent on'the many questions which w'ero raised at the time 
of the Budget and al the time of tho cut motions. Ro, T tliiiik tlio ])ointa 
which have been raised by tuo today will be replied at ibo time when 
siipp!ementn7-y demands will be discussed. I want really to inform my 
Honourable friend that in an envelope weisliing half a, tola no pfip®’* 
excel it the bromo paper can be used. (Lausthtor.) My Hotuwriible. friend 
has shown soveral kinds ol' jiaper, hnl. mv own experience wiPi these two 
kinds of paper wliicli have been taken from the lihrar\' and a’-e the lightest 
kinds <J stationery is tliai. wdien T took their weight at thn post office 
attached to this House they were found to bo more tlinn half a tola, and 
if you add the weight of the ink, their weight will ho just one, tola. 

The third point to which T wish to reply, because I could not replv at 
that time, is that my Honourable friend has said that there arc'two 
reasons for the decrease in income. Tlie one, ns they have admitted, is 
tno enhanced rate, and the other is clue to the economic depression. 
There I dc- not agree. Tf you will look at the figures, yon will tiiid that 
the niimher of British postal orders has increased in ilic same period. 
So, tlie eeonomie depression is not the roasoii for tho docrense 'in the 
income. Bather it is really the enhanced rate only. 

Sir, this amendment may be acceptable to Government, because I have 
left everything as they have suggested. Onlv T have raised the weight 
which can be carried for one anna stamp—from half a tola to one tola. 
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In otliei* respects, it is just the same as it has been proposed bv the 
(government. So, I think, it mar be aeeejitable to the Government. Sir, 

I want to suggest that these rates are the maximum rates, and if Govern¬ 
ment should oppose ns at this time, I would suggest that they should 
re-consider this point calmly after the Session of the Assembly. And if' 
they find that our ^suggestions were reasonable, then I would ask them 
to reduce the rate by means of an executive order. Under the Act. these 
proposals are for the maximum rate, and by an executive order they can 
reduce them. So. I suggest that they should reconsider these points, when 
the Ses«!iori of the Assembly is over in a calmer atmosphere. With these 
words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty); ,\mendinent 
moved: 

‘‘Tiiat ill Schediiie I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ^Lettpra^ the followins: be substituted ; 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceeding two and One anna and 
a half tolas three pies. 

For every two and a half tolas or fraction there of exceeding One anna and 
two and a half tolas. three pies h ” 

Ml. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, this is a still more modest amendmeut and 
I think it should be accepted. I support it. ’ 

Mr, 1^. M, JosM (Nominated Non-Offieial): Mr. President, may 1 say 
one word in support of this amendment? My reason is this. I sec great 
force in the argument of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singli Gcur, in 
which he stated that if you are going to make an experiment, let ii be an 
experiment in which people too can join wholeheartedly. This is not a 
question of the Department being administered at a loss. I do not wish 
myself that the Department should be run at a loss. The question ol the 
rate of postage which is concerned in this amendment is not a question 
of loss at all. The difference will be only of a few lakhs of rupees, and 
the question of profit and loss does not arise. It may be that there was 
a time when we used to have half a tola v'eight for a letter, but the- 
habits of people have now changed, and it is ver^- difficult for people to 
go back to the habits of 25 years ago. I, therefore, feel that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should take advantage of this amendment and reconsider 
their position. What might happen is this that, people, who will post their 
letters without weighing them, may have to pay a penalty, or people, 
who vill not take the care to weigh their letters, will put quarter of an 
anna more in order to a^^oid penalty. I think that this is not quite a fair 
arrangement. I would, therefore, suggest to the Government of India 
that, as a large sum of money is not involved in this question, they 
should reconsider their position and accept the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, less than five minutes ago. we 
voted on an amendment which, to all intents and pmposes, was exactly 
the same as this one. 3Ir. Maswood Ahmad’s amendiiieiit No. 16 was 
that the rate for a letter not exceeding one tola should be one anna with 
certain (changes in the higher categories. This amendment is also the 
sairio except that ihe changes in the higher categories, vrhich ore not 
important, are slightly different. But the gravamen of the amendment is 
that the rate for a one tola letter should be one anna. The Hou'ie 
rejected an amendment to that effect a few minute^ ago 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It will mean less loss to Government. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The House rejected that a few 
minutes ago, and I cannot ask it, I would not he justified in asking it to 
reconsidfci its decision after such a slioiij sioaco of time. But there is just 
one word 1 should like to say, and that is to give an assurance to the 
House. There seems to be a general impression abroad that post offices 
are goings meticulously to weigh every letter that is put in the letter boxes. 

I enn assure the House that it will do notlung of the kind. As far as my 
knowledge of the Department s methods goes, the sorters can by long 
experience tell the weight of a letter witliin a minute fraction merely by 
handling it, and it is only if a letter is o])viouslv over-weight that they 
throw it out to be weighed and charged. There is not going to be any 
great iiuTcasc in the number of letters on whicdi such clun-gt's will be levied. 
My Honourable friends opposite have returnid to tlic eliargo time and again 
that, in order to take advantage of the half tola rato, ih(‘, most flimsy note 
papcir will have to be used. I tliouglit that T liad given sufficuont loasons 
for confuting that view, and I have explained that I myself use a note 
paper which T do not think anybody (*ould call flimsy. The ordinary 
Crown Bond note paper with its appropriate envelope weighs less than 
half a Jioia, and that is enough for half or throe quarters of the communi¬ 
cations which most of us write. This half a tola ratc^ was ])ractic"able for 
35 years, and 1 cannot believe that it will not !)0 practicable now and 
that the poorer classes, for whose benefit it is being introduced, will not 
bo able to take tlic fullest advantage of it. Sir, I regroi^ I must oppose 
this amendment as I did a similar amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, AFr. Maswood Ahmad, just now. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shantnukham Cliotty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

*‘That in Schedule T to the Bill in the proposed First Schiodnle to ihe Indian Post 
'Office Act, 1898, for the entries nnder the head ^Letfvrfi^ the following be substitnlecl : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not e.xrooiling two and One anna and 
a half tolas, throe pies. 

For every two atid a half tolas or fraction thovcof oxcooding One anna and 
two and a half tolas. Ihrco pies 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. K, P. Tbampan; Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in Scliednle I to the Biil, in the ed First Seheilule to the Judian Post 

Office Act. 1898, for the entries tmder the head ^Tjvtfvr^ the following be substituted : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola . * . One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola hut not exceeding two One and a half 
and a hilf tolas. annas. 

For every two and a half toUs or fraction thereof exceed- One and a hal* 
ing two and a half tolas. annas ” 

I suggest an increase in the weight of the first item, and if-there is a 
reduction of revenue on that by the adoption of this motion, 1 believe 
that it will be compensated by the revenues from tlic secemd and third 
items, both of which I have increased b.y three pies. The surcdiarge of 
25 per cent was imposed in 1931 cm account of the financial stringency. 
Since then, conditions have improved: trade is increasing ai(d the Budget 
has been balanced. As a matter of fact, half the cut in saiar^r has been 
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restored. The time has, therefore, eome to reduce this burden, and, 1 
am sure, the Government will not be running any encrnious risk by 
accepting this amendment. I commend it for the acceptance of the 
House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sii’ Shanmukham Chetty): Amend¬ 
ment moved: 

*‘That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schediilt? to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head "L*-ffcr<' the following he feubstituteci : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exi ceding two One and a half 
and a half tolas. annas. 

For every two and a half tolas or fraction thereof exceed- One and a half 
ing two and a half tolas. annas’.’' 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I do not want to oppose my Honouruhie 
friend. But, for future guidance, I want to know whether an increase 
in the postal rates can be suggested because this amendment is neither to 
maintain the status quo nor to decrease the rates. 

Mr. President (The Hoifourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It decreases 
the biiulen as eonipaied vith the one proposed by Government. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Hoyce: Sir, this amendment is so similar 
in character to one which has already been disposed of . ... 

An Honourable Member: Xu. it is not siixiiiar. 

The Honourable Sir Frank ITayce: 11 ms iiuiioiiiibie tTieufi had not 
interrupted me, I was about to say that this amenduient is so similar m 
character to one whieii ha^^i iJi*ead\ been disposed of thai 1 have verv 
iiitie to say about it except to deal vrith the last of the three in'oposals, 
namely, the raising of the rate for letters weighing over two and half 
tolas from one anna and three p.es to one amia and six pies. I understand 
the motive with wliicdi my Houonrabie irientl ?^Ir. Thampan, has moved 
his amendment in this form, and he has very obligingly made the sug¬ 
gestion for which we are indebted to him that wo should try and get back 
some cf the loss through the raising of the half tola to one tola by 
increasing the rates on the higher category. The difficulty I have in 
accepting^ his amendment is that it is very doubtful whether the increase 
from the heavier weight letters would be sufficient to cover the loss. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: not try it for a year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: J have said already that we are 
making one experiiiKxit, and we do not feel that we should be justified m 
going further. 

As I said, Sir, the loss we estimate from accepting the increase in the 
half tola rate to one tola is something like Es. 5 to Es. 7 lakhs and, as far 
as we con pudge, we can only get Es. 3 lakhs by accepting the proposal made 
in th ^ Ihird item, namely, to increase the rate for letters w^eighing over two 
and half tolas to one anna and six pies. But there is also the danger that 
we might promote a form of smuggling, that is by sending letters by parcel 
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post. There is another objection wiiich ought to .ippeul to ni\ Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, namely, that the amendment would 
penalise the large coinmei'cial concerns which are in the Imbit of sending 
large packets by letter post. For these reasons, though I appreciate my, 
ITonoui’able friend, Mr. Thampan’s motive in moving this ainendnicnt, I 
regret that I am unable to accept it. 

Mr. President (TJio Honourable Sir Siianmukham ChMy ): Tlie ques¬ 
tion is: 

‘‘Thai in Schedule T io the Bill, in the proposed First vSVhediile to the Indian Post 
-Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head the followin'^ be .sii]).stitufced : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceeding two and One and a halt* 
a half tolas. annas. 

For every two and a half tolas or fraction thereof oxceocl- One and a half 
ing two and a half tolas. annas’. ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schodulo to the Indian l^ost 
Office Act, 1898, against the first and second entrie.s under the head for the 

words 'One anna’ and ‘One anna and three pies* the words ‘Half an anna’ and 
‘One anna’, respectively, be substituted.” 

I find myself in a little embarrassing position in have to move this 
amendment after the other amendments which ouglit to ha.V(‘ come after 
mine and after voting was taken on this, yet I move my amendment for 
the acceptance of the House, if possible. My Honourable I’riiuid, "Air. 
M^^<swocd Ahmad, complained against me that I was racing with hirn^ 
to get priority. The House is probably not aware as to w'Ijo was I’acing. 
When JL lionestly brdieved that a reduction of salt duty to iw'o annas 
was necessary, I sent in my amendment, and my Honourable rriend at 
once SvSnt in an amendment to reduce the salt duty to one anna which, 
Sir, T <uu thankful that you found to be frivolous and did not accept. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I sent in anuuidincut only for this reason 
that I wanted to show that not only my TTonourabki friend C'ould draft an 
amendment to get priority, Ijiit others «also could. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Honourable Afembers know tliat you, Sir, as 
the cutitedian of the rights end privileges of the Members. 

Some Honourable Members: Please do not lakti notice of his I’emarks. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: In accordance witli the. desire. <^1 my Honourable 
friends, I shall not pursue his remarks. 

Bir, what I was pointing out about 1113 ^ embarrassment was that a 
little trouble taken by those who were responsible foi’ putting it up before 
you would not Iiave placed me in this embarrassing position of coming 
after those amendments v/hich. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, 

4 pm: Tha^ Honourable Member started by msiking a remark 

of a similar nature which the Chair did not choose to reply to, 
but he is again persisting in repeating that remark. The Honourable 
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^Jeinhev must know that the procedure of the House that has been fol¬ 
lowed ali these ye^irs, in leiation to the Pinance Bill or in relation to any 
-^other Bill, is that an amendment which seeks to substitute an entire 
clause or an entire Schedule or a part of it is always given priority. That 
has been the practice that has been followed and that practice is being 
observed- 

Mr. Amar ITath Butt: I ^yp,s, speaking about my own embarrassment, 
iiiid, certainiy, if tin Chair iic.t like it, I sh^ll not dc :t. 

Mr^ B, Das: Is not \our embaira&sment due to the fact ihat ycu were 
a member of the Postal Iletrenchment Committee, and, therefore, you 
cannot justify this U3nendment? 

Mir* Amar Iffath Butt: I do not think I can reply at once to Honour¬ 
able ^Members who have been interrogating me. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: So better withdraw (Laughter.) 

Mr, Amar Nath Butt: I tvould have been glad to accept that advice 
if it had been in the interest of my country and countrymen. But I 
believe that the advice just now given by my Honourable friend over there 
Is not conducive to the interests of the millions of my eoimtrymea. People 
who have any memory of the past will remember that letters wQve carried 
tor half an anna. Suddenly the "^^'ar came in, the Govemment treasuries 
were empty, and they probably wanted to make money by taxing in 
this way Those days are gone, and, in place of a high price level, we 
have now the lowest price level that tve at least in our lifetime have 
ever seen. That being so, I tiunk Govemnient ought not only to 
welcome this amendment, but iind out means to give other reliefs that 
are possible to the men who have occasion to use these envelopes and post¬ 
cards. If they do not do that, they’ would be lagging in their clutv towards 
the masses of this country from whose pockets they are maintained. Sir, 
you w;i] find thfo. ] have clsn pul one anna for heavier letters, and it is 
only witJi regard to *i few letters of half a tola that I want half an anna. 
I think the arguments that T may adduce in moving this have been 
repeatedly adduced on the door of thic^ House and have been repeatedly 
replied to in the same strain year in and year out- My Honourable friend. 
Sir Darcy Lindsayo said that he would deprecate any’ attempt to reduce 
and he also reminded us of the days after 1869, and he has held out hopes 
to us that from next .vear there will be a reduction of postage rates. Sir, 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick. We have been waiting and waiting 
for y’ears, and I remember a veiw responsible Member of Government once 
assuring us in the year 1931 that he expected to take away all these sur¬ 
charges, etc., by the end of the financial year 1983 Sir, 1938 has passed 
av/ay and 1983-34 is also passing, and still we are not in sight of it. My 
Honourable friend. Sir Frank N^o^ee, has been pleased to observe that 
the tale is a cheerful one. If the tale is a cheerful one, w’hy not give us 
a little more cheerfulness bv giving us relief in postage rates? But, later 
on, he has given us an idea as to when we may expect a reduction of 
postal charges. It is after they have been able to do away’ with the five 
per cent cut in salaries, after they have replenished their depreciation 
fund, .and many other thinfifs for which we shall probably liave to wait 
till Doomsday. Then, w’hat does this improvement in revenue mean? 
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Nothing. It has been said tlun Iiavc l)<‘on exporiinenting, but experi- 
inenting with what? One pie from the prie(‘ of the envelope which 
they used to chaige? But, I ma> T'caimd them ihat sinec the 
iniroductioii of the one pie charge for ihese envelopes, vt^ry few people 
used their envelopes, but ])urchased a dozen envelopes lor cue piec from 
outside and used them So, that is no relief. Then, again, about this 
one pice reduction I think very few will avail of it. If really they want 
to make an ex])erimeiit, T would invite them to accept mj amendment, 
and tliat ex])erinient will be a real experiment and not an illusory one. 
Sir, I once more repeat tliat the House sliould forget the embarrassing 
position to vdiich I referred and decide independently on the merits of 
this amendment. Sir, T move. 

M!r President (The Honourable Sir Rliamnukhain (Madty): Amend¬ 
ment moved: 

“That ill Schedule T to tiie Bill, in the proposed Fii>.t Sch^duh^ to the Indian Post 
Office Acf, 1898, a^aind the first and second cnlrics under ilic head ‘Ac//c/*.s-’ for the 
words ‘One. anna* and ‘One anna and tlirco pi<‘.s’ tlu' words ‘Tlali* an anna* and 
‘One anna*, re.spectively, he substituted.** 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir. ilnwe iw two points which may bo consi¬ 
dered wlih regard to this amendment. The ainiaidirKaii' pro]>os«‘s 1hat- for 
weight not exceeding half a. tola the charge, should l){‘ half an anna. Now, 
Sir, wo have heard from Sir Darcy ljinc1sa.y and also from Mr. I!(kmi ihai 
there was this practice at one time tind it vent on for Jlf) yc'tws. Thcri'ha’tu 
I submit thai. ilie. practice which went on for 35 yfnuv. may be restored 
now and tried, because, there is a d(‘.siro on tln‘ part of Uu‘- Ibisial Depari- 
ment to make an experiment. There, is a precedent for tliis auh^idimad, 
and it should, thei’efore, commend itself to i.he (lovtTnnaaii- as wih ns 
to the people. T think this should bo tried. Thai is on(‘ ])oinl, 

The second point is this: my Thnionrable friend, tlie .Miunlifw in elao’ge, 
said ihat there would noi. be many who are accaisionied (o wriie many 
sheets—and he instanced my cose: but 1 lliink ihai. sonictliing tdiould h'* 
done io he!]) such ]>eop]e and onfdde tliom to wvilo aii least twO' shoeds 
and put them in an envelope. Otherwise, it becomes uioiv' or less absurd, 
that should be expected to use only one sheeii of ibis ihin ])aper jiml Ibis 
thin envelope to conic within the half tola weigld-. Dor tlu'Ro twa> reasons, 

I think this amendment is a very good one, and T tliink it should be 
accepted. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Si,, m^ 1 i(aioiira!;]«‘ friend, Mr. Amav 
Natli Dutt, suggested that whilst we were maknic' tm «‘\pe,’itnen{, we mi:;ht 
make a. real experiment. All T cun say is Biat if w(‘ aeci‘pb‘d this 

amendment, ii* w’oidd bo a very retil experiment, tis it would cost 
us a croro and u lialf. (Lnngh.tor and IntoiTuption.) j\Iy Honourable 
friends, Air. Amar Nath Diiit and "Mr, Navalrai, ivani, us to go 

back to the glorious days of old, of the. half anua poslagiu 1 ivonld 
appeal to Mr. Mitra and ask him henv lie would lilu' us 1o go bac^.k to ih" 

old rates of pay of those, days. T think we lie.ve gos to face the fact ihai 

there is no hope of ever getting back to ih{‘ halJF amni j ostaI ho])i‘ 

shall get back to the one anna postage for tolas in tlu* ,ioar fnturt'. 
but there is no hop)e of going back to the half anna ])osiage at tmy time 
that I can' see.^ I 'may as w^ell disabuse my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt’s mind if he has any expectation that we shall ever he able to 
do that. I have no doubt whatever myself that the wages of our inferior 
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which is a fairly big item, probably the largest item, in the cost of 
iihe Department, are never going again to the old level, and I do not 
think any of us would wish that they should: we want a higher standard 
'oi living than was common in India "thirty or forty years ago. As I have 
said, this experiment would cost over a crore and a half, and I do not 
think my Honourable friend’s amendment is likely, therefore, to commend 
itself to the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is: 


“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in, the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the first and second entries under the head ‘Letters* for the 
words ‘One anna’ and ‘One anna and three pies’ the words ‘Half an anna’ and 
‘One anna*, respectively, be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Na^ Butt: Sir, I move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in. the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the first entry tmder the head ‘Letters' for the 
words *One anna* the words ‘Nine pies* be substituted.” 

I shall nicst eloquently appeal by not saying anything on this amend¬ 
ment, save and except leaving it to the good sense of the Honourable 
Members to accept it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
-Office Act, 1898, against the first entry under the head 'Letter^' for the 
words ‘One anna’ the words ‘Nine pies’ be substituted.** 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I will follow my Honourable 
iriend’s example and be very brief indeed. I will merely say that we 
"estimate the cost of this proposal, assuming that there is a 12f per cent 
increase in traffic, at 76 lakhs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in. the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against first entry under the head foi 

words ‘One anna’ the words ‘Nme pies* be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Representative): Sir, I am really very enthusiastic 
.about this amendment. I move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Dffice Act, 1898, after the existing entries under the bead 'Letters* the following be 
inserted : 

‘A letter for local service...Six pies’.” 

I may take this opportunity of making a few general observations so 
far as the department is concerned. 

D 
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lifr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That would 
not perhaps be permissible now. There was a very comprehensive dis¬ 
cussion about the general postal rates and the Postal Department. The 
Honourable Member must now confine himself to the merits of his own 
amendment. 

Mr. S. (sr. Jog: I quite see the point raised by the Chair, and I will 
certainly restrict myself to my amendment; but, before I speak on it, 
it is necessary to make a few introductory remarks by way of preface. 
What I want to bring to the notice of the Department is that, in foreign 
countries, England and others, the rates of postage have gone down. Let 
me appeal to the Postal Department here to do the same. T am speaking 
with some authority, and unless I am contradicted by some definite in¬ 
formation, I would like to stick to my own view—am reading from an 
article—I think it comes from a responsible paper, the Servant of India, 
which was at one time edited by the Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri; 
so I cannot take assertions and allegations made in that paper as coming 
from irresponsible people. That paper says; 

“Although England and many other countries have long ago brought down their 
rates of postage to the pre-war level there is no sign that India will witness any 
reduction in its rates in the near future.’* 

The 'Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: Sir, I can very definitely Contradict 
that statement. The rate of postage in England is not at the pre-War 
level. England had a penny postage before the War, and the rate is now 
a penny halfpenny. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I am sorry I have been a bit misled by what has 
appeared in the paper. Anyway, I should like to suggest to the Department 
that the time has really come when a detailed inquiry should be made and 
every possible attempt must be made to go back to the old days and to 
old ways. The prices of all commodities have gone down to their pre-War 
levels, and there is no reason why postage rates and postal charges and 
the postal establishment should not go back to the old scale. I would 
appeal to the Department to make every effort to bring it to the old level. 
The Department is very still and very conservative; they have no idea of 
making any new experiments and they have got no imagination and they 
never invite any suggestions, and if any suggestions are made, probably 
they never think of investigating those cases. I may bring to the notice 
of the Honourable Member that, in the last three years, year after year, 
I have been making suggestions as regards the local service. We can 
introduce the local service both in the case of letters as well as postcards. 
Take, for instance, these big Presidency towns—Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, or big cities with a population of 50,000 and above. There is a 
lot of correspondence sent in such big cities locally. Many people want 
to send invitation cards, greetings and things like that. There are different 
ways of sending such things, and this is one of the methods by which a 
cheaper means of communication can be made available to the public in 
big towns and cities. My friend might probably suggest that the acceptance 
of this proposal might affect the revenues of the Department but I can give 
him an assurance that this proposal, if given effect to, will not affect the 
revenues of the Government in any way. , On the contrary, I believe that it 
will add to the postal revenues. This will be a new source of inconie, it 
will he a new line of communication which will be introduced in big cities; 
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it will eneoxirage correspondence ioeallT. For instance, if you liaTe to com¬ 
municate with your friend, instead of sending a letter through a messenger, 
you would prefer to write a letter if you can send it for six pies, or if it 
is a postcard at some reduced rate. I submit, Sir, this is a new line of 
eommimication which will considerably add to the income of the Postal 
Department. I earnestly appeal to the Government that this is an experi¬ 
ment that is worth imdertakiiig, and, although it is a ne^w thing, it is worth 
encouraging. It is possible that the postal officials ixiight say that, by the 
adoption of this proposal, there wrould be some increase of w’ork requiring 
additional staff, but I do not think there would be any necessity for having 
any additional staff to cope with the increase of w’ork that is exi^ected- 
We have got the postal service already at work, and if some more letters 
or some more cards have to be carried, I don't think it will be a great 
burden to the postal peons, and so I don't think you would need any 
special or additional establishment. The existing establishment would be 
quite able to cope with any slight additional work that might be throwm 
on them by the adoption of my proposal. I, therefore, earnestly request 
that the Government should investigate this matter and introduce the local 
service. Let us have a sort of experiment, and let us see how it results, 
next year. If the Postal Department find that it is a remunerative line, 
it is a line which would add to -the convenience and comforts of the 
people, I think it would be worth continuing. With these words, Sir, I 
again earnestly appeal to the Government that this experiment should be 
given a fair trial. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ChettyV Amendment 
moved: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 18^, after the existing entries under the head the following be 

inserted : 

*Ai letter for local serrice. Six 

The Honourable Six Prank Noyce: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, 
complained that we never paid any attention to the suggestions that came 
to us from various quarters of this House, but I can assure him tha^ it is 
very far from being the case. He put forward this interesting suggestion 
last year, and I promised I would examine it as prima facie there appeared 
to be certain attractions about it, I did examine the question. I asked my 
Department to get information as to the other countries in the world in 
which a local service had been introduced.- I find, in point of fact, that 
there are vei^ few oounhries which have this local service system. There is 
a system of local service for letters and postcards in Denmark, Mexico, 
Holland^ Venezuela, Peru, Turkey and Italy. Local rates for parcels exisi? 
in Mexico, but there are special rates for printed papers sample packets, 
etc., in Denmark, Mexico, Holland and Venezuela. Now, I would like to 
iaw the attention of the House to the list of the countries I have read out. 
They are all, with the exception of Italy and Mexico, small countries and 
I think it would he correet to say that some of them are rather backward 
countries—^I am referring to the South American Eepublics in which the 
state of communications, I believe, leaves something to be desired . . .- 

Dr. Ziauddin Alunad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): May I point out, Sir, that this system of local service exists 
in Germany where the postal system is best developed after England. 

D 2 
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The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I am much obliged to my Honourable 
friend. I am sorry if my Department did not obtain information for me 
from Germany, but I will have it verified. In any case, Germany would 
only be an exception to the general rule, that the countries in which the 
local service system is in force, with the exception of Italy and Mexico, 
which are big countries, though they are not as thickly populated as India', 
can fairly be described as small countries .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know, Sir, what connection has the size of 
a country got to do with the introduction of the local service system ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: That, Sir, is a point to which I was 
about to come. The point to which I was about to direct the attention 
of the House is that this proposal goes directly counter to the whole system 
of uniform rates on which the Posts and Telegraphs Department in this 
country has been working up till now. I admit that the proposal did attract 
me at first sight last year when the outlook was rather bad, and I thought 
it might be possible to give some relief in certain directions in view of the 
fact that we might not be able to give general relief all round. But there 
has been some small improvement, as I said in my long speech earlier in 
the afternoon, and it does seem to me, Sir, that if relief can be given, 
it is better that it should be spread over a wider area rather than that it 
should be confined to a few big towns. What T do wish tho House to 
realise is, that we are really anxious to bring the postcard rate down, as we 
realise that that is the change which will appeal most to the class of people 
whom my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, eloquently described as the dumb 
millions of India. That is a change to which our efforts are being directed, 
and any deviation of this kind must inevitably put off the date when it can 
be effected. I do not wish to drive a wedge into the ranks of the Opposition. 
I am not really desirous of dividing them, but it does seem to me a little 
surprising that a proposal of this character should have come from a repre¬ 
sentative of a rural constituency, as I think, my friend, Mr. Jog . . . 

An Honourable Member: He does not come from a rural constituency. 

Mr, S. G. Jog: I come from an urban constituency. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: He is a Nominated Member, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: He is a Nominated Member from 
Berar, and Berar as a whole can fairly be described as a rural constituency. 
His proposal would only benefit the big towns, and why, I ask, should the 
people in big towns have facilities in the way of cheap postage that are not 
available to the rural population? That is the real argument against this 
proposal so far as India is concerned. The Department can only pay its way 
if the profits on the short distance traffic go towards making up for the losses 
on the long distance traffic, and that is the answer to my Honourable friend, 
Mr, Amar Nath Dutt's question "What has the size of a country got 
do with this proposal ?” It has a great deal to do with it in a sub-continent 
like India. I would repeat that it is on the profits that we derive from short 
distance traffic in great cities that we are enabled to send letters at the 
same rate from Tuticorin to Peshawar as we are from one part of Delhi 
to another, I regret for this reason that, while my Honourable friend's 
suggestion has been well worth examination, I have jfound it impossible to 
accept it. I need hardly say that the arguments I have now adduced against 
accepting the proposal in regard to postcards and letters apply equally to* 
book packets arid parcels. 
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Mr. B. Y. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support the motion moved by my 
Honourable friend from Berar. I have carefully heard the arguments ad¬ 
vanced by the Honourable Member in charge of the Postal Department, 
but let me bring to his notice that this motion is intended not for any 
reduction of revenue by lowering the postage rate to half an anna; on the 
other hand, it is intended to increase the revenue. At present the number 
of letters that are sent locally is so small, and the expectation of a great 
increase in such local service, if the postage rate, is reduced is so large, that 
I think it can be taken for granted that there will be actually no loss i thiR 
experiment is undertaken .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am sorry to interrupt the Honour¬ 
able Member. I do not believe that the number of letters would be doubled 
if this rate is introduced, and that is the main point. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I think invitations and other letters that are now sent 
through a servant will be sent by post, and, especially in big towns like 
Poona, Bombay, or Calcutta, there will be a great increase in the delivery 
of such letters. There is no use making this difference between the rural 
area and the urban area. The inhabitants of the town area are our friends, 
and belong to ourselves, and, if they are benefited to a certain extent, the 
rural people need not go against it. As a matter of fact, what is expected 
is that the revenue from such lower postage will not be leet to the Depart¬ 
ment, but will add something to the revenues of the Department. I Vould 
urge upon the Government to reconsider this question, if not this year, at 
all events, next year. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout: I am afraid, in giving his reply to the motion of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, the Honourable Member for Industries has 
forgotten an episode of his own Department. He will recall the fact that 
as soon as the postage was raised to five pice for 2| tolas, a very large number 
of messenger services cropped up in the Bombay Presidency which immed¬ 
iately began to tell upon the income of the post office as the monopolist 
carriers in this country, and they had to issue a circular to the effect that 
upder the Post Office Act the post offices hold the monopoly of carrying 
letters, and, therefore, any letters delivered by messengers in the same 
town would be contravening the provisions of the Post Office Act. Now, 
Sir, that is a very telling argument against my Honourable friend opjcisi- 
tion to this motion. In large cities hke Calcutta and Bombay, and may 
T include even in a small city like Delhi, we have a very large number of 
letters exchanged between friends and fanoiilies which are sent by messengers. 
If the local service is introduced, it would got be worth while sending these 
letters through messengers, but then they would be delivered by post, and 
to that extent it would be ^ accretion to the income of the post office. 

My Honourable friend wanted to set up the urban against rural interest®, 
and he said that if this benefit is to accrue at all, it should accOTie to a wider 
area. But he forgets altogether the fact that, as it is, nolens miens local 
delivery by m^sengers affects the income of the post office, of which the 
.post offices themselves complained, I think, only a few months ago, and, 
if the amendment of my Honourable friend is accepted by the Government, 
they will be able to realise the revenue which they are losing at present. 
It is for that reason that I ask the Honourable Member for Industries to 
’reconsider his dedsion. 

There is one more point, ahd it is this. Whatever the post office may 
do and whatever prohibition they may publish as the monopolist carriers, the 
fadt remaihi^.Qiat a very large number of letters and parcels and packets 
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are delivered in the large towns, mostly business centres, not through the 
medium of the post office, and as the post offices have been unable to check 
private delivery of this matter, I think they should now come into line 
with the author of this amendment and realise the revenue which they have 
l')een losing for many months, if not for many years. I am afraid my 
Honourable friend has been impelled by what he considered to be depart¬ 
mental consideration of the question. I prefer to follow the Sir Frank Noyce 
of last year to the Sir Frank Noyce of today, because last year he was sympa¬ 
thetic to this proposal, but this year it seems that, owing to a departmental 
report, he has been converted to an opposite view. But if he will only give 
a short trial to selected centres, where private delivery seriously competes 
with the activity of the post office, he would then see that the amendment 
was moved in time and that it was bringing more revenue to the post office. 

Sir Darcy Idndsay: If my Honourable friend, the Mover, had increased 
the postage rate for this tovm service, 1 might have supported him. I 
think there is a great deal to be said for a quick delivery of town service. 

I believe they have arrangements in France, I know in Paris, where you 
nan post a letter by express, and it is delivered within a couple of hours. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: You have got that here, but nobody takes advant¬ 
age of it. 

Sir Darcy Idndsay: I think, if that was adopted in the cities, it might 
be of great use. I do not agree with my Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, when ho says that here locally in Delhi if you send letters 
by "messenger it vdll be cheaper than the present postage. I think, if the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department would consider the 
expediency of encouraging express delivery, there might be some benefit 
from it. 

Mir. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce); In connection 
with the local delivery system, I may say that some time back, some of the 
leading Banks in Madras felt that their expenses for local delivery by 
menus of their own peons were a very heavy charge- Therefore, half a 
dozen Banks met t(\gether and wanted to try a system of common deli¬ 
very, but then, as was pointed out bv Sir Hari Singh Gour, trouble came 
about the monopoly of the Government as carrier. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: It becomes an offence under the Post Office Act. 

An Honourable Member; It is committed. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: As such, we had to give up the idea. But 
we all felt that if we could have a system by which letters could be deli¬ 
very for half an anna postage, we should gladly welcome such an arrange 
ment, and it was with that object that we wished to pool the system of 
sending letters by some private arrangement. In' large commoreial places 
like Bombay and Calcutta, where letters have to be delivered at long 
distances, and simiharly in Madras also, a system by which the letter can 
he carried for half an anna will be useful, and I feel that the post office 
will be sufficiently compensated for the new departure that they would 
make. I eaamestly request the' Honourable Member to try the experi-, 
ment, as suggested in certain localities and see how it works. 
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Mr. M* Maswood Aimad: In this eoimectioii, I would say that I whole- 
Tieartedly support the motion mo'ved by my Honourable friend, Mr* Jog. 

I do not agree with my Honourable friends, Sir Hari Singh Gout and 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. They have suggested that particular areas 
should be selected for this experiment. I want to say that the people 
residing both in rural and urban areas should be given the same faciiities. 
There should not be any dilierential treatment, and my suggestion is that, 
apart from that, I hope the Department wiU gain. If letters are sent as 
a local delivery, for which six pies are suggested, then in that case the 
Department will have little trouble. They do not send this letter by 
rail, not it requires the same system of handling and so there is little 
trouble on the Department. 

Sir, I support this amendment, and I suggest that local area should 
mean the area under one delivery post office—^if the letters are to be 
delivered from the same delivery post office where it has been posted, the 
letter should be treated as a local service letter throughout India. For 
instance, if letters are posted in Bombay to be delivered in Bombay, 
“they should be treated as local service, and, in the same way, if a letter 
is topped in a village post office and if that letter is to be delivered within 
the area of the same post office, then in that case it should be treated 
as a local delivery. Under one post office eight or ten villages come. 
In some cases, under one post office fourteen or twenty villages come. At 
present the rate is one and a quarter anna, and so people do not send 
their letters from one village to another and they prefer to send these 
letters through messengers. If this system is introduced in the villages, 
they will gain much more than they expect in urban areas, because people 
residing in one village vnll use the post office for sending their letters to 
the other villages which are four or five miles away, and by this means 
volume of traffic will increase. I do not agree with my friend that only 
toums should be selected or partieidar areas. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: If my Honourable friend agrees to the principle of local 
service, the details can be left over to the Department* 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: I totally agree with the suggestion, and 1 
wholeheartedly support the motion which is before us. I only disagree 
with the suggestion of my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and my JEriend, 
Mr. Pandya, that local service should mean oidy urban or a particulaar 
place. Bather, local service should mean the area under one post office 
or under one delivery office. 

Furtiaer, I say that the suggestion that, because the experiment is made 
only in small countries, it should not be followed here, is not a sound one. 
My friend should see whether the experiment is good or not, irrespective 
of whether it is a big country or a small coimtry, and if they find that 
these experiments are good, they should not hesitate in accepting them. 
We are following many experiments which were started in England, and 
England is a small country. So this argument about a small coimtry is 
not a sound one. We have followed so many experiment, and what is the 
harm if we follow one more experiment? If it is not a paying system, we 
can change it afterwards. With these words, I support the motion moved 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I also agree with my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
that this local service should not be restricted only to selected towns, but 
■that it should be extended to all urban areas, and, if possible, to rural 
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areas. Of course, there is some difficulty in having these things in rural 
areas, because there the postman comes only twice or thrice a week. The 
words “^IochI service** can apply both to rural and urban areas, but I beg 
to point out this difficulty in regard to rural areas- I do not know whether 
it is so in Bihar, but in Bengal I know village peons go to villages on alter¬ 
nate days, some times three days in a week or two days in a week. It 
will not'be needed there. It is only in big towns and in big villages that 
this is possible, but the sizes of the villages in Bengal ordinarily are 
such that I think it will not at all be profitable to have a loca.1 service 
by means of the post office. It can be sent through a man or one may go- 
himself. So it is not feasible to have this local service in rural area.s, 
unless they are villages only in name, but really towns and such towns we 
have evei’yTvhere. They may not have municipalities and there may be 
no Magistrate or Munsif or Judge, and yet it might be a veiw big place, 
and it may be a mercantile place. There the suggestion of my friend, 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, may be acted upon to some extent, but not wholly; 
but, considering all these things, the letter foi* local servico will be, I am 
sure, very paying in such big cities as Calcutta or Bombay or Poona? and, 

I am sure^ it will be paying even in smaller towns like Burdwan, Midnapore 
or Howrah, where people would send a letter by post to a place which is 
about three miles off instead of sending a man, and this will also be of great 
service to the commercial community and also to professional men like 
medical men and lawyers and tradesmen. That being so, T give my 
wholehearted support to the amendment which has been moved by my 
friend, Mr, Jog. 

Mr. S. Ps Varma; The reason why the Department advise against the 
adoption of this experiment is very clear, and, in fact, the arguments 
advanced by my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, in supporting the motion, 
really give the case away. We started with the idea of the amendment 
proposed by my friend, Mr. Jog, that this local service was to be confined 
to large towns where there is a heavy density of traffic between one part 
of the town and another. In such circumstances, it is possible tO' imagine 
that such a service can be rendered at a fairly low cost, -and that, there¬ 
fore, it may be remunerative to the pest office. Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
wants to extend that service to rural areas where the density^ of traffic 
cannot be very heavy, and any local service, if it is to be attractive, would 
be very expensive to maintain. That is the first argument that a good 
local service is not a cheap service to maintain. The second argument 
against it is that if we have a specially cheap service confined to one 
locality, there is nothing logically to prevent having yet another rate lower 
than the uniform rate for a particular area. We shall then be beginning 
to have a complicated set of distance rates and then I tremble to think 
of what my Mend from Patna would have to pay on a letter that he wants 
to send to Peshawar. Throughout the whole modem history of the Depart¬ 
ment, we have been working on uniform rates. 

Mr. *!>• K. Lahiri ffliandhury (Bengal: Landholders): I did not want 
to interrupt my Honourable friend, but may I ask whether even in those 
countries where they use this system, when they send those letters to- 
different places, there are different rates for different distances. 

Mr. S. P> Varma: I have not been quite able to make out the question, 
of ffiy Honourable friend, but the answer, as far as I can make out, 
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in the affirmative. In those very countries, which the Honourable Sir 
Frank Noyce mentioned by name, the local rates are lower than the rates 
for the transmission of correspondence throughout the country. 

Mr. D, K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: My point is—does the rate vary with 
the distance*^ 


Mr. S. P. Vanaa: I believe, Sir, in the United States of America, for 
oertain classes of postal matter the rates do differ according to the distance 
to be carried 

Sir Harl Singh Gour: That cuts at the very root of your argument. 
Are you aware of it ? 


Mr. S. P. Varma: It supports my argument, Sir! They have a system 
of different rates for different distances. We have not worked on that 
system, and we have a system of uniform rates, irrespective of the distance 
over which :i letter has to be carried or a postcard or telegram has to be 
delivered. That is really the chief argument against specially cheap rates 
for confined areas. As regards the comparison bet’ween India and some 
other countries that were mentioned, it was certainly not the intention *0 
east any reffeetion on the postal organisations of those countries. They 
have got a sy stem that suits them: we have got a system that suits us. 

^ Hari Singh Ck>ur: You have not tried the otiber system. 

Mr. S. P. Vanna: As regards the example of England. I will just sa;; 
one thing. If England charges l^d. in a small country, for her internal 
correspondence, she does not charge more than l|d. for a letter to 
Australia. So, Sir. on the w^hole, the whole system of local service rates 
goes so directly against the system on which the Department has been 
working that Government do not feel justified in embarking on the experi¬ 
ment, especially in the present financial position of the Department. It 
might lead them into a position which, I am sure, the House would regret. 
With these remarks. Sir, I heg to oppose the amendment. 

_ Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I had no intention to speak today, but 1 
should like to impress upon the Honourable Member in charge of the Posts 
and Telegi*aphs Department the desiraoility of exploring Ais system of 
cheap rates for local letters a little more minutely. You follow either the 
English system or the continental system. In England, we have got one 
and a half peimy stamps for every country and every town within tho 
British empire, and, for every place outside the British empii^e, we just put 
a penny extra. That is c simple method, it is quite logical and it works 
very well. If you have differential rates for different countries outside India, 
then, in that case. I think we should follow the system which is prevalent 
in most of the other countries. In most countries in Europe, there you 
will find that they have got differential rates for town deliveries and for 
deliveries inside tlie country. I do not want to fight with my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, because he is simply fighting on sugar-cane 
when the sugar-cane field is not there. (Laughter.) When once we have 
introduced this system of deliveries, then we can discuss the question as 
-to how far it can be extended. As an experimental measure, let it be 
introduced in certain selected big towns, and, after gaining some experience 
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and the financial results, it might be extended further, and this is the 
practice that was adopted in most of the countries in the west, and I wonlj. 
like that that possibility should be further explored. 

Sir, from the speeches delivered today, I find that the post ofl&ce is in 
a hopeless position as regards information. On the floor of the House the 
Honourable Member, who is brought in as expert in post office aSairs, 
said that he did not know the weight of the envelope supplied by the Gov¬ 
ernment. So, without knowing the weight of even their own envelope, 
which they are supplying to tlie public, they come forward to discuss the 
question of weight. It is regrettable that the post office expert shall depend 
upon the Opposition and find that the weight of post office envelopes is ^ 
tola. Again, w^e have the example of other countries where the system ia 
being worked. It was said that they did not kno\^^ Therefore, T request. . . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I would ask my Honourable friend 
whether his information is based on personal Icnowledge. I have, in the 
course of the last few minutes, again made inquiries from my 
Department .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am not refeiring to my Honourable friend, Si(r 
Frank Noyce. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 am asking whether his information 
about local services in Germany is based on his own personal knowledge. 

Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes. It is based on personal knowledge. I have 
used it for many years, I have used it this time when 1 was in Germany, 
and I know this system is in vogue in most countries of Europe. 

What I wanted to impress upon the Government is that the possibility 
of this system should be further explored, and we ought to find outr— 
whether it will be a source of income. I believe that it will not be a 
losing system, because larger numbers of people will be xising this local 
post. With these words, Sir, I beg to support the motion. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I rise to support this motion. In Calcutta, with which 1 
am acquainted, we have to post many letters for people who live m 
Calcutta, as otherwise our costs would be more, and if this system is 
adopted, I am sure, the Government will not lose anything, but they will 
gain something. I know in Calcutta, some years ago, a system was intro¬ 
duced for town deliveries which was known also as the system of hourly 
deliveries. That was quite successful, but unfortunately, with the retrench¬ 
ment, all the peons lost their services an^'J this system was also withdrawn. 
I do not knou' whether the Member in charge of Posts and Telegraphs wiU 
not rather gain if ho decides to introduce this new system of a half anna 
postage for town deliveries and then see after some time whether that wilt 
or will not succeed and whether that will or will not be prosperous to his 
Department. It was known as the town dolivery system, or the hourly 
delivery system,—deliveries being made every hour. 

, Sir Hari Singh Gonr: But the postage was the same. 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen: Of course at that time the postage was not much, not 
Uke the present one. That is what we want to be done, we want the 
Government to renew that experiment again in. Calcutta for, say, three 
months, so that the Government might know whether they are losing or 
gai n i n g in this matter. Any way, they would not lose much if they ulti¬ 
mately found that it was a losing concern, I know that, in some office 
in Calcutta, about one himdred letters are posted in the evening when they 
cannot get hold of peons to go round the whole town of Calcutta for the 
purpose of delivering these letters. 

Hie Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 am not quite sure to what my 
Honourable friend is referring. Is he suggesting that we should put an 
extra half an anna stamp on envelopes to ensure the quicker delivery of 
letters? 

Mr, S, O. Sen: No, no. 

The HonouraWe Sir Fmnk Noyce: Then, if he is suggesting that for 
half an anna we should give ten deliveries of letters a day, that is absolutely 
out of the question. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen: I never suggested hourly deliveries. I suggested they 
should have town deliveries. They should deliver such letters only in the 
town, where they have not to use the railways, but their vans go from one 
Sub-post officef to another in the same town. They can easily deliver 
these letters to the different post offices without any extra cost. Therefore, 
Sir, I support this motion, and I hope the Honourable Member will tary 
the experiment and then come before the House after he has gained some 
.experience, if it does not succeed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is. 

*‘That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1896, after the existing entries under the head * Letters’ the following be 
inserted : 


* A letter for local service.Six pies % ” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Before you proceed, Sir, with the 
business, I would like, on behalf of the Government Benches, to 
ask you whether it would be possible today to sit sufficiently long 
to get the clauses of this Pinance Bill through. I w^ould like to put before 
the House our position in this matter. Honourable Members know perfectly 
well that it is very important—^in fact, I might say almost essential if we are 
i:o proceed regularly—to get the Finance Bill passed before the 31st March. 
We also have another measure—^the salt measure—^whieh it is essential to 
get through before the 31st March. Unfortunately in the next week there 
are several holidays. There are only three effective days, and the Council 
of State will require at least two days for discussing the Finance Bill. If 
we could get all the clauses through, at any rate, this evening, and then 
have a short third reading debate on Tuesday morning, we may have some 
chance of getting both the Finance Bill and the Salt Bill through before 
the 31st March. Therefore, I would request you that we should sit long 
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enough to get the Finance Bill clauses through, and I hope that Honpur- 
able Members will take into account the practical needs of the situation and 
co-operate with us in this attempt. I would also like to remind the 
Honourable Members of the rest of the programme that lies before us. 
We have next to proceed with the tw^o Excise Bills, and if the House 
decides that these Bills should be submitted for consideration by Select 
Committees, that is a course which we should be prepared to accept. Then 
it would be greatly to the convenience of everybody if those Select Com¬ 
mittees could sit during the Easter holidays. Those are the practical consi¬ 
derations that we have to bear in mind if we are to get through the very 
important business that is before the House this Session within a reasonable 
period and without great inconvenience both to Honourable Members and to 
the public. Therefore, I would request you to consider whether you could 
not sit long enough to get the clauses through today. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar; May I point out that while 
we on this side of the House agree with the Honourable the Finance 
Member in the necessity to get through the Finance Bill, wo are very 
much handicapped. Since 9 o’clock this morning, I have been in this 
building along with 14 other Members of the Assembly. This Session has 
been a great strain on many of us. I would only like to point out that, 
although the Members on the Treasury Benches have to devote their time 
to their Departments, some of us have got to stick to these Benches all 
through the debate and look into every proposal that is brought forward by 
every Member of the Treasury Bench. It is no exaggeration to say that 
those Honourable Members, who have taken keen interest in the legislative 
and other work that is brought in this House, are feeling the strain even 
more than any of the Honourable Members individually on the Treasury 
Benches. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to point out to my 
Honourable friend that I have done the same as he has. Like him, T have 
been in the House all day. I am not denying the force of his argument, 
but I think he is doing a little injustice to us on this side of the House 
by thinking that our lot is easier than his. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am sure, I shall have the 
sympathy of Sir Frank Noyce in what I am saying. I can only say that, 
speaking on behalf of my Party, we shall try our level best to finish the 
Finance Bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): What about 
the request of the Finance Member which he made just now? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am coming to that. It will 
’ be really impossible to sit much longer today. In any case, it will cer¬ 
tainly not be possible to finish all the clauses of the Finance Bill today. 

' We do not know how long it will take to finish them. So, I regret very 
much that it will not be possible to sit very much longer today. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask a question about the legal position? 
-May I know whether it is possible to extend the time beyond the 31 Bt 
.March? 
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The Honourable Sir Greorge Schuster: It is very difficult for me to 
^explain shortly the precise position. All I can say is that an irregular and 
difficult position will be created. I cannot say that we have got any parti¬ 
cular device ready for getting over that irregularity. It will lead to a very 
.great inconvenience. * 

Mr* 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilhund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
inadan Sural): May I, Sir, suggest an all-night Session, a practice which 
'we have in the House of Commons, because it is necessary that important 
matters must be got through. It is perfectly true that Honourable Members 
on either side have worked very hard. I do not think there is any 
Member in this House, even if lie is not present in the House right from 
the morning, w^ho is not doing some very useful work. I have been 
writing about 40 letters today in my ovm hand-wTiting to the Members of 
the Assembly in regard to a farewell lunch. I would suggest that we should, 
instead of saying that one Member is more 'worked or less worked than 
.the other, show that we are capable on occasions of sitting up and getting 
through our business. For instance, we have been making more speeches 
than is necessary on certain items. Yet we thought that if it were neces¬ 
sary, the way in which to tire out Honourable Members who wanted to 
.make the same speeches on the same motions was to have an idl-night 
Session. And that is, as I have said, the practice in the House of 
Commons. We adopted it in the past, and I do not see any reason why 
we should not make it a regular practice of the Assembly. I think we 
ought to start it by having an all-night Session today. I was also on the 
same Committee of which my Honourable friend, Mr. ISIiidaliar, liajjpens 
to be a very useful Member. 

Mr, Amar BTatli Dutt: If that proposal is accepted, who will give us 
“^'dinner at eight'’ ? 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy (Dacca Division: Ncn-Muhammadan Bural): While 1 
sympathise with the Government, I am boimd to point out that the Members 
of my Party, who have been 'w^orking from this morning in the Select 
Committee, find it absolutely impossible to continue any further in the 
evening in the House. I quite realise that the fact that we have got two 
holidays coming on very soon complicates the situation. Wliile I entirely 
agree that we must make every effort to finish this Bill by Tuesday- 
next . 

Biwan Baliadnr A. Ramaswaini Mndaliar: With an all-night Session, 
if necessary. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I do not know about that. Having regard to the fact 
that several important amendments have yet to be taken up about book 
^osts and postcards, I do not know how far we will succeed in finishing 
the third reading on Tuesday. I very much hope myself to be able to 
finish all the clauses of the Bill today, but, judging from the progress we 
have made, I do not suppose w^e can do that. I, therefore, think that it 
will not be right to have a prolonged sitting this evening, but- we can 
make our best efforts to finish the whole thing on Tuesday. That is all 1 
.ean say at present. 

Sir Hari Singh Gotir: I should have thought and I think my Honourable 
friends behind me agree that we should co-operate with the Government 
hj every means possible to finish the Finance Bill, so that it is enacted 
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into law before the end of this month. The circumstances of this year are 
very exceptional, and, as the Honourable the Finance Member pointed out, 
the next two days are holidays, and the alternative of the suggestions made 
by my friends on the right is that, if we sarcrihce one of these holidays 
and sit here to finish this Finance Bill, then there would be no necessity 
of sitting late today. Otherwise, there must be no other alternative. I 
do not know whether the Honourable the Finance Member has any 
objection to sit tomorrow or some other day, that is one of these days 
during the holidays. I understand that some Select Committee meetings 
are taking place during these holidays, but the matter is a matter of 
detail and can be left to your judgment. .It is, however, agreed on all sides 
that we should be very anxious to finish the Finance Bill, not only all the 
clauses, but the third reading of it, so as to give the Government sufficient 
time to take it to another place and enact the Bill before the close of the 
year. Two suggestions have been made by my Honourable friends here- 
that we go on sitting now or have a little respite and refreshment and meet 
again after dinner. I happen to know that one of your predecessors sat 
one day very late, I think it was about till 10-30 p.m. 

An Honourable Member: No, the present President also sat late last 
year. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: If we can finish the clauses tonight, 1 should 
certainly assist the Government in doing so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): What the 
Chair desires to know as a practical suggestion is whether the House would 
like to continue the sitting today until the Bill is finished or whether they 
would like to sit tonight and finish the Bill. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I wish to submit .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Chair 
must have the views of the Leaders of Parties. There is no use of every 
individual Member getting up and making a suggestion. The practical 
suggestion, so far as today is concerned, is, either that we continue now 
and sit until the Bill is finished or until a specified hour. It might be 
one of the two. We may adjourn now and meet again after dinner and 
continue till the Bill is finished or sit till a particular hour. The Chair would 
like to know what the Independent Party thinks. 

Diwan Bahadur A, Eamaswami Mudaliar: Neither alternative would 
be acceiptable now, but we have no objection to sit late on Tuesday night. 

Mr. K. d. Neogy: I agree with Mr. Mudaliar. 

Sir Iieslie Hudson (Bombay: European): We are quite prepared to 
continue to sit how till 8 p.m. or after dinner. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): There is no 
unanimity. The two- principal Parties are not agreeable "to this course 
The" Chair does not wish to force a night sitting or sit until the. Bill Is 
'finished without due notice. In any case, we might go on for half an 
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hour today and the Chair would suggest that on Tuesday we might begin 
our sitting at ten o'clock and finish the Bill on that day, and, if necessary, 
have a night sitting to finish the Bill. The House ought to recognise that 
position. 

Mr, H. P, Mody (Bombay Miilowners' Association; Lidian Commerce): 
My submission with regard to that matter is that, whatever you arrange, 
you should allow us one full day for the third reading stage of the Bill, 
because there are many of us who have not spoken on the Finance Bill 
at all and who have important observations to submit to the House, 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhara Chetty): How that 
the House knows the programme, Honourable Members can regulate their 
speeches and their motions accordingly. In any ease, we will go on for 
half an hour more today, and, on Tuesday, we begin at ten o'clock, and 
either continuously sit the whole day until we finish the Bill including the 
third reading, or, if necessary, meet after dinner and sit until the Bill 
is finished. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, wanted 
full day'’ for third rea<fing, I hope it will be nearly 24 hours. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Hath Dntt: Sir, I beg to move: 

in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 18^, for the entries under the head "Postcards^ the following be substituted i 

* Single ...... Two pies. 

Reply ... • . . Four pies \ ” 

This is a little less than what the price of the postcard formerly was, 

and if I have reduced the price of postcards to that extent, it is because 
T feel that the prices have gone down so much lower in level that people 
must have relief in this direction in the same ratio as the price of 
agricultural produce has gone down. I think, within the last forty or 
fifty years, no one purchased food grains at the price at which it is 
available at the present moment. The price of paddy^-in H^al was 
Es. four per maund, wliile it is now less than a rupee in many places. 
That is, the prices have gone down to one-fourth, and, therefore, I submit, 
why should not the postal charges go down ? Am I imderstand that 
it is the Government servants alone who are enjoy iEe benefit of the 
rise in prices during the War time and. continue to enjoy the same even 
now in spite of the low IbygI of prices fiat is to be found in the country 
at the.present moment? It is known to every one of us that the income 
of ail professional men has gone down by 50 per cent, and 60 per cent. 
I mean the lawyers and medical men and traders have been ruined in 
several places, and agriculturists are going without food. Am I to under¬ 
stand that all these millions of my countrymen exist for the few people 
who have entered the sacred field of Government service and that we 
exist for them and that we are to supply them the same rate of high 
salaries, and ourselves go on starving. Some feel the difficulty of having 
retrenchment in their salaries, but not to the extent of what I would 
say has been the fall in the price of commodities. Those whose salaries 
I want to reduce are the men who are most benefited by this reduction 
in the price of foodstuffs. And knowing human nature, as we do, I believe, 
even you, Sir, will not agree to a 10 or 15 or 20 per cent. cut. That 
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is human nature, not to speak of those whc have power in their hands. 
Sir, I think I should not be long in my speech, because I find several 
people are going away, and it is better that we go to vote on this very 
important amendment about postcards which affects the poorest of our 
countrymen. And I can assure my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, 
that there is every likelihood of some increase if we reduce the price of 
postcards to two pies; at any rate, even if there is no increase, it will 
surely pay its way, because there will be an enormous increase in the 
use of postcards. People have now got to be careful about writing 
letters in a postcard which is worth three pice which probably brings 
them more than one seer of rice or one seer of wheat with which they 
can feed their wives and children for a whole day. I beg to submit, Sir, that 
it is not a Utopia that I am hoping for when T am asking for this 
reduction. 

Mr- S. 0. Mitra: Is it two pice or two pies for a postcard? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Two pies, that is, three ]>ns(-carcls for half an 
anna. (Laughter.) There is nothing to liiugli nt. 1 renuunher, Sir, in 
your own Presidency, when T was there for about n year, none in my 
family would take the curd that was being sold by the low class goalas 
who would come to our houses but myself, and they used to sell us one 
pie worth for my use and it was more than enough. So, Sir, T submit 
that this should not appear to my friends to bo unacceptable. T think 
ihey should vote for it, and Government should remain neutral, if not 
support us. Sir, I move, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhana Chetty): Amend¬ 
ment moved: 

‘That in Schedule I to the Bilk in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Pos 
"Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head 'PoHcards*' the following ho substituted 

‘Single . ... ... Two pies. 

Reply.Four pies’. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I support this amendment, but on entirel 
different grounds, i.e., in the interest of my eyes. Since the time th 
rates were increased, people began to write first horizoniJally with blac 
ink, then vertically with red ink and now they have commenced i.o writ 
at an angle of 45 degrees with blue or violet ink. I think it is cxceec 
ingly diSlculfi to read these letters, because people want to get the bei 
of their nine pies which they spend on their postcards and they wish i 
write three times, once vertically, then horizontally, and then ai< an ang 
of 45 degrees. Therefore, in the interest of the eyes of the people, 
support this motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I am glad that my Honourable frien 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has more sympathy for the poorer classes of tl: 
country than I have. I gave an amendment for three pies, and now n 
Honourable Mend wants two pies. I do not say he had given notice f 
this amendment to get priority. T am sorry that T cannot support hii 
because in my opinion, it is not workable." It will be very difficult.! 
thie Department, and it will be very difficult for the village 
“too, because in the villages now-a-days pice are being used, a 
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not pies. So, it will be difficult to introduce the pie system there, 
which is not a good system, and it will be difficult to keep these smaller 
coins like pies. So, I think, it is not workable, and I oppose it. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: Sir, I have only to add to the objec¬ 
tions that my Honourable friend, IVilr. Maswood Ahmad, has brought against 
this proposal the further objection that it would cost 1,58 lakhs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

• “That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head "Postcards' the following be substituted ; 

‘ Single ........ Two pies. 

Bepiy • . .... . . Four pies’. ” 

The motion' was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head "Postcards' the following be substituted ; 

* Single.Three pies. 

Reply ........ Half an anna 

I shall not make any speech on this, because I find that my Honour¬ 
able friends are in a hurry to go. Sir, I am sorry Government have 
brought forward this Finance Bill so late in this month that we cannot 
do justice to it and discuss all the items, because we have to pass it 
before the 81st March. It is a gieat grievance of ours, and Government 
could have placed this Bill for discussion much before Ihe other Bills 
which we have discussed. It is very difficult to give arguments in these 
circumstances specially when we are busy from 10, and some from 9 in 
the morning. & I move this amendment without making any speech. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act. 1898, for the entries under the head "Postcards'^ the following be substituted : 

* Single.. Three pies. 

Reply ..... ... Half an anna 

The Honourable Sir Rank Hoyce: Sir, the loss in this case is estimated 
at 1,29 lakhs on the assumption that there will be a 15 per cent, increase 
in traffic. I think the exposition of the financial conditions of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, which I placed before the House this after- 
noori, shows that we are not in a position to incur that loss. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill„ in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head "Postcards' the following he substituted : 


‘ Single.Three pies. 

Reply . ....... . Half an anna 


The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Tost. 
Ojffice Act, 1898, for the entries under the head 'Postcards,^ the following be substituted: 

' Single .... . * . . . Half an anna. 

Reply.. , . On© anna’.** 

In this connection, I want to submit that this is a point which should 
be considered by my Honourable friend there. My Honourable friend, Sir 
Frank Noyce, said that he had got sympathy for the poorer classes and he 
really wanted to decrease the rate for postcards. The amendments which 
have been lost would have improved the system if they had been accepted; 
but this amendment is really a kind of necessity. We know in what con¬ 
dition the villages now-a-days are—^it is unnecessary to place that before my- 
Honourable friends. It is the postcard which is used by the poorer classes 
of the people. Now, the time has come when the Government themselves 
have reduced the rates for envelopes and letters, and they should, therefore, 
reduce the rates for postcards also. In the past, they did great injustice to 
the poor man using the postcard. When I come to amendment No, 34, 

I shall quote some other thing, but here I want only to remind the Govern¬ 
ment that they have done great injustice .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Nos. 32 and 
33 are the same as this, is it not? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have moved No. 29 at present: The others 
are for a reply postcard for five pice, and that will come later on, and, at 
that time, you will agree. Sir, that it is admissible and I can move that 
also. 

Now, I only want to remind my Honourable friend that when the sur¬ 
charge was imposed on’different articles, it was for 26 per cent, only; but, 
on the poor man’s postcard, they put the surcharge at SO per cent. I 
cannot understand really why they have no sympathy, rather why thej 
are so hard on the poor man who uses postcards. In the income-tax anc 
on other articles in the Tariff Act, you will find that the surcharge was onlj 
25 per cent, in those days—^whether you call it surcharge or increase, it doei 
not matter, the result is the same—^but the price of the postcard was pu 
up from two to three pice, and my Honourable friend has already realise* 
a very high rate: the argument at that time was that it would not b 
practicable to raise it by 25 per cent, as it would work out to 2| pice an 
it would not be practicable to sell them at that rate. But I say, you ha'v 
raised it by 50 per cent, and got it from these poor people, and now tb 
time has come when you must consider the matter and give up this su 
charge on the postcard at least and fix the rate at half anna single and or 
anna reply. There is no question about your losing anything. You ha'^ 
already realised from the people 50 per cent, more in the past two year 
and the time has now come when you should give up that amount and i 
the rate at half an anna. I think this amendment should be accepted, 
admit that we cannot carry any amendment in this House, because o 
attendance is thin: our troubles are well known to all Honourable Memb€ 
in this House, and so I really want that my Honourable friend, Sir Fra 
Noyce, must consider this point that when they have taken an extra 25 j 
cent, over and above 25 per cent, surcharge on postcards, during the pj 
two years, they have no justification for continuing it again for years a 
years. Eeally if he has got any sympathy for the poor classes in this coun 
and the poor villagers who really use these cards, is it not justifiable 
reduce the rate from three pice to two pice ? With these words, I move. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShaamuiJiatn C^etty): A^i^ndmeni 
moved: ' * 

r\rc Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 

Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ^Poetcards’ the following be substituted : 

* Single ^ Half an amm. 

Keply.One annei ^ ** 

Pandit Satyendra Hath. Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Kural): Sir, I beg to support the amendment, knowing full well that we have^ 
veiy little hope of success. It has been our common experience that wes.. 
cannot pass any amendment, in fact, any measure, if Government willj 
otherwise. Still we have to do our duty—Government have made Vedantins 
of us—^we are only to do our duty with no eye to the results likely to be 
archie ved. 

In the very beginning, I should point out that this discussion has been" 
taken up at a very unusual hour, but I hope that that will be no reason' 
why the subject should be treated lightly. I should point out that this 
is the most important of all the amendments relating to postal rates. (Hear, 
hear.) The complaint against the enhanced rates of postage is universal. 
The Honourable the Finance Member will perhaps at once come upon us 
with the argument that there will be a loss of revenue to the tune of 56 lakhs, 
or perhaps a little above that amount. But I do not see why he should 
worry himself about the loss of revenue when a single stroke of the pen 
can bring him lakhs and crores—^I do not see why he should bother himself 
about these figures. I can at once give him some 20 lakhs if he is pleased 
to accept it, as I have been proposing every year, provided he is prepared- 
to levy a heavy and prohibitive duty on vegetable ghee. I single it out 
of many other subjects, because that is a subject which has been discussed 
in this House on more than one occasion. There are lots of other thinga 
which can bring him lakhs and crores in this way. He may order an dl 
round retrenchment of five or ten per cent of salaries, and that will bring, 
him crores. Government should not grudge a loss of revenue of 56 lakhs,, 
because it is a very important subject. I do not agree with my esteemed, 
friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, that the Postal Department is a commercial 
Department. I think it has been held by many Honourable Members 
charge of this Department, as well as by various Commissions, that it is 
Departrnent of public utility. That being the position, I do not think thafi^ 
the loss of a sniall revenue is of much importance in this matter. And,J 
where is the certainty that there will be a loss to the tune of 56 lakhs 
We were told last year by Sir Frank Noyce that they do not keep any 
separate returns for postcards: the question is mixed up with so many, 
subjects—^there are cards of private manufacture—^that no legitimate con-‘ 
elusion can be arrived at on the basis of these figures. I think the revenue 
of the Postal Department as a whole should be considered, and our inter-,* 
pretation of the figures of postal income is that the law of diminishing 
returns has begun to operate in the Postal Department. The income is 
going down with the increase of postal rates. That is our interpretation of, 
the postal figures when they are taken as a whole. 

There is only one point which I should like to impress upon Honour-^ 
able Members. I would make a pathetic appeal to the Honourable 
Sfember. It* is almost certain that the present Assembly is going to be 
dissolved shortly. "With what face can we return to our constituency- 
il we cannot achieve even a single point during our whole career. ^ There-' 
fore, I appeal to my friends that we should gain this point, so that 
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may show our face to our countrymen. With these words, Sir, I support 
the amendment. 

3W!r. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, it is after a 
long time that I venture to stand up in this Housq to support the motion 
that is now before us, I am one of those who would not like to stand 
iii the w^ay of the business of the House being proceeded with, but, today, 
in standing up on the floor of the House to speak on this motion, I do so 
with the utmost confidence that the Honourable the Finance Member, in 
making the calculations he has made in regard to the loss of 56 lakhs, 
was not quite accurate. I shall presently explain the reason, Sir. Very 
recently,—to our deep sorrow we do not find our old and dear friend, Sir 
Thomas Ryan, on the floor of the House today,—^very recently I had 
occasion to discuss this question in his private chamber, and I asked him 
whether the value of the postcard could be reduced to two pice. I took 
down the figures for the year when postcards wore sold at two pice. I 
also took down the figures of the traffic, and also the present rat© of trajffic 
from him, and I gathered from him that his whole idea of the loss of 56 
lakhs was calculated on the basis of a less of ten per cent traffic. I, 
however, found on calculation that when the postcard was se)ld at two- 
pico, the traffic was increased by 30 per cent. I hjipve not bronglit those 
figures with me,—^because I did not expect that this debate; would come 
•on today,—^but I have got the figures with me relating to the sale of post- 
•cards in the year 1929, and also in the year 1932-83^. If 1 could produce 
•these figures, the House would have appt^eeiated the fact tliat the loss of 
66 lakhs which was based on the loss of traffic often per cent is not 
correct. On the other hand, the traffic will be increased by 30 per cent, 
and not by ten per cent. Now, the question that arises is this. When 
•the.price of the postcard was raised from two pice to three pice, who- was 
responsible for this loss in traffic, which, in other words, means loss of 
service to ^o many people? Sir, today, owing to the tirade depression, if 
even a single officer is retrenched, it means that the whole family will 
starve, and we are told from very high quarters that it is only as a lesult 
of the increase in traffic that Government would be able to keep the staff 
in service. If that be the position, under whose inspiration did Govern¬ 
ment take this measure of raising the price of the postcard from two pice 
to three pice? There was no justification at all for it. When this pro¬ 
posal to raise the price of the postcard from two pice to three piee was 
made, very vehement opposition was raised from this side of the House, 
but all that opposition was to no purpose. The Honourable Member turned 
a deaf ear to all our pleadings and arguments, and today we find that, h} 
raising the price of the postcard from two pice to three pice, the traffic 
has fallen by 30 per cent. 

Now, if Government could undergo this kind of loss for these iwo loni 
years, why should they hot take the risk of a loss of 80 lakhs for anothe 
year? My point is,, if they fix up the price of postcards at two pice 
the loss will be not 66 lakhs, but it will be 30 lakhs. I have calculate 
the figure, and I can tell the House that my calculation is correct, an 
the Honourable Member in charge will not be’ able to contradict me then 
1 am quite convinced thab in two years' time our traffic will be increase 
by 30 per cent. If that is so, the question is whether, the Government wi 

prepared ,to undei^o the loss of 60 lakhs in two years or not, and * 
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b\ these 60 lakhs, you can feed the poor people, if you can satisfy 36U 
raillions of Indians, you can get really the blessings of all those who will 
be serving under you. Sir, very recently I received a telegram from my 
district to the effect that fifty clerks including postmen were going to be 
retrenched. I at once brought the matter to the notice of the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, and I am glad to say that he very 
sympathetically took up the matter and sent a wire to the Provinci^ 
Government to look into this matter, and he has already taken the case 
in his own hands. 

Now, Sir, if we can increase the traffic in the Postal Department, that 
will be the only solution to feed these poor people, and, at the same, 
help the public. The public will get the postcard at two pice, w^hile the 
traffic will be increased by 30 per cent which w’ill go to maintain ail those 
officials who are working in the Postal Department. With these words, 
Sir, I stron|fly support the motion before the House. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sic Bro|endra Hitter (Leader of the House): With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course 
of Government business in the ensuing week. It is hoped to conclude the 
Finance Bill and the Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending*) Bill on 
Tuesday, the 27th, whereafter the next business mil be certain Supple¬ 
mentary Estimates followed by motions for reference to Select Committee 
of the Bills to impose excises on matches and sugar. On the conclusion 
of thes (3 motions, the House will take up the consideration of the Indian 
Stf^tes (Protection) BUI, as reported by Select Committee. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
27fch March, 1934. * 
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.The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Ten of the Clock, ]Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

IljEraENCHMEKT ON COMMrNJJL BaSIS IN THE POSTAL AND HaILWAY ]Ma1L 

, Service, Punjab Circxe. 

549. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether thei^e is any order to the effect that retrenchment in the Postal 
and Railway Mail Service, Punjab Circle, should be made on communal 
basis? If so, are there any further orders that, due to communal basis, 
officials with less than thirty years’ service may be retrenched in *cas© no 
ofhcial with thirty years or more service is available in any particular 
community ? 

^ If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, are Government pre¬ 
pared to issue instructions to the Postal Authorities in the Punjab Circle 
to retrench officials according to seniority of service and not on communal 
basis ? 

(r) Are Government aware that in the Punjab Postal and Railway Mail 
Service Circle, Sikh officials with less than thirtv years’ service are being 
retrenched and that officials of other communities with much more than 
thirty years’ service are not affected? 

(d) In case retrenchment is made on a communal basis, are such offioiala 
of the minority community, especially Sikhs, affected who do not oven 
complete thirty years of service? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There are no speciai^ orders ct 
retrenchment applicable to the Punjab Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Circle but the general orders of Government are being followed there as else- 
wliere and are as explained in the reply given by the Honourable Sir 
Pfarry Haig to fa) of Mr. Muhamm^ An-war-uI-Azim’s starred 

qxiestion No, 439 in this House on the 21st February, 1933. According 
to these orders, when no official of a particular community having at 
least 80 vears’ service is available, it is permissible to retrench one of 
that community having less service, in preference to officials of other 
comm unities with lonsrer «?ervice, so as to maintain the ratio between 
the vftrious communities which existed before the retrenchment, 

(h) Does not arise. 

((*) Government have no precise information, but the occurrence of 
such eases is not improbable, as the Honourable Member will see from 
the reply given to part (a). 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to my reply to parts (a) and 
(c). 

A 
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OVBBHAULIKO OF THE AkOH^OLOGIO.AX. OaLLERIES OF THE INDIAN MUSEHM, 

Calcutta. 

550. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government please state: 

(a) whether the archceological galleries of the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, w^ere re-arranged by Eai Kama Prasad Chanda 
Bahadur, the late Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, with the approval of Sir John Marshall who was 
then Director-General of Archseology in India; 

(b) whether it is a fact that the same galleries are again being 

overhauled? If so, whether and when the present scheme 
of re-arrangement was submitted to and approved by the 
present Director-General of Archaeology; 

(c) what was the urgent necessity for overhauling these galleries 

within such a short period of time and also when the 
Government of India have not yet tided over their present 
financial stringency: and 

(d) how far the Muslim gallery has been added to or otherwise 

improved upon? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (n) and (b). Mr. Chanda rc-arrangod oTily two 
galleries dealing with Ithe Hindu *a.nd Buddhist periods and organised 
one gallery of exhibits of the Muslim period. The remaining two 
galleries, the Gandhara and pre-liistorie galleries have been ro-arranged 
since under tlie instructions of the present Director General of Archseo- 
logy. 

(c) This was necessarv in the interests of visitors and st\ulonts as well 
as of the exhibits and has been accomplished wiidiin the departmental 
budget. 

(d) No important additions have been made. 

Proposal to increase the Overseas Pay and other .Allowances 

OF THE Members of the Imperial Services with a Non-Asiatic 

Domicile, 

551. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any recommendations have been made to the Secretary of State 
for India to increase the overseas pay and other allowances given to 
members of the Imperial Services with a non-Asiatic domicile? Has any 
proposal to increase such allowances been recently considered by Govern¬ 
ment, and, if so, with what result? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India have 
recently forwarded to the Secretary of State their recommendations in 
regard to the pay of future entrants to the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police, but I regret I am unable to dis/j\ose their nature. 

Disbursement of Salaries to the Employees in the Railway Offices 

in Burma. 

552. ♦ Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that many 
departments in the railway offices in Burma do not disburse the salaries 
of their employees till the 10th or 12th of the month following the one 
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for which the salaiw is earner^ and, if so, do they propose to issue instruc- 
i:ions that the salaries be paid on the 2nd or 3rd of every month as is 
done in other branches of the service? 

(b) On what date are the tvages due to workmen in railway and public 
works and other workshops belonging to Government paid? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the question of paying all 
workmen’s wages weekly, or fortnightly,, as recommended by the Mojsd 
Commission on Pactory Labour? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) Government understand that the position in the 
Burma Eailways is at present generally as stated in the Honourable 
Member’s question but the question of earlier payment presents serious 
difh(*iillieL as 25,OOC> employees scattered over 2,0<}(3 miles of line are 
involved. The Agent reports that it would be impracticable to pay 
salaries within 2nd or 3rd of the month without very considerable extra 
expense but he is endeavouring to devise means to pay the staff within 
a week of the period for which the salary is earned. This is what other 
Eailways are also attempting to do, 

(h) The date of payment of wages to workmen employed on railways, 
Public Works and in other Government workshops is not fixed. The general 
practice} is to make payments as soon as possible after the end of tlie wage 
period. 

(c) The recommendation of the Eoyal Commission on Labour is under 
the consideration of the Government of India, who expect to roach a 
•decision shortly. 

Defects in oebtain Qu-aetess on the Ferozshah Eoab, New Delhi. 

553. * Pandit Satyendra Nath. Sen: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Central Block (No. C) of No. 13, Ferozshah Eoad, is north-faced and is 
closed on the east as well as on the west ? 

(b) Are Government aware that solar rays cannot and do not enter any 
of the bed-rooms in that quarter and that those rooms are perpetaaliy 

-cold throughout the year? 

(c) Have Government ever consulted medical opinion as to whether 
such a quarter is worthy for human habitation during the winter seaspa? 

(d) Are Government aware that the position of Blocks (B) and (D) ia 
also the same as that of (0), except that one of the bed-rooms in each has 
got a window on one of the sides? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider whether Blocks Nos. (B) and 
,(D) vdll be greatly improved if Block No. (C) is demolished? 

(/) Is it a fact that several new quarters facing north are being con¬ 
structed? If so, w'ill they contain any Block of the type of 13 (C) Feroz¬ 
shah Eoad? 

The Honourable Sir Prank-Noyce: (a) No. 13C, Ferozshah Eoad faces 
north west and is open to the south east, but is closed on the other 
two sides, being the central quarter of a block of three. 

(h) There is only one bedroom in this quarter, and the verandahs on 
the north west and south east protecting this room open to the sun during 
the day. , . . . 

(c) No. 

A 2 
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(d) Yes, 

(xO No. 

(/) Several of the new quarters under construction face in the same 
direction as No. 13(C), T’erozshah Eoad. The answer to the second part 
of the question is in the negative. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I have,been told that the quarter faces 
north west. If it is not fully north facing, is it not sufficiently north 
facing to preclude the sun’s rays from entering the bed rooms? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I have no Imowleclge of the particular 
quarter, but I understand th«at my Honourable friend is speaking from 
personal experience. I only hope that next year he will got a quarter 
which suits him better than this one. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is the Honourable Member aware that 
north facing houses, especially when they arc closed on all other directions, 
are verv much condemned by the Hindu Shnstras and customs (Laughter), 
althougli they are sanctioned by western engineering based on modern 
science? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I am sorry that this quarter was 
sited in such a way as to be repugnant to Hindu thought. (Laughter.) 
As I have said, I hope that my Honourable friend will got a better quarter 
next cold weather. 

Mr. D, K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Who was the engineer Avho designed these 
quarters ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce; I should have to ask for notice 
of this question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that an orthodox 
Member of this House, Mr .Amar Nath Dutt, was an inmuto of this 
quarter two years ago? (Laughter.) 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: I am not orthodox. (Laughter.) 

Absehoh of a Shed oh the Platform of the Hardwab Kailway 

Statiok. 

554. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware that 
Hardwar is a famous place of pilgrimage for the Hindus and that it is 
attended by a very large number of pilgrims generally accompanied by 
ladies and children, and mostly travelling third class ? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is no shed on the platform for those passengers ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the pathway is a sloping one ? 

(d) Was there any representation made by Sri Ganga Sabha to the 
railway authorities on behalf of the pilgrims regarding the aforesaid 
.grievances? If so, what was the reply? 

(e) What is the annual income (net and gross) from that station? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) Yes. 

(h\ to (e), I am obtaining the information and will lay a reply o* 
the table in due course. 
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Deof in iJHE Income-tax Retenxjb of the* United Provinces. 

555 . *Mr. Muliaxamad. Azliar Ali: (a) Wiil Government please state 
■whether there was a great drop in the income-tax revenue of the United 
Provinces during the year ending 31st March, 1933 ? 

(5) What was the amount of tax left uncollected at the close of the 
year and how does it differ from the arrears of the previous year ? 

(c) What was the number of cases that could not be disposed of within 
the year, and what was the amount of tax thus remaining unassessed ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply which I gave to Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad *s question 
No. 512 on the 19th March, 1934. 

Kepavment of certain Government of India Loans. 

556 . *Mr, Sitahanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government be pleased lo 
state the month and date of repayment of the following Government of 
India loans? 

(i) 5 per cent, of 1925—29 repayable in 1935, 

(ii) 4i per cent, of 1928 repayable in 1934, 

(iii) per cent, of 1931 repayable in 1935, 

(iv) 5J per cent, of 1932 repayable in 1938—40, and 

(v) 5 per cent, of 1932 repayable in 1940—48. 

(b) Are Government bound to repay the loans pn the dates mentioned, 
-and can the security-holders enforce payment on the date when repay¬ 
ment is due? ‘ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 

Member to the “Return of the Rupee Debt of the Government of India*' 
which is published monthly in the Gazette of India by the Controller of 
the Currency. 

(b) The column of that return headed “Conditions of Repayment’' sets 
out the dates on which Government are bound to repay each of these 
loans, and also the conditions on which in certain cases Government have 
the option of earlier repayment. 

ESTARIilSHMENT OF MOTOB BuS SERVICES BY THE RAILWAYS. 

557. ♦Sir Barcy Lindsay: (a) Will Government bp pleased to state 
which rail’way companies, if any, have taken advantage of the powers 
granted under the Railways (Amendment) Bill of 1933 and established 
passenger motor services in connection with their railways? 

(b) Have the Railway Board sanctioned any motor bus service to run 
in connection with any State-managed Railway or have they any such 
sanction in contemplation? 

(c) Has the. attention of Government been drawn to recent reports of 
motor bus accidents, entailing a heavy loss of life which are showing 
an alarming increase? 

(d) Will Government please state whether there is any Act in force 
•which r€q[uires passenger carriers on land to meet claims for injm*y and 
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loss ©f life? If not, are Government prepared to recommend to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and Local Boards the importance of making it a 
condition of licence that by means of third party insurance, or otherwise, 
payments will be made for injury or loss of life due to accidents? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: {a) None. 

{h) No. 

(c') The control of motor vehicles is a provincial subject. The Govern¬ 
ment of India do not receive reports of road accidents and have no 
information regarding the number of such accidents beyond what appears 
in the daily Press. 

(d) There is no specific provision in any Act. Under the provisions 
of section 11 of the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914, Ijocal Governments 
have powers to make rules in this behah. 

The Government of India have already drawn the attention of Local 
Governments to the desirability of such rnlcs. So far, only the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay who have recently amended their Ihiblio Conveyance 
(Motor Vehicles’) Eulcs, 1922, in this respect, have acted upcai the sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government bo ])leased to say whether 
any railways are actively considering the question of establishing passenger 
motor service ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Not as far as 1 am a^varo. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Are Government aware that in llangoon there 
is a regulation which requires the insurance of motor buses against third 
party risks? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: No, I am aware only of rogulationB by the Government 
of Bombay, 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are Government aw^aro ihui. the Eoliilkund and 
Kumaon Railway ran motor service between ICaihgodum and Naini Tal, 
but gave it up afterwards on account of competition ? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: That must be past history. T am not p(‘rsonal]y aware 
of it. 

Mr. G'Uya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact when the Railways (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill was under discussion, the case of the Government" was that 
certain railways were losing a lot of money on account of motor bus com¬ 
petition, and, therefore, it was necessary "to pass that ])iece of legislation 
sk an urgent measure ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe that was one of the reasons adduced for the 
legislation, but Indian legislation affected only a small number of companies 
in India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Siugh: How many of those in whose interest this 
legislation was undertaken have taken to running motor services? 

Mr. P^. R. Rau; As I have already said, none have yet made any re¬ 
presentations to the Government of India* on the subject. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Smgh: Then where was the urgency of the measure ? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Were there any representations from those Com¬ 
pany-managed Eaiiways even before the Government took the initiative in 
regard to this legislation? 


^ Mr. P. E. Ban: There were certain representations received from cer¬ 
tain Companies, but I am not sure whether these Companies were amongst 
those who made representations. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: !May we take it that all those Companies who asked 
the Government to enact this legislation are not no\v taking advantage of 
that Act ? 

Mr, P. B. Ban: There W'ere certain Companies that asked Government 
to take up this legislation, but almost all were subject to parliamentary 
legislation, and the amending Act of 19B3 did not give them any special 
privileges. 


SURPLTTS OUT OF THE SaLT AbBITIOHAL IMPORT DUTY. 

558. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the amount that will be available as surplus in the hands of 

the Central Government out of the salt additional import 
duty at the end of the current financial year 1933-34; 

(b) the share that has been contributed by Bengal in the above 

surplus; 

(c) wi^hether Government are prepared to utilise Bengal's share of 

the above surplus, at least for the development of the salt 
industry m Bengal immediately; 

whether, in the event of the reply to part (c) being in the affir¬ 
mative, Government propose to consider the desirability of 
keeping the surplus fund in their hands instead of allocating 
it to the Local Government; 

(e) wiiether any scheme has been suggested by the Local Govern¬ 
ment since the publication of the last Salt Committee Ee- 
port, to start the salt development work in Bengal imme¬ 
diately, and, if so, of wdiat nature, and 

(/) whether Government are prepared to give the Salt Industry 
Committee an opportunity to discuss such a scheme before 
it is actually laimehed into operation? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) As nearly as may be estimat¬ 
ed, the amount in hand at the end of the financial rear 1938-34, will be 
Es. 2,57,950. 

(h) Adopting the basis that was follow'ed for the distribution of seven- 
eighths of the additional import duty to the Provinces, Bengal may be 
taken to have contributed Es. 1,03,600 to this total. 

(c) and (d). The Government propose to consider the question of 
devoting a portion of the surplus in their hands to measures lor the eii- 
eouragement of the salt industry in Bengal, and the question as to the 
best method of so utilizing the funds, wiien they are in possession of the 
views of the Assembly as reflected in discussions on the motions for the 
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consideration and passing of tlio Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill which 
is now before the House. 

(e) The answer is in the negative. 

(/) I should prefer to consider this point when the subjects of parts 
(c) and (d) of the question come under the consideration of Government. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do Government propose, in connection with the 
Additional Import Duty Act, to bring in the Kesolution tliat was adopted 
in connection with that Bill for consideration ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Wo have nob contomplatod that 
in preparing the business for this Session. We consider that the discus¬ 
sion on the Additional Import Duty Bill will give Honourable Members 
every opportunity of expressing views on that subject. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Are not the Government of India a\varo Lhsit the spirit 

of this Eesolution has not been acted ^^) to at least ])y iho l-lengal Gov¬ 

ernment—spending the money for the encouragement of the mauiil'acture 
of salt ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my T-Tononral>le friend, 
the Government and myself are all quite aware of ^\il{lt has liap])encd 
since this measure w'as passed, and it is quite clear that iho Bcaigal Gov¬ 
ernment have not acted in accordance with the views ihtxi Inivo Ixhmi ex¬ 
pressed by this House, but my Plonourable friend is also u\va,rc‘. that 
w’^e have no means of dictating the use to which ihis moiuw should be 
put. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact that in the Fonrih K('port of the 

Salt Committee which has been circulated rocenUy to Momlx^i’s of this 

House, there are certain suggestions wiiich virtually amoinit to a varhition 
in the terms of the Eesolution that was adopted in 1931 ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 should be glad if my Honour¬ 
able friend would make the implications of his question more prc^ciso. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Honourable Member stated that ho lias no in¬ 
tention of bringing up the Eesolution before the House in connootion with 
the Bill for consideration. I suggest that, according to the present posi¬ 
tion of the Government, the terms of that Eesolution have got to bo varied, 
and is it the intention of Government to vary the terms of that Ecsolu- 
tion without giving this House an opportunity of reconsidering those terms ? 

The Honourable Six George Schuster: Again I would ask my Honourable 
.friend to explain to me precisely in what way he arrives at his conclusion ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I do not know whether any long statement would 
be justified now. I might reserve the question for tomorrow when I 
have an amendment on this question; but with reference to the answer 
given by the Honourable Member to part (a) of the question, may I know 
how much of this amount has been spent in the development of Northern 
India salt resources, particularly Khewra, and with what result. 
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The Honoiuabie Sir G^rge Sckuster: I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question. I cannot tell my Honourable Mend oE hand exactly 
how much of that one-eighth reserve has been spent at HhewTa. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member in a position to state as 
to whether the expectations, that were held out in respect of the develop¬ 
ment of these Northern India salt resources, particularly for the benefit 
of the markets of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal and Assam^ have been 
realised to any appreciable extent? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We are not yet in a position to 
say. We have not yet put to the test in the market the fine white crushed 
salt produced at Khewra, because the machinery for producing that is 
not yet properly in operation. We have not tested out that particular 
quality of salt in the Bengal market, but in the meanwhile the price of 
salt, owing to the modification of our policy and competition, has fallen 
considerably from the Es. 66 100 maunds on which the original plans 
were based. It is, therefore, clear that Khewra cannot sell at the present 
competitive prices and the urgency for proceeding with the development of 
Khewra has, therefore, become less. 

Mr. K. 0, Heogy: May I know w’hether the Government of Bengal 
have been addressed by the Government of India in regard to the question 
as to whether they have carried out what was understood to be the impli¬ 
cations of the Eesolution that was adopted in this House ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, Sir. We have had frequent 
communications with the Government of Bengal on the subject. 

Mr. K. C. Heogy: May w’e expect the Honouiuble Member to lay the 
correspondence either on the table of this House or in the Library? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think that would not be in 
accordance with the practice that has generally been followed. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of ihe fact that the Local Governments were 
not acting up to the spirit of that Eesolution, do Government propose now 
to keep the entire amount to itself and spend it for the very purpose in the 
local areas ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend can gather 
from the answer I have given to his question that we contemplate now 
giving to the Government of Bengal a portion of the su^lus which is in 
our hands for the specific purpose of developing certain schemes with 
regard to salt in Bengal. 

Mr. K. O. Heogy: Having regard to the interest so far displayed by 
the Government of Bengal in this matter, do the Government of India 
think that the Government of Bengal will act according to the instructions 
of the Government of India in this matter simply because they would get 
tsome additional funds? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Our view of the matter is that 
they will not get the additional funds unless they are used for certain, 
-purposes. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Having regard to the apathy displayed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, do not the Government of India think it more proper to 
take the matter in hand themselves under the direct control of the Central 
Board of Eevenue, and, if necessary, to aj^point an officer with local 
experience in Bengal for the purpose of carrying out the necessary investi¬ 
gations ? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 should be very pleased to take 
into account my Honourable friend's suggestion. 

f 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member tell us how the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa have utilised this surplus of the addi¬ 
tional duty in the development of salt industry in Hiat IVovincio? 

The Honourable Sir Geoige Schuster: r mnsi ask for noii(*e of that 
question.! 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What txactly is meant by iln‘ surplus 
amount? Is it the surplus after dediading tlie oxpeust‘< in collecting 
it or surplus after distribution of the aiuouiit to the differonii Provinces? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: dhe amount vehu*s to the l/8tli 
share of the total proceeds of this additional im])()i'i duty which has been 
retained by Govermnent in their own hands a.nrl not distributed among 
the Provinces.! 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: What is tlu‘ rtaison for the kca^ping of 
that amount in the Government of India? Have they got any schemes? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Geniral Government have 
got plenty of schemes. We have spent a substgniiul mnount of the 
surplus on schemes of our ownj 

Pei^sion Rules of the Government of India Peons employed in 

Bomb.ay. 

559. *Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: (a) With reference to starred ques¬ 
tion No. 623, asked by Mr. B. Y. Jadhav on the Brd March, 1933, will 
Government be pleased to state if they have since then pro])OScd to re¬ 
vise the pension rules of the peons in the Departments controlled by the 
Imperial Services? 

(b) Is it a fact that they are; now entiblod to only Rs. 4 ns pension, 
irrespective of their pay? 

(ci) Will Government be pleased to state how much extra charge 
there will be on Imperial revenues if the j)eTision of these peons is 
raised to half of their pax^ as is the case in the Provinces? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state their roasons for not fixing 
the amount of pension of these peons at the same scales as those of the 
peons under the Bombay Government? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (J). No; the question 
of the revision of pensions of inferior servants (including pc>ons) under the 
Central Goveniment has been postponed until the financial position 
improves.' 

(b) Yes.' 
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(/*) To obtain the present cost of the pensions of peons under the 
Central Government would necessitate much h'tboiir in accounts offices, 
and even then the estimate ot the extra cost that would be incurred bv 
raising the pension to half average pay would only be approximate, as it 
is impossible to forecast accurately the future of each peon now in ser¬ 
vice. Any such enquiry would also involve a vast amount of labour and 
result in no accurate answer. The Government of India estimate, how¬ 
ever, that roughly speaking the present pensions bill of peons, including 
the temporary increase in pensions they now receive, would be about 
doubled were pensions raised to half average pay, I trust this estimate 
vrill be accepted as sufficient answer to the question and thus obviate a 
lengthy and laborious enquiry. It is important to note in this connection 
that "pensions on the half average pay basis are not granted to peons 
employed under any Local Government except Bombay. 

Stoppage of Teaffic at certain Bridges in Delhi. 

560. *Mr, S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that on the 12tli March, 
1934, between about 9 a.m. and 10 a.m., all traffic, vehicular and otherwise, 
was stopped by police from crossing the Pul Bangash, the Pul Mithai and 
the Dufferin Bridge at Delhi from one side to the other ? If so, why ? 

(b) For what duration was the crossing of these bridges stopped ? 

(c) Are Government aware that these bridges connect the city proper 
with two of the most important localities and business centres of Delhi, 
vi^., Mori Gate and Subzi Mandi, and that there is no other way to cross 
from one side to the other except a very long route, tu>., Kashmere Gate 
and Lothian Bridge? 

(d) Are Government aware that the blocking of traffic at these bridges 
in the morning resulted in great inconvenience to the general public and 
serious loss of business to a large number of men, especially the fruit and 
vegetable sellers? If so, what action do Government propose to take to 
avoid in future such inconvenience and hardship to the public ? 

(e) Are the public notified beforehand of the stopping of traffic on such 
occasions ? If not, why not ? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (ai to (c). Directions were issued 
that ail traffic over the three bridges mentioned should be stopped for 5 
minutes on the 12tli March, 1934, before the passage of the special train 
conveying His Excellency the Viceroy, In applj^ng these orders traffic 
may have been held up for a slightly longer peiiod than was intended- In 
future it will be airanged as far as pcssible that traffic is not stopped 
for longer than 5 minutes. j 


Promotions the Government of India Offices. 

561. *EaD Bahadur M, 0. Eajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Public Service 
Commission and its predecessor held qualifying examinations for the pro¬ 
motion of the ministerial establishments employed in the Government of 
India offices from the Third to the Second and from the Second to the First 
Dmsions ? 

(b) Will Govermiient please state vrhether the men, who have been 
declared qualified as a result of those examinations, have to pass .any 
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further tests before they are promoted and confirmed in the Government 
of India offices ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Home Department issued orders under their 
No. F.-452/27-Ests., dated the 8tli December, 1928, for the rocruitraent of 
men for the ministerial establishments of the Government of India offices 
under which departmental promotions from the Tliird to the Second and 
from the Second to the First Divisions were restricted to 20 and 50 per 
cent., respectively? 

(cl) Is it a fact that in order to accelerate absorption of those passed 
clerks in the Divisions for which they had qufilified themselves, the Home 
Department issued special orders on the 18tli February, 1931, raising these 
percentages to 50 and 66 2/3 per cent, in the case of Third and Second 
Divisions, respectively ? 

(g) Is it a fact that owing to heavy retrenchments, a large number of 
the passed clerks still remained to bo provided for in the various Divisions? 

(/) Is it a fact that the orders of February, 1931, ]iavo now been extended 
for a further period of three years with effect from April, 1933, under 
Home Department Memo. No. F.-537/81-Ests., dated the 27th February, 
1934? 

(g) Is it a fact that in the orders of February, 1034, Govermnent have 
imposed the condition of ''exceptional merits'' oven in tlio case of qUiM.]if'icd 
departmental men, for -purposes of promotions, and that no such condition 
was imposed in Februaiy, 1931, orders? If so, wall Govcruinout kindly 
state the reasons for placing men who have not yet boon confiriticd owing 
to the paucity of vacancies in a worse position than that of their colleagues 
who got promotions under the previous orders bctwcozi ilzo period 1st April, 
1930, and 31st March, 1933? 

(h) If the reply to the first portion of part (r/) above bo in the negative, 
do Government propose to issue clear instructions to various offices of the 
Government of India with view to ensuring uniformity in the matter of 
interpretation of the orders in question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; (a) (Qualifying Examinai»iuris wore 
held by the Public Service Commission and the Staff Scdoction Board to 
enable departmental candidates to qualify for higher divisions and thus 
render themselves eligible for promotion.', 

(b) Candidates who have qualified arc not required io pass auy further 
written or foitnal tests but they must satisfy the head of their Depart¬ 
ment that they are fit for promotion.! 

(ic) to (/). Yes.i 

(fj) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The orders con¬ 
tained in the Home Department Office Memorandum of the 27th Febru¬ 
ary, 1934, require that the test of fitness for promotion laid <lowm in the 
Office Memorandum of the 8th December, 1928, should bo strictly applied 
before a qualified candidate is promoted. I should add that the orders of 
the 18th February, 1981, do not afiect the orders of 1928, so far as the 
test of fitness for promotion is concerned. The second part of the question 
does not arise. 

(h) Government do not consider any further instructions are neces¬ 
sary. 
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SmFTmQ OF THE Kalpathy Post Office k SIabbas, 

562. *Mr, K. P. Thampan: With reference to my question No. 641, 
dated the 22nd September, 1932, regarding the shifting of the Kalpathy 
post office in Malabar, will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the idea of reverting to the old place has been given up 
definitely; 

(&) whether the Department is satisfied that the new place is mora 
favourably located to the business and professional men who 
are the chief clientele of the post office; 

(c) whether the new office is a better type of building and suited to 

the purpose; 

(d) whether they have opened an extra departmental post office 

at the old place, as was promised to the deputation of the 
leading men of the locality by the Postmaster General, 
Madras*; if not, why not; and 

(e) whether they are prepared to find out what the opinions of the 

various superior officers, who visited the place, about the 
relative merits of the two places, were? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) As the lease of the building in 
which the post office is now located is not due to expire until 1935, the 
question of its removal to any other building cannot be taken up at pre¬ 
sent.} 

(6) In the opinion of officers who have visited the place the existing 
locality is as favourable as the old one; 

((c) Yes-' 

(d) Government have no information as to the promise referred to 
by the Honourable Llember but the question was examined and in view of 
the proximity of the two localities the Postmaster-General decided that 
no extra-departmental post office at the old place was required. The 
Postmaster-General is again reviewing the question. 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to my reply to part (b) above, 

Dischabge aot> Re-instatement of Employees on ms East Indian 

Railway. 

tAo * f Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: \ ^ ^ i t. x -x t 

663.^1 Cr. Jog: r ^ quite a large 

number of non-gazetted employees have been discharged and dismissed by 
the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Dinafpur, in 1982 and 
1938? If :'*o, will Government please furnish this House with a list of the 
names of such employees (Indians and Anglo-Indians) along with the charges 
against each ? 

(h) How many cases of discharge and dismissal have taken place in 
Allahabad, Lucknow^ and Asansol Divisions on the East Indian Railway 
during the same period ? 

(c) How manv discharged employees have been re-instated and re¬ 
appointed in the Divisions mentioned above ? 

Hr. P. R. Ban; I have called for certain information regarding the total 
number of discharges and di‘=imissals in the various divisions and shall lay 
a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 
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Punishments inflicted on the Staff of the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

225, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please lay on the 

table of this House a statement showing the punishments inflicted on the 
staf of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office from the 1st January, 1932, 
to the 31st December, 1933, with the names of the men, the Province they 
belong to, and the punishment accorded, together with the reasons for 
the same? ' 

Mr'. P. R. Rau: Government do noi consider that it will be in the 
public interest to collect and publish the informatiOT\ required. 

Promotion of certain Clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office. 

226. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please state if 
certain Appendix D or B clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
confirmed in Glass I, were confirmed strictly in accordance with the rules 
for promotion and whether the names of all the men eligible for confirma¬ 
tion were considered and reasons recorded for selecting such men for out 
of turn confirmation in Class I? If so, will Government please lay a 
copy of those reasons on the table of this House? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The confirmations in question were made ii) accordance 
with iniles under which promotions are made bv selc‘.ction based on merit. 
T am informed the claims of all the men eligible for confirmation were 
^considered before such confirmations were made bxit the reasons were not 
specifically recorded.! 

Staff in the CentraIj Publication Branch. 

227, Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state the 
total number of the staff, permanent and temporary, in the Central Pub¬ 
lication Branch ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I pro])Ose to answer qiu'stions Nos. 227 
and 228, together. A statement furnishiiiir the information in respect of 
the superior establishment is laid on the table. 

Staff in the Centrax Publication Branch. 

•f’228. Mr. M. Miaswood Ahmad: Will Government please state; 

(a) the total strength of the Central Publication Branch, both 

permanent and temporary; 

(b) the number of men borne on each existing scale of pay; and 

(c) the number of Muslims holding permanent posts in each scale 

of pay. and the number of Muslims holding temporary posts 
' on those* scales or on fixed pay? 

tPor answer to this question, .sec answer to question No. 227. 
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Disability Pension to Militaby Employ'ees invalided ddring the 

Great War. 

229. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to their 

answer to parts (a) and (b) of nnstarred question No. 141, dated the- 
9th March, 1932, and to part (d) of starred question No. 1543 of the 
5th December, 1932, stating ^because there is no evldenco to show that 
the disability was contracted on field service'? ^ 

(h) Will Government be pleased to refer to Eecommendation No. XTII 
of the War Pensions Committee given in brackets (No adverse presumption 
should be raised against an applicant owing to the loss or failure to 
produce record, which, according to rule, should be permanently re¬ 
tained) and state if medical history sheets and hospital cards, and casu¬ 
alty forms, are not the records falling under the last portion of the 
aforesaid recommendation ? 

(o) Will Government be pleased to state the probable time which the 
adjudication of the point referred to in part (a) ot* my unstarred question 
No. 325 of the 14th December 1933 will take? 

(d) Is it not a fact that all the information necessary for the adjudi¬ 
cation of the point referred to in part (c) above was collected on the 9tli 
March, 1932, when the point was first brought to Government's notice, 
vide part (b)(i) of the imstarred question No. 141 of the 9th March, 1932?' 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Does not call for an answer. 

(6) A reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

(c) and (d). A final reply to the question was laid on the table on the. 
14th March, 1934. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

230. Mr. S. G. Jog: fa) Will Government be pleased to refer to their 
statement laid on the table on the 15th September, 1032, in re]^ly to 
unstarred question No. 283, parts (a), (6) and (c) of the 29th March, 
1932, admitting that there was no documentary evidence to show that' 
th.e\ re-employed service was of a* satisfactory nature? 

(b) Will they please state the reasons for stating recently through the 
Officer In-charge, Indian Army Service Corps Eecords that there was 
evidence to show that the re-employed service was not satisfactory? 

(c) Will they please reconcile the two statements referred to in parts* 
(a) and (b) above? 

(d) Will they please refer to Recommendation No. XVII of the War 
Pensions Committee, ^ven in brackets-(It should be presumed in favour* 
of an applicant claiming under A.I.I. 171 of 1921 the revised rates of 
pension^ published in A.I.I. 806 of 1920 that his re-employed service 
was satisfactory) and state if they intend to go back on the phraseology 
of the Recommendation? 

{e) Have not their audit offices decided that the revision of pension 
under A.I.I. 171 of 1921 is admissible even if one was re-employed, dur¬ 
ing the War for a single day? 

if) Do Government intend to base the nature of satisfactory service' 
on the duration of re-employed service? 
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Mr. O'. B. J. Tottenliam: (a), (6) and (c). During the Great War, to 
conserve man-power, no man was prematurely discharged if he was capable 
and efficient. Subedar Mam Eaj, wffiose ease w’as referred to in the state¬ 
ment to which the Honourable Member refers, was discharged within about 
seven vreeks of his re-employment. In the opinion of Government this fact 
does constitute evidence, though admittedly not documentary evidence, that 
his re-emploved services were not satisfactory. If they had been so, he 
would certainly have been retained until hostilities terminated. Further if 
the Subedar himself had felt that he had a genuine case for the re-assess- 
ment of his pension, he w’ould not have waited twelve years before he 
submitted his application. This constitutes further evidence, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, in favour of their decision to reject his claim. 

(d) Certainly not; but no presumption can prevail in the face of reason¬ 
able evidence of any kind to rebut it. 

(e) Government know’ of no such general decision. 

(/) No, but in the absence of any other evidence the duration must 
naturally be taken into account. 

Lino Operators in the Government of India Dress, New Beehl 

231. Mr. S. O. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased , to state 
(i) w^hether at the introduction of the Lino Machines in the Government 
of India Press, Nevr Delhi, in 1921, a graded pay of Bs. 100—5—125 
was sanctioned for Lino Operators, and (ii) whether on that graded pay 
six Lino Operators w’ere recruited from Calcutta? If so, how’ many have 
reached their maximum? 

(b) How many Lino Operators are there from among the first batch 
which came from Calcutta? 

(c) Is it not a fact that some Lino Operators from among the first 
batch were unable to give the stipulated outturn (4,000 ens) on account 
of the nature of work and resigned within a shorts time? 

(d) Is it also a fact that at present out of 18 Lino Operators only 
four exceed the speed? 

(e) Is it also a fact that Government have abolished the sanctioned 
grade of Lino Operators? If so, what has induced Government to abolish 
it before the lapse of a decade? 

I 

The Honomahle Sir Frank: Noyce: (a) (i) and (ii). The reply is in the 
affirmative. As regards the last part nme of the operators reached the 
maximum. 

(6) None. 

(c) Only one operator resigned shortly after coming to Delhi, but there 
is nothing to show that his resignation was due to his inability to produce 
the required outturn. 

fd) On the assumption that an outturn of 4,000 ens per hour is meant, I 
would inform the Honourable Member that even learners on the Linotype 
machines are giving this outturn and that the average outturn on the 18 
machines in the Press was nearly 5,000 ens per hour in the month of 
February, 1984. 

(e) No. Government have sanciaoned revised rate of pay for new 
entrants. The second part does not arise. 

R 
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Lmo Operators m the Goverkmeht of India Press, New Bei^hi. 

232. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many Lino Operators in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, 
have, since t>he last 14 years, been promoted either in their own branch or 
in any other branch of service? If not, why not? 

(6) Will Government also please state how many employees in other 
branches are on the same stationary pay since the last fourteen years? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There has boon no occasion to 
promote linotype operators to higher posts outside their Branch. As re¬ 
gards their promotion in their own Branch the attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 6ih March, 19B4, to part 
(a) of Kunwar Haji Ismail Ali Khan’s question No. 159. 

(b) I regret that I cannot furnish the information nxjuirod by the 
Honourable Member as its collection would entail an amoiuit of time and 
trouble disproportionate to the result. 

Lino Operators in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

233. Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Lino Operators in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi, receive a pay of Its. 85 only, 
pay on which they were confirmed in 1923 or so? If so, what future 
prospects have they? 

(b) Is it a fact that if their out-turn exceeds five thousand ens per 
hour, tliey receive Es. 100 as pay and some bonus for c.xtru ons ? 

- (c) Is it also a fact that the Lino Operators arc held responsible for 
their out-turn? 

(d) Do Government propose to make a Mechani(i show an out-i.urn of 
his work by adopting a suitable system of coinputaiion ? 

! 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The attention of Tlononrable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on ilie Gill March, 1934, to 
parts (a) and (b) of unstarred question No. 159 by Kunwnr ITajeo Ismail Ali 
Klian. 

(b) and (c) Yes. 

(d) No. 

DiSOREPANOIES in the liEDGER BoOKS OF THE CENTRAL PUBLICATION 

Branch. 

234. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Central Publication 
Branch has had to start new ledgers in Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that boxes containing publications of various descriptions 
are still lying unpacked in the same condition as they wore whilo in transit 
from' Calcutta to Delhi ? ' 

('c) Is it a fact that the publications contained, in the boxes have 
remained' uncounted? . 

(d) Is it a fact that in the course of scrutiny discrepancies in respect of 
7,000 and odd items out of 32,0.00 item^ of civil publications have been 
disclose^ in the ledger books of the Central Publication Branch? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c^. There are a number 
of boxes which haye been left unopened since they reached Delhi, but the 
contents of each box were counted and rerified before despatch hrom Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi and these quantities have been included in opening the 
ledgers. , 

(d) I understand that discrepancies have been noticed but I have no 
information as to their nature and extent. 

Maintenance or Ledger Books in the Central Publication Branch. 

235. Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it a fact that only two clerks of the Central 
Publication Branch are to do the work of maintaining ledger books in 
respect of 12,800 kinds of civil publications while in the Calcutta Forms 
Store there are 13 clerks who are entrusted with the task of maintaining 
5,000 kinds of Forms issued from that office? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The staffi employed is as stated by 
the Honourable Member, but the numbers of publications and forms quoted 
by him are not correct. I should add that the allotment of clerks for main¬ 
taining ledgers depends not on the total number of items in the ledgers but 
on the actual work involved in their maintenance. 

OVERHAUUNO OF THE CENTRAL PUBLICATION BRANCH. 

236. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the system of working the 
Central Publication Branch has undergone fundamental changes ofi and 
on and the process of experimenting with one system in preference to 
another has gone on for some time past ? 

(5) Axe Government prepared to depute a special officer to bring about 
a thorough overhauling of the Central Publication Branch? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Branch was treated as a 
commercial department from 1927 to 1931, when it was again made a non¬ 
commercial department, and its location was changed in 1933. But none 
of these changes was made for purposes of experiment. 

(b) Government have no such proposal under consideration. 

Appointment of Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

237. Mr, S. O. Mitra: Are Govemirent prepared to appoint a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, or at least an officer outside the Printing and 
Stationery Department, to the post of the Controller? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The post is not vacant and the 
question of the selection of a new officer has not arisen. 

Purchase of Addressogeaph IIachine by the Central Publication 

Branch. 

238. Mr,, S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state whether it 
is a fact that an enormous amount of expenditure has been incurred by 
the Central Publication Branch on the purchase of a new Addressograph 
machine? If so, will Government please state the amount spent on this 
account? 

B 2 
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(b) Is it a fact that the new machine was purchased in spite of the 
fact that there was already a machine? 

(c) Will Government please state why the purchase was sanctioned? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The machine was purchased during 
the current financial year at a cost of Us. 1,500- 

(6) and (<?). As the old machine had rendered over 11 years' service and 
was continually breaking down the purchase of a new machine was neces¬ 
sary. 

Purchase of '' Kakdex ’’Cabinet by the Oehtrax Publication Branch. 

25F*9. Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Will Government please state the expenditure 
incurred in purchasing the ‘‘Kardex" cabinet by the Central Publication 
Branch ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Es. 2,013-5-0. 

Purchase of Furniture, etc., by the Central Publication Branch. 

240. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the amount 
spent by the Central' Publication Branch at Delhi on the purchase of furni¬ 
ture and other sundry articles during the current financial year? 

(b) Is it a fact that chairs and tables, the total value of which works 
out to some hundreds of rupees have been purchased by the present Offi¬ 
ciating Manager at prices much higher than the market rates ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether tenders were invited foc the 
purchase of chairs, tables, etc.? 

(d) How many tenders were received? . 

(e) Who is the contractor who supplied these chairs and tables, etc.? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Es. 3,611-9-0 (including 
Es. 2,013-5-0 spent on the ‘‘Kardex” cabinets referred to in question 
No. 239). 

(6) and (c). No. 

(d) Does not arise. 

( e ) Purchases were made from various suppliers. 

Promotions in the Central Publication Branch. 

241. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Officiating Manager of 
the Central Publication Branch has of late sent up to the Controller his 
recommendations for promotions from clerical to Assistants' grades? 

(b) Will Government please state whether the recommendations have 
duly been based on seniority and efficiency? 

(c) Will Government please state whether any consideration other than 
merit and seniority has weighed with the Officiating Manager in the mat¬ 
ter of proposed promotions? If so, what? 

(d) What are the respective academical qualifications of the persons 
recommended for promotion to the Controller? 
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{e) What are their respejLstive lengths of service? 

(/) What are their respective positions in the gradation list? 

The Honoiirahle Sir Frank Koyce: (a) to (f). Government are not pre¬ 
pared to disclose departmental recommendations on subjects of this 
character, as these are confidential. 

Appointment of Muslims as Copyholdees in the GtOVeenment of India 

Press, Nevt Delhi. 

242. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of vacancies of copyholders which fell vacant and 
which were created in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since 
1928, and the number filled by Muslims? 

(5) Is it a fact that only one Muhammadan copyholder has been 
appointed in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since 1928, 
against a number of members of other communities? If so, why, 
what action do Government propose to take for the appointment of Muslims 
on the posts of copyholders which are recently created? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I propose with your permission, Sir, 
to answer questions Nos. 242 and 243, together. Government have no 
record of the particulars of these vacancies to which appointments are 
made by the Manager of the Press. The methods followed in making the 
appointments was explained by the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in answer 
to the Honourable Membeij's unstarred questions Nos. 252 to 258, on the 
23rd March, 1932. 

Promotion of Muslim Copyholders in the Government of India 

Peuess, New Delhi. 

t243. Ktmwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of posts of readers and revisers in the grades 
60—4—^100 and 45—3—75, respectively, which have fallen vacant and 
which were created in the Government Press, New Delhi, since 1981, and 
filled by each community ? 

(b) Is it a fact that no senior Muslim copyholders have been given 
any promotion to the grades mentioned in part (a) since 1981 and all the 
promotions have been given to non-Muslims? 

/ 

Correspondence in connection with the PBOSECrmoN of Me. Rabindea 

Nath Dhar. 

244. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table copies of the correspondence that has passed between Mr. 
Lansbury and other Members of Parliament and the Right Honourable Sir 
Samuel Hoare in connection with the prosecution of Mr. Rabindra Nath 
Dhar some time in the beginning of 1933? 

The. Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India are not 
aware of the existence of any such correspondence. . 


tFor answer to this question, «ee answer to question No. 242. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, 1 lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 
173 and 174 asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 30th March, 1934. 


Examination yon Kecruitment to the Upper Division held by the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

173. (a) Yes. 

(b) No. The candidates who passed the examitiation and contimied in service 
have all been provided for substantively in the lower division and as a concession 
have also been treated as direct recruits for the purpose of appointment to the 
upper division. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Under the rules, vacancies in the upper division are filled alternat&ly by lower 
division men who have passed the departmental examination and by ‘direct recruits’ 
who have passed the recruitment examination. The two sources of recruitment and 
the two examinations are quite different, and there is no question of comparing the 
men who pass one examination with those who pass the other. Mon who passed 
the recruitment examination, but for whom there wore no upper division vacancies 
were as a concession given lower division posts but must await their turn for pro¬ 
motion to the upper division as direct recruits. 

Upper Division bENioRiTY in the Office of the Accountant General, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

174. (u)i Yes. 

(6) The decision of Mr. Jagat Prasad has not been changed. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 177 
asked by Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola on the 10th March, 1934. 


Traffic Control in Khari Baoli and Nai Sarak in Delhi. 

177. {a) to (e). One-way traffic wag introduced in Khari Baoli and Nai Sarak at 
the request of the Municipal Committee because of the congestion of traffic in 
those thoroughfares. The Government are not aware that there has boon an unusually 
large number of accidents in this area, but congestion of traffic naturally tends to 
lead to accidents and one-way traffic minimises this risk. They are also not aware that 
the arrangement has caused undue inconvenience to the public; on the contrary 
measures to prevent traffic congestion are in the general interests of the public and 
the arrangement in question is reported to bo working satisfactorily. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to part (a) of starred question 

No. 225 asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 24th February, 
1934; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 896 

and 397 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 6th March, 1934; 
and I 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 440 

asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 13th March, 1984. 
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Alleged Existence of Communal Tension in the Postal Department at 

Cawnpobe. 

*225. (a) Governmeatr Rave ascertained that certain article of a communal character 
appeared in two^ Muslim newspapers in Cawnpore in July last and that representations 
m conn^ion with them addressed by the Hindu clerks of the Cawnpore, Post Office 
to the Direcior-General were withheld by the Postmaster*General. They have no 
rea^n to believe that any strong communal tension exists in the Postal Department 
at Cawnpore, 


Tenders for Conveyance of Mails by Konilvn Ferry Steamers. 

*396. (a) No; the present contract which was entered into in October, 1933, is 
not due to expire until the 31st May, ^936. 

(b) Does not arise, but I may add for the information of the Honourable Member 
that the^ steamers of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company touch Jaygad harbour 
in both journeys, namely Bombay to Batnagiri and Ratnagiri to Bombay* 

(cj Government have no information. 

(dj No. Arrangements exist for the conveyance of mails to and from Dabhol and 
Jaygad without suffering heavy detention. 

(ej A copy of the Question and Answer will be sent to the Postmaster-General, 
Bombay, who will be asked to take such action as may he practicable to secure 
further acceleration of mails to the two places meniioned. 


Tenders for the Treasury Work of the Post Offices in Bombay, 
Poona and -^hmeparad. 


*397. (a) Yes. 

{b) The work of escorting cash betwreen different post offices in Bombay City had 
not been included in the tenders, which 'were called for in the year 194i4, because 
at that time it was not considered desirable to give out tliis work on contract. A 
separate contract was, how’ever, entered into for this purpose later on. When a fresh 
contract was given in 1930, this work of escorting cash was included in the main con¬ 
tract for the performance of treasury work in Bombay and the separate contract was 
cancelled. This work is now included in the fresh infract for which tenders have 
been invited. 

(c) and (d). No such instructions were issued in this particular case. The general 
principle, however, is that the amount of subsidy payable for a contract system should 
be less than the expenditure incurred department^y. 

(e) According to the agreement in the prescribed form executed by the Contractor, 
a fixed amount as subsidy is paid to him monthly by Government, The remunera¬ 
tion of the persons engaged by him is fixed as he considers proper, and Government 
have no concern with it. 

{/) Yes, before May, 1928, when the revision of. pay was effected. 

(j;) No. In 1930, when the contract was given, the pay of the departmental 
stamp vendors in Bombay was Rs. 60—4—^100 and by giving the contract the De¬ 
partment was able to secure a substantial saving. 

(A) Contracts are given only when the Department is satisfied that the business 
entrusted to the Contractors is performed with efficiency combined with economy. 


Members of the Board fob Recruitment of Postal Clerks in Peshawar. 

*440. (a) As regards the first part, the members of the hoard are the Superinten¬ 
dent of Post Offices, Peshawar Division, and the Postmaster, Peshawar, Head Office. 
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Both of these are at present Muslims. As regards the last part, it may be men¬ 
tioned for the information of the Honourable Member that such posts are not jBlled 
on communal considerations. 

(6) Yes, except that there is no post designated as “appointment clerk*'. 

(c) Yes. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited in this connection 
to the reply given to Seth Liladhar Chaudhury's unstarred question No. 322, in 
this House on the 14th December, 1933. 

(d) No percentage of Hindus in the services in the Peshawar Division or else¬ 
where has been prescribed. The last part of the question does not arise. 

(c) Government are not prepared to go further than to ensure that their orders 
regarding communal recruitment, as in force from time to time, are carefully observed. 

(/) The fact is not as stated by the Honourable Member. Ten such posts are 
also held by non-Muslims, viz.^ 8 Hindus and 2 Sikhs. 


Mr. G*. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and. 
Lands); Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred question No. 378, asked by Mr. M. Mas wood Alimad on the 6th 
March, 1934. • 


Allotment of Plots in New Delhi to the Ministerial Staff of the 
Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Oefioes. 

*378. (fl) No. 

(6), (c), (d), (c) and (/). Do not arise. 

(p) Government already house a large proportion of its stjiff on favourable terms 
and do not consider that any further concessions are necessary. 


Mr. G. R. F. Tott^inliain (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 117, asked by 
Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 3rd March, 1934. 


Consolidation and Tarring of the Bank Road in Ambala. 

117. (a) The answer is in the negative. The Executive Officer, Ambala, did not re- 
con^lidate Bank Boad, but repaired it under the orders of the President as the 
latter had received complaints that the Boad was in a dangerous condition and required 
immediate attention. It is understood that the Boad is a through main road and is 
much used by the civil population. The Executive Officer only purchased the stone 
metal under section 25 of the CaYitonments Act, 1924. The action was also agreed to 
by the vice-president (who signed the estimate for the stone metal), and was subse* 
uently confirmed by the Board. 

(6) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, 
reference is invited to the answer to part {a) above. 


Mr. P. E. Eau (Financial Commissioner, Eailways): Sir, I lay on tlie 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 693. 
asked by Kban Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 6th Sep 
tember, 1933; 
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(ii) the information promised in repiv to starred questions Nos. 

1346, 1347 and 1350, asked by ‘Mr. S. G. Jog. on the 11th 
December, 1933; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 326, 

asked by Sir Muhammad Yakub on the 2nd March, 1934. 


Consolidated Allo'svance of the Tra\'elling Ticket Inspectors and 
THEIR Divisional Inspectors on the East Indian Hailway. 

*693. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that the question of the admissibility 
of the consolidated travelling allowance to travelling ticket examiners employed on 
stationary duty was re-examined, and it was decided to grant them the allowance 
referred to. 


Denial of Hill Allowance to the Bailway Staff stationed at Dehra 

Dun. 

*1346. A list showing the classes of staff employed at Dehra Dun with their scales 
of pay is attached herewith. The same classes of staff on the same scales of pay are 
employed at several other stations on the East Indian Railway. The following allowances 
are paid in addition to the scales of pay shown in the attached list: 


Eardwar Dehra Bailway Allowance. 

1. Indian Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters drawing below Rs. 200 
Signallers, Train Clerks, Booking Clerks. Ticket Collectors and Relieving Clerks Rs. 5 
per mensem. 

Transportation Re. 1 per mensem Menial Staff. 

2. Loco., Carriage and Wagon staff . . Pay up to Rs. 25 Rs. 3 p. m. 

Pay above Rs. 26 Rs. 5 p. m. 


Hardw’ar Dehra Railway Allowance is not given to inferior staff who have elected 
the Revised Scale of pay. 


Sill Allowance. 

Hill allowance is paid to staff at Mussoorie and Rajpur as follows : 





Gr. 

Rs. 


Supervisor, Mussoorie • 

• 


78—3—90 

30 

p. m. 

Goods Clerk „ 

- 

. 

66—3—70 

20 

p. mu 

Parcel Clerk „ 

• 

• 

55_-3---7Q 

20 

p. m. 

General Clerk „ 

. 

• 

. ^ 28—2—50 

15 

p. m. 

Goods Clerk, Rajpur 

• 

- 

30 4—66 

(revised). 

15 

p. m 
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Local and had climate, allowance. 

Local and bad climate allowance at Rs. 2 per mensem is paid to all lower pai( 
employees at stations Lhaksar exclusive to Dehra Dun inclusive who are governed b; 
the revised scales of pay. 


Malaria Allowance, 

An allowance at l/3rd of the pay is paid to staff-at Lhaksar during the montlis o 
August, September and October for the days they are present on duty. 


CLASSmCATION OF CERTAIN ASSISTANT STATION MASTERS WITH StaTIOI^ 

Masters. 

*1347. The lAlgent, East Indian Railway reports as follows : 

“No anomalies exist in the classification of certain Assistant Station Masters am 
Station Masters on the 0. & R. Section of th/e East Indian Railway. The classificatio/ 
and line of promotion of such] staff is as tabulated and explained below : 


Assistant Station Masters. 


vStation Masters. 


Old. j 

Revised. 

Old. 

Revised, 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 40—3—55 

40—4—68 

A. 60—3—75 

52-4—76 

B. 60—3—75 

0. ,78—3—90 

D. 100—5—140 . 

obsolete. 

70—5—96 

100—5—110 

B. 78—3^90 

C. 100—6—140 . 

78—4r-90 

9C—5—120 


Promotions of Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters aro made on the follov 
ing principles : 

A Class Assistant Station Masters grade 40-3-55 who have passed the (loods Audi 
examination are promoted as B Class Assistant Station Masters grade 60-3-75 or i 
Class Station Masters 60-3-75 as vacancies occur. 


B Class A^ssistant Station Masters 60—3 —IS aro promoted as 0 Class Assistan 
Station Masters 78—3—^90 or as A Class Station Masters 60—-3 ^—75 as vacancies occur. 


Hence for promotion to B Class Station Master grade 78—^3—^90, the C Class Assistan 
Station Masters and A Class^ Station Masters are borne on a common seniority list, th^ 
relative seniority in which* is reckoned from the date of promotion to the grade Bs 
60—3—75.” 


Punishment meted out to’ certain Subordinates of the Moradaba 
Division, East Indian Railway. 

*1350. The Agent reports as follow^: 

“The staff are not punished before receipt of their explanations. It waa former 
the practice in certain cases to use the ex|)ressit)n “Fined pending receipt of a sati 
factory explanation”^ but the fine was in no^ case made absolute prior to the explanati< 
being received. The practice has been discontinued.”* 
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Statement shoviing ike staff embayed at Dekra Dun u ith their scales of pay. 


Staff. 


Seale cf pay. 


Transportation staff. 

Station Master ..... 
Assistant Station Master .... 
Assistant Station Masters 

Trains clerks ...••• 

Station Master’s clerk .... 

Ticket Collectors , . . - • 

HeKe^Ting Ticket Collectors 

Lady Ticket Collector .... 

Signaller ...... 

Signallers ...... 

Platform Assistant and Head Ticket Collector 


Rs. 


350 — 25 —iOO 
260 — 10—290 
40-^^-68 
/ 3 J>— 4—70 
L28—O—67 
28 — 3—52 
37 — 3—52 
37 — 3 —j ^2 

3 O-I 4—70 
40 _ 2—52 
130 — 5—190 


Commercial Staff. 


Goods clerk . 

Goods clerks . 

Booking clerk. 
Booking clerks 

Parcel clerk 
Parcel clerks . 


100 — 5—120 
r 28 — 2—50 
^ 30 — i —70 

L 30 —.4—60 

. 78 — 3—90 


{ 

{ 


28—3—52 
28—2—50 
78_3-_90 
28—2—50 (Old.) 

28—3—52 (Revised.) 


Inferior staff. 


Gunners 
line Jemadars 
Pointsmen 
Shunting Porters . 

Station porters 
Station peons 
Waiting room bearer 
Waiting room Ayah 
Telegraph peons 
Bhisties . . . 

Hind\i waterman 
Sweepers, Gr, I 
Sweepers, Gr. II 
Bearer, Rest House 
Conservancy Cartman 

Conservancy Jemadar 


Gr.I . 
Gr.II . 
Gr. Ill 


36 — 3—66 
20—1—25 

14— 1—19 

/16—1—23 (Old). 

\ i7__i_ 22 (Revised). 
12—1—17 
12—1—17 , 
12—1—17 
12—15 
12—1—17 
12—1—16 
12—1—16 
•12—1—17 
12—4—15 
12—1—17 
15__1->25—1—35 
20—1—26/2—30 
20—1—25 

15— 1—20 


Running Room staff. 


Cook for European guards 

Running room bearer 
Box Coolies . 

Sweeper . - . " . 


/Gr.I 
\Gr.n . 
/Gr.I . 
\Gr.II . 


(Gr.I 
- iGr.II . 


20—1—25 
15—1—20 
14—j—19 
12—1—17 
12—1—17 
12—1—17 

2—I —15 
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Power staff. 

Running Shed Foremen . 
Drivers .... 

Shunters 

Firemen 


Cleaner 


I.A. . . . 

School Master (under 0. 0. P. S.) 
Clerks ..... 

Boilermaker .... 


Fitters . 

Shed apprentices 
Fitter coolies . 

B. Maker Coolies 
Boilerwasher , 
Steam man 
Fire droppors 
Cooks . 

Callmen 

Peon 

B. W. Mates . 

Store cooly 

Water chowkidar . 

Sweeper. 


Rs. 


450—25—475 

30—65 Scale I. 
35—70 Scale II. 
0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 Scale I. 
0-15-0—O-l-O—1-2-0 Scale II. 
0-10-7 to 0-13-7 
0-7-6 to 0-10-6 
15—18 
17 to 19-8-0 
, 12—17 

20—1—26 

28—4—80 

55—3—70 

0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 

1 . 0 - 0 — 0 . 2 - 0 — 1 - 10-0 

1 - 12 - 0 — 0 - 2 . 0 — 2 - 0-0 

Do. 

8 — 1—12 
0-7-0—0-0-8—0-9-8 
13—1_18 
Do. 

23~..3-.3r)—5—45 
15—1—25 
12—1—18 
15 — 1_20 
12—1—17 
Do. 

0.7-0—0-0-8—0-9-8 
12—1—17 
Do. 

Do. 

12—i—15 


Polling Stock staff. 
Head Train Examiner 
Train Examiner “ C ” 

Fitters, Refused grade 


Carpenter 


. Revised grade . 
Old grade 


Lifter . 


Wheel tapper and g'augers 


. Revised grade 
Old grade 

. Revised . 

Old 


Oilers and Repackers 

Coolies .... 

. . Revised 

Old 

Cleaner .... 

Bhisty .... 


Sweeper.... 


Cleaning JTamadar . 

• • • 


240—20—340 
55—5—95 
18—2—36 
38—2—50 
0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 
• 1-0-0—O-l-O—1-10-0 
1-13-0—0-1-0—2-0-0 
18_2-».36 
0-12-0—-0-1-0—0-15-0 
0-15-0—0-1-0—1-10-0 
1-13-0—0-1-0—2-0-0 
15 --™ 1_20 
0-7-0—0-0-8—0-9-8 
0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 
15_1_.2() 

0-7-0—0-0-8—0-9-8 
0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 

Do. 

12 — 1^17 
0-7-0—0-0-8—0-9-8 
Do. 

12—^—15 

0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 

1 - 0 - 0 — 0 - 1 - 0 — 1 - 10-0 
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Pay of Teachers and Clerks op the East Indian Eailytay Schools at 

CERTAIN PLACES. 

*326. The Agent reports that the foliowing Indian schools are maintained by the 
East Indian Railway at Tundla, Moghalserai, and Bareilly : 

A- Y. High School, Tundla. 

Indian M. E. School, Moghalserai. 

Yictoria Railway School, Bareilly. 

The pay of teachers employed in these schools has been assimilated with that of the 
teachers possessing similar qualifications employed in schools managed by the Provincial 
Government. 

As regards clerks employed in these schools, the Local Committees of Management of 
these schools are at liberty to allow the clerks either the scales of pay in force in the 
Provincial Governmenii Schools or such other scales as are considered commensurate with 
the class of work required to be done. It is understood that the scale of pay of the 
clerks in the A. Y. High School, Tundla and Indian M. E. School, Moghalserai is the 
same as that of clerks in the Provincial Government schools. 


THE INDIAN EINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmubham Chetty): The Bbusa 
will now resume consideration of the Indian Finance Bill—Schedule I. 
The question before the House is; 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ^Postcards* the following be substituted : 


* Single.Half an anna. 

Reply ..One anna*,/’ 


Mr, Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, I beg to support the amendment which has been moved,—a similar 
amendment stands in my name also. Sir, I think very few words are 
needed to give our support and to convince this House of the necessity 
of reducing at least the price of postcards to half an anna and fliat of 
reply postcards to one anna. 

Sir, only about fourteen years ago, the price of postcards in counfey 
was one pice. Then, owing to the deficit in the Government’s finances, 
it had to be increased to half an anna. The people every year hoped 
that from half an anna it would be reduced to its original price as soon as 
possible. With that hope, year in and year out, amendments were put 
forward by Honourable Members in this House owing to the persistent 
demand from the public for a reduction of the price of postcards at least. 
Those amendments were rejected every year and probably the Government 
thought that as people had become accustomed to this high rete of post¬ 
cards by this rate having been in vogue for more than ten years, they 
could now also help the Knanee Member by raising the price of postcards 
by fifty per cent again. Sir, the price of postcards has been raised by 
200 per cent above what it was formerly. I would like to know from the 
Government whether there is any other, mode of indirect taxation and 
taxation of the poor people by wMch these taxes have been increased by 
200 per cent within recent years or within living memory. Sir, we have 
fsdled in our attempt to bring down the price of the postcard to its originai 
level. The reason for not accepting the proposal, as generally given out 
by the Government, is that it would entail a loss of so many lakhs of 
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rupees. Sir, I beg to submit that if the Government think that they 
cannot reduce the postage rate because there will be a loss of so many 
lakhs of rupees a year or a few crores of rupees a year, it is better for 
the Government that they should hand over the Postal Department to a 
Board of Directors to be managed b}^ them. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I have 
been carefully thinking over the matter for several nights before placing my 
suggestions before this House, and I say, Sir, that if the Government 
are unable to eanw on the Postal Department without inflicting such high 
charges on the people, they should give up this Department either to a 
Board of Managing Directors or to private individuals, and I am sure 
that they will be able to run this De])artment with lessor postage rates, 
thus giving the much-needed relief. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Eural): Question. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: S ir, my friend from Chittagong says '‘question’’. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan liural): My friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, is willing to take 
it up for fifteen lakhs 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 'Well, one gentleman questions the feasibility of 
the scheme, and there is another gentleman who is ready to work the 
scheme! 

Sir, 1 ask the Government in all seriousness to consider this matter 
that if they even oppose us in the matter of this reduction of postcards 
from three pice to only two pice which was its more recent original price, 
then they have no business to remain in charge of tlio Postal Department 
if they cannot make two ends meet. 

Sir, various ways and means can be suggested by Non-Officia] Members 
as to how they can run this Department at a lesser cost, hut Uiesc will 
not generally be acceptable. Wo are thus faced with this dilemma that 
the Government will neither accept our suggestions for the economical 
running of the Department, nor will they bo agreeable to reducing the high 
postal charges. The only alternative, in these circumstances, T say, that 
the representatives of the people can suggest as a way out of the difBculty, 
is for the Government to hand over the Department to the public, and I 
am sure that eitlier by a Board of Managing Directors or by atiy other 
such concern the Postal Department can be managed more efficiently and 
more economically, thus securing to the sorely-tried people the much-needed 
relief. If tl^ey are not willing to do this, then I shall be obliged to observe 
that it is their intention to have all the benefits of the high postage rates 
for themselves only and not for the benefit either of the people or of 
any other people belonging to the Department, save and except for the 
benefit of those who are in charge. Why should they be unwilling to hand 
over this Department? We have such large concerns being managed bj 
Indians. I am sorry I do not find my capitalist friends in the House 
today. They are always asking for some tariff protection and bounties 
They manage huge concerns. 

Mr. N. M. Joidii (Nominated Non-Official): They will come for protec 
tion again. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Doitt: In that case we shall place Hr. X. H. Joshi in 
charge of the Department rather than our capitalist friends, and I am sure 
Mr. Joshi will look more to the welfare of the poor postal officials, and 
not those highly paid officials. Be that as it may, my demand is most 
emphatic, namely, that if they cannot reduce the rates of postcards at 
least to hail an anna, there is no justification for their existence, and 
they must either hand over the Department or abolish it altogether. 

Sir, with these words, I support the amendment 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Dhhsions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Eurai): Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by 
Mr. MaswcK>d Ahmad for reducing the p>riee of postcards from nine pies to 
sis pies. I appreciate the difficulty of the Government in the Postal 
Department to accept this amendment in view of the deficit Budget. But, 
Sir, we on this side of the House also feel it our duty to give expression 
to the strong public feeling in the country about the high price of post¬ 
cards in India. ^ 

The Government this year have suggested only the lowering of the 
telegraphic rates. They have suggested nine annas for a telegram con¬ 
sisting of eight wc^rdfe although there was not half the demand that was 
made for the postcards. They *ue anxious to lieeu all the Angl''-Indians 
wlio are employed in the Telegraph Department in service so far as 
practical. I have full sympathy with that attitude of Government. In 
these days of unemployment, Government should certainly try to keep as 
many of their employees in service as possible. Perhaps, that is the 
reason why, in view of the very strong recommendation made by 
Mr. Yanna’s Committee on Telegraph Eetrenchment, the Government 
took no great steps for several months to give effect to those recommenda¬ 
tions. But, so far as the postal side is concerned, it is just the other way. 

I was telling this House the other day how a number of postmen and 
delivery peons had been discharged under various excuses, particularly 
in Burdwan and Sylhet Circles in Bengal and Assam, so that the Depart¬ 
ment might be able to re-employ some other people on a lower scale of pay. 
As I have said, I do not believe that the Postal Department is a com¬ 
mercial department of the Government of India at all. So far as I 
remember, the Government maintain that the accounts should be 
commercially kept. It is not like the Eailway Department, which is like 
a commercial department, where the only thinsr that we should look to is 
that there should not be any deficit at all. For imemployment in other 
countries, throughout the world Governments there are spendinji lots of 
money. But here the Government have not taken up this question at all. 
Even if, in this indirect way, bv lowering the postage, they can find 
occupation for a large number of people, who will otherwise be un¬ 
employed, I think they will be helping the people of this country in these 
days of depression. So, even if there is an apprehension of a little loss, 
the Government should, in our view, tr>’ this experiment of lowering the 
price of postcards. I am soiry that some of our aristocratic friends are 
not here hut if Sir Muhammad Yakub, the. Knight of Moradahad, were 
here, he would 'have said that it is only a matter of three pies, and, 
therefore, :t does not concern the people very much. But, Sir, we should 
not’ forget the average Income of an Indian when we consider these 
questions. It is necessary even for the poorest people to communicate 
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to their relations when they are away, and it is really a great grievance 
in the country that the postage rates have been still maintained at such 
a very high figure. Sir, I would like to emphasise that the Government 
should take the first opportunity to lower the rates of postcards if they 
are to lower the postage rates anywhere. Any other items, such as, the 
foreign postage or the postage of registration should bo taken into consi¬ 
deration afterwards. Sir, I support the amendment. 

Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by 
my Mend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. I wish the old cheap rate of postage^ 
revived in this critical period of general depression throughout the world, 
and, with a view to lightening the burden of the people of this poor country 
and to creating a fresh temptation among the public in general and busi¬ 
nessmen in particular, I propose to issue two sizes of postcards, one of the 
ordinary size and the other of small size at reduced rates, which will, I 
hope, bring more revenue as this will be a source to inci-ease the use of 
postcards throughout the country. 

Sir, before the War, a postcard was sent for three pies. Its value was 
subsequently increased to six pies after the War. The price of the postcard 
for the last few years has been increased to nine pies. Postcard, as we 
all know, is used generally either by the poorer classes or by businessmen, 
and no well-to-do people ever use it. Tlie burden of this, therefore, falls 
entirely upon a certain particular section of the country. By increasing 
the price of the postcard the consumption has gone down enormously. 
If I remember aright, my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, on the 
floor of the House once said that the increase in the income was only five 
per cent, while the price has been increased by 50 per cent, and this 
increase must have been due more to postage stamps than to postcards. 

I strongly advocate that the price of ordinary size card should be reduced 
to six pies. My additional argument is that the Government have now 
reduced the price of postage for a letter weighing half a tola from 15 pies 
to 12 pies. In other countries, the price of a postcard is half of the price 
of inland stamps- I, therefore, say that the nine-pie card is not justifiable 
and the loss of three pies on a postcard will be very much compensated 
by the larger use of postcards. I also suggest the issue of half size post¬ 
cards for three pies for the use of oommeroxal houses generally which they 
will be able to use as printed circulars in large number to their customers 
which would be a source to bring more revenue through them. T may be 
pardoned, Sir, if I say that Government should run the Postal Department, 
on commercial lines and should always remember that the business is the 
soul of life, and unless the need of the hour is realised and proper action ^ 
is taken in this direction forthwith, no increase in revenue must be ^ 
expected. Sir, necessity is the mother of invention and we must respond 
to the call of the time. I do hope that my proposal will be adopted by 
the House and that the Department will be able to bring huge profit on 
account of immense increase in the number of postcard traffic throughout 
the country. With these words, I support the amendment. 

Mr. Jadhav' ('Bombay Central Divisiooi: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to support the amendment. I congratulate the Honour¬ 
able Member, who just sat down, for suggesting the idea of a smaller size 
postcard. It is well known that when the postcarda were first started, the 
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size was smaller. Iti was only afterwards that the bigger size postcard was 
introduced. I think the two sizes should be maintained now for the present 
and the smaller size postcard should be half anna. As in the case of the 
letter postage one anna postage has been prescribed for half a tola letter^ 
so, in the case of the smaller size postcard, half anna should be charged. 

It will be a compromise between the Govemnient proposal and the amend¬ 
ment. Those who have to communicate very little matter will use the 
smaller size postcard and those who have to vrite almost a full letter will 
use the bigger size postcard. 

In this connection I must say a few words about the proposal of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Xath Butt. At the outset, 1 must say that 
I do not accept his idea. It is the cry of the present age that all such 
concerns of national utility should be nationalised. The Post Office is one 
of the concerns which is aheady nationalised, and to go back and hand 
it over to a Board of commercial men will be giving a premium to 
capitalism. At the same time, I may point out that there is no guarantee 
that the new administration wiil be more efficient than the present one. 
The Post Office has been all along managed admirably and it has received 
the encomiums all these days. Now’, since the slump in trade, the income 
from Post Office has dwindled down. I think it is a passing phase and 
we need not he seared away by the present deficits. The Post Office income 
will recover before long, and I think everything wull go on all right. At 
the same time, I do not mean to say that retrenchment need not be taken 
in hand on a larger scale. At present the income is less and the expendi¬ 
ture heavy. There ought to be retrenchment, and I welcome the step 
taken by the Department in appointing a Committee. I hope that as a 
result of the enquiries of that Committee, the Department will be so well 
organised that duplication will be done away wnth, and, at the same time, 
persons wdiose services are not required at present on account of changed 
circumstances will be retrenched. I must also say that taking the present 
prices in the market into consideraticn, the salaries of all, from top to 
bottom, ought to be reduced in a certain proportion. There are some people 
who maintain that the lo-wer subordinat-e salaries should not be touched. 
.1 do not subscribe to that view, although this strtement of mine will be 
very unpopular. I think if real retrenchment is wanted and if a big amount 
is to be saved in consequence of retrenchment, as the number, of lower 
subordinates is much larger, the largest amount is to be got by reducing 
the salaries of the lower subordinates. It is these lower subordinates that 
are benefited by the low prices. With these words, I support the amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Aluzaffarpur cum Champaran; Non-Muham- 
madanl: Sir, of all the Departments under the Gfovemmeut of India, I 
think the Postal Department is one which comes more intimately into 
touch with the daily life of the people, both in the villages and towns, tc 
such an extent that I mav sav it is a popular Department, and as a whole 
the Department has also been running on efficient lines; but I regret to say 
that some of the suggestions which have emanated from this side of the 
House have not been given proper consideration by the Government. For 
instance, this particular suggestion of reducing the price of postcard to 
half an anna is one which ought to commend itself to the acceptance of 
the Honourable Member in charge. I believe that if this chansre iS made, 
it will result in a substantial rise in the revenues of the Department, and 

c 
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whatever little loss it will entail it might be recompensed in various other 
ways The suggestions which have emanated from different Members on 
this side of the House, from Mr. Mitra and Mr. Jadhav, go a long way in 
meeting any deficit tliat might arise in giving effect to the particular sug¬ 
gestion embodied in this amendment. 

The pi-ice of a letter has been reduced to one anna, but the weight also 
has been reduced to half a tola. I submit this is not very helpful to the 
general body of the ])ublic. It will be very helpful to commercial bodies, 
but not to individuals when tlie %veight has been reduced to half a tola. 

In the same way, the telegrajih charges liave been reduced, but the 
number of words has been limited to nine words only, and tins wil] be 
helpful to those who use code tclograrns for their addresses which are 
mostly European coinmorcial bodies. Bo far as tlu', general body of 
Indians are concerned, that change is one of donbtrnl uidjty. However, 
we ai’G thankful for the little relief that tlic Hepartnumt has given us. 

So far as tliis particular nmeiuhnenl is concuauied, 1 1 h‘1u‘.vo tliat if this 
change is given effect to, it will bring a substantial incrtMso in nwenne, 
because more people will utilise the postcard to such an c‘xtonl. that what¬ 
ever little loss of revenue ihe I)e])artmcnt might sufiVv, il, will bo made 
good in an expanding traflic, and the result will be. taken in the natural 
course r,f things. After all, this is a utility H(‘partment, bui. if none of 
those improvements an; etToctod, much of the iiiiliiy will gionr.- Jincl it 
Avill be reduced to a futility Department. 

I wish to reh'r to another point which was mruh^ r)ti[ this side of th< 
ITouse during tlio gejiei*al discussion on the Piudgt't, natm^ly, that th 
accounts of the telegraph as well as postal side should he kept' se.paratol; 
in order to indicate which side is costing more and which side gives revonu 
and which side is running at ^ loss or profit. If tliese ihiiigs are done, 
think it will be a decided improvement upon the present condition ( 
things, and the change will bo greatly appreciated by tlu^ at lavg( 

I, therefore, strongly su])port this amendment, and T oanu^stly t 

the Honourable klember in charge to give his sympathc^tic nid (‘avnc'St eoi 
sideration to this subject, because, after all, the objeci- of iliis Depiirtnu'i 
and our own object is virtually tho same, namely, io make the Dt^parlme 
as popular as possible, and to increase the faciiities whicii the TV>s( Offi 
gives to the public and to sec that as little loss is inflicted on tlu' Depa' 
ment as possible. With those words, I support th(^ amenduumt. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Lahou 
Sir, I dealt with this question very fully in ihe long speech T made on i 
first amendment relating to the postal charges. P>ui. T mn sorry to fi 
that the a.rgnments I then adduced have not piwed ns (convincing 
Honourable Members opposite .as I could have wished. T assnrcxl i'h 
then and I would repeat the assurance now ihat we on these Btmeches h 
realise that there is no change in the postal rates which would b(' m 
welcome to Honourable Members opposite than a rednetion in the p< 
card rates. (Hear, hear.) I can assure them that nil onr energies will 
bent during the coming year, as for that matter, they have been in 
past year and in the year preceding it, to bringing about such a stati 
equilibrium in the finances of the Posts and Telegraphs Dcpartiyient 
to enable us to achieve that reduction. ’ Further than that T cannot go 
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I regret that I am imable to accept this amendment, since as I men¬ 
tioned in my speech, and as the Honourable the Finance Member also 
mentioned in his Budget speech, it would involve a loss of 56 lahhs and 
that we cannot afford. I am aw’are that many Honourable Members 
opposite hold that the loss would not be 56 laklis; in fact they go so far as 
to say that should bring in vast increases in our revenue if we made the 
change at once. They have not explained the grounds on which they 
base that optimistic estimate and I tmst they will forgive me if I say that 
I naturally prefer the estimate that my own Department wdiieh has expert 
knowledge on this question has fi-amed. Our estimate is based on the 
assumption that if the postcard rate were reduced, the traffic in postcards 
would increase by ten per cent of its present volume. My Honourable 
friend, Afr. Laliiii Chaudliury, thought that this was over-cautious and 
that an increase of 30 per cent, might be expected in two vears. Jf that 
increase %vere obtained, he held that the loss tvoiild be reduced to about 30 
lakhs, so that, all we w'ould have to face w'ould be a loss of 60 Inklis in two 
years. But, Sir, 60 lakhs is a very large figure. As far as we can frame 
an estimate, there is very little ground even for his estimate of 30 lakhs 
a year. T should like to draw the attention of the House to the past 
history of this question. 

The postcard rate was increased from December, 1981, but the volume 
of postcard traffic had begun to decrease before that time, and that is a 
point whicdi I should like to emphasise. Tlie total traffic m postcards was 
at its highest in 1928-29 with 'which year Mr. Lahiri Chaudhiirv compares 
1932-83. The figures in 1928-29 W’ere 588 millions, in 1929-3i'l they bad 
fallen, though very slightly, to 583 millions, and in 1980-31 tliev %vere 588 
millions. They fell again in 1931-32 to 491 millions, although the increase 
in the rate only happened in December, 1981. Xowy Sir, it is obvious 
that this very great fall in the traffic, which w’as goins on before Decem¬ 
ber, 1931, had nothing whatever to do '\^*ith the rates, but was entirely due 
to the economic depression and there is no doubt whatever that th*=‘ figures 
would have fallen very much further and our levenue w'ould have decreased 
very greatly indeed if we had not put up the rate. It was due to the 
increase in the rates that we managed to retard the dro] in revenue. 
“From that it follo’ws, I think, that an increase of 30 per cent, that Is from 
450 million piostcards to 585 millions cannot be expected without an ex¬ 
tensile improvement in the general economic situation, and of this the 
signs at present are imfortimately very faint. But there are signs, and 
that is the reason wdiy we have reduced the rate on letters at a cost of 
27 lakhs. We cannot go further this year and reduce the rate on nost- 
cards at a cost of 56 lakhs, as it would bring the total loss up to 88 lakhs. 

My Honourable friend, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, made a very 
moving appeal to me. in the course of which he seemed to hold that a 
public utility department need not worry about making both ends meet. 
He thinks apparently that it does not matter what loss is incurred by the 
Department provided it is of use to the puhlic. " That, Sir, is not our 
idea of a public utility department. As has been said bv myself, bv my 
predecessor and by successive Finance Members, we do not expect thp Post 
Office to vield a large surplus in relief of general taxation as it does in 
England, but we do expect it as a public utility department to pay its way 
and we hare to fix our charges accordingly. 

Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, apparently thinks that we 
^re of very little use and that it would be very much better if we closed 

c 2 
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down completely and handed the Post Office over to u Board of Directors, 
or to private individuals. Well, Sir, ] cannot iinagine any Board of 
Directors or Corporation of private individuajs corning' iorwiird with a 
capital of 25 crores wliich they would require merely to talcc over the assets 
of the Department and with another 12 crores which would bo wanted to< 
provide its working capital. More important still,—and this is n point 
which ought specially to .appeal to my friend, Mr. Mitra,—T can imagine 
no Board of Directors or Corpoi’ation of private individuals giving the*em* 
ployees of the Post Offices the terms and conditions with regard to service, 
leave and pension, which the Government of India do. That is one of 
the reasons why our financial position is not stronger than it is. As I 
pointed out last year, it is the large increase in the pay of the subordinate 
ranks of the Department which has proved a heavy burden on it. Those 
rates were given when the outlook was very much bolter Lluin it is today, 

I am not criticising them in any way, but all 1 u'ould sa-y is ihat we are 
suffering from them now. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, rei)eated iiis c*.hai‘gc (hat \S(.‘ wen 
retrenching on the postal side dis])roporU(>uaie]y with they rtltnuichmon 
that has been carried out on the telcgT‘.aph sid(^ 1 lio|)(ul I had i>rovide< 
sufficient refutation of that argument. Ketrenclnnont as roirouebmen 
has, as a matter of fact, proceeded pari fmsu in both d<‘])artmonts. W 
have carried out all the rei-renclnnents that wo o.unld in bolli branclios o 
broad general principles. As regards the I\>logra])h Gonuuittoe, wlios 
report is now under our consideration, 1 would ])oitit out i.hat io the 
extent the Telegraph Department is worse off iJian the Posia.l Di'pavtTuon' 
because their reorganisation, oommittco came first. The re-organisation ( 
the methods of work in the Postal Departmoui. has y(*.t to b(i (‘xaniincd 1: 
a Committee. We hope that in both cases wo shall gd. (iconomies, bu 
as I have said here, our primary object is to bring about a, roorganisatic 
of our methods and to bring them up to date. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, refi-.rred onc.r- more 
the separation of postal and telegraph accounts. T dealt with that in r 
speech last week and pointed out that, as regards rovonuc, wa will ha 
the matter examined again and as regards expenditure wo will ydace 1 
whole question before the Public Accounts Committee for their advice. 

Before I sit down, I should like to refer to tlie intovostiug suggest: 
put forward by my Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur ITaji Wajiluidcl 
that we should have -a special small postcard the rate for whicli sbo* 
be three pies. I should like to show the House the »i?:e of the postoi 
that he suggests. 

(The Honourable Member then showed a card about the size of a visit 
card.) 

Mr. Aihar INfath Dutt: That will serve our purpose. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Koyce: This is the size of the postcard 
suggests. The measurements are exactly those which have been statei 
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iis amendment. What he has evidently forgotten is that if yon halve the 
size of the postcard each way, the result is a quarter of the size of the 
original postcard and not half. I am afraid business firms would find it 
extremely difficult to get anything of irhportanee on a postcard of this 
size and that there would not be room for the stamp and the post-mark, 
much less for the address. 


'Shan Bahadur Ha|i Wajihuddin: The measurement was ^ven in my 
notice of amendment: I mentioned it there. Half of the 
ordinary size. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: And this is the size of your postcard. 
(Laughter.) 

All I can say in conclusion is that we simply cannot afiord a loss of 
56 lakhs this year. I can only repeat once more that our efforts will be 
directed to bringing about such an improvement in the financial position 
of the Department as to enable us to introduce this change at the earliest 
possible moment, because we do realise and lealise very fully that it is a 
change which will commend itself most heartily to Honourable Members 
opposite. I hope they will be content with that assurance. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The question 
Is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Oifice Act, 1898, for the entries under the head 'Poitcardi^ the following be substituted : 


* Single Half anna. 

Keply .......... One anna *. ” 


The Assembly divided: 


I 


AYES-^7. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Abdur Hahim, Sir, 

Aggarwal, IMr. Jagan Nath. 

Aiihar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bagla, Lala Eameshwar Prasad. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Das, Mr, A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajce. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Bam Krishna. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr, D. K, 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 
'Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M, 

Mitra, Mr. S- C. 

Alody, Mr. H. P. 


Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 

Bamaswami, 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sugar. 

Parma Xand, Bbai. 

Patii, Bao Bahadur B. L. 

Bajah, Baja Sir Yasudeva. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbiias. 

Sen, m, S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju. Mr. B. 

Thampan, IMr. E, P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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NOES-45.. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr, Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Biiore/ The Honourable Sir J'oaeph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr, A- B. 

Dalai, Dr. R, D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Graliam, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlott, Mr. J. 

HockenhuU, Mr. F. W. 

Hudf5on, Sir Leslie. 

Trwin, Mr. 0. J. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Cliaudhury 
Muhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 


Lai Chand, Hoiiy. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendraa 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjeo, Rai Bahadur S. 0, 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Eafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Ramakrishna, Mr. Y. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. _ 

Schuster, The Ronourablo Sir George. 
Scott, l\rr. J. R,amsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Capiain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad, 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Talil) Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
IVlnlik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Varma, Mr. S. P. 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Cbota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Sir, T beg to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the ^second entry under the head *Po8fxfmh^ for the words 
‘One and a half annas* the words *One and a quarter annas’ bo aubatituied.” 


Sir, in this connection, I am very sorry to say that oven my modest 
suggestion about the reduction in the price of the postcards has not boon 
accepted by the Government. We have no other alternative but to ]dace 
our views before the Government. We have no power to Icoo]) a (dujck on 
absentee Members or to cancel the election of the Members who are always 
absenting themselves from this House or to nominate tboii" substitutes, nor 
have we any powers to dictate to certain Members that they Hh<‘)uld vote' 
in a particular manner. I want to point out that if Govorninent have not 
been good enough to accept my suggestion to reduce the price of the 
single postcard, they should at least accept the suggostiou eontniiu^d in 
my amendment, and that is, that they should reduce the ]-)rice of the 
reply postcard. The Honourable Member in charge just low iidmittcd 
that the main cause of the fall in traffic of postcard was because tlic‘ ])ricc 
of the postcard was raised, but my Honourable friend has suggestc'.d that 
the rate was increased in the month of December, and bo tlu^ causes of 
fall in trafidc was not due to the increase in the rate of the post-card, but 
was due to the economic depression. If my ITonoiiralde friend will loolc 
at the figures of that year, he will find that the fall in. traffic occ\nTcd only 
in the last four months since the price of the postcard was raised. If ho 
^11 see the figures for eight months, he will find that the natural dcKU'case 
in traffic which he found in the last two or three years has boon due to 
the economic depression. Further, I want to satisfy my Honourable 
friend that it is not the economic depression alone that has been responsible 
for the decrease in the sale of postcards. If, as is contended, the economic 
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depression alone lifes been responsible for the fall in traffic of the postcards, 
why has there not been a corresponding decrease in the British postal 
orders,—on the other hand, the British postal orders have increased. In 
the same year, you will find that the number and value of British postal 
orders sold in India have mereased, but the traffic in postcards has 
decreased. Therefore, we have to judge this by three criteria. The first is, 
what is the justice for the demand, the second is, what will be the loss if 
the suggestion is accepted by Government, and the third is, whether my 
suggestion will be a workable proposition or not. These are the three 
main points which have to be considered in connection with the amendment 
I am moving. 

With regard to the loss that is apprehended that might accrue if my 
suggestion was accepted, i want to point out that the number of postcards 
sold last year w'as 282 millions, and if Government accept my suggestion, 
and if it is assumed that ten per cent of the postcards sent were reply- 
prepaid, then the loss will not be more than Es. 22,000. If, however, 
my suggestion to reduce the price of the reply-i^aid postcard is accepted, 
it will increase the traffic, because even now they gel about five per cent 
increase by the repl\-paid postcard system, and the anticipated loss of 
Es. 22,000 will be much less, because the traffic in the reply-paid postcard 
will increase. This is my reply with regard to the apprehended loss. 

With regard to the second point that my scheme may not be workable 
on the ground that if the price of a single postcard is three jjice and that 
of a reply-paid postcard is five pice, the public will, after purchasing a 
reply postcard divide it into two halves and send only one, but I want to 
point out that this is not possible, because, Sir, in the other half of the 
postcard which is meant for reply it is clearly written Eejjly-paid .... 

An Honourable Member: It is already there. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, the single postcard and reply-paid postcard 
can be printed in two different colours, and if the postal authorities find a 
single postcard having the colour of a ^eply-paid postcard without the word 
'*Eeply”, therein, they can demand extra payment for it. Supp<^e a 
reply-paid postcard is in blue colour and the single postcard is showm in 
green colour, the postal authorities would surely be able to distinguish 
between the two, and can certainly charge the excess rate. Therefore, 
the fear that one portion of the reply-paid postcard will be used by the 
public as single postcard is without foundation, because they will Imow that 
the colour cannot be used for a single postcard. Therefore, if my suggestion 
is adopted, there will be an increase in reply-paid postcards. The fact is, 
there are a large number • of people who leave their villages and go to 
outside places like Calcutta and Bombay for industrial and other work, 
and now they generally don't get reply to single postcards, but if reply 
postcards are made cheap, they will certainly use them readily, and it will 
Hct as an inducement to reply to their relatives as soon as they get a reply- 
paid postcard in their hand. Thus the traffic in reply-paid postcards will 
increase. 

Then, Sir, coming to the third point about the justice of my demand, as 
I have said on several occasions before, it is a great injustice to the poor 
people that they have to pay 50 per cent surcharge on these things while 
the general surcharge is 25 per cent only. When the Honourable Hember 
has been good enough to reduce the rate of the letters, it is surely a 
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great injustice to the poor people that the rate of the postcard has not 
been reduced, because if Government were in a position to reduce the 
rate of the letters, they should certainly have seen their way to reduce the 
rate of the postcards too, because it is the poorer classes oH iliis country 
%vho deserve a greater amount of sympathy than tlioso who wrii.o letters 
sitting on tables and use very nice letter papers. Insh'ad of affording any 
real relief to the poor, Government are giving a certain relief iio tlu' richer 
jioople of this country, and this is hardly just. 

Then, the last ])oint to which T want to draw ilu‘- afiention of the 
j\rember in charge of the Department is that there should bo an Advisory 
■Committee for the Postal Department. There arc certain Advisory Oom- 
juittces appointed to advise Railway and other Depai'tmcnts. But j am sorry 
to say that I do not see any Advisory Committee elected by this ITouso for 
advising the Department on postal rates and oilun* ])osta,l If 

Government agree with my suggestion that they should ha,vo (\‘,n(ral and 
Local Advisory Committees for the Posts and Tolegra]dis J)e|airtnu‘.nt as 
they have in the Railway Department, the Govenmjcnt will hi' spared 
many of the criticisms which are now made against thiun. It is ])()ssible 
that T might not have been able to satisfy tlic IFonourabh*. Member in 
charge in regard to the reply-paid postcard ratt'S, but if I wen* on such a 
Committee, I would have boon in a. bettor ])osition to convince ihc 
Committee, With these words, T move my amendnu'.nt. 

Mr. President (The .Honourable Bir Shanmulcham C-hotty): Amimdrnont 
moved: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the second entry under the head for the words 

‘One and a half annas* the words ‘One and a quarter annas’ bo substituted.** 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: Euro 2 )ean): l\'Iy sympathit's arc cjitircly 
with the Honourable Member who lias moved this amendment. I do con¬ 
sider that there was great hardship involvi'd to the poor lKK)ple who use 
tiiese postcards v'hen the rate was increased by 50 per cent. \ will await 
what the Honourable Member hf^s to say as to the loss this proposal w'ould 
entail, but, on the other hand, I do hope that he will iaho into serious 
eonsideration, as soon as an opportunity offers, a reduction (>f. the post, 
card rates even on the lines proposed by the anuaidmi^nt. To my mind, 
it w'ould be quite feasible to have a ro])ly postcfird—tlui first t*ard to be 
stamped with a nine pie stamp and tlio reply wiib a six pie stamp. It 
seems to me a matter of no importance whether tliosc' iAvo ca^rds travel 
attached one to the other. All that wo want to do is to give to the 
poorer class of people a reduction in X)Osiagc. I am iKM’ftadly taaivinccd 
that the villager would willingly buy this reply postcard for fvo ])ice, bo 
can possibly pass it on to his ncighboiu or ho can use it for himself 
on a later occasion, and it brings to him the advantage of only being 
taxed 25 per cent instead of 50. The reason for the 50 per cent was that 
we have no coinage that would have given pies, I ask the Honourable 
Member to give this his very serious consideration, and if, in the course 
■of the year, he finds that it would be feasible, T liope he will carry out 
the proposal put forward, I agree that it were bettor to have reduced 
the postcard rate rather than reduce the letter rate by three pies for the 
half Bi tola envelope. Another point that was made by my Honourable 
friend, the Mover of the amendment, was what he had to say about an 
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Advisory Committee. I think that ol al! Committees an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee in the Posts and Telegraphs Department v’oiild be of the utmost 
value. The Department is rather iTir-liiied to go slapdash at these increases 
in rates, whereas -with a little consultation with an Advisory Coiomittoe 
that would not happen. Any w'ay, if the Government were able to con¬ 
vince the Advisory Committee that those mcreases were necessary, they 
would probably have the House with them instead of against them as is 
the case at present. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As regards the specific proposal 
before the House my Huiionrable [liend. Sir Darcy Lindsay, has sup¬ 
plied the answ’er to the amendment. \That his argument amounts to 
in effect is that there is no conceivable niemis by which the Department 
can prevent people from buying only reply cards, cutting them into two, 
and using them as single cards, and he appears to hold that it would not 
jjiatter very mueh if they did. Therefore, the answer to the amendment 
IS that this would cost us about Es. 30 lakhs. It may be that we should 
have been better advised if we liaxl adopted this method of procedure in 
preference to the reduction of the lettei rate. But what I would point 
nut to the House . • . . 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What percentage do you calculate if reply 
oards are used? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It df>es not matter to wEat extent 
they are used now. If this proposal were adopted, the position w'ould be 
thfr only reply post-cards ivould be used in futiu-e and that everybody 
wnuld buy reply postcards, cut them into two and pass on the other half 
to some one else if they do not wish to use it themselves. That is the 
trouble. 

Sir Hari Singh Gnur (Central Pnevinces Hindi Divisions: Xoii-Huham- 
-madan): May I ask the Honourable Member for Industries, supposing a 
rule U’ere made that a ?'eply postcard must contain the address of the 
sender—^if I w’ant to send a postcard and alsu a' reply postcard with it, 

I give my own address on the reply postcard, and consequently it prevents 
the misuse of the reply card, because the recipient.is then limited to 
repbdng to me? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is a question which would 
require careful examination, but the point I would urge on the House 
is that it is far better to direct our aim to a reduction of the postcard 
all roimd than to adopt the principle that if you buy a certain quantity 
you get a reduction. It is not a principle that we have adopted in selling 
our postal wares hitherto, and I doubt if it is desirable that we should in¬ 
troduce it now. As I was saying, it might have been preferable, pos- 
sibh some Members of the House would think it preferable, that, instead 
of I’educing the rate on letters, we should ticve adopted the procedure 
W'hieh is being suggested in this amendment. But, I trust that what I 
have said would convince the House thal it is not desirable at this jimc- 
turt. It is very mucli better to adher*:^ ■f'o our straightforward policy of 
the same rate for all postcards. As regards the interesting suggestion 
which has been put forward by my Honourable friend, :^h\ :Maswood 
Ahmad, and supported by my Honourable friend. Sir Darcy Lindsay, that 
we should ha’'>e an Advisor\ Cornmittee in the Posts and Telesraphs De¬ 
partment, I need harcllv ^ay that I shall he glad to give it my careful 
consideration. In these circumstances, I reeret that I am compelled to 
-oppose this amendment. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sluinmukham Chetty): The ques* 
tion is: 

“Thatt in Schedule T to the Bill, In the proposed Ihvst Schedule to tho Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against tho second entry under the head 'Poi^tcards' for tho words 
‘One and a half annas’ tlie words ‘Chie aiid a quarter annas’ l)o suhstiluted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (hlfulras City: Nou-hluham- 
madan Urban): Sir, T move 

“aiiat in vSchodulo T to the Bill, in the pro])used First vSeheduh' to the Indian Post 
Office Act 1898, for the bend I^aitx^ra and Sainjdr Parkvtf*' and lh(‘ entry there¬ 

under the following be substituted : 

'PatUrn and ^amih Parkofi^, 

For evei'y five tolas or fraction thereof .... iJ^ino pios. 

nooL\^, 

For every five tolas or fraction thorcof .... Six pies ’«*’ 

1 venture to put it to the House that this i« a most modest and 
moderate amciulmciit that has so fur been proposed iu eonncctiou with 
the Posts and Telegraphs Deparimeut.i 

An Honourable Member: Jiy u Moderate Member! 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaewami Mudaliar: Au Honourable Member 
says, by a Moderate Member. Yes, L uui not ashamed of my moderation* 
I have accepted the reasoning that has been put forward by the Finance 
Member for raising tlio rate from six pies to nine pics. He said that the 
system of parcel postage was being abused, that many pc^ople wore taking 
advantage of it, and that commcrcit*tJ firms in particular were abusing 
it by sending largo quantities of mutter tbrougli tlu? paretd packed postage. 
I do not want to disturb any of tluit. Therefore^, 1 iiavo ventured to 
accept tho suggestion of the Govermncait that, so far as pattern md 
sample paedeets are ’ concerned, the inca’cuso to nine pK‘s was justiliod, but 
I can find no justification whatsoever for increasing tho rate on books 
as such. I do not know whether my lionourable friend would ask me 
the question ‘Svliat are. books’’, just like the indivicluul who asked the 
question ‘'what is truth”. 1 can only say that wo all understand what 
books arc. Jit any rate, I intend by the term books that it should be 
printed matter, bound or stitched us a book, f can sec no reason at all 
why, so far as books are concerned, the rate should have boon increased. 
There is no question of abuse with roforenco to books, a,nd 1 venture tc 
think that it will be a groat hardship if this particuilur tax was raised 
It will certainly be a tax on knowledge. If my Honourable friend, th( 
Industries Member, will pardon me for saying so, I know that he yields t( 
none in his literary proclivities mid in his literary pursuits, and I venture 
therefore, to suggest to him that it would be penalising a largo sectioi 
of the people, and particularly a certain class of commercial men, i 
this increased taxation was put. I have liud during the past few day 
shoals of telegrams from all sorts of booksclka’s from all over the countr;^ 
They point out that their trade would go, that iiulividuajs would rathe 
have cheap postage by getting books direct from England singly and ir 
dividually rather than by ordering them from booksellers here. I 
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England, they have tried to get over the diffieuities of high po 5 t.,ge in a 
variety of vvays. JMy Honourable friend knows that many be ^ks are 
published in what is called fealherweiglit paper with a view to avoiding the 
heavy costs of postage. In this country, we are not in a position to do 
* J think that burjks piiblisl^ed locally can le published 

in featherweight paper. I can find no jiistitieation whatever tor these 
increases from the point of view of revenue, nor from the point of view 
of abuse- I ctin only say that this was a composite heading which was 
adopted long long ago in the Dep.irtiiiout, and, as they wanted to raise 
the figure fi*om siv p,es to nine pies, the\ dir] not want to split up this 
head and make books a separ ite eategor\ altogether, and, therefore, they 
adopted the increased charge for the \ihole composite heading. I, there¬ 
fore, suggest to the House that it will be absolutely unfair and unjust if 
the bookseller is penalised and the producer of books is penalised. iMany 
students and pupils in our secondary schools have to get books from the 
metropolitan centres like Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, and it wo>uld 
be hard, in these days of poverty and depression, if these enthusiastic 
students were to be deprived of getting their books at a fairly cheap rate 
owing to the prohibitive cost of postage.' 

My Honourable friend said the other day sometlxing aliout the intial 
charges being only nine pies. I was not able to follow him, but even so I 
do not think the proposal can be seriously justihed on the ground of 
increased revenue. In fact, I believe that is not the ground on which 
the proposal has been put for^-ard and, therefore. I venture to submit 
that this tax should be restored to its old level. 

There is only one suggestion I should like to make following the 
suggestion of my Honourable friends, ]\Ir- Maswood Ahmad and Sir 
Darcy Lindsay. They have advocated the establishment of an advisory 
body. It seems to me, following the discussion on the posts and tele¬ 
graphs during the last two days, that the constitution of such a body 
would have considerably belp{ d the Industries Member and the House 
also in appreciating some of these problems. This is not the proper place 
w'hether the question of local service for covers or cards or the question of 
a reply postcard being of a particular value or the question of postcard 
being of a particular size can properly be discussed. If these things had 
been remitted to an advisory board or if the proposals of the Government 
had been scrutinised by an advisory board beforehand, it would have 
gi-eatly helped the Industries Member and greatly helped the House. 
These prox3osal5 are not coming into force from the 1st ilarch like other 
financial proposals. They are to take effect from the 1st April. They are 
not like customs duties which can be anticipated and can be taken ad¬ 
vantage of in ease of premature consultation with anybody. We are aware 
how the closely guarded seen'ds of the Pinance Department are hot as 
closely guarded as the Finance l^Iembei would like them to be. We know 
that these secrets do leak out. For instance, this vert- year, the question 
of excise on sugar had leaked out. There was at least one year when it 
became an open scandal and when some of the most confidential secrets 
of the Finance IheparLmeiit, with regard to the taxation propcsals, did 
leak out and some jjersons did profit out of them. This is not a case 
where any leakage of secrets is possible or w’here any damage could be 
done by the leakage of secrets, and, therefore, if the Honourable 
klember had placed before the Advisory Committee the question whether 
thev would have a reduction in the letter rate or in the rate for cards. 
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I am almost sure, he would have got the right advice from that 
body. I have not taken part in the discussion before, but personally 
I would have postponed this reduction in the letter rate, because I feel 
that by the adoption of iliis propostU you have postponed the day when 
the reduction in postcard is possible. 1 do not know in what form 
tlie advisory body may bo constituted. I am not quite sure wlicther 
a Central Advisory Body would bo desirable' or nc'cossary. Bor my part, 
I think that local advisory commitioos in some of the Provinces would be 
able to do a great deal, been,use it is not merely with general questions, 
such as the postal rates or telegraph rfd-es, but on subsidiary questions, 
which affect a district or a Province, ihat. ihe. advisory committee will 
have something nsefu] to say. I should like io ('X(dude one category of 
questions from these advisory borlios> whether ihoy are Central or local, 
that is, all questions in regard to tho gri(‘vauccs of the ])ORi.al siaff. They 
should not go before the advisory committee. Ti. should de.al ])urely with 
questions of public convenience. Commercial o])inion iind oihor opinion 
wi‘l be represented on that advisory committee, so that the Postal De¬ 
partment may get the benefit of the views of commorcia.1 and oihor public 
bodies and their work .may bo adjusted to suit the conveniottco of a large 
body of public. I do not want t»o take up more of the time of i.ho House, 
but I would press very strongly on the attontion of the Tndustriff. Mem¬ 
ber and the House my amendment regarding the reduction of rates for 
books. 

Mr. President (Thci TTononrable Sir Sbnnmukham Chotty): Amendment 
moved: 

’‘That in S<ilir<iulo F to tho Bill, in tho pvoposod Firwl Rdioduh* to tho Indian Post 
Office Act 1898, for tlie head ^Uool\ J*aitern and Sautplt* a-nd the (nii.ry there* 

under the following he substituted : 

^Pattnn and l^aniph* Par/ct'fn. 

Eor ovory five tolas or fraction thereof .... Nino pies. 


BooJis, 

For ©very five tolas or fraction thereof . . . . {Six pios 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Jf I miglif. 1)(‘ a.lK>wed (o intt'vvene 
at this stage, I think it would be advisable that I should do so in order 
to removc\ a misappreliension. My Honourable iVit'iHl, r)iwa,n Bahadur 
Eamaswami Mudaliar, has put in an eloquent appeal against tlu' ])ro]u)Scd 
alteration in our rates, on the ground that it was a, i,a.x on Imowhulgc. I 
think he could not have been here^ when 1 (explained in iJio flonso last 

week the exact significaTice of this proposed change, this raising of the 

initial charge on inland book packets not cxcicding five tolas iu weight 
from six to nine pies. What I said then was that: 

“I would invite the special attention of the House to tho word ‘initiiil’ in that 

sentence,—for it may save misapprehension if T explain that, though wo should, under 
the Schedule as it will now stand, be able to put up the rate foT* tho second and 
subsequent categories of five tolas for book-packets to nine pics, wo do not ])roposo to 
do so and that the nine pies rate will apply only to. the initial category. Tlio drafting 
of the entry merely follows the practice followed in connection with that relating to 
parcels which has been in its present form for some years though! tho rates were only 
enforced in respect of parcels weighing more than forty tolas in' Juno, 1931.” 
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Therefore, Sii% the position is that, under our proposals, a*s I ha^e 
explained, the- additional charge on book-packets will be three pies on 
the first five tolas. That is all: one-qi:arter of an amia; and, therefore, 
my Honourable friend's apprehensions about a* tax on lmc»wledge are un- 
foimded. But, Sir, if it would giv^e him any satisfaction, I am quite 
prepared to accept an amendment which will not give us this power to go 
up to the scheduled rates. I am quite prepared to accept an amendment: 

“That for the present entry under PatteTn and ample Packet-, thet following 

should be substituted : 

* 

‘ For the first five tolas.Nine pies, 

For every five tolas or fraction thereof exeeeding five tolas Sis pies 

That will make it perfectly clear that there will be an increase of only 
three pies on the first five tolas. 

Mr. S. 0. Ultra: What is the dlnerence? 

Mr. Vldya Sagar Pandya iMadi’is: Indian Commtree): How much is 
the loss expected if we remove this charge from the initial rate? 

Mr. M. Maswcod Ahmad: Is it not the same as amendineiit Xc. 42? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is not the same as Xo. 42. That 


amendment is: 

‘ For every five tolas or fraction thereof exceeding five 
tolas . ..Six pies. ■* 

Tlie amendment I suggest would be: 

* For the first five tolas . . ... . , Nine pies. 

For every five tolas or fraction thereof exceeding five 

tolas .......... Six pies.' 


That, Sir, would remove any misapprehension in the minds of the- 
publio, and especially the book-selling trade, that we are proposing to 
put up the rate and I trust that it will go some way to meet my Honour¬ 
able friend. The difficulty in accepting his amendment, as it stands, is 
that it would not prevent the evasion w« are trying to stamp out. Book- 
packets, as we propose, would continue to include all other forms of 
printed matter: and as w’as explained in this House, wffiat we want to 
get at is the postcard wffiich is put inside an envelope and sent at the half 
anna rate. I have received interesting examples of what is happening 
during the last few' days I have had n number of applications for |>osts 
w'hieh have taken the/form of a personal letter—an ordinary letter, ac¬ 
companied by copies of testimonials. They have been stitched up at both 
ends and marked on the outside—'‘by book post”. If they had come by 
the\ letter post, they w'ould have cost about 2| annas, but as they have 
been marked *‘by b^k post” they have come at the rate of half an anna. 
Xow, that is the" sort of thing w'e Vant to get at. What I can promise the 
Honourable Member is that w’e w-iil go into this question of categories 
again during the coming year and see whether we can devise some defi¬ 
nition of a book-packet, ^'e do not v;ant to get at books: we want to 
get at literature or so-called literature wiiich can masquerade under the 
designation of a book-packet. If we can find some satisfactory 
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definition of boobs, we slijiil bo able tc nnhu'c this niaxinuuu i-ate of 
nine pies to six pies in such ciisos inidor our ow’u powers which 
will not necessitate a reference to this House, but I. would suggest to the 
House that we are justified in attc,nipting to sto]) this evasion, which we 
estimate involves us in a loss of some live lakhs a, year, and we do want 
that five lakhs. As I said before, we have to look for every ec'.onomy 
we can find in order to brmg about that happy day when we can reduce 
the postcard rate, and it vais that objeel wo liad in mind wlicn we, sug¬ 
gested this change. T trust, ihoreCore, that my' Honourable, friend will, 
with your permission, Sir, he })ermithyd to movt' liis anunuhnent in the 
form T luvvo suggested, and that ho will bo conliimt with my assurance 
that w^e will endeavour, in the course of tlu^ coming yivir, to devise some 
satisfactory way of defining a ‘M)Ook’’ to which iho, initial ralio of six pies 
for the first five tolas can bo applied. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Ihiral): 1 am 
afraid the Honoiirahlt^ Alembcr in charge 1ms done h'ss than jusiict’ to my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Jlahadur Jlainaswanii Miid.iliar, uluui lu‘ said 
that he w'as under a ■niisa])])r(‘hensi‘.>n with rt‘gard to wliai was ilu* exact 
■object of the Guvernmeiit projiosal. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, I would call upon my Honour- 
a.hlc friend, thi\ Diwan Daiiadur, to judge betwtaui us. 1 do not think my 
Honouvahie: fthmd, the. l)i\va,n HahjKlur, would descrilu'. {in inc.ri^ase of, a 
qiiariicr of a.n amm. on a book as a ViUy se.rions mati(‘r, or as anything but 
a simi'll tax on knowU‘dg(U f think 1u‘. must. Im.vi^ iimler ilii^ im¬ 

pression that Wf‘ were prop<5sing put up the rati< all through and lat to 
stop at the initial category. Rir, an additional pi(‘s on siii'h packeifl 

is not heavy. 

Mr, K, C. Neogy: Whaiever it is, my friend madr it <]nite, clear Ihat 
so far a's weiglits beyond five tolas were concuTn<.<I, ilu‘y would la* tdairgod 
at the old rates. Now, the ■|)osiiK>n is this, d’he ligliitu' ih(‘ hook, propor¬ 
tionately the higluw the ])ostal rate that it shall have to ]>ear- Mi hough 
the statement made by my Honourable friend to the (dhad. (hat lie would 
examine this position as to whether a nu>rt‘. saiisfaciory kind of a’ dtdini- 
tion could not he adopted for hook-paclonts got^s to iraad, tin* posilion of 
my Honourable friend to a certain extent, T am afraid that this propos(‘(l 
increase in the postal rates will not commend itself to the giuit.ral piii)lie. 

Now, Sir, T remember there was a time wdien the Vosial Do'j)artment 
was regarded by the authorities themselves as a.n engine r)f ediu'ation. T 
think that was the exact term that ^vas used by a Viecu'oy in days ])nst. I 
do not know whether my Honourable fruuul considers that the'mission of 
the Post Office in this matter has been com])letely fnlfilhvl, so that ho 
can go on putting on higher a.nd higher duties on various articles of postal 
traffic regardless as to whether such traffic did suffer on tiiat account or 
not. 


The Hoxicutable Sir Frank Noyce: T should like to point out to my 
Honouralde friend that contrary to the anticipations of nt least one Jour¬ 
nalists’ Association, from which I have roeoived a telegram, w’c not 
proposing to put up the rate on registered newspapers, and 1 w^ould also 
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• draw a.ttGution to the very heavy Joss that the Posts and Teiegi’aphs De¬ 
partment incites in the matter of press telegrams. I do think my Depart¬ 
ment does its best as regards using the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
.as a vehicle of education. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I did not know that the Government were so partial 
to newspapers in these days, but I am glad to be assured that the cause 
of newspapers is so very dear to my Honourable friend s heart. But, I 
am sure, the Honourable Member will recognise that book-packets also 
do serve the purpose of education to a certain extent. The Honourable 
Member has not, so far as I remember, explained as to what additional 
income he expects from the proposed increase in the rates. 

The Honourable Sir ^rank Noyce: Five lakhs. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: And what is the amount of the loss that the Depart¬ 
ment is incurring on account of the abuse of the book-packet postage? 

The Honourable Sir ]?rank Noyce: Five lakhs. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: When I look to the graphs that form part- of the 
annual report of the Department, I do recognise that the number of 
packets that were earned during the year 19B2-SB stands at a suspiciously 
high figure as compared particularly with postcards, letters and other 
ai-ticles of trafiic. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am glad that my Honourable 
friend has drawn my special attention to that fact as I had hoped to have 
an opportunity of doing later. I am much obliged to him for strengthening 
my argument in that way. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Honourable IMember should not misimderstand 
my attitude. I am perfectly ready and willing to help the Government 
in the matter of tightening up our present rules in regard to the postal 
traffic, but the wav he is seeking to do it does not commend itself to ns. 
The Honourable ?^Iember should devise some means of cheeking the parti¬ 
cular abuses to which he referred, for instance, where postcards are 
carried under the stamp of half an anna. AH of us know that the visiting 
cards, for instance, are somefimes. sent by members opposite to us under 
a postage of half an anna. I do not know whether that is in consonance 
vnth the rules of the Department. But what I say is: by all means devise 
some kind of a rule which would stop this kind of abuse, but do not 
put up the rate in the case of all articles of traffic weighing half a tola in 
regard to book-packets and similar things. The Honourable ^Member's 
assurance does go a great wav in meeting the point of view of my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Diwan Bahadur, hut I should like to re-inforce his sugges¬ 
tion about an Advisorv Committee in this connection. These are matters 
in which the advice of such a Committee would be very valuable, and I put 
it to mv Honourable friend that it would be an advantage to him to consult 
even the Standing Committee which is attached to the Department of 
Industries and Labour before he gives effect to any scheme that mav be 
finally approved by the postal authorities. 

Mr, President TTbe Honourable Sir Shanmukham ChettvL' If there is 
n general rfv^nn'ient to substitute that amendment, the Chair thinks the 
House can proceed with the new amendment. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I wisli to withdraw my 
original amendment. » 

The amendment \ra,K, by leave of t]u‘ Assembly, withdnnvn, 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, I beg to move; 

“That in Schedule 1 to the Bill, in the ^n’oposed Firs-t Seluulule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 3898, for the entry under the head Ptdivrn anti Satnplv tho' 

following be substituted : 

* For tho first five tolas or fraction thoroof . . . NTino pins. 

For every additional five tola*^ or fraction thorof>F in excess 

of five tolas Six pit'is 

Sir, with regard to this new amiaidinent, I only wish in say Uint the 
booksellers were generally under tlie misfippreliensifni tbat ihis apj)lie.d to 
every five tolas, but T know that tho Honourable Mh‘. Indnsirios and Titihonr 
Member on Thursday last said something about- the *‘iniliar' five tolas 
being alone charged at that rate and the subseqmmt* fiv(‘ tolas l)eing 
charged at the old rate. Tu tho coiirs(‘ mv spe(‘ch, I also refcTred to that 
In any case, if this is spe(*.ificnllv provided in the Bill, F think that wo 
could rc-nssure the traders generally and also the pnndiasers of liooks. 

Mr. President (The Honoiimbh'^S'ir Shanmukliam (-lietty): Aniend- 
ment moved: ; 

“Thfd in Schedule f i<> lhi‘ Ihll, in t!u‘ )u'(j(»(«scd Kiivl. Sclu'dulc lo the Indin-ii Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the enlr\ under the lusnl 7/oc/’, Palftm aittl Stnnp/r /Va7,u7.s'’ the 
following bo s^uhsiitntod : 

< For tho first five tolas or fra<?tion. thoroof . . . pii's. 

For ovory additional five tolas or fracl.ion tlu'nud' in (^xcohh 
of fivo tolas.. Sixf)ioH\’' 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Ooust and Nilgiris: Ntai-Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, before you put this motion to tlu‘ voit‘ of (Ik* irous(‘, I wish 
to speak a few words. We on this side of (he Ibnist* an\ grai-cd'nl to the 
Honourable Member in charge of Post Oflicos for making th(‘. promise tO' 
accept this amendment. I would, lio^vover, like to ])oint> out one aspect 
of the question to which reference has not been made. Mostly tho hooks 
are purchased under the Y. P. system. Por tho last t*W(> y('HrM, tho Post 
Office has insisted on these book-packets being registered whenever 
they are sent out per vahie payable post. That moans an additional 
charge of three annas is unnecessarily imposed upon tho l)Ool\‘-pnck('.t. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Is mv Honourahio frientd referring 
to book-packets stot per valiio payable post? 

Mr. K. P, Thampan: Yes. Rtudonts and others wlio htiy hooks from 
booksellers generallv indent bn the value pavnblo system. Tt is, therefore, 
a great handicap for the poor students. T would’, ihen^fore, request the 
Government to review' the position, rind try, if possible, to nbolisb this 
surcharge, as it were, on the value payable system. 

There is another question which I wish to put before' tho House, Tf 
this amendment is adopted, all other amendments on the hook-packets 
will lapse. But, before doing that, T would like to iuvite the attention 
of the House to my amendment No. 41. There T propose that the 
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minimum unit be reduced to 24 tolas. My objetHt is not altogether un- 
seMsh. We are told that the elections to the Assembly are conodng on 
this year. The election manifestoes are generally sent under the book 
packets. On an average, each of us has got about 30,000 voters. If one 
manifesto is sent to all these 30.(HJ<) voters, it will be an additional cost 
of about Es. 400. So, you can imagine. Sir. what will be the increase in 
the cost of elections if we have to send to our constituents three or four 
such manifestoes? I would, therefore, suggest that if Government cannot 
accept my suggestion to reduce the mininiuiri unit to 24 tolas for all 
packets, they will at least make election manifestoes a separate category 
and treat them on half an anna basis. These are days of grent depression, 
and it is not fair that an additional t:ix should he imposed upon the !Mem- 
bers of the Assembly. I, therefore, put forward that prr>posaI for the 
consideration of the Government. 

Mr, Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Dhision: Xon-Mubammadan): Sir, 
I believe many great British tliinkers and also our great and good Govern¬ 
ment attribilte terrorist activities as well as the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment in India to the imparting of English education to Indians. I do not 
say that there is no truth in it. Our rulers repent now’ that education 
amongst Indians is spreading rather too fast. So, nowadays all possible 
and probable steps are being taken to curb our educational activities. 
Those, who keep information about the slow^ and imperceptible changes 
that are being .introduced in the educational policy in the country from 
the village school to the University, will agree with me in this. Imposi¬ 
tion of this tax,—mean increment in the rate of book-posts and book- 
packets,—is, I believe, one of those precious activities. A serious obstacle 
has been put on the way of spread of education. It is a millstone round the 
neck of our goddess of learning, 

I congratulate and take my hat off to the Honourable the Finance 
12 Koon rather I should say the Honourable the Industries 

and Labour Member for his very clever measure. It is like 
a double-edged weapon. It will, I admit, replenish the depleted treasury 
and also it will effectively curb the spreading of knowledge amongst 
Indians. I can clearly visualise that when he goes back to his native land, 
he will be acclaimed as a great hero, almost as great as Lord Clive, for 
having put mother Sarasw’ati in shackles, for having clogged the wheels of 
the chariot of education w’hich unfortunately generates patriotic feelings and 
perhaps many other unpleasant items. It is all very good, and T personally 
have no objection to be taken back to the good old davs w'hen Adam wove 
and Eve span. But T do not understand how a highly cultured man like 
the Honourable Bir George Schuster could be party to such an outrageous 
measure. Does he not think that such a measure is a great crime, a crime 
against culture and civilisation, a crime against humanity and progress 
of society ? It is almost a direct tax on knowledge, and by imposing such 
a tax at the most inopportune time, when India is suffering from the most 
terrible economic depression that she ever knew, w’hen every educational 
institution is striving for bare existence, when every publishing 
concern and every press is undergoing loss, he is committing an outrage 
which has its parallel in modern history only in Czarist Eussia or German 
Xazi. Sir, I have absolutely no doubt that howsoever outrageous the 
measure may be, it wall be carried in this House as the Honourable the 
Finance Member has got the majority under his thumb. But that is 
nothing. The mighty Eoman Empire also was once very powrerful. Yv^iat 

n 
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T mean to say is that he shail have to explain for this before his God and 
conscience. Sir, we have got the general election in front of us. Many of 
us may have to take part in election contests. Those of us who have 
ever been through such ordeals know too well what ku’go part book-posts 
play in elections, particularly in such huge constituencies as Members of 
this House have got. Imposition of this tax is a direct tax upon us. T fail 
to understand the psychology of the Government when they preach co¬ 
operation and ask people to take part in elections and enter legislative 
bodies instead of non-co-operating, and then when times seem favourable 
for the same, place a barrier over their election campaigns all on a sudden. 
Is it because Government want that only Eajas and Nawabs, bankers and 
merchants and rich people should come here, and none else ? Anyway, I 
am sure, it is the intention of Government to exploit the next elections to 
their financial benefit. 

T shall conclude by relating an anecdote. A certain Raja in our parts, 
as powerful in his own estate as the k'inance Member is in India, in order 
to improve his income from the estate, went on imposing taxes on his 
tenants, taxes of many and various kinds. People paid those taxes. In 
this way he imposed 64 kinds of taxes in his estate. Even then people paid. 
He was very much amused and said *GTow foolish these people arcT' Then 
he imposed liis Inst and 65th tax ^‘^nlled in my languages IJllu Kara, which 
means a fooPs tax. I do not know if this is th*e, Fiiuvnc^.e Member’s 65th 
tax or his last tax, but 1 know it for certain that this is his UUu Kara or 
fool’s tax, and ho enjoyed a hearty laugh when ho thotight of imposing it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I wholeheartedly support the atnendment 
which has been moved. .First, of all, ihis came in my mind and I also 
gave notice of this amendment. I could not understand when my Honour¬ 
able friend said that amendment TSIo. 42 was not an armuulrnent wliich was 
practically the same as the one which has been moved just now. I want 
to satisfy my Honourable friend on this point, and I want to make only 
one observation. In amendment No. 42, I suggested: 

** For every five tolas or fraetion thereof exceeding five tolas . Six pies ”, 

and to add this to the original proposal. So my amendment also says 
the same thing as has been proposed in the amendment suggested by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce. Perhaps my Honourable friend forgot 
that I suggested in my amendment that this portion should be added. How¬ 
ever I leave it now. 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: I should like to apologise to my Hon¬ 
ourable friend. He is perfectly right. His amendment is *'for every five 
tolas or fraction thereof exceeding five tolas—six pics’*. He is quite right. 
I was wrong.* I misunderstood the nature of his amendment and I am glad 
TO find that it is exactly the same as the amendment moved by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Thank you for that. I leave that point. I 
now come to circular letters and I want to say that, according to the word¬ 
ing of this amendment, because the heading is '‘book, pattern and sample 
packets”, circular letters do not come under books, nor under pn-tterns, 
nor under sample packets. So I sxiggest that there mtist be a heading for 
circular letters. If the circular letters are put under this head, then they 
will have to charge nine pies. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gonr: They are being treated as packets. 

Mr. M, M^wood Ahmad: Here I do not find any special rates for packets. 
The heading is ‘'book, pattern and sample packets'". There is no mention 
made of ordinary packets, and so circular letters will be quite different. 

If my Honourable friend will see, he will find that the heading deals with 
sample packets, that is a particular kind of packet which is used only for 
the purpose of samples. These circular letters are neither books nor 
/patterns, nor sample packets. So there must be a special rate for circular 
letters and the Government should not increase the rate for circular letters. 

I hope they will come forward and accept this suggestion that the heading 
^‘circular letters" be added in this. Otherwise, this will be meaningless. 
Beally it will be very hard for all the public movements in this country. I 
•do not say about Members of the Legislature, because there are only about 
110 Members. This is nothing, and if they are taxed a bit more, it does 
not matter. Apart from the question of Members of this House, I submit 
that invitations for conferences meetings. Id greetings and other things are 
issued in the fonn of circular letters and they are at present charged six 
pies. Now, if these circular letters are to be charged at the rate of nine 
pies, not only the Members of the Legislature, but the entire public in the 
^country will suffer and all movements of political organisation in this country 
will suffer to a great extent. The Department as well will suifer. So this ques¬ 
tion has to be considered by the Government, and even if the Government 
are not willing to propose any amendment at this stage, I hope they will 
^consider this point and by. executive order will make reduced rates of six pies 
-for five tolas for circular letters also. 

Khan Baliadnr Haji Wajilinddm: They must be treated as printed matter. 

Mr. M. Maswood AJimad: Call it what you like, I have no objection. But 
you must include this printed matter in the heading, because I do not 
like that nine pies should be charged for these circxilar letters or printed 
matter or whatever you call them. There must be reduced rate for these. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in Schedule T to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, for the entry under the head ‘Booh, Paitem and Scem^e Packets* 
dhe following be substituted : 

* For the first five tolas or fraction thereof . - - . Nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof in excess of five 

tolas ... *.Six pies ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That Schedule I, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule I, as amended, was.added to the Bill. 

D 2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuldiain Cliotty): The question 
is: 

“That Schedule II stand part of the Bill.’* 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Sir I beg to move: 

“That in Paii) TA of Schedule II to the Bill, for the words ‘In the case of 
every individual, Hindu undivided family, unrcgisioi*ed firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or a coxn|mny—’ the following ho substituted ; 

‘fn case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, registered or unregistered, 
firm, company and other association of individuals’.” 

Sir, I find no justification in imposing n liiglun* rntt‘, of t-axaiion in case 
of registered firms. T think regisUnu'-d firnm nv(‘. cntitUal to Inua^ facilities 
tod advantages over unregistered firms, but liere 1 find tlii'- r(‘,v(u*se, The 
Partnership Act waB passed only last ytair, and, under that Acd-, thousands 
of private firms have now boon registered. Ma,ny out of tlunn ari\ owned 
by more than one person, but, having small capital arc not iti a position to 
bear this high rate of taxation. Miiy I ask, Sir, wbtd.lua* ilie rate of 
taxation for registered firms has beim incM-caised by wjiy of pmuilty for 
having themselves registered? If this is not the case, a,s I b(di(we, then 
there should be no difference between each other and tlu'- scale of rate 
fixed for various figures of income for unregistered firms or individuals 
should also apply to the registered firms. May f ask my rionourabki and 
esteemed friend, the Finance Member, to give relief, to a cxu'taiu extent, 
at tliis critical juncture to those who do not come under the category 
of well-to-do people and who are very much hcl])loss tiowadays? My 
Honourable friend will be well advised to divert bis att(a)tion Bon)owhcre 
else for more revenues and not to create further complications and increase 
the difficulties of traders in these difficult times. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chatty): Auumdmont 
moved: 

“That in Part IA of Schedule IT to the Bill, for the words ‘In the ca&e of 
every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and oUusr association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or a company—’ the following bo substituted : 

Tn case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, registorod or um‘(‘gistered 
firm, company and other association of individuals’.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Mombor): Hir, this is 
rather a technical matter. We have had amondmcuitB of this kind moved 
before. The effect of the proposed amendment would bc^ k) do away witt 
the fiat rate of income-tax which is now levied on companicH and rogisioroc 
firms. I can only assume that my Honourable friend has really rnovoc 
his amendment under a misapprehension. The object of imposing th( 
maximum rate is merely to facilitate refunds. In those eases, th('. assess 
merit is ultimately made on the total income o{ the individual sbarobokle 
or partner as the case may be; and, in the case of rogistorc^.d firms, i 
practice as far as possible the assessment is mndc‘. dire(^.t on the ])artner 
If all the partners in a firm put in personal returns and the of the 
shares shown in the individual returns a.greos with the toi^nl in('onu‘, of tl 
firm shown in the firm's returns, we do, as a matter of facd-, pro(‘,cHHl 
deal witii the individual partners direct and only maki' a formal assof 
ment on the firm. We must keep to our administrative })ra(dji(‘,e in tl 
matter, and, on these grounds, I must oppose the amendment. 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The ques¬ 
tion IS : 


* /^* Schedule II to the Bill, for the words ‘In the case of every 

luamdual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered finn and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a company—’ the following be substituted ; 

In case of every individual, Hindu undivided familv. registered or unregistered 
nrm, company and other association nf indi\iduals’.” 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr, M, Maswood A hm a d ; Sir, I beg to move: 

in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill the following be 
.substituted: ^ 


‘(1) When the total income is Bs. 2,000 or upwards, but is Four pies in the 
less than Bs. 5,000. lupee. 

(2) When the total income is Bs. 5,000 or upwards, but ‘is Six pies in the 

lees than Rs. 10,000. rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Bs. 10,000 or upwards, but is Nine pies in the 

less than Rs. 15,000. rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is One anna in the 

less than Bs. 20,000. rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is One anna and 

less than Rs. 30,000. four pies in 

the rupee. 


'{6) When the total income is Bs. 30,000 or upwards, but is One anna and 
less than Rs. 40,000. seven pies in 

the rupee 


(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Bs. 1,00,000. 

^8) When the total income is Bs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


One anna and 
eleven pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and 
one pie in the 
rupee 


Sir, in this motion I have reduced certain rates on certain income to a 
^certain extent, and, at the same time, I have suggested that there should 
not be any tax on an income of less than Bs. 2,000. I want to explain 
“the difficulties wliich at present are felt on account of having income-tax 
oh an income of less than Es. 2,000. Sir, at present people who have 
small business like panwallas, etc., have been taxed, and, further, the 
method in which they are taxed is also very objectionable. The main 
idea of income-tax was that those who earn a large income must pay 
something to Government, but those who earn less than Es. 2,000 a year 
’practically earn much less nowadays than their necessities. These men 
have at least four or six dependants on them whom they have tc feed 
dnd provide foi’ to some extent. If you divide this amount of money 
among all the dependants, the average will be about 100 or 200 rupees a 
year; and on this income they have to bear many other items of expendi¬ 
ture also. The way in which they are summarily taxed is another hard¬ 
ship to them. Though my Honourable friend has provided that, if they 
are not satisfied with the decision, they can produce their income papers, 
we can realise that these people in the street who earn this low amount 
are such as keep some small articles for sale—in Calcutta and other places 
even those who sell betel have been taxed under this system. It is very 
difficult for this class of people, many of whom are illiterate, to keep any 
records of their income. The amount they earn is so small that they 
^ cannot keep clerks to keep their registers which they can show to the Gov- 
^emment. In these days of depression, when they are in a very difficult 
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position and are not earning sufficiently, ilicy have hc'.on Last year 

and in previous years, several utteinpis wore niadf‘, but Govcrrmunit did* 
not think over this question. 

Others, rc^ardinq; whom T have suggested thovse rat(‘.s, arc in a more 
difficult position today than tlicy were in previous years. T hav(‘, come tO' 
know of several cases in wliich the registers of men wlio submitted them- 
to the Government have not been accepted. These men who earn low 
amounts do "not maintain big registers in a particular way that may satish" 
the authorities or that iniofht he of mucdi va.luc in the Courts. trouble- 

is that, iu the absence of any good register, ihev are t.axed on the basis 
of jsrovious assessment, and the result is that tiun? are iia.Kod at present 
on the basis of their previous assessment while their incotnes have gone* 
down to 60 per cent or 70 per cent in some cases. f>o for these classes* 
of people getting very little as profit, the present rates of income-tax are* 
wy troublesome, and I sugtrest the time has come when they must 
consider this question and they must excmipt this class of p(' 0 |)lc‘. whose 
annual income is less than Bs. 2,000, and they must reduce their rates 
for those as well whoso income, although above Bs. 2,000 a year, is still 
not sufficient enough. With these words, T move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable* Sir Shanmukliam (dud.ty)’ Amendment 
moved: 

*‘That for all the entrioH in Part. lA of Schcdulo TT to th<‘ Bill following be 
substituted : 

*{1) When the total inoomo is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is l^’aur pios in the 

less than Rs. 6,000. rupoo. 

(2) When the total inoomo is Ra. 5,000 or upwards, but is Six pies in the 

less than Rs. 10,000. rupee. • 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is Nino pies in the 

less than Rs. 15,000. rupoo. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is One anna in the 

less th.an Rs. 20,000. rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is One anna and' 

less than Rs. 30,000. four pios in 

the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is Ono anna and. 

less than Rs. 40,000. seven pies in 

“ the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is One anxia and' 

less than Rs. 1,00,000. eleven pies in 

the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards . . Two annas and 

ono pie in the 
rupee ” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my Honourable friend has 
devoted most of his speech to that portion of his "amondmotit which would 
remove incomes below Es. 2,000 a year from liability to income-tajc. But 
he has also in his amendment proposed very substantial ohanges in the 
rates on the higher levels of income. The total loss involved in my 
Honourable friend’s proposails would be Es. 3,12 lahhs, about Es. 2,87 
lakhs being accounted for by the reductions in the rates on the higher 
incomes, and Es. 75 lakhs by the exemption O'f incomes below Es. 2,000. 
It is quite obvious that we cannot stand a loss of this kind, and even if 
we were in a mood or in a position to he generous to this extent, I woulcb 
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strongly argue that this is not the kind of reduction which we should 
choose first. On all grounds I must oppose mv Honourable friend’s 
amendment. 


Kr. Pre^dent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The ques¬ 
tion IS: 


, , for all th© entries in Part lA of ^hednle 11 to the Bill the following be substi- 

tuted: 


* (1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwaads, but is 
less than Bs. 5,000. 

(2) Wtea the total inoome is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is l ees 

than Rs. 10,000. 

(3) "When the total moomB is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is 

hes than Rs- 15,000. 

(4) Wh^ the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 20,000. 

(5) Wb^ the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 30,000. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 40,000. 


(7) When the total income is Rs, 40,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 1,00,000. 


(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


The motion was negatived. 


Four pies in the 
rupee. 

Six pies in tlia 
rupee. 

l^ine pies in 
rupee. 

One anna in the 
rupee. 

One anna and 
four pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
seven pies in 
t|]» rupee. 

One anna and 
eleven pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and 
one pie in the 
rupee ^ ” 


Mr, Amar Hath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 


“ That for all the entries in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill the following b© substi¬ 
tuted : 


‘ (1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 5,000. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 10,000. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 15,000. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs, 20,000. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 30,000. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 40,000. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 1,00,000. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


Four pies in the 
rupee. 

Five pies in the 
nqsee. 

Six pies in the 
rupee. 

Nine pies in the 
rupee. 

One anna in 
the rupee. 

One anna end 
three pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
six pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas in the 
rupee’. ” 


The House will see that I have done away with the first two items of 
taxation under the income-tax schedule, viz,, incomes over PiS. 1,000 and 
below Es 1,500, and incomes over Es. 1,500 and below Es. 2.000. I 
need hardly point out that people with such a small income as Es. 1,000, 
or Es. 1,500 or even Es. 2,000 of all men need relief from income-tax. 
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Tlien, again, the rates which I have placed against the other items are a 
little low, but are on a more equitably graded scale than the ones pro¬ 
vided in the Finance Member’s Bill. 

Sir, I may be permitted to observe that in olden times the Kings were 
known as Shashthansha Bhag^ that is to say, a person who shares one 
sixth of the produce of the Irnid,—in other words, that was the revenue. 
Gradually, with the improvement in the administrative macliiiiery, besides 
revenue, several oilier taxes have been put on the people of this country. 
For instance, in the year 1793, wdien Jjord Cornwallis introdu(H‘d the per¬ 
manent settlement in Bengal it was soJomnly promised that tluiro would 
he no further imposition on Ihe ]>eoi>le. Sir, wliy was the n'venue 
coiloclod in those good old days? ft was collcad'cd for niainlaining roads, 
for maintaining liospitals, for looking after education, administration 

of justice, and so forth; hut, now, Sir, we have to pay for (^vory one of 
these items separately. For instance, in Bengal, w(^ ]iav(i i.o pay an 
csducation cess. Even in regard to public*, works like roads> we have to pay 
a road cess, and so on, and this cess was introdu(^(‘d ini spite of the 
solemn promises iliat no further tax or cess would he imposed on the 
poojdc. But when tlie Duke of Argyle pointed out that it was a mistake 
to impose tin’s road (*esB and that no further imposition on la^nd can be 
made, somehow publuj opinion was conciliated and this (*.ess was allov/cd, 
hut, in addilion to that, we liave-. got another Act in Bengal,—which is 
called the Village Hulf-Governmcnt Act,—I do not know if sncli an Act 
exists in other Provinces,—and by this A(*.t a i.ax is imposed for roads, 
medical relief, and so on. Therefore, imposition after imposii.ion of taxes 
has bc‘en the order of the day, and one does not know wliy the land 
revenue is collected by Government if every item of convenitmee that is 
afforded to the people is to be taxed. For example, take tlio administra¬ 
tion of justice, one cannot get justice from a British Court without paying 
a price for it. It is certainly a very dreadful thing. A poor man may 
not, have money to pay Court-foes, and so he will b(‘. doprivcKl of ins pro¬ 
perty and he won't get justice. That wnis not the case in olden days . . . 

An Honourable iRIember: Pauper suits. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think my Honourable friend has sufFicient 
"experience at the bar to know how many pauper suits are allowed in Courts 
and how loath oun Judges arc to allow pauper suits, because upon the 
levy of the Court-fees depends their very existence. 

Now, 1 submit assessment of land revenue is the only tax that should 
remain, and there should be no otlier kind of t?ix by saying that a certain 
tax is meant for oducfition, a certain tax is meant for medic*al relief, and 
so on. T do Dot know for what kind of relief tins income-tax is imposed, 
unless it he to save us from invading armies. 

An Honourable Member: It is to relieve your income. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If that is a relief, then I think my Honourable 
friend may be relieved of that; but, for our part, we do not want such 
luxuries as to be relieved of the little income ihat we get, Govornrrjcnt, I 
submit, in these days have become, instead of ShashthanHlia Bhag^ 
Bamagrah Bhag, that is to say, they take everything, and if one looks into 
matter closely, he will find that a person, who. fortunately or unfortun¬ 
ately happens to have an income of six or seven lakhs, has to pay very 
nearly half of his income to the Government in the name of income-tax. 
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This is a state of affaii^ of which any one would be ashamed. I know 
zemindars are victimised by telling them that no Abumb should be collected, 
and what is the percentage ? It may be an anna or half an anna per rupee. 
But, Sir, here is an Abwab of the Government of India. I cannot give a 
better appellation to income-tax than the word Ahwah. Abwah is a term 
known to all students of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Sir, I submit, there 
ahould be some law which can put restrictions on Ahwais upjon the honest 
income of honest individuals. 

Then, again. Sir, I do not know if it has occurred to the officers of 
"the Finance Department that poor widows are put to considerable difficulties. 
Poor wddows, who happen to possess a few thousand rupees wnrth of 
Government promissory notes, are charged income-tax at the source. For 
instance, if a widow happens to have, say, Bs, 5,CK>0 or Bs. 10,000 worth 
of Government promissory notes, the Income-tax Officer takes aw^ay more 
than Es. 0-2-6 in the rupee, and the poor widow is taxed at the source. Of 
•course, there are ways by which they can get a refund, but it is a wery 
•cumbersome process to get refund from the income-tax authorities. If a 
widow gets an income of, say, Es. 200 a year, or, say, Es. 100 every six 
months, more than Es. 15 is taken away out of this sum by the over-zealous 
income-tax Officers who are the subordinates of Government and whose 
promotions depend upon the amount of income-tax collected by them. Of 
course, as I have said, several methods have been devised to get exemptions, 
but looking to the enormous trouble that the assessees are put to, many 
people do not care to apply for refunds. That being the case, if income-tax 
has to be levied, it must be levied in more equitable considerations than 
merely with a view to filling the coffers of the Government which do not 
know how to retrench and how to spend, because they want to spend as 
much as they like and nobody can put restrictions on their spending propen¬ 
sities. That being the position, I trust, Sir, that my Honourable friends 
will give their full support to this amendment. 

Mr. Pr^ident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved; 

“ That for all the entries in Part lAof Schedule II to the Bill the following be subeM- 
tuted; 


*(1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but 
less than Rs, 5,000. 


Pour pies in the 
rupee. 


^2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs. 10,000. 


Five pies in the 
rupee. 


(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 15,000. 


Six pies in the 
rupee. 


(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs. 20,000. 


Nine pies in the 
rup^. 


(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 30,000. 


One anna in 
the rupee. 


<6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 40,000. 


One anna and 
three pies in 
the rupee. 


^7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 1,00,000. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


One anna and 
six pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas*in the 
rupee ” 
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, The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I really am surprised at my 
Honourable friend who generally appears before us as the supporter and 
protector of the poor man, but now he has tried to excite our sympathy for 
the man with an income, of six or seven lakhs a year. ITis amendment is 
particularly kind to certain classes, for example, gentlemen with an income 
of Es. 10,000 or Es. 15,000 a year will find their income-tax halved. Those 
with an income of Es. 40,000 to one lakh a year would find their income-tax 
reduced by about 30 per cent, and even those with an income over p, lakh 
would get a substantial reduction according to my Honourable friend's 
amendment. I must oppose this amendment which would involve for us. 
a loss of Es. 44 crores. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghctty): The question 
is: 


That for, all the entries in Part IA of Schedule II to the Bill tho following be substi¬ 
tuted : 


* (1) When the total income is JRs. 2,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Es. 5,000. 

(2) When the total income is Bs. 5,000 or upwards, but is loss 

than Es. 10,000. 

(3) When the total income is Es. 10,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Es. 15,000. 

(4) When tho total income is Es. 15,000 or upwards, but is loss 

than Es. 20,000. 

(5) When tho total income is Es. 20,000 or upwards, but is 

loss than Es. 30,000. 

(6) When the total income is Es. 30,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Es. 40,000. 


(7) When the total income is Es. 40,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Es. 1,00,000. 


(8) When the total income is Es. 1,00,000 or upwards 


Four pies in the 
rupee. 

Five pies in the 
rupee. 

Six pies in the 
rupoo. 

Nino pies in the 
rupoo. 

One anna in 
tho rupee. 

One anna and 
throe pies in 
tho rupoo. 

One anna and 
six pies ii 
tho rupoo. 

Two annas in th 
rupoo’. ” 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I beg to move: 

“That in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill entries (1) and (2) be omitted and t 
subsequent entries be re-numbered accordingly.” 


My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that the previo 
amendment helped the richer classes and not the poorer clasBos, and 
went further and said that the proposal would involve a loss of over th: 
crores of rupees. I hope that my present amendment will bo more acce 
able to him. The first two entries relate to incomes between Es, 1,000 i 
Es. 2,000. I do not want to repeat my arguments, but I may say that 
people sought to be taxed to income under these two entries are the v 
people who pay a heavy burden of taxation to Government in other wt 
The imported article that they sell is not free of duty. When they im' 
anything for their necessities, they have to pay for that to the Governm 
they pay to the Government in regard to whab they use at home, and i: 
many other ways also they pay taxes to Government to the extent of 2 
50 per cent,—^both to the Central Government and the Local Governm< 
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Therefore, I submit that these people must be exempted from income-tax* 
Income-tax should be levied from those people who have such a large 
amount of money that they cannot spend. But an income of Bs. 2,000 a 
year is only sufficient for livelihood, and so Government must have some 
sympathy for such people. These people cannot engage clerks and keep 
registers in particular ways. Moreover, this taxation was imposed on these 
people as an emergency measure. At that time the Government imposed a 
cut of 10 per cent in the salaries of their employees, and, therefore, they 
proposed taxation on a person whose income was only Es. 2,OCX). But when 
Government have reduced the cut to five per cent, that is, they have given 
relief to the extent of 50 per cent to their own servants, the Govemmeni 
must give equal relief to the poorer classes of people. There should not be 
any differentiation between the Government servants and other people, and 
relief should be given to both equally on a universal basis. Sir, I move. 

Mr, President {The Honotirable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill entries <1) and (2) be omitted and th«- 
subsequent entries be re-numbered accordingly.*’ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: This is an old controversy which 
was fully fought out last year and the year before. My Honourable friend 
amendment would mean a loss of about Bs. 75 lakhs. We feel that this 
taxation, a very moderate levy on these low incomes, is absolutely justified, 
and I do not wish to go over again in this House into the arguments that I 
used last year in defence of this particular featxire of our taxation system. I 
would only put it to the House again that, with the present low level of 
prices, a cash income of Bs. 1,500 or Bs. 2,000 represents very much more 
than it did four or five years ago, and that in relation to those whose income 
is derived from agriculture the small trader gets off very lightly. Sir, on 
financial grounds and on the merits, I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The question' 
is: 

“That in Part IA of Schedule II to the Bill entries (1) and (2) be omitted and ihe- 
subsequent entries be re-numbered accordingly.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): I beg to move; 

“That in Part IA of Schedule TI to the Bill, entry (1) be omitted and the subse¬ 
quent entries be re-numbered accordingly.” 

That means that I wish this House to omit the first line and not to tax: 
those persons who are having an income between Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 1,500, 
Though their income is taxed at two pies per rupee, the revenue from that, 
according to the figures of 1981-32, is about Bs, 9^ lakhs. Assessees num¬ 
ber over 77,000, the exact expenditure is not known, but in answer to a 
question which I put about it on the 26th September, 1932, the total amount 
of extra expenditure incurred on assessees below Bs. 2,000 was about Bs. 21- 
lakhs. I take it that half of that would be spent on those getting incomes^ 
between Es. 1,000 and Bs. 1,500. Therefore, the expenditure on thai 
account I can put down at Bs. IJ lakhs. So, the loss on the item will be 
about Es. eight lakhs. When the income of the Government from the^ 
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.iiiciobie-tax is several hundred lakhs, I think the I'inance Member can well 
.IfcjSterd to give relief to the very poorest and let go about Es. 8J; lakhs. 

There are several points in connection with this which 1 want to bring 
to the notice of this Honourable House, both in regard to the nature of the 
taxation and the method of taxation. As you will see in the Bill, in Part 
III it is mentioned that the income-tax officer should make a summary 
assessment of the income of an assessee to the best of his judgment and 
then leave it to the assessee to file an objection. This leaves a very great 
loophole on the part of the income-tax Officer to assess even those whose 
income is below one thousand. This is an inducemcni; which it is difficult 
even for an honest man to resist. The difficulty is onhancod further from 
the fact that those whose income is between Bs. 1,000 and Es. 1,500 hardly 
keep any account, and so they cannot challenge any assessnuuit or any 
estimate which may have been made by tlie inc^oinc'-tax ()(lfu*.cx\ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: J do nut wauii to lengthen the 
.proceedings, but I think my Honourable friend is misleading tlui House. 
The House, I think, is well aw«aro that the sumuiary assessment is only 
applied at the option of the assessee. My Honourable friend is suggesting 
that a summary assessment can be made and tlien the assc-SBee can appeal 
against it. It cannot bo made at all unless the aBaeBSc‘t‘ (‘lects to have it 
made. 

Mr. A. Das: As 1 read page 4 of the Bill, t>he Income-tax Ofiioor may, 
save when he h^s served a notice under sub-section (2), make a summary 
assessment of the income of an assessee to the best of his judgment. He 
serves a notice and if the assesSee does not come forward, the offiocjr has 
vto make a summary assessment. The difficulty of showing that his income 
is below Bs. 1,000 and not between Es. 1,000 and Es. 1,500 is very great. 
What is to happen if the assessee says that Ins income is below Es. 1,000 
and the Income-tax Officer says that it is about Es. 1,100 or Jis. 1,200? 
The Income-tax Officer has got the law on his side. 11 is more, sttvieinent is 
•sufficient, and whatever the assessee says will not be believed unlc^ss he has 
got account books to prove to the satisfaction of the Income-tax Officer that 
his income is below Es. 1,000. Then there is another point. In assessing 
to income-tax all higher incomes, there is always an allowance for expendi¬ 
ture which is in the nature of a business expenditure. In iJu', isase of 
assessees, whose income is between Es. 1,000 and Es. 1,500, there is hardly 
any business expenditure except their own labour and no reduction would bo 
-allowed in the case of their own labour. Supposing there were a number of 
'Crlerks engaged, there would be a corresponding reduction from thc‘. business 
■point of view on account of business expenditure, but if the man carries on 
Eis own business, I do not think, under the present rules,—I am speaking 
subject to correction,—any reduction would be allowed. 

These are two great hardships which, I submit, exist \n tlu' case of those 
persons whose income is assessed between Es. 1,000 and Es. 1,500. Om 
is the absence of account books and the other is non-allowanco for businesi 
expenditure. The third thing is this. It is true that the price o’f. foodstuff 
has gone down, but expenditure in other directions has iioi, decreased, fo 
instance,—the expenditure on education of the children, mculicino and hous 
'^fent.. All these remain the same, and, especially when you tax the lowe? 

of the ladder, that is, men who have an income of about Es. 85 a montl 
^^meahs there is hardly any margin left for them to pay income-tax aft< 
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they have met their ordinary expenses in life. Merely the reduction in the 
price of foodstuffs would not reduce their expenditure to any material degree, 
because the expenditure on foodstuffs is hardly 10 or 15 per cent. 

The last point which I want to submit in this connection is the temp¬ 
tation to rope in even those whose income is below Es. 1,0U0 as evidenced 
by the fact that in reply to a question which I put last year I was told that 
there were as many as 25,000 appeals of which over 40 per cent were 
successful. I know that a rider has been added that this does not show 
that the Department is not working efficiently for it was stated that even 
an appeal which made an alteration in respect of even one pice is included 
in it, I submit that even then that does show an abriormjl state ot anairs, 
when 25,000 appeals are made, in over 40 pjer cent of cases in wbicli the 
assessment is varied. On these grounds, I submit that if the financial 
reasons tvould permit the Finance Member, he oiild be pleased to see that 
these incomes between Es, 1,000 and Es. 1,500 are not assessed. If they 
g£re assessed, then certain departmental rules should be made, so that every 
care is taken in the assessment of these incomes; and, lastly, I would appeal 
that if no relief is possible this year, I hope he would be able to see that 
next year, if any relief is granted to the assessees about income-tax, this 
will be the class of persons who deserve the first consideration. With these 
words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill, entry (1) be omitted and the subse¬ 
quent entries be re-numbered accordingly.” 


M. Maswood Ahmad; I wholeheartedly support the motion moved 
by my Honourable friend. There is no need to support this amendment with 
a long speech. I wanted to support this in order to show’ to Government 
that this is not the desire of inffividual Members only, but that the w’hole 
House is in sympathy with these amendments. If we make a smaller 
number of speeches, it does not mean that a greater number of Members 
are not interested in the matter. The reason is that w’e have to finish this 
Bill today and for that reason w’e do not make long speeches. With these 
words, explaining our position, I wffioleheartediy support the amendment of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. A. Das. 

Mr Sftakanta Mahapatra: I also gave notice of a similar amendment. 
Every one of us is so well aware of the implications of this amendment 
that it is needless for me to inflict a speech on the House. It is purely 
a poor man’s burden. I wholeheartedly support the amendment. 

Khan Bahadur Hap Wajihuddin: I rise to support the amendment of 
my friend, Mr. A. Das. The present depression has affected 
^ every class of people in the country. The persons most affected 
are those w’hose incomes are bctw’een Es. 1.000 and Es. 1,500 and they 
are small shopkeepers. These people have to maintain a large family 
and a number of relatives w’ho are unable to find employment, and the 
burden of indirect taxation wffiich falls on this class is most acutely felt. 
Any remission to this class w’ill be a great relief. Sir, this class are not 
generally educated, nor can they afford to meet the expenses; and in these 
hard days many of them are the worst victims of the general depression 
all around the country. Of course in the absence of their having proper 
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accounts of income, the Income-tax Oiheer may feel justified in making 
such estimate of the income as he likes of the assessee. But this class 
of people is subjected to very great hardship and are really in a helpless 
position, and something .should be done in their case. With these words, 
I support the motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): >Sir, this is a very hard case indeed. It may bo called a 

• sort of privileged robbery—this taxing of a person who has got a mere 
income of a thousand rupees to fifteen hundred rupees a year. Bir, people 
all over the country are nowadays suffering in various ways. In some 
places they have got the ravages of the earthquake, in some other places 
there is a very severe depression, in other places there are famines, in some 

• other places there are floods and such like scourges from the heavens. In 
these days, we should realise how difficult it is to earn one’s livelihood. 
Everywhere we find there is unemployment, and poor ])coplo everywhere 
are trying their level best to get something cither by manual labour or 
by sitting in the streets and hawking goods. Now, such a very low income 
as a thousund rupees a year is being taxed by the present Government. 

Sir, the way in which the Income-tax Department have been seeking 
to tax these people has been described by several of the Members here. 
Now, we find that these people who am alleged to possess an income of a 
thousand rupees a year have no accounts thoinsolvos, atid the result is 
that the moment they receive their notices of assessment from the Income- 
tax Officer, they have to rush to other people, as tlicsy an^ mostly illiterate, 
for enlisting their help. The result is that it is not only the Government 
that are taxing them, but those literate people'to whom tlicy go for help- 
also try to fioece those poor people. If it were the case that people who 
have got an income of a thousand rupees were capable of Imcping ledgers 
and account books and engaging some clerks, then tlio Government might 
.justifiably have asked thorn to subscribe their mite towards the Govern¬ 
ment relief fund, but, Sir, this is indeed a very hard case that such people, 
who are trying their best to eke out a bare existcn(*.c somehow or other, 
should thus bo sought to be taxed. Sir, it may bo quite justified if you 
■seek to tax such incomes wliich are running incomes; you may have super¬ 
tax, you may have any kind of taxes you like in other (*.aso8 of high and 
stable incomes, but to tax a man. who cams by some hook or by some 
•crook just a bare thousand rupees a year is really very hard. 

Mr, H. M, Joshi: The tax on matches? 

M]r. Muhammad Azhar Ali: If the tax on matches oven goes beyon 
one^s means and beyond the necessity of «nffording protection tO' the mate 
industry, well, T will bo the first person to oppose it, but what we a 
concerned here with is generally the income of ihe middle clasROS, ai 
we know the condition of the middk^ elassos in this (*.ountry. 

Sir, I do not want to inflict any long speech on this subject. If i 
Government consider that a man who earns a thousand rupees a y 
•should be classed among those people who arc considered to he flotirish 
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and in a fit condition to pay an income-tax, I regret we cannot possibly 
agree. Sir, .with, these ’words, I support the motion. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikhj: Mr. President, 1 
-fail to understand why the town or urban interests get so much sympathy 
in this House, representing as it does a country—^mainly rural. I must 
point out that in these abnormal times when the peasants do not gel even 
two meals a day, they have to pay their contribution to the taxation of 
ttie Government of the country by way of the land revenue tax. 

An Sonourable Member. Do not they get remissions? 

Sirdar BEarbans Singh Brar: Sir, when they do not even get any income 
irom their lands, the tax is there, because the Government must be kept 
on going. And these people who live and w'ork under fans and are seated 
in comfortable cushions and chairs, if they get as much income as one 
thousand rupees a year or more, why, I ask, should they be afraid of 
paying a little contribution to the exchequer? Surely they are much better 
ofi than people working from morning till sunset in the fields in the hot 
burning sun ail the year roimd. Now, when those people are made to pay 
-their quota to the revenues of the Government, why should not the ricn 
people, who are comparatively in much better circumstances, who are com¬ 
paratively in the enjoyment of many more necessaries of life and of a 
convenient and comfortable way of living, why should they grudge pa3ring 
a small amount by way of their contribution to the revenues of the country 
so that the Government may be able to balance their ex,pen(iiture ? But 
every year we find that these urban people manage to get so much sympathy 
and support out of the other people w'ho represent the masses. Now, 
when such people do possess an income of a thousand a, year or more, 
and in other cases several thousands or even lakhs and enjoy comfortable 
and settled modes of earning incomes and who can afiord to part with a 
small portion of that income in the interest of the general tax-payer, I 
ask, why should they escape? I, therefore, oppose this amendment and 
support the provisions of the Finance Bill. 


Mr, S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I was surprised to hear the speech delivered by the last 
speaker. He said that the agriculturists pay a revenue to Government, 
and why should other people 'who work in shops and other places and earn 
small incomes should be exempted? Sir, my friend does not belong to 
the agriculturist class at aU, he is a landlord and, as such, fleeces his 
tenants for his own living. He is a collector of revenues from the agn- 
culturists, but the income he derives is not subject to taxation under the 
Income-tax Act, and I wish to knov/ ’^^’hy such incomes should not in 
future be taxed. (Hear, bear.) Sir, there are people in this House who 
are crying as:ainst a small income being exempt from income-tax, but they 
forget" that the large income which the landlords get as collector of taxes 
from the tenants is exempt from income-tax,—and such income often 
extends to lakhs and lakhs of rupees, and if Government would only tax 
such incomes, veiw likely the burden on the noor peoule of this country, 
namely, that falling on the small traders and others could be freely taken off 
and the men concerned exempted. 
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Sir, I also support the motion of my friend, Mr. Das, not on the ground 
suggested by him, but because of the hardship which these poor people 
have to undergo by reason of the method of the assessment proposed in 
the Act. 1 have my own experience about this matter. In Calcutta, 
demand is made for income-tax from tliose shopkeepers whose bare income 
is of iis. 50 a month. The procedure says that the income-tax Officer 
shall make an assessment according to his own jiidgincnt, blow is that 
judgment to be formed Nothing is said about it. Ho is not i)ound to 
go to the shopkeeper and liiid out what liis income is. He makes no such 
inquiry, but only sits in his ollico room and makes some sort ol! inquiry. 
Ho makes no calculation. Ho only makes a diclaratiou and sends out a 
notice calling for a certain ainoimi of money. If tlie poor man, from 
whom the c-'emand of income-tax is made, has the temerity to go before 
the income-tax Otlicer and says that such and sueh amount is big, ho is 
asked to go to a pleader and lilc a protest or objection against the taxa¬ 
tion. Ho is also at the same time threatened that any such protest or 
appeal would be decided by the Income-tax OlTicer himself, aiul probably 
on his income the tax would bo enhanced. I know that Borious cjomplainfcj 
have been made al>out this matter. Of course, those matters do not come 
before the Honoiinibic the Finance Member, nor do thoy go before the 
Members or the Central Board of Eevenuc. I wish that some sort of 
inquiry should bo made about the grievances of these people in order to 
find out whether there is any truth in the allegations which liave been 
made in this House. 


Me. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, it would not have been nooesHary for me 
to rise to support this amendment, because I know that this side of the 
House is almost xmanimous except a very few Members lilce my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Joshi (A Voice: *‘No, no ^’), who is crying out “No, no'**. 
But I beg to submit that the remarks of Sirdar Harbans Singh have 
provoked Mr. Sen from Bengal to make observations which probably in 
liis cooler moments he would not have liked to make will) i.lui knowledge 
of the revenue laws of his own Province. ITo has been pleased to say 
why should the agricultural income he exempt from assoRsment. I kno-w 
that is the burden of the song of those who do not posBoss oiilier landed 
pr'operty or agricultural lands. T beg io submit that they forget that they 
are the men who had been bearing the burden of tlu^, cost of administra¬ 
tion from t-ime immemorial. Some people, wlv)( live in towuH and cities, 
derive an income witliout being the owners of villages or agricultural 
lands, and they do not pay anything fp-r the ,cost of I ho admin iskalion and 
enjoy all the amenitieB of life. As wo are livinjg under a civilised 
administration, there may be some justification for this income-tax, but 
I fail to see how people, with an income of Es. 100 or Es. 126 per month, 
may have cushioned chairs and electric fans over their head. 


Mr. A, Bas: It comes to Es. 85 only. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend has been pleased to say that these 
people sit on cushioned chairs and have electric fans over their head. 
Will he find out a single individual with an income like this who can 
afiord to pay for the electric bills of his punkhah. Surely, he will not be 
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^ie to do so. So, \1 think this sort of outrageous remark provoked my 
toend, who is otherwise sober, to make such remarks about the atgricul- 
turist. Sir, I support the amendment, and I also appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment to see that these poorer class of people are exempt from this income- 
tax. 

The Honourable Sir Creorge Schuster* My Honourable friend who 
moved this amendment was inaccurate in the estimated loss of revenue 
which he gave. The actual figure of the income-tax for the year 1932-3S 
from Es. 1,000 to Es. I,o00 was 41 lakhs. That was 
when the rate was four pies in the rupee. This House voted last year that 
the rate should be reduced to two pies in the rupee, which is the present 
rate. Therefore, if my Honourable friend’s amendment is passed, the loss 
would be something like 'Es. 21 lakhs. The point tvhich I have to put 
to the House is that a tax which represents only a shade over one per cent, 
on incomes of this kind is a very small burden, and that, at a time when 
every class in the country has to contribute to maintaining the common 
expenditure according to its means, this particular class would be un¬ 
reasonably favourably treated if they did not pay some small contribution 
in the form of direct taxation. We have had the comparative burdens of 
taxation dealt with by one or two speakers in this debate, and I do put 
it to the House that the class of the small trader, who is in receipt of an 
income of from Es. 1,000 to Bs. 1,500 a year, is very lightly treated in 
comparison with those who work on the land and who are subject to fixed 
and unavoidable burdens. Therefore, on the ground of equity, as also on 
the ground of financial necessity, I must oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill, entry (1) be omitted and the subse¬ 
quent entries be re-numbered accordingly,^’- ’ 


The Assembly divided: 


■ ATE&^37. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Hahim, Sir, 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Azhar Ah, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bagla, Lai a Rameshwar Prasad. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr, 

Bas, Mr. A, 

Butt, Mr. Amax Nath. 

G'our. Sir Hari Singh. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Isra, Chandhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. T. 

Jog, Mr, S, G. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur (r. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mir. S. C. 


Mody, Mr. H. P, 

Mudaliar, Biwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K, C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sugar, 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Ranga Iyer Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr Badri Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gava Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Hppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Waiihnddin. Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Br, 


2 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. i 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan , 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Anwar-ul'Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chataz'ji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hardy, Mr. G, S. 

Hezletfc, Mr. J. 

Hockcnhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Trwin, Mr. 0. J, 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

The motion was negatived. 


Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lai Cnand. Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macmillan, Mr, A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojeudra, 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S, C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. 1). N. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rau, Mr. P. K. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr, J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sloan, Mr, T. 

Talil) Mehcli Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F, 

Varma, Mr. S. P. 


The Assembly then adjonrned for Lunch till Half PaHl. Two of ihe Clock. 


The Assembly ro^assembh^l afl-or Luncli nt Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Ohetity) in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmxxkhain Chetty): The qtiestion 
is: 

“That Schedule IT stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule II was added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chetty): The questi 
is: 

“That clause 5 stand part of thsf Bill.” 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in, RuJ)-clause (/) of clause 5 of the Bill, thie words ‘increased in each « 
excei^ in the case of total incomes of Iqsis than two thousand impees, by one-fc 
of the amount of the rate’ be omitted.” 
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If that is omitted, the clause will read thus: 

“Income-tax for the year beginning on the 1st day of April, 1934. shall be charged 
at the rates specified in Part I of the Second Schedule." 


The portion which I want to have deleted increases the tax in each ease 
except the first two items by one-fourth. I beg to submit that if it was 
the intention of Government to have taxes at that rate, they might have 
incorporated it at once here. But this is a very clumsy procedure which 
is being adopted only for the last few years in order to have a surcharge. 
Loo^ng to the genesis of this addition, we find that probably it was not 
the intention to continue this surcharge for a long time, so that the income- 
tax rates as given in the Schedule may continue for some 
time, but that this surcharge may be taken away after a year 
or so. But that has not been the case. I beg to submit that if it was 
the intention of Government to perpetuate this rate, they might have at 
once embodied it in the Schedule itself. It is a most clumsy procedure 
which can be tolerated only when there is relief in sight. But when we 
see that there is no relief in sight of us, what is the use of having an eye¬ 
wash as if the income-tax rates are like this? But there is this section 
which increases it by one-fourth. I beg to submit that w’e are already tired 
of the income-tax rates that are being attempted to be imposed by the 
passing of Schedule II, and again to impose a surcharge of one-fourth more 
is not only excessive, but, I may say, almost tyrannical. Whatever may 
be the loss of Government on this, I think the loss will not be large and 
so they should see their way to omit this portion of the section. 

Sir, I move: 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in sub-clause (i) of clause 5 of the Bill, the words ‘increased in each case, 
except in the case of total inccanes of less than two thousand rupees, by one-fourth 
of the amount of the rate* be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Greorge Schuster: Sir, I am not sure whether my 
Honourable friend's objection is to the form or to the substance of the 
surcharge- But in any case I am afraid I must oppose his amendment 
w’hich would involve a loss to us of two crores and 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Preddent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in sub-clause {!) of clause 5 of the Bill, the words ‘incr^sed in each case, 
except in the case of total incomes of less than two thousand rupees, by one-fourth 
of the amount of the rate’ be oanitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Kr^dent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That clause 5 stand part- of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 6 and 7 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bttl. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move; 

‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be passed/* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed/* 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, if I rise to speak at this stage, it is not with the hope that what 
I may say will enable me to arrest the further relentless x)rogress of this 
Car of Juggernauth. 1 could have cried with some of my friends **Sitaram 
Id Jai'\ but my conscience rebels against accepting the proposals which 
we two years ago rejected, even when it was said that they were an ex¬ 
pedient to meet an emergent situation, now becoming standardised in the 
present proposals, with, of course, a few additions like the excise on sugar 
and matches which, as Honourable Members are aware, arc coming in for 
separate discussion under separate Bills. Whether the smooth passage of 
this Bill is duo to the belated discovery on our part of the merits of the 
taxation policy of Government or due to our increasingly weakened resist¬ 
ance, I do not venture to answer. The country has done that. Sir, the 
one privilege that we have on a Bill of this nature is to review the whole 
administration of the Government of India. To a certain extent wo have 
taken advantage of it in the limited time allowed for that purpose, but 
what was the result? The result was a discourse on the, ethics of law 
and order by the Honourable the Homo Member and a sermon by the 
Finance Member on the ways and means—^not of maintaining the financial 
equilibrium of the country, mark you, but—of liow best wo on this side 
of the House could employ our time. I am sure wo all feel grateful for 
that advice of the Honourable the Finance Member. The pleasure is 
heightened, because it was not solicited, and I venture to submit that we, 
some of us at any rate, however dispirited and degenorn-tod wo are, la^ 
some importance on the privileges we have been permitted to have undo 
the Constitution. To ventilate grievances, criticise the Govornmen-t 
refuse its supplies before such grievances are rodressed are nc 
only legitimate, but the fundamental rights of the Logislatm 
under a Finance Bill. This is the one occasion when that can I 
done, at any rate to our satisfaction. We desire to utilise the tin 
allotted to us to the best of our ability in the manner best suited for o 
purpose. It may be that we could have utilised that time in the directs 
of the more important of our grievances, bxit all that is our own concer 
We are not in the dock: it is the Government who ouaht to fool that th 
are in the dock under the Finance Bill: they cannot feel that they are 
the pulpit, unless we remember in the words of Emerson and say that 
preachers of yesterday are the subjects of today's sermon. Grievances c 
supplies are the two subjects which we are entitled to discuss, and T j 
pose to discuss them both. Grievances arising out of the financial j 
the administratiye policy of the Government are many. The financial 
the administrative policy of the Government reminds me of the wordi 
General O'Duffy when he said of his own Government: 

“If the Government were to go on as it has been going, one-third of the p 
of this country would he in jail, one-third in the lunatic asylums, and one-third i 
poor houses.** 

I have always maintained that Ireland holds a parallel to India . . 
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Oaptam Sher Muliainmad Khan Zakhar (Nominated Xon-Official): 
Where will the Honourable Member go? (Laughter.) 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra: He will go to the poor house and tou to the lunatic 
asylum. (Eenewed Laughter.) 


Mr, Sitaramaiajn: My friend, Mr. !Mitra, has answered the Honour¬ 
able gentleman. 

To enumerate the grievances under both the heads will be to keep this 
House till next week. I can simply that process by following the example 
ra the Tinance Member and inviting the Honourable Members on the 
Government Benches to read the speeches of the Xon-Official Members of 
the old Imperial Legislative CouncH and the present Legislative Assembly 
from 1921 onwards. But even that is setting a herculean task for the 
Government. Hotvever long my list, I forbear to discuss most of them. 

The most important of my grievances is that the Government have not 
created that necessary and peaceful atmosphere absolutely essential for 
the inauguration of any Constitution they may give. In th*e name of law 
and order, the Government have been pursuing a policy of unparalleled 
repression. We desire very much, wrhatever Constitution we may get, to 
say that unless the atmosphere is prepared for that purpose, -with ail your 
repressive measures your Constitution will be no good to us. The Com- 
stitution may give us perhaps a wider franchise, may give more appoint¬ 
ments to Indians, but that will not exalt the nation. The Constitution 
may enable us to meet a few necessities, but that will not call forth the 
enterprise of the country. The errors of the past may be repaired, but the 
hopes of the future will not be fulfilled. We may be"told that w^e may be 
free imder the new Constitution, but according to the latest reports you 
are not giving us the character of freemen—our spirits to dare and our 
energies to act. So long as we are dependent upon another people, we 
cannot build either our finances or our country. To do so w^e must be 
strong. To be strong we must be self-reliant, self-ruled and self-sustained. 
Our dependence exempts us from our just duties and responsibilities. Peace 
you may give us by your repression, for peace and slavery are after all 
compatible; but that will not enable us to accumulate w’ealth or win even 
a character. Your driving all political activities underground is to deny 
them the merits of an enlightened admihistration. We will not be honest 
men if we did not bring home to you the dangers that may be ahead of 
you and through your short-sighted policies the dangers that may be ahead 
of us also. The Honourable the Home Member asks us why they should 
single out Bengal and Bengal alone for this treatment. He asked **Was 
patriotism the monoply of Bengal alone?'* No: he was perfectly right 
there. But may I ask whether political murder is characteristic of that 
Province ? If he wants to know' the real cause for the miseries of that 
unfortunate Province, the history of repression, since the days of the 
Partition of Bengal, wrill enable the Honourable the Home Member to be 
put on the right track. Nobody denies, none can ever deny the right of a 
Government to rule. But the rule must be a rule of law in which people 
can have both sympathy and respect. The majority of the people must 
be shown that the law is not only meant but ad mi nistered justly and fairly 
without prejudice or partiality between all classes and ail communities 
alike for their benefit. Then only you will have that sympathy tow'ards 
that rule of law. Without sympathy and respect the maintenance of law 
and order is impossible. By their methods, the Government may be able 
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to terrorise the terrorists, put down crime, but it will not be by sympathy 
and respect, but by sullen submission of the guilty and the desperation 
of the innocent. The Government will be no farther than the maintaining 
of a smothered war, with all respect for ]«aw and order gone. What a 
bequest to their successors! 

There is another griovauco, perliaps not so formidable <*is the one I 
have just mentioned, but nevertheless iV very important grievance. Though 
I have many grievances, I choose this one; though one of many, it is at 
the present moment the one most urgently calling for redress. 1 allude to 
that act of omission on the part of the Government to redress and take the 
necessary steps to relieve the situation regarding rice in this country. The 
importance of rice cannot be exaggerated. (Tntorruptioii.) However much 
a few Honourable Members on this side of the House with proportions like 
those of a Falstaff grown fat on chappatty and ghee may decry the, dietetic 
properties of rice, I still maintain that rice is a very important ])ro(hiction 
in this country. About 8,00 lakhs of acres, ihat is to say, 40 per cent, of 
the land under food cultivation is under rice. Tlic figures sliow that if 
we put the value in rupees, the crop in Bengal is worth 83 crore.s; Madras 
61 crores; Bihar and Orissa 48 croi’cs; United Province's 22 cu-on's; Burma 
25 crores; Bombay 18 crores; Central Provinec.B 16 crores; and Punjab one 
croi*e 89 lakhs. 

Thus, out of a total value of 5,»S6 crores of food crops, rice occupies 277 
crores worth; that is to say, rice o(*.cupies 52 ptu’ cemt. of the iiotal agri¬ 
cultural produce of the country whereas when comparted with wheat, wheat 
occupies only nine per cent., oil seeds eight per cent., sugar ciuio vSeven per 
cent and cotton only four per cent. A comparisou of ihc'-sc^ figures will 
convince Honourable Members about the importance', of ri(*.(' prodtiotion in 
this country. It is said that a rise in the ])rico of Be. 0-1-0 in a Bengal 
maund would add to the national woath of this coutitry by hve crores and 
60 lakhs. A short rise and fall over a fairly long ])eriod afiv.ciLs (1) the land 
values, (2) the prices of other stable commodities and (3) ch^iriTru'.nts the 
purchasing power of the people. That the purchasing power of tlu.', people 
has been considerably diminished endangering ihe salV.iy {>f Hit', st'coral 
Budgets and causing considerable distress, not only i.o tlu', (nilHvaifor, but 
to the labourer alike, cannot be gainsaid. Tbe disi.rt'SH is grt'a.!. ihroughouf 
in all rice producing Provinces in general, and the clisin'.ss is more parti 
cularly great in Madras owing to her geographical position. Ma,(lra,s ha 
a great coast land, and her nearness to importing countrit'S has tvddcd mud 
to the depression, and the depression is intensifiod, thevt'-fore, by thes 
incessant foreign imports as well as the inundation from I3unna, anc 
further, in these uncertain market conditions, the merchants who till no 
were keeping large quantities of rice have been throwing again into tl 
market the rice stock thus adding further to their distress. Tlie Provinci 
Governments have realised to a great extent the distress ihat has bO' 
caused in this matter, and they have tried their best to give some rel 
by way of remissions. But after all that is not a remedy, hut it is ox 
an earnest of their sympathy. The remedy lies with the Government 
India. They have the power to give that remedy, and I hope they \ 
have the wisdom to give it. 

Sir, to my mind, there are several ways in which the (iovernir 
could have taken action. So far, in spite of our incessant domai 
nothing has been done, and I am very sorry to say that idhs morni 
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pap^s also disclose the fact that we have been dumped again with rice 
r suggest that the Government) riiould take their resDon- 
sibilities much more seriously in a matter of this kind and take immediate 
steps, (1) by prohibiting all these imports, (2) by controlling tliai iiiter- 
provincial distribution, particularly with reference to Burma, if ntcessary 
py fixing a quota to Burma, and (3) by removing the ext- -rt duty on rice, 
in view of the fact that our export trade in rice has deteriorated in 
figures, and if this is done, it would be a great help to- the rice ijroducer 
in this country, 

I turn now, Sir, to the observations made by the Honourable the 
Binance Member, and accept his invitation and discuss more even at this 
late stage his budgetary position and taxation policy. It is not at ail 
difficult to accept that invitation and discuss them; but the difficulty lies 
in trying to convince him. I can turn towards his expenditure and ques¬ 
tion the justification to keep the military expenditure still at such a high 
figure. It is easy to congratulate his achievement to reduce it fi-om the 
Inchcape figures, but hard to justify the grovrth from pre-war level, a 
growth justified only by the then high prices. There is no justification 
whatever to maintain the same high level of expenditure which was found 
necessary by reason of the high prices then, now, when the prices are 
so low, not to justify to maintain the same expenditure out of proportion 
to the actual requirements of the country. But, Sir, I forbear. I can 
question the propriety of affording relief from the ten per cent, cut to the 
most highly paid civil servants in the world governing one of the poorest 
countries in the world, but I forbear today. I can call forth, if not further 
economies, at least economies to the extent recommended by the various 
Retrenchment Committees. Sir, I forbear. I can point out that the whole 
taxation policy is misconceived, and pursued through age long furrows 
regardless of all knowm principles of sound taxation policy. I may re¬ 
monstrate that the whole policy is not directed to reach the people in 
proportion to their ability to pay,* but is trying to destroy the initiative 
which produces the wealth in which the whole country should share. Sir, 

I forbear. I may say that the way in which the Government are handling 
customs, the principal source of their revenues, is very much like the way 
in which a child pulls out a plant by the roots to see how' it is growing. 
Unable to bear this constant torture, it is no wonder that it is shomng 
nnmistakeable signs of decay, driving the Government to its wits* end to 
find a substitute. Once they sacrificed a steady income of several crores 
of rupees in a misguided philanthropy to save the Chinese from getting 
intoxicated of opium even when that meant the denying the poor of this 
country bare necessaries of life. Today they are experimenting with this 
the mainstay of central revenues, driving trade and business into uncertain¬ 
ties if to nothing worse. I forbear to discuss all that today. Why ? Because 
we have had an answer from the Honourable the Finance Member. To all 
this the Finance Member has given us one reply—‘'Here we are again*'. 
During the general debate, I w^ondered and asked why the Government of 
India’s financial year begins on the 1st of April. When the Finance Member 
borrowed this language from the Musical Comedy or circus and said “Here 
we are again”, I had my answer. Sir, the very idea of our discussing the 
burdens of the financial administration is disgustingly ridiculous to Govern¬ 
ment, He has given us an indication of what we should have done or 
should not have done. He was sorry that his new proposal of benefiting 
certain Provinces at the expense of others was not sufficiently discussed and 
would like to hear more. “Come into my parlour, said the spider to the 
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If there is one proposal which is vicious in principle and mischievous 
in its effect on the Honourable Members on this side of the House at any 
rate, it was that. Should we be taunted for not presenting a sorrier spectacle 
of ourselves in the mad provincial jealousies roused by his proposals? 

Sir, we have heard the woes of Bengal and Assam, wo have hoard the 
plight of Bihar and Burma. Wo have heard the sorrows of even the prosti¬ 
tutes of the U. P. on the authority of my friend Sir M\ihammad Yakub. 
Sir, a colleague of mine, coming from the same Province as T do, asked 
me: ‘*Why are all these people crying loud in lamentation, when if any 
Province has a reason to lament against this year's proposals of the Finance 
Member, it is Madras notwithstanding the fact that two distiiiguished 
civilians of that Province are today in the Government". All his ])roposals 
are calculated to affect Madras. It was said that tlic Budget was a pro- 
Bengal Budget; it was said that it was a Bombay Badg(‘t. No, Sir. This 
Budget is neither pro-Bengal nor Bombay, but it is anli-Madras. While 
Bengal, Bihar and Burma are bonofitod, Assam is promis(‘d and Bombay 
is humoured. Madras is invited to foot the bill. F told my friend that 
we from Madras are credited with intelligence by our friends here. T^ct us 
not jiisult that inlellii>(»iice l)y onhu’ing into this Guerilla warfare in mutual 
recriminations, fanned by ])rovincial jealousies. Now ihat i!u' warfare has 
come to an end, the Knight from Bombay is noli in his seat ioday no longer 
to thump tho tables, iho Knight from the IT. P. is iakiiig his well earned 
rest, the Knight from Bengal is no longer em])lnisiBing ilu' needs of Bengal. 
The European Bexich Members who, like their an(*esiors who (iarved an 
Empire here, championed tho cause of Burma left by BurTtians into their 
capable hands, are no loxiger vociferous. I may invite Ilonoiiralde Members 
from tho nights to the sunshine of reason and imfold the tale of Madras in 
a calmer atmosphere. 

These financial proposals arc calculated to itijure Madras. It is given 
no share in tho benefits that have been giv(m undcT these pro- 

3p.m posals, but it has boon hard liit. Take, for instauecs on(‘ ease, 
that of hides. Of what avail were* all ibo iirotestR against projiosalR (*alculat- 
cd to injure that great industry in the Bouth ? Tliaii ilu‘. wlioh^ im])ORition 
IS inspired by British interests, in spile of r(‘])t‘at(‘d (hmiids on the other 
side of the House, is made plain today by tho tedegfam whicdi vas received 
from England a few hours back. And this is the teh'gi’iim which was 
sent: 

“Hocire the Sccrotary of Rtaio) piomificd communicate^ (h>V(‘nnncnt of India 

suggestion of Granville Gibbon that Govornment of India should abolish (export duty 
5 per cent on raw goat.skins exported various parts Km})iio })ai*t/icularly Ihhain in 
order to encourage British tanners who now second largest consumers in world Indian 
goat skins.*' 

I wondered very much when Mr. Maswood Ahmad moved th(^ other day 
a motion to remove tho export duly on skins also why my ITouourahlo friend, 
the Finance Member, readily said that it was a proposition worth consider¬ 
ing. I would like to take Mr. Maswood Ahmad into confidence and ask 
him how he was inspired to make that proposal, whether his inspiration 
came directly from England or whether through tho legitimate (diannels 
in Delhi, for him to make such a suggestion which undoubtedly is dictated 
by Whitehall's interests. 

‘ Mr. B, Bas (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Through the m*ddlo- 
of Calcutta. 
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B, Sitaramaraju: With your permission, let me take the rase of 
Madras. With reference to Madras, I would like to divide my speech into 
three portions:—one the settlements before the Reforms. The basis of 
those settlements, the basis of the provincial contributions, is not popula¬ 
tion, area, income, capacity to pay, or anything in w'hich equity forms 
a part, but pure expediency based upon the results of the financial arrange¬ 
ments now admitted to have been thoroughly inequitable. The earlier 
stages of these arrangements were described by Sir Richard Strachey in a 
passage which was quoted in paragraph 105 of the Reforms Report which 
runs as follows: 

*'The distribution of the public income degenerated into something like a scramble, 
in which the most violent had the advantage, with very little attention to reason- AjS 
local economy brought no local advantage, the stimulus to avoid i^aste was reduced 
to a minimum, and as no local growth of the income led to local means of improvement 
the interest in developing the public revenues was also brought down to the lowest level.*’ 

That gives a fair indication of the nature of the settlements before the 
Reforms. With regard to the post-Reform period, the proposal of the Re¬ 
forms Report was that contributions should be based upon surpluses and 
that Madras should pay Bs. 4,28 lakhs or 32 per cent of her estimated 
revenue of 13,31 and 31 per cent of the estimated deficit of the Govern¬ 
ment of India of 13,63 lakhs. The deficit declined successively first in 
1919 to 12 crores, secondly, in 1920 to Rs. six crores. On the latter basis, 
the share'of Madras would have been 2,11 lakhs or nearly 16 per cent of 
her estimated revenue and 35 per cent of the estimated deficit. But the 
Meston Committee increased it to 9,83 lakhs, with a view to benefiting* 
according to the statement, the Governments of poorer Provinces. In tliis 
statement they overlooked the fact that the real effect of the transfer 
would be, not the benefit they supposed to the poorer Provinces, but a 
perpetual benefaction to the two rich<ist. The Committee went on to pro¬ 
pose that basis of the contributions should be, not the surpluses, but the 
increased spending power of the ProvinctiS. Thus, it penalised the levy of 
high taxation for the common benefit as well as the exercise of thrift in the 
administration- In a book called “The Full Story of the Milking of 
Madras*’, details of the points that I have made are given, but I do not 
wish to tire the House with a long recital of them. 

Now, let me take Honourable Members to the period from the Settle- 
me^rit in favour of Bengal. Before six months had passed of the one year 
of Reforms, the Finance Member of the Government of India came before 
this House with a proposition to depart from the Statutory provisions of 
the Devolution Rules in order to suggest, to use his own words, “the 
abandonment of an important receipt of Central revenues”, namely, the 
contribution by the Government of Bengal. Apart from the question of 
the constitutional propriety and legal aspects of this proposal, it is inter¬ 
esting to know the reason why. The reason put forward for this special 
treatment was that Bengal was working under an unavoidable deficit and 
the Committees and Conferences which had settled the contributions had 
not foreseen the increase in provincial expenditure. The question whether 
any attempt had been made to cut down expenditure was ruled out of 
order as being a matter wdthin the purview of the Local Government and 
not the Government of India. The Finance Member refused to consider 
questions of taxable capacity or of incidence of taxation as between Ben¬ 
gal and other Provinces* He ignored the fact that that increase of ex¬ 
penditure in Bengal was a factor common to all. However, when an 
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amendment was moved by Madras roprosentativcs that Madras should be 
given the same treatment, as she was similarly faced with Ikngal, regard¬ 
ing her financial situation, the Government opposed the amendment on 
the ground that Bengal should bo doali with as a stdf-couiained problem. 
When the Financial lielations Committee iransl'cTred to the Provinces 
General Stamps, tiicy declarni that it Ava’s a nicasurc^- to beneHt poorer 
Provinces. But this adversely {ifiectcd Madias to tlie extent of 80 lakhs a 
year, mid Sir IVIalcohn Hailey has esiimat(*d that it Ixnetited Bengal to 
the extent of 47 laklis. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy; lias my Honourable frie,nd iakcui into cousideration 
the fact that this relief to Bengal was grantul in puvsmmec of a distinct 
recommendation made by the Joint Parliamentary ('onimitiica*. in their re¬ 
port whicli accompaniod the Devolution Buies thenisolves under which the 
financial adjustments wore made? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: My [*Tonoural)l(‘ friend, Mr, N(‘.ogy, will he more 
enlightened if T road tlioso pages wliieh I luiv(‘ passed ovit owing to 
shortness of tinu^. T hope that one of my IfonourahU'. frienids from 
Madras will read those page.s, and when i.h(‘y a7*(^ rt'ad, 1 am sun'., my 
Hononrnhio friend, Mr. Nc'Ogy, wall b(^ mon‘, enlightiuu'd ufion tlu‘, subject 
than ho is apparently now. As a niattor of fact, T have' got Wu' whole 
thing here, hut T havo not got v(‘ry much tinu‘. 

An Honourable Member: Tluwe. is no tirm' limit. Go ahead. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I am reading from the. hook, *'The h’.dl Story 
of tlie Milking of Madras’*: 

’I'fiefio lifting the circumstnncfts, it hoeomes neccsHiiry to (*xiinune wiieincr 
dioro was any domonstrablo and nnaA’oidable dofirit in tlu' t‘aN(^ of hennal Hur*li as did 
not exist iu any other prfjvineo and whether them was any .self eorilained probhan which 
could bo dealt with without a,ffcetin‘r the other ]jrovinecs*<)f India. 'Phe of Berip;al 
ia very fully dcalf. with' by the Financial Pelatinns (hmnniitiM', who, while adniittinf^ 
that a woidd r<‘eaive only a very inodeeate s(ar(. in iis new rnumeial ear<‘i‘r, added tho 
statement tliai its size, intrinsic wealth and ^^eneral econoTuic f>n,Hsibilitit*s |ir(»ventcd 
them from O’eaPng it more favourably than the other provin(‘(‘.s in i-lie snr>i(' eale^ijoiy. 
They did not ray that they had in fact tr<*aled Benpjal with exe<M>tion{d favour by the 
proposal to ti'ajisfer General Rtamp.s io the ))rovinees, wbieh they declared was a 
measure for tluv benefit of the poorer ones. It has been shown above lhat. iliis was a 
measure wliicdi affoeled adv(*rse]y to the e.xU'nt of BO laUhs a .vi'ar, and the Ilon’ble 
Sir Malc(»hn Tlailey has e.sl-imated (on figures for a lat<»r y(»ar) tliat ii* IxaiefUed Iletipfal 
to the exi(‘nt of 47 lahhs. Tn calenlating Ihe standard and V(|nit.aide bnrdtai, at'eordinj.^ tt> 
taxable ca])aeity, wliieli is i.bo snin of tlie incomes of its taN]aiV(M'H or Mie averajLce income 
of its taxpayers nuilti})licd by their Tunuhe.r, tln» MesUm (huntniUee foinnl iha(. Bengal 
should stand fi^'st, and pay 39 per cent, of the defieij, that is t.o say. its (‘(lailahle 
share of the 983 lakhs is, not the 63 lakhs whitdi they fixed fjn* it, but 3B7 lakhs. 
The Joint Ciommittee while relieving Bengal of her eipiitahle ohligalion to hrin^ her 
contribution up from 63 to 387 lakhs had made the eontrilmtion of the former sum 
part of the law of the land hy embodying it in .statutory rules. I(, is true that 
they added an ohitvr (JIrttnth, of wliieh great use was Toa.de in the debate, eonuneruling 
the immediate financial diflieiiltieH of ihe provini»e t<> tin*' nitenlion of the (lovernmont 
of India, but it is believed that they would have been^ the first, if they luid been 
onn.snltod, to repudiate the suggestion that that ohifur (Vrfutn eouhl ])roperly ho used 
as the basis for a modidoaiion within six months of the rules that (hey had reeonuneiidod 
to be nnul<‘ law of the land, Meanwhile Bengal had startiul tlu‘ reforms with balance 
on hand amounting to no less than 360 lakhs an<l had shown il.s own absence of any 
apprehension regarding the future hy immediately^ paying off in ihe (Joyernment or 
India the whole of th'O outstendings of its provincial loan acennnt ainonniiiuc to 88*54 
lakhs, instead of adopting the alternative, which all provinces had been offered am. 
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which Madras had been forced to adopt, of spreading Ihe payment over twelve years. 
Had Bengal done this, it would have an additional sum of between 60 and 70 lakhs, 
out pf which to meet unexpected demands in 1922-'23. Further evidence of the optimism 
that prevailed in the Finance Department of the Bengal Government was to he found 
in the fact that it had budgeted for borrowing for Public Works, which were not at the 
time believed to be remunerative, to an amount of 70 lakhs. Had it anticipated 
bankruptcy, it could not reasonably have proposed to meet the service of such a loan 
On the other hand Bengal claimed to be the richest Province iU India and the Govern¬ 
ment of India clearly contemplated an increase in its taxation.” 

Mr. B. Bas: Don’t insult Bombay by telling that Bengal is the richest 
Province. 

Mr. B. Sitaxamaraju: I won’t insult anybody, not even Orissa: 

" ‘Leaving for the' moment the permanent settlement out of the question, its 
taxation, on country spirit per gallon was Hs. 10“ll-4 as against Hs. 13-5-6 m Madras. 
We have been told that 'the case would not stop with the demonstration of icaentment 
by the public but that very practical proof of sucn feelings might be given by tha 
local Council and even by Ministers.'* 

and so on and so forth. 

li^ow, Sir, I will nob tire the patience of Honourable Mtimbers with 
any more extracts, but 1 do say txiat there were protests ti*om ail parts of 
Madras. As a result of that, a Conference of LmahCc, Members of all 
Provmces was called for in 1922. In the meantime, attempts by Madras 
and the U.P. representatives in vam, though when the case of 

Madras was strongly pressed? the (ioveinment of India promised to remit 
93 lakhs to Madras if they had to spare, JSothmg was done. Sub¬ 
sequently, the contributions were abolished, but the character of the 
ernment of India was not changed. Ihe Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey 
has described the (iovernmenb of India as the pensioner of the Provinces, 
and here is the passage in which this is described. 

“The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey has described the Government of India as the 
pensioner ct the provinces. The pension is governed by peculiar conditions. The 
amount is fixed by the payeej the period is aetermined by him; the proportion in 
which it is sharea among the payers is variable at will; and the chief of the latter 
is given no remission even if rendered bankrupt as a consequence of the deliberate 
policy of the payee himself.*" 

If there is anyDhing like a fair comparison between the Provinces to 
be arrived at, it should be in relation to their taxable capacity, aaad 
amoimt spent on beneficent services. I think a table of the expenditure 
incurred by each Province on the beneficent services would give an indi¬ 
cation of the prosperity of the Province concerned. I have got here some 
figures ior the period faelore the period of depression from the Simon Com¬ 
mission report. The expenditure per head of the population according to 
1929-30 Budget estimates is as follows. The expenditure on education, 
medical and public health, land revenue and general administration, law 
and order, civil works and miscellaneous are, ir« Madras, 4-188, Bombay 
8.291, which is double, Bengal 2.554, United Provinces 2.729, Punjab 
5-549, Burma 8-620, Bihar and Orissa 1-800? Central Provinces 3-792 and 
Assam 3-920. I have' also taken the figures from the Provincial Budgets 
for the four Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United Pro¬ 
vinces, From this will be seen what each of these Provinces spends on 
education. Bengal spends one crore 30 lakhs, Madras two crores 46 
lakhs, the United Provinces one crore 92 lakhs, and Bombay one crore 
74 lakhs. On Medical, Bengal spends 52 lakhs, ^Madras 85, the U. P. 32 
and Bombay 48. On Public Health, Bengal spends 39 lakhs, Madras 25, 
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the U. P. 19 and Bombay 24. On Agriculture and other subjects, Bengal 
spends 25 lakhs, Madras 36, the United Provinces 29, and Bombay 24. 
On Industries, Bengal spends 12 hakhs, Madras 15, the United Provinces 
11 , and Bombay 8. The total for Bengal is 2,60,81,000, Madras 3,09,15,500 
the United Provinces 2,85,45,390 and Bombay 2,80,61,000. Now, take 
thc» principal source of revenue, the land revenue. Land revenue is ridi¬ 
culously low in Bengal with a population of 50 millions. It is only three 
orores. In Madras, it is seven crores with a population of 48 millions; in 
the United Provinces, with a population of 47 millions, it is five crores, 
and, in Bombay, with a population of only 20 millions, four crores for less 
than half the population. Again, Excise rewenue in Bengal is 1*55 crores, 
in Madras 4*48, in the United Provinces it is 1*30 and in Bombay 3*49 
In Stamps, Bengal is 2-71 crores, Madras 2*37, the United Provinces 1*81, 
and Bombay 1’54. Thus, for a Province like Bengal, its total revenue is 
only nine crores where the revenue of Madras is 17 crores, the United 
Provinces is 11 and Bombay 14. It will be seen ihat noitlior Bengal 
can complain unless she revises her land revenue scttlc.mont, nor Bombay 
can complain, and in any case neiUier can be called the Oinden’.lla of the 
Provinces in India'. 

The administration of Madras is very peculiar and ctirl-ainly in some 
way requires notice by my Ifonourablc friends coming from other Pro¬ 
vinces. One feature of the Madras administration is the rt'Julively small 
number of the districts, that is to say, m the numb(‘-r of (listricts in the 
Madras Prc\siduncy arc few therefore, the expenditure to bti incurred on 
account of the district ollicers must necessarily also bo low, whoroas, in 
the case of the United Ih’oviucoB and other proviucos you will find from 
the following table that tluir administrative district units are far too many 
for them. 'For instance, Madras lias gob about 24 disiriets, wluTeas Bom¬ 
bay has got 26, Bengal 28, the United Provinces 48 and the Jhmjab 30 
districts. The population of the first three. Provinec^h mentioned— 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provinci'S,—is less than fifty millions and 
above forty-five millions each, whereas Bombay and the Punjab have less 
than 20 millions or about 20 millions each- What is true of th(‘ districts is 
also true of the sub-divisions in Madras. Tliat is one difiiculty in 

their administration. The second feature of the Madras adininistraltion is 
that she is obliged to maintain 19,000 square miles of Agmicy tracts. 
Large sums of money arc spent for that purposes Thirdly, in the Pro¬ 
vince of Madras, local self-government has made such ra])id progress that 
it has practically taken over all the roads, all the educational and modicai 
institutions, hospitals and dispensaries, and today for want of assistance 
they are all staiving. And, fourthly, there is the question of land revenue. 
T have shown from figurc*,s that Bengal has a very small land n'.venue due 
to her permanent settlement—only three crores—whcrc'as Madras pays 
more than double that amount. Kfthly, a great deal has boon said by 
the representatives of Bombay that Bombay spends a lot of money and 
pays a lot of tax. Sir, it must be remembered that Bombay has growr 
fat at the expense of the rest of the country, and whatever amoun 
Bombay spends today is in fact not her legitimate income, but ihe incom* 
which she has derived from the consumex’s of the rest of the coimtr; 
which mainly contributes to their income. (Hear, hear.) 

, Mr. N. M. Joshi: How have the Bombay Government got any mone 
consumers in other Provinces? 
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Mr. B. Sitaramarajn: Not Goyeniment, but business men of Bombay 
from incomes. 


Mr. B. M' Joslu: Vc^i^ little—^very little of mcome-tax goes to the 
Provinces. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Well, the other day, my friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, calculated the receipts from income-tax on account of Central 
revenues as well as provincial revenues, and grouped them together. 
Whatever it is, the fact remains that your income is not bona fide income 
(Hear, hear), but income which we pay for you. Now, Sir, that is the 
case of Madras. Theirefore, it is ridiculous for any particular Province 
other than Madras to come before the House and say that it is the Cinde¬ 
rella of the Provinces. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Not Ajmer- 
Merwara even, which has always been treated in a step-motherly w*ay? 

Ife, B. Sitaramaraju: Sir, Ajmer-Merwara* is not a Province, but it is 
an apology for a Province^. Therefore, my point is this that while Bihar 
in her destitution cries, “I have ncthing to wear’’, Bombay, affluently 
circumstanced Bombay like a Holl3rv^*ood star cries. ‘‘I have nothing to 
wearT' (Laughter.) Sir, the poor are naked, because, they must be so: 
the rich are naked, because they may be so. To use the words of the 
Indian Finance with so many Cinderellas competing to dance with the 
prince of Finance and put their feet in the lost slipper of India’s pros¬ 
perity, who can say that the future of India is not bright: 

“When all are for a section. 

And none is for the nation, 

*nd whfle the poor go on starring, 

■JLnt. iServices ask for ration.” 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Bhuput Stag (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, at the outwt, 
being a representative of Bihar, I must take the opportunity of th anki n g 
the Honourable the Binance Member for coming forward with relief for 
the sufferers of the Province to which I have the honour to belong. Sir, 
help rendered from the Central Fund, though welcomed, caimot be c^ed 
sufficient to meet the situation. The horrors of the situation in Bihar, 
due to the earthquake, ^e better imagined than described. My thanks 
ai-e also due to His Excellency the Yiceroy for raising tods for the 
help of the stricken. My thanks are also due to Babu Eejendra Prasad 
■for the prompt measinres he took for the i mm ediate relief work. Our 
thaTvVa are no less due to the Tatas and the Mayors of Calcutta and 
London for raising funds for Bihar relief. Still, Sir, the help rendered 
is too in comparison with the gigantic task of reconstruction or 

relaying a part of our Province and not of a town or district. 

Then Sir, before the Finance Bill is passed. I would like to make a 
few observations as to how the public feels about these Annual Budgets 
of the Government of Lidia. The whole Budget consists of supplies and 
demands. The demands on the expenditure side have already been passed, 
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but the qucbuon oi we voting ojl: the supplies is the subject under dis¬ 
cussion. bir, the ±inuiice liUi roinains practically tlie sanie without any 
alteration worth tlie name. The taxes imposea by the finance Act,' 
19B1, as an emergency measure, are being still maintained. The sur¬ 
charge on all taxes, including’ the taxes on incomes, levied as an emer¬ 
gency measure has neither been removed nor reduced. The people, with 
an income of lis. 1,000 and over, w'ere taxed to meet the emergency, but 
they have not been exempeted from such taxes. The postal rates which 
were increased during the last few years have been established as a 
permanent measure, in spite of the fact that the law of diminishing returns 
IS having the fullest play over the postal incomes. The volume of sales 
of envelopes and postcards has considerably decreased in comparison with 
what it used to be when the rates were half an anna and a quarter anna, 
respectively. The masses do not use envelopes or they very seldom 
use them. The reduction in the rate for envelopes proposed does not at 
ail aflect the poor cultivators and labourers who form the bulk of the 
postcard consumers. If any relief from tuxaiiori is required, it is required 
by such poor people. The lirst charge ou the revenues i’or the reduction 
of mxes must be for the poor and not for the richer and the middle 
classes. T'urther, taxes by way of an excise duty on sugar and matches 
and the duty on tobacco arc being levied in the present iiill. The country, 
Sir, even utter a British rule of over 150 years, has got no authentic 
records as to the per capita income of the people of this country. There 
is also no authentic record of the per capita burden of taxation on the 
people of this country, though every civilized Government in the world 
worth the name has got such records to compare the incidence of taxation 
on diSerent kinds of people. CommittecB and CommisBiouB Inwe been 
appointed in the past, and are being api)o-intcd at the present moment, 
only for allowing some Britishers to come to India and (3xploit the 
country's resources before their return home. The Btatuiory Oommission, 
envisaged in the Government of India Act, has taken five years to produce 
a mole hill in the form of the White Paper, and the way in which the 
mountain in the Joint Oommittoe is in labour will produce another ant 
hill. (Laughter.) Sir, the constitutional enquiry made in 11)17 and 
1918 could be finished in two years by the late Mr. Montagu when the 
whole structure of the Government of the aiiti-refonn days had to be 
changed. But, at the present moment, when the whole ituichinory of 
the representative form of Goverinnent is already in working order, it 
could not be improved even within the last few years. The late Mr. 
Montagu, Sir, was a believer in the proverb as to, whort^ there is a will, 
there is a way, and as he had the will to evolve a now Tnaclhnery of 
Government for India, he found the ways for translating liis will into 
facts. The present Oonservativo Government is biding tinu's i-o (‘n^att". 
a nublic feeling in England against Eefqrms and is waiting to see how 
far it has succeeded in achieving that object, because, in case tlioy can 
carry England with their views, they will scrape off the whole question 

Reforms and will rule India witli mercenary troops from Nepal and 
TVegt Frontier Province and the United Kingdom, 

TCB coxiservatives in England are the top dogs at present, because 
they think they have been^ able to crush the Congress and to crush the 
9 ^ the country in the name of suppression of terrorism anc 
the Civil Disbhedienoe Movement. But, Sir, they forget that a nationa 
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movement once generated in a people can never be crushed. The English¬ 
men of the present generation are bankrupts in politics. They only 
.^derstand physical force and thereby they are strengthening the feeling 
in tliis country, that national salvation, if required, is to be won by 
brute physical force, either in the form of communist revolution or by 
tenorism or by armed revolution. It is the rulers who by their actions 
are leaching the Indians to be believers in violence, India being an 
Eastern country still believes m the mandates of religion and are, therefore, 
law abiding by nature, but if Government, by their actions, goad them 
to take to violence and remove the influence of religion, the country will 
be caught in the w^hirlwind of revolution. Let the Britishers not forget 
the fate of the Austrian Hapsburgs or the Bussian Tsars. Those auto¬ 
cratic rulers were also enthroned on autocratic powers based on the 
strength of the army. But, in the twinkling of an eye, they vanished. 
If England desires peace for themselves, if she desires to keep the 
Empire intact, let them change the present tactics of ruthless suppression 
and oppression of the people as described by Mr. Mitra the other day in 
this House, and on the contrary conciliate Indians by giving advanced 
reforms. 

The present tantalization and procrastination in the matter of Eeforms 
is only increasing the extremist section of the Indian politicians. Younger 
generations are getting it instilled into their hearts not to believe the 
promises of the Britishers, however, bond fide they may be. Like the 
business world the political world also is guided by credit. The political 
credit of the British people before the orientals is now minus. 

The Army of occupation in India is devouring nearly 40 per cent 
of her revenues, is there any country in the world w’hose expenses 
on an Army is as great as 40 per cent of her total revenues? Indianisa- 
tion in the Army Department is an eye-w’ash. Even the .branches of 
the Army, such as veterinary services, chemical research services, 
remounts department services for the. grass and dairy farms wBich are 
non-combatant, have not only not been Indianised, but no beginning has 
as ;yet been made for Indianising them. Are not Indians available wdth 
veterinary qualifications? Are not Indians available with the knowledge 
of chemistry to fill up the posts of chemical research officers? Are not 
Indians available to fill up the posts of officers hi the grass and the 
dairy farms? Sir, it sounds like fiction that military grass farms require 
British officers from England to come to India and show the agriculturists 
of India to grow grass. It is as preposterous as absurd. The whole policy 
of the Army is based on the policy of exploitation of the eoimtry by 
British troops and officers alike. The whole of the Army Headquarters 
are full of officers, and probably their number in those offices is equal, 
if not larger than the clerks. Government wish to retain the Army in 
India in different garbs in different places. 

I now come to the civil administration which is run by tl^ ‘‘steel 
frame” with high fabulous salaries which is found only in India in the 
wffiole world. The heaven-born services must have all their comforts 
and luxuries including the luxury of the hill moves. Let In^ go lo 
rack and ruin, but the Government officials must have the hill moves. 
Economv and retrenchment are only meant for the poor menials, inferior 
servants^ and the ministerial staff and the subordinate services. Eedue- 
tion of pay is required only tor those services which are mostly manne 
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by Indians. But, for the heaven-born services are required bribery and 
corruption by way of further Lee loot, which will come with further 
Reforms. Without bribing her services, India could not get her Reforms 
in 1919, and she cannot expect to advance constitutionally in the future 
as well without further bribing her services. If the Lee loot is not bribery 
and corruption, then the word bribery should better be taken out of the 
English vocabulary. Compare the pay of the lowest paid official in a 
country with the pay of the highest paid official, and it will probably 
stand in the ratio of i is to 32, whereas the pay of the lowest paid official 
in India and the pay of the highest paid official stands somewhere in 
the ratio of 1 is to 132. But, in order to avoid criticism, Government 
have no authentic records about it and occasions are not wanting when 
Government demanded authentic records about such figures from the 
non-officials instead of giving them such figures. India is everyone's 
land excepting the Indians tliemselves, and Indian money is only Britain's 
money. Indian jails are meant for India's best sons. The present day 
administrators of India are working just as tlio Pharaohs did against 
Jesus and his followers. Whenever Indian loaders agitate for political 
advance the crocodile tears of the white masters overflow the eye sockets 
for the Indian masses. But wEen it is a question of squeezing the masses 
for filling their own pockets, the masses are then left to the Indian 
politicians for being defended against higher taxation. 

The present bicameral Indian Legislature is a farce. In coming to the 
Legislature, may I ask as to the justification for paying the Official 
Members a daily allowance of Es. 20 a day over and above their pay? 
Had they come on tour, would they havo been entitled to draw Rs. 20 
a day as halting allowance under the Civil Service Regulations and the 
fundamental Rules? If not, what is the justification of this increased 
rate of halting allowance? 

Then, I come to the question of the provision of saloons for Executive 
Councillors. Are they not meant only for going to Bombay when 
Executive Councillors and their families leave for England or arrive from 
England? Why cannot they travel in first class compartments by drawing 
one and three-fifths fares like all other officers ? Are those luxuries allowed 
to the Cabinet Ministers in England? 

There is wastage everywhere, because the bureaucracy only thrives in 
wastage and coercion for a time which ultimately bring their end and 
ruin, and it is not long when the history will repeat itself in India, There 
is even time now for them to retrace their steps and rodiico the cost of 
administration by reducing the pay of high salaried officers, reducing the 
Army expenditure and reducing the taxation of the masses and the poor. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamaohariar: (Tanjoro cAm Trichinnpoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, having been away throughout the discussion on 
the Budget and the finance Bill, I have not had the opportunity of 
making the few observations that I would havo done. T find from a close 
reading of the debate that took place during my absence that there is only 
one subject which has been left out, and that is the solar system, T am 
afraid to talk of it, for the reason that, while casting the h6roBCOT)e of a 
nation, I found that on the 20th or the 21st of March, war would break 
out and war has broken out between Arabia and some other smaller State. 
Who knows that it is like the legandary cloud, no bigger than a man's 
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hand, which might cause a great condagration. Therefore, I am afraid 
to speak of the solar system. So, 1 tind that I have not got anything m 
particular to say except to make one or two complaints. 

The first complaint is this. Beading through the proceedings I fouiid 
that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that he w'as dis¬ 
appointed with the criticisms and I was more disapp^ointed and I entirely 
agree with him. Whatever my Honourable friends on this side may say, 
we do dissipate our energies here a great deal. But I thought that even 
we were entitled to a little bit of pity, because, if the new’spapers said 
correctly, he was disappointed that there was no criticism <m the !Match 
industry Bill. If he has said that, I do not know what happened here 
when I was absent, but I believe he said that we need not dissipate our 
energies over the Match Industry Bill and the Sugar Bill, because he said 
vre would have opportunities of discussing them later on in more detail. 
Now he twists us for not discussing them. 

The HoJKJiiraWe Sir G^c^rge Scimater: My Honourable friend has 
ubviousiy read a misquotation- I was referring to the ])ro])Osals for dis¬ 
tribution of revenues to Bengal. 

" . Ba|a Bahadtix 6. Krislmainachariar: I read in. the newspapers, but I 
stand corrected. There is a more important complaint on which I do not 
think the Honourable Member can make tne sit down by his reply, and 
that is when the eeonoifiic planning resolution was on, I spoke of agriculture. 

I said that economic plan in India meant agriculture and nothing else. 
All my complaints were entirely ignored and there was not' even vouchsafed 
that'sympathetic reply w’hich at times we used fo get, because sympathy 
from tlie official side brings us some little relief in the shape of money 
which we might spend. Even that sympathetic answer was not vouch¬ 
safed to us, and, therefore, I am standing here today* and repeating my 
complaint that although we pay and pay and pay. there has not been a"ny 
relief vouchsafed to us, not immediately, but at least in the near future, 
as to how those problems that affects us would be tackled and how they 
would be met. The first and the most important thing is the indebtednesp 
of the ryot, the next is the larouble about marketing, and the third and most 
important is that rice business about which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bafn, 
spoke so eloquently in the beginning of his speech. A few days ago, when 
the dispute between Bombay and Bengal people arose about the one 
and half crores which the Honourable the Finance Member gave to Bengal, 

I pointed out that it was I of all persons representing the Madras Presidency 
who was entitle to the greatest amount of relief, and, at th^t time,* I 
simply mentioned roughly the extent of contribution we were making 
"under the old Meston settlement. I am glad that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Baju, a younger man with a great deal of energy and industry, 
has brought out the whole thing and showed how Madras was 
milked and my Honourable friend gave you all the figures necessary to 
eompletelv justify my position and my demand that Madras should have 
been given some" relief. Wliat is the "result? The result is that whereas 
we in Madras were able by screwing out to the last pie the amount that 
is due from the peasant, we were able to balance opr Budget, and my 
Honourable friend, the Home Member, says ‘'Oh! Madras is all right, you 
leave Madras alone, they will take care of themselves, and so dO' not 
trouble yourselves about Madras**. Today, if., in spite^ of the fact that 
tihie after’time" w'e ptit-for\vatd‘our'^evances, they are not heard, I find 

1 * 
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tihe most'widely circulated newspaper in Asia toek us to task and it did 
us a little bit of harm, becauso I road an article frein tbo S]jocial corre¬ 
spondent of that paper that the x\ssembly wantonly wasted a wliole day in 
discussing the export duty on hides. Sir, there is an old tale in the Aesopa 
fables which says that the toad henealh the liarrow knows exactly wliero 
each tooth-point goes, and similarly it is only wo in hladras thnt know 
how this infant tanning industry is going to be killed if this ex[)ort duty ia 
taken away. Wo did on the floor of the House cry probably a little bit 
irrelevantly, but surely as the old Urdu proverb says; 

"'Zahar dast mare Boney nahin Deya^ 

whicdi moans that you boat us, and surely it is our ))rivilogi‘- to cry. This 
gentlemtnn from Bombay says that we wore wantonly wasting our time in 
the Assembly. Curiously, in a Inter portion of ilie same cona'.spondent’s 
article, he says that even in Engla.nd the elected ATeinlsTs f'annot h(‘ pre¬ 
vented from taking as mncli titne as they want in order to discuss qu(‘.st.ioiii 
of taxation during Budget time. AYhat then shall T do? T ]uiv(‘ got a 
complaint, I make the complaint, but nobody listens to it’. 1* evy myself 
hoarse, but some other genth'man says, you have biHUi wa-ntonly wasting 
the time of the House. What rcnuKly have wo got? We have simply to 
come here and do what the other genlloman from Bombay wiints us to 
do and tlieii go homo find bo satisfied with drawii\g an allowance of Bs. 20 
which, even according to my Honourable, friend, Mr. Blnipul. Sing, is not 
•sufficient. We have only to go home and hud CjuiU'^ satisfied, h‘el ouvs'dves 
six feet liiglx and thixik ihat \\c ar(^ M. L. A.’s and that w(‘. did a lot 
during this Session. Tlnit Is tu'xt the way our work slunild be imig<‘<d. 
There, is an old Sanskrii saying which says’ 

"Krltiim t'h yrafi t'orfavyam ye.."ha Dhnrma f)an(*iauaJf.*' 

You must repay whatever good has Ikhui done Ic and lli;u is tbo 
old sanatan dharatn, and the. a])plicatiou of ihat is, Ihe other day v i‘ wtu’O 
given a very good certificate, by tb(‘ Ifonourabb? tlu*. Membc!* that 

during Ihis Session wo bad assisted tlie. Covernnumt a great d(\‘iJ in 
getting through their business. In return, what have ilu^. (b>vi‘rninent 
given us. Nothing. That is my complaint. I think \\U'. are I'ntlihul i.o 
sojne sort of sympatliy, some sort of good treatment and some good work 
at least, becauso tho Indians aro big fools. They do not want a,nyfhing. 
If you speak to them nicely, they are quite satisfied. No one tiiulersiiood 
that priucipio better than one of our Viceroys about wdiom if. was said ihat 
to Englishmen he gave appointm('uts and to Indians lu' ga.vt^ rq^ecudics. 
Even that has not boon vouclisafod to us, and, coi'st'qiumily, today, dtiring 
the final discussion on ilie Finance Bill which is tlio only time when wo 
can cry omsclves hoarse, wc hav(3 boon making cotuplainis, n(‘ver mind if 
any reply comes or nob. I submit, tlie most iiriporiant ihing lhat b:is got 
to 1)0 done is relief to agriculturisls. nicy liavo not been takoTi care of. 
The most important consideration ought to bo given to llic relief of (ho 
agriculturists. 

Before T sit down, I make one. ajxpcal to tho llonourahlc the Fina-nrui 
Member. In a few weeks time he will be leaving us to our gvetil regret. 
As I said in one of my,previous observations, tho portb)n of tla^ Budget 
regarding the economic future, of the country shows how cloaxdy the Finance 
Member has grasped tho position. It would have been well if this subject 
mA been taken b;^ him earlier, during his regime. We cannot stop 
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him from going away. But I vroukl earnestly request that he should leave 
behind him a note as to what be would do in case the principles he enim- 
eiated have got to be put into n^netice and substantial relief to be given 
to the agriculturists. I ninl:e this appeal, because he is a little hit more 
than a mere Finance Member. I said he was more a philosopher and it 
was only a cruel fate that brought him and put him in the Finance 
irf ember's chair at a time when we were passing through a very severe 
period of depression. I am not talking the language of convention, but I 
earnestly request that he do give us a programme which he understood, 
so far as the economic improvement of the country is concerned shoTild 
be done, so that we might some day reap some benefit from it. Sir, this 
is all I have got to say. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division; Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, I rise to make a few observations on the motion before the 
House. In the very beginning, I should offer niy thanks.to the Finance 
Member for his kindly giving Bengal a very s:ibstaiitial airiount out of the 
export duty on jute. I am not going to indulge in provincial jerlousies 
and I should not grudge the people of other Provinces getting their due 
share. I might also thank my Honourable friend, because he has not 
made a greater addition to the list cf taxes that are now' in existence. But 
yrhen we give him this compliment, we should not be oblivious of the fact 
that there are very few items in the market which my Honourable friend 
could lay his hands on. He has practically exhausted all the items created 
by God and man for human use. 

Sir, it is a pity that the high rates of income-tax and postage have not 
been substantially revised. It is ot greater pity that the surtaxes which 
w’ere brought into existence by the Emergency Finance Act remain un¬ 
altered. Sir, the income-tax is rendered more obnoxious by the vagaries 
'of the Income-tax Ohicers in making assessments and by the conduct of 
some petty oificers w’ho often move about in pdaia clothes to trouble 
Innocent people whom they are empowered to victimise, sometimes without 
any justification and always with impunity. I should suggest that the 
first item in the Schedule of income-tax should be omitted, specially in 
regard to undivided families. 

As to postal rates, I should say that the concession that has been granted 
is only nominal. The w’eight that has been allowed for the concession 
rate is a discouraging element. The little concession that has been made in 
regard to book-packets will not very much help the ordinary people. Sir, 
the reductioti in the price of postcards is a much greater necessity. When 
it is the universal demand that their price should be reduced. Government 
ought to devise means how to meet that demand. It vciil not do for them 
to simply say that this wrill cost so much and that will cost so much. 
When it is the popular demand, it is up to Government to devise means 
to meet that demand. Thai is the connotation of the word —► 

not simply to enjoy, but to feel for and to serve the people in right earnest. 

Sir, in my speech on the amendment regarding the price of postcards, 
I referred to the tax on vegetable ghee. I wall take a few seconds of the 
House to read out wdiat w'as said by Sir George Bainy in 1Q31 as Commerce 
Member. Before doing that, I should remind Honourable ifembers that a 
Eesolution for levying a heavy tax on vegetable ghee w'as passed in this 
House by an overwhelming majority. That Eesolution has been flouted, 
and when the question was re-opened by my Honourable friend, Sirdar 

F 2 
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Harbans Singh Brar, in the form of a question, this is what was said by 
Sir George Bainy: 

*‘Government recognise that if the customs duties are to be maintained for any length 
of time at the high level to which they have been raised, it may become necessary to - 
consider whether the levy of new excise duties is not essential if serious loss of 
revenue is to be avoided. But they can find no special reason why vegetable ghee- 
should be singled out for such a duty at the present time.’" 

Honourable Members should note the last portion of his stiitemeut, 
namely, that they can find no special reason why vegetable ghee should 
be singled out. Now that special duties are going to be levied on many 
other articles, it is time for Government to seriously think on the question 
relating to this obnoxious product. Sir, I do .not see wliy Government 
should be so reluctant to‘put a prohibitive duty on this tirticle when they 
are so very eager to levy taxes on such innocent necessaries of life as 
matches and sugar. 

Sir, this much regarding the shaping of the Finance J^ill, but we have 
other 'grievances also. First and foremost comes the qiiestiou of un¬ 
employment. I am sorry to say that Government luwo not done much 
to tackle this serious problem. Rather they arc caiTying out their 
retrenchment policy which is making the question of unemployment 
more complicated. What they should have done is not rctremdimcut of 
posts, but retrenchment of salaries. 

Sir, next comes a serious question, interference with our redigious 
matters. The Sarda Act, which, as a ' piece of law, is a misnomer, is 
still on the Statute-book. Other Bills alsoj' suoli as the TtnnpU^ blntry 
Bill and the Abolition bf Untoxichability Hill are on tlu‘. anvil. And, when 
this is the position, there is no adequate safeguard against ndigious inter¬ 
ference in the White Paper, Sir, Government arc perhaps aware''by this 
time that* the entire orthodox community, Hindus, TMnslims and Parsoes,. 
ai*e very much perturbed over this question. Himfln'ds of nn'otings are 
being held in the country, hundreds of iu.'wspat)e.rs are ht'ing startt'd, and 
I hope Government will take note *of those things. 

Sir, next comes the question of the Communal Award, and, to c'.rown' 
all, the Poona Pact, which, 1' should say, is a foolish and itupudent 
mishandling of our constitutional problem. While the former is a. nega¬ 
tion of nationalism, the latter is opposed to all comnton SinnHc. “It is the*' 
privilege of the fools to be guided by the wise”, says (’'/arlyle. This sound 
principle, enunciated by one of the greatest of politic'.al philosophers, has 
been trampled under foot by that unholy pact. To play with scats hi 
the Legislature on the ground of disqualification instead' of qualification 
at the cost of some people who have now become the eyesore of sotno' 
public men is, I should say, if not foolish, a mischievous exploitation. 
When so many grievances are hanging over our heads, if we arc to give 
our consent to the passing of the Finance Bill, it is with the hope that 
these grievances would be redressed in no time. With these few words, 

I conclude my speech. I 

Mr. H.. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: ‘Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, my Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, 

4 P‘.M. ■that *. there was nothing ^ left to talk about on the • 

> ^Finance^ 5iU except the solar, rsystem. I am surprised at the 

^, imagination of my 'Honourable friend. I could suggest to him 
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a number of subjects wMch would be of absorbing interests, not only to 
■ this side of the House, but even to the sober and sedate Members occupy• 
ing the Government Benches, ily Honourable' friend can for instance 
taDs: about the inadequacy of midwives in his Province or the increasing 
number of divorces or the efficiency of the monkey-gland treatment, I 
am quite sure that if I discourse on any one of these subjects, my 
Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster, in spite of his protestations to 
the contrary, would like to hear me a great deal more than if I were to 
speak on any one ot the numerous items arising out of the Finance Bill 
which he has heard discussed some hundreds of times. 

Sir, my object in speaking on the Finance Bill is merely to draw atten¬ 
tion to a matter of growling importance to Bombay and to the rest of 
India. 

An Honourable Member! Textile interests I 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Textile interests you will hear about next week or 
.Ihe w^eek after, to your heart's content. I refer to the increasing menace 
of the Kathiawar ports. In the observations I offered on the Budget, I 
referred very brieffy to the extent of this menace and to the practices 
w’hich have made it possible. On that occasion my Honourable friend 
the Finance Member, stated that I should have some proofs with regard 
to w^hat I was saying if I expected him to take notice of the allegations 
which I made, I certainly have proofs, and I hope to place them before 
the House presently. But I should have thought that my Honourable 
friend was in a much better position to obtain the proofs than any private 
individual, because Government have their Customs Department and 
other channels of information, and what has become a /lotorious fact to 
'the general public should have been known with a greater deal of definite¬ 
ness to the Members of Government. 

I shall first of all deal with the historj^ of the question. The Kathia¬ 
war ports first thrust them^lves upon the notice of the Government of 
India somewhere about the beginning of the century’, and as a result of 
certain discussions w’hich took place and finding that they were not amen¬ 
able to the customs jurisdiction of British India, the Viramgam cordon 
was first imposed in 1905. It continued in force till 1917 when it was 
abolished on the States undertaking to observe the same customs regu¬ 
lations as British India and to levy the same scale of duties. Owing to 
the enormous development wdiich took place as a result of the post-w'ar 
boons and the extension of the railway system in Kathiawar the question 
of diversion became a matter of great importan<3e, and the Mount Abu 
Conference w’as the result of the public protests which were heard in in¬ 
creasing numbers on all sides with regard to the various practices which 
were alleged to prevail at the Kathiawar ports. The Abu Conference 
failed to produce any result, and the Government of India were obliged 
once again to impose a cordon at Yiramgam. In spite of that, trade 
continued to be diverted and the Government of Bombay were obliged to 
make representations to the Government of India. The Government of 
India, after deliberating for a couple of years, replied that they were un¬ 
able to do anvthing for the reason that Federation was in the offing, and 
that the position of the States vis-a-vis the British Indian Provinces 
could not be allowed to be compromised by anv measures taken with re¬ 
gard to the Kathiawar ports.. That is the position today, and the menace 
'bas gone on increasing with the result that not only is Bombay crippled, 
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but tbe customs revenue which the Government of India expected to 
derive from the 3 levy of duties has been seriously affected. The extent of 
the menace can bo "realised from the fact that the total imports into the 
Kathiawar ports according to the othcial figures rose from 2»76 lakhs in 
1931-32 to 4,14 lakhs in 1932-38. The amount of trade which passed 
over the Yiraingam line during the same period rose from 77 lakhs to 2,25 
lakhs. 

Those figures take no acc'ount whatsoever of the smuggling which is 
going on all over iho i)lace. It is not possible to get any dirci'-t or definite 
evidence of sniuggliug. We can only form comdusions on sucdi figures as 
we have before us, and which arc not oiien to (duillongo. Aci^ording to 
official cstiuiatct-’., s«anothiiig like 21,000 package's went to Ouich ns on- 
carried cargo between tlie month of November and the end of January 
last, comprising largely art silk goods. 1 recaaved a tolc'gram three or 
four days ago which is fi-om non-ofiicial soiu’Ct^s and for the accuraciy of 
which, therefore, I cannot voiudi, wliicli stated that as many as 28,398 
packages have been’shipped from Japan io Outc*]) since the end of Janu¬ 
ary. Another piG(-o of evidence of an indirect character is to bo found' 
in a telegram v']h(-h was received by an importer on ihe. Bih of March. 
The telegram stated, vdlh regard to bleached goods: 

“Oannot ship Marcli Rhi]>mcTiiK. Could wr .ship to auy noicTudian porls, .say 
Baluchifitfuj or Cntch?” 

Sir, these goods, which come into India, e.iih(‘r from Japan or any 
other place, can find their way into British India by a variidy of ways. 
They get into Sind by way of Nagnr Parkar; they get furUu'r south into 
British territory by way of Dbrangndra and other Kathiawar States, with 
the result that a great deal more than the people of Cutch can ever re¬ 
quire for their own consumption is finding its way into Outcdi. Since I 
spoke last, T have received letters from various people indicating the 
nature of what is exactly going on. T shall quote From one of iliem. 
This is from a gentleman who was coming from Karachi rind wlio had as 
his cabin companion some one who «also hailed from Karnchi, who said 
that anvbody wishing to avoid the customs dutv ni Bomhnv had onlv to 
order the stuff lie wanted at the port of l\Tandvi which is on ihe way 
from Karachi to Bombay, and nav for it ihe cusloms duiv in force at 
Mandvi which would he about five or seven p(W cent., lu'crmse Ouich is 
outside the customs union. The next thing for him to do would ho to 
take a first or second saloon passage fo Bomliav, and get the man vho 
bought the poods for him to hand over tlio package to him nt Mandvi; 
this he would carry to Bomhav with his Inggarre whifdi would uoi he 
Subject to examination, because be w^ns emning from Karncbi. 

Another method—and now T am quoling the exact ■words, is: 

“To makp a tniak of silver paint' it up, fill il with clothing and pass it 

thron^yh harriers as an ordinary sLeel trunk. T understand that fhc duly on .silver is 
much more in Bombay than in State poits, and it is easy for anybody . . , 

Eaja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: T think your frieiids will iak(3 note 
of all these things. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I hope they will. Then, thqre are other ports through 
■which smuggling is 'taking place, and that is within the knowh^lge of 
Government, because they have taken action. There arc certiain small ports 
to the North West of Karachi in the States of Kelat and Easbolla in the 
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Baluchistan Agency Tracts where goods are imported and which subse¬ 
quently then way to Quetta. The fact that smuggling w*as taking place 
along this frontier is amply etndenced by the fact that the Government of 
India very recently imposed a customs cordon round this tract. In spite of 
that, large quantities of goods were smuggled through, but were subse¬ 
quently seized by the customs authorities. There are other places such as 
Pondicherry. In the six months ending October, 1933, 3,6()C» packages of 
direct shipments were received at Pondicherry as against 1,100 in the same 
period the year l:L'fore, and 2,400 jiuckages were diverted from Madras as 
against 600 in the corresponding period. Irxduded in these figures or other¬ 
wise, there were as many as 1,147 packages of art silk taken to Pondicherry. 
There is round about PoiidlcdieiTv u customs cordon, but it is very difficult 
to admimster it: from both Pondicherry and Cutch it is the easiesl thing in 
the world to smuggle goods into British territory by carts, camels and by 
other means of transport. 

iEaja Bahadur Gr. Krishnamachariar: Not near Pondicherry. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Another instance has been brought to my notice by 
somebody who was connected with an Indian State up to very recently, and 
that is with regard to imports of sugar into Jafiarabad. An arrangement 
was arrived at by the administration of Janjira with the Government of 
India a few years ago, whereby sugar was allowed to be imported into the 
State through Jaffarabad without having to account to the Government of 
India in regard to the customs duty. The understanding was that if the 
Janjira State was to be allowed to retain the customs duty, then no more 
than the actual requirements of the State were to be imported. Very 
recently some enterprising gentleman,—^I am told he is a Parsi, but I have 
no definite information, .... 

An Honourable Member: All honour to him. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: We are always in the van of progressl I am told he 
has started importing sugar in considerable quantities at Jafiarabad, quan¬ 
tities which are many times the actual requirements of the State of Janjira; 
all this sugar possibly finds its way later on into British territory in defiance 
of the understanding with the Government of India . . . , 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: What an enterprise! 

Mr. H. P. Mody: These ore just a few instances of smuggling; there 
are many other ways in which the Government of India and the port ot 
Bombay are being* systematicaily defrauded. What are the arrangements 
with regard to the levy of proper customs duty at these ports ? The basis 
of the arrangements is that, in respect of all goods which are consumed in 
the territories of the Kathiawar States, the States are allowed to retain the 
duty which they collect provided thev levy the same scale of duties, and, 
in respect of goods which pass into British India over the Viramgam line, 
the duty has to be refunded to the Government of India. Now% if the bpis 
of this understanding, namely, that the same customs duly should be levied, 
were observed by all the Kathiawar States, it is impossible to believe there 
can be any substantial variation in the prices of various articles in Kathiawar 
from those which obtain in British India, and yet what do we find ? Taking 
art silk piecegoods, in respect of w^hich most of the evasion and smuggling 
is going on, the Bombay rate is Bs. 0-5-1 per linear yard, while the Kathia¬ 
war rate is Rs. 0-3-3 per yard- In respect of a well-knowm gi-ey shirting, 
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which comes from Japan, the Bombay price is Bs. 10-12-0 per piece, while 
in Kathiawar it is hs. 7-6-0 per piece. I wanted to get something more 
definite, and I asked a friend of mine in ii large way of business in Bombay 
to buy some goods himself. This he did, and lie purchased five cases of art 
silk goods, on which the scale of duty is very high and iji which evasion 
would be most profitable, 60 or 100 miles from the coast inside the State 
of Wankaner. These goods carry a duly of Bs. (J-3-() ])er linear yard, and 
yet my friend was able to purchase tliein 60 miles from the sea board at 
Bs. 0-3-1 per linear yard; that is to say, after paying a duty of Bs. 0-3-0, 
the goods could be had at three annas and one 2 )ie! 

Sir, I submit, these examples should be enough in the way of proof for 
my Honourable friends. It cannot be that, if there was no evasion, these 
prices or anything approaching these prices would ever be possible, and if 
the Government of India are satisfied that goods arc actually being sold at 
these prices, I submit they should not require any further proof of what is 
going on in the Indian States. But, Sir, this is not the only way in which 
we are being robbed of the revenues which are legitimately ours on account 
of the taxes that we ])ay. At British Indian ports, goods are not taken at 
their invoice value, nor according to the description which is put down in the 
invoice. Goods arc subjected to very meticulous chocks. Now that the 
customs duties have become so proliibitive and our tariffs so very compli¬ 
cated, a great many questions arise in which dific'nuicos of opinion ])revail 
at ports even in British India. The interprc'-tation in Jhnnbay is not 
always the same as in Calcutta, and very often rcsfcroiuies have to be made 
to the Central Board of lie venue. The Central Jh)ar(l of Be venue gives 
decisions .which ensure that duties are being lc‘.vicd upon goods at. a valu¬ 
ation which uniform. Are there similar methods in vogue In any of those 
Kathiawar ports ? My submission is that even wlum the standard (ujstoms 
duties are levied at the Kathiawar i)ort8, they might bo miudi less tliao those 
levied in British India,, because there is no check on ttu^ such .as there 

IS in British India. 

The same remarks apply to the customs lino at Virarngain. Here, 
again, by some curious arrangement, that the Government of India came to 
with the Indian States at the time of the Abu Conference, goods are being 
allowed to enter into British territory on the more product.ion of a certificate 
that they have paid duty at the ports. If, as I contend, oven when there 
is no question of dishonesty, goods liavc^ escaped to a certain extent the 
proper duty leviable against them at the Kathiawar [)C)rtiS, then, I say, they 
have also escaped it at the Yiramgam ]inc‘., and this is another way in which 
we are losing revenue. 


Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Bepresentative): Rave not the Davidson Committee 
made any recommendations in this matter and suggested a uniformity of 
control so far as customs in States and British India are concenuul ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My Hoiv?urable friend has obviously read the report of 
the Davidson Committee. The Davidson Committee has dwedt upon the 
menace of Kathiawar ports and made various reconnnondations, but the 
Government of India have for one reason or another not been able to take 
decisions. It is just possible that wdien Federation comes into being, and 
I hope some of us will be alive at that date, something will be done. 
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Before I come to the remedies, I would like to take up the special 
^case of Bhavnagar. With Bhavnagar a treaty was entered into somewhere 
about, 1865, by which she w’as put in the privileged position of not only being 
^Uow'ed to retain duties on goods which were consumed in her territory, but 
‘also on all goods which passed into British India. We are seeing the results 
of that policy at the present moment in the enormous expansion w*hich has 
taken place in the Bhavnagar customs revenue and in the development of 
the Bhavnagar port. Incidentally I may remark that the half anna duty 
on foreign cotton which w’as levied in the interests of British Indian revenue 
is now being shared between the Government of India and the Bhavnagar 
Durbar, and the figures of April to December. 1933, are that, out of Es. SO 
lakhs duty collected on foreign cotton, Es. 23 lakhs went to British India 
;and Es. seven lakhs to Bhavnagar. I should be the last person in the 
wodd to say that the sanctity of treaties should not be observed, but my 
submission is that conditions have materially altered. The basis upon which 
the two parties came to an agreement has been completely changed, and a 
.'great deal is going on at the present moment which should justify the 
'Government in approaching the Bhavnagar Durbar for a revision of the 
toaty. I do not wish to charge the administration with any malpractices. 
In all the investigations w^hich I have conducted, I have not found anything 
to substantiate any such charge. All that I say is that even at Bhavnagar, 
so long as the Government of India have no assurance that duties are 
properly levied by seeing that invoices are checked, appraisement is properly 
done,' under-valuation is not allow'ed, and the description of goods corre¬ 
sponds actually to the contents of the packages—so long as the Government 
*of India have no assurance on that point, I submit that they have every 
justification, without touching the treaty, to ask the Bhavnagar State to 
.confirm in every particular with the system of customs administration 
obtaining at British Indian ports. Apart from that, I would like to bring 
to the notice of the Government of India a case wiiich is almost on ail fours 
with that of the treaty with Bhavnagar. In 1887, a treaty w^as signed by 
wiiich trade w’as regulated betw'een Siam and British India. When I say 
British India, I mean Burma w^hose borders are contiguous to those of Siam. 
According to the terms of that treaty, it w'as provided that trade move¬ 
ments over the frontier should be free of duty. In that treaty there was no 
provision for denuneiation, as there is none in the treaty with Bhavnagar. 
Yet, w’hat happened? Siam began to develop her railw’-ays, and what 
appeared to be a trade of insignificant dimensions assumed serious proper- 
f}ions, and a good deal of stiiff came into Burma without paying any duties. 
In 1923, His Majesty’s Government w’ere obliged to review^ the conditions 
ihen existing, and it was laid dow'n, with the consent of lx>th parties, that 
■the conditions had changed so materially, since the treaty w^as originally 
■signed, that the Government would be justified in denouncing it. The 
treaty was denounced in 1924, and a new treaty substituted in its place. 
Without any question of going back upon one’s w’ord, I say, this parallel 
case is one which the Government of India might w'ell investigate. When 
the treaty of 1865 was arranged with Bhavnagar, nobody could have anti¬ 
cipated the enormous development which has since taken place. Nobody 
could have anticipated the serious diversion from British Indian ports, 
which was rendered possible by the provision with regard to retaining the 
duty on even those goods wiiich cross over into British India. Therefore, 
the* time has arrived wiien an approach ought to be made to the Bhavnagar 
Durbar with a view to reviewing the existing conditions and finding out 
whether an arrangement more equitable to both sides could not be arrived 
at. In this connection, without charging the Bhavnagar Durbar with any 
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malpractices, I desire to bring to the notice of my Honourable friends how 
evasion of duty can be carried out even in the territories of Bhavnagar. 
Here is an example given to me: 

Goods are packed in tra-^elling trunks from Eajkot, Porchundcr and 
Jetpur, etc., and smuggled to clifrcrciit places in tlic following nuiuucr: 

A number of men start from any of the above places. Out of tlie group, 
one man leaves a day earlier and goes to Bhavnagar. Tlic oihc'rs start the 
next day with tickets from Dliola Bla.tiiai each with a, trunk as tlieir 
luggage conlainiiig Ja]jtineso tare(ta,s, or ^oilier iiigbly i.arilhal t'(‘.\tiles. At 
Dhola Station, wliich is a junction, goods are not cxainiiual if a person does 
not leave the station. The one man wlio had previously It'ft Tor Bluivnagar 
meets tlio remaining people of llie }jarty at JJhola. willi ilcke.ts for all of 
them to Ahmedabad. The wdiolo party leaves for Diiola by a. train which 
aiTives at Ahmedabad at 8 a.m. nia Dhundhuka iiud Sabjuauati. At 
Ahmedabad, there is no examination of goods for piissongors coming from 
Bhavnagar and from there goods are ea.BiIy despalcluHl to (lifferent places hi 
British India. 

The question that the Government of India, liave to examine in this 
connection is, whether on accuimt of the immunity laijoyinl by Bliavnagar, 
goods are not taken to junction stations in Bhavnagar and tlum tincl their 
way across the frontier into British India without any examination or 
without any question of rctuiid of dut.ies. The arraiigenumt with J'lliavnagar 
is, or should be that only goods coming from the i)ort into .British India 
would bo allowed free of duties. 1 do not think the arrangement got‘-s beyond 
that and contemplates that goods which lind their way into J^havnagar 
territory from other E.athiaw'ar Btates could go across to Jh'itish India 
without ' having to fully account for tlie customs duly whi(*h would be 
ultimately payable. 

Sir, I recognise that the remedy ina.y not be very easy in view el the 
constitutional position of tlie Guvi'.ruuumt uf India r/K-a-a/.s* tlu‘. Indian 
States, My submission Is that the time lias arriv(‘d for making a re¬ 
arrangement of th(‘, tjvaty ndfiliions bi‘tw<‘(:u the (iov(u:nn«eui. of India and 
these States, and f.hal tlie Govermniait iuhmI not wa-il. for k'e.deration t'O eomo 
into existence before (aekling a probkan which is becoming such a. menace 
to Bombay and British India generally. There an', (ji'-rliain steps which cun 
be taken immediately wilJioiit creating any (*on(lict witli tlu'. Siati'S. In the 
first place, in vii'.w of all that lias b(a*n going on, tiu', (lovt'.rnnuait (»f India 
are fully entitled to insist lluit tlui customs administration of the Kathiawar 
ports should he put upon the same basis as that of Briiish Indian p<a’i(S, 
and that ovory chock which obtains in British India should also he, exiT- 
eised at the Kathiawar ports. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Hir Shammikhain (lludty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

I will go a little further and say that the Governnmnl of India an' fully 
entitled to insist that they shall have British Indian customs olTiec'rs at 
the Kathiawar ports. My next suggestion is that the Vira.nigani t^ordon ought 
to be tightened up, that goods ought not to bo allowed l^o pass into British 
Indian territory merely on the production of a certilicalc^ that Iht'y have 
paid duty at the Kathiawar ports. Goods should be ])roperIy a])])ra,isod 
in,exactly the same fashion as they are at Bombay, Calcutta. Madras or 
Kangoon. My last suggestion is that the customs liarriers at Cutch, 
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Pondicherry, Eas Bela and other places should be strengthened, regardless 
of any increase in the cost that may be involved. After ail, one consign¬ 
ment, such as I have indicated, would more than make up for the extra 
expenditure which the Government of India would have to incur in pro¬ 
perly staffing the customs lines at the various frontiers. Sir, the position 
has become very serious so far as Bombay is concerned. There have been 
something like 24 crorea of rupees spent on the Bombay Port Trust. Not 
a pie of that expenditure has been incurred without the sanction of Gov¬ 
ernment- B'uring the War, when Bombay became the base of all the 
operations in the East, enormous sums had to Le spent in eniarging the 
facilities of the port, and these sums were spent at a time when materials 
were abnormally high. The result is to be seen in the aceninulation 
of debt charges w’hich today stand at a figure of 1.23 lakhs.oi rupees out 
of a total revenue of something like 2,48 lakhs of rupees. Th-j Port Trust? 
have not been sitting idle wffiile trade has betn vanishing: they have re¬ 
trenched in the last few years to the exti^nt of soinetliing like 44 lakhs 
of rupees in those items of charges wiiicli are under their euiitrui. Noth¬ 
ing, of course, could bo done in respect of the debt charges wiiich are 
exactly half of the revenue. At the same time, the charges against the 
trade have not been raised foi years together, and today the ratio of work¬ 
ing expenses of the port to income is the low’est of all the major ports and 
stands somewhere in the neighbourhcod of 51 per cent. Sir, the Port has 
shown every anxiety to meet the altered situation and has done everything 
possible to effect economies, to put its house in order, to use a phrase 
which is so popular in this House, What are the Government Ladia 
going to do? When I appeal to them to come to the rescue of the Port 
Trust, to restoe to Bombay the trade which lecritimately is hers, I am not 
putting it on the ground of charity, I am ]uitting it on the grouiicl oi the 
barest justice. We can stand on our legs, but vre require to be protected 
against the practieos which are not legitimate. By ell means, so far as 
the Kathiawar ports are concerned, let them derive to the fullest any ad¬ 
vantages which they may have in respect of th^^ir more favourable position 
or their cheaper costs in certain items, but the Government of India’s 
bounden duty is to see that when we are threatened with a competition which 
is not fair, every possible assistance is rendered to the port and to the 
City of Bombay, which has suffered so gi*eat]y through the inroads of the 
Kathiawar ports. This heavy cayfital expenditure of 24 emres, as I have 
said, has been incurred with Government sanction. Is my Honourable 
friend prepared seriously to examine the question as to wTiat relief he can 
give in respect of the debt charges ? Is my Honourable friend 
prepared to take immediate action to see that trade is not filched 
from Bombay and its poH by means wdiieh are gi'ossly uDfair? I have 
said enough. I would very inueli like my Honourable friend, w’hen he 
replies, to indicate what action the Government of India aiv. prepared to 
take in this matter. Today, it is the turn of Bombay. Tomorrow it 
will be the turn of other ports. There is enough to indicate that that 
turn is coming. Above, all, the Government of India themselves are losing 
revenue. Why are we in British India submitting to all the exactions 
made upon us if we are not goins: to get the fullest return out of it in the- 
shape of increased revenues ? We do not want our sacrifices to be ex¬ 
ploited by the States, and, in the interests of Bombay and its port, in the 
interests of other ports, in the interests of the revenues of the Government 
of India, immediate action is called for, and I hope the Government of India, 
will not be found wanting in taking that action. 
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Mr B, Das: Sir, v’hen my Honoura’ble friend, Sir George Schusteir, 
returns to England by the middle of May and returns to the City Finance 
of London, there will be various banquets in the City Financial Gircias 
of London, and he will no doubt meet Sir Basil Blackett who will ask 
him: '‘Well, how did you leave the Indian FinanceThe Finance Mem¬ 
ber will reply: "Well, that little baby, the IBd. ratio which you left me, 
took all my time these six years. That baby was not to my liking, but I 
had to feed, clothe and nurse that baby. I had many sleepless nights 
over that baby. With a view to nurse it, 1 liad to scroop all tlie gold out 
of India to the tune of 180 crores of rupees. Not only that, I raised heavy 
taxation out of the poor Indian agriculturist who lias nothing left in his 
home. Anywey I can tell you. Sir Basil, tliat the baby is now a strong 
and hefty boy and I had to take precaution that nobody would kill him*'. 
This, in short, is a review of Sir George Schuster’s career in India during 
the last six years. 

Now, Sir, in spite of liis fondling that baby, he liitnself lias taken the 
credit that he has improved the financial position and the credit of India. 

I can concede to him, as 1 conceded before, that he has i.o a certain ex¬ 
tent improved the hnuncial credit of India. But at tlu‘ same time J must 
say that he has not devised a scientific system of taxation for India 
whereby his successor will be happy in liis position. The other day I 
asked him the question, but L did not get a reply tliereio, as to whether 
it was not time for th(^ Government to appoint n Committee to inquire 
into the evasion of income-tax by the rnultimillioniures and other rich 
people. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, illustrated the ingcumity of a 
•certain Parsi gentleman in smuggling silk and sugar into the^ danjira'State. 
Now, what has the Finance Member done to ])revont the evasion t)f taxa¬ 
tion, particularly income-tax on the high levels? If a Ooimnii.i.(‘o is soon 
appointed, I think, Sir, the income-tax Hguros will go up by ihrtje or four 
• crores and then this House will be justified in reducing the income-tax on 
the low levels and raise the taxable income to two thousand nipet^s. Bir, 

I also suggested and many others suggested on this side of the Mouse lhat 
the gold exports should be taxed, but wc have got no reply, and T do 
hope* the Honourable the Finance Member will re]>ly whcthcT he will tax 
gold exports and thereby secure a goodly income for the (5ovt^rnment of 
India. 

Sir, 1 have already stated and 1 again state that tine time lias come 
when excise duties will be a general feature in iho taxation scheme of the 
Government of India and also specific duties would bo another feature. 
Sir, T find, working on different Select Oommittoos, tliat in connection 
with the taxation proposals specific duties have cofno to remain a feature. 
I would advise the Honourable the Finance Member f.o ap])oint a Com¬ 
mittee which will call forth evidence from all the Oluanbors of Conmu^rce, 
Indian as well as European, as to what is their idea about a proper and 
scientific scheme of taxation, so that the Government of India could bal¬ 
ance their Budget without running into deficits. Sir, if iho ncws])a])ors arc 
to be trusted, the various Chambers are shouting hoarse that such and 
such a duty should not be levied, that such and such a taxaliion is im¬ 
moral or is injurious to the trade and industry of the coxmtry. So T iliink 
Government ought to appoint a Committee and ask the Oharnbers of Com¬ 
merce to bring forward their alternative proposals. If, for instance, they 
'Want heavy protection whereby our customs revenues are bound to go on 
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dii^ishing and deteriorating, then would it not be put right and proper 
^at they should pay on the basis of their profits for the upkeep of the 
(ioveirament ? Sir, so far, Government have not brought forward any sug- 
gestions, and they ought,^ therefore, to appoint such a Committee; and 
probably when the scientific system of taxation is devised, then the poor 
classes will b€< relieved, to a certain extent, of taxation which thev are now 
bearing on behalf of the rich. 

Sir, I would like to know from the Finance Member the position with 
regard to the collection of the excise duty on matches and the excise duty 
on sugar, from the 1st April. When my Honourable friend introduced the 
Finance Bill, he said that these taxiis w’ould be collected from the 1st 
April, but I find from the progress of these Bills that they cannot be passed 
before^ the middle of April or so. I would like to have a reply w'hether he 
is taking steps to eoHect these excise duties from the 1st of April. Then, 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, calculated that he is going 
to, get a very heavy amount from the excise duty on matches. Now% the 
duration of interval he has allow'ed to the match manufacturers has enabled 
them to work; day and night at high speed. They have so fiooded the 
market that I think for the next- year they need not manufacture any 
matches and India has got enough stock to last for nine months to one 
year. So the Finance Member in his hurry to collect more taxes has 
given a chance, to these exploiters to go on exploiting not only the Gov¬ 
ernment, but the consumers, because 1 find that in the Bazaars matches 
are selling at almost the same price as they will sell w^hen the match ex¬ 
cise duty will actually be levied. So, not only consumers have been de- 
priveid and exploited by these match manufacturers, but the Government 
are going.to be exploited for nearly a year, and I do want to know whether 
the Finance Member, when he designed his new' scheme, thought of that 
eventuality and how he is going to collect the sum w'hicli he had budgeted 
for. 

Sir, I would like the Honourable the Finance Member to explain the 
debt position of India* a little more in detail than he did. He has taken 
a great deal of pains in explaining the position in his Budget speech. T 
tried to understand it as far as I could, but I find there are certain loop¬ 
holes which are beyond my comprehension, and I would like him to ex¬ 
plain the position. Sir, I w'ould like him to tell the House whether he 
has left out any unfunded debt w'hich is not included in the Explanatory 
Memorandum at page 43; and I do hope there is no other uncovered debt 
left. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: This is a complete statement. 

Mr. B. Das: I am glad to know that, hut I shall come back to it later* 
on. But what is th^ most alarming feature is that now, during the six 
years of the regime of the Honourable the Finance Member, he has drawn 
Very largely on the public for his various needs. As regards the Post 
Office Savings Banks deposit, when he took charge in 1929, the deposits 
were 34*49 crores. They havo now' become 52-5 crores. Cash Certificates 
were 32*3 crores. They are now 63'44 crores. Then the Provident Funds 
and the other funds, of w'hich we hoard so much in the evidence before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, were 60 crores in 1929, md thev have 
now become 82 crores. As regards this particular latter item, I would 
like to inquire* from the Finance Member as to w'hether the Provident 
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Funds and all these family pension funds for the services liavc not already 
•reached the saturation point. I hnd that every year they are going up by 
five crores or so. I ask—how long will thuse funds go on iiicrcusing’ 
because the Government were there and tlioso funds existed also before 
my Honourable friend came. How is il, I ask, that. Uk'.sc funds are in¬ 
creasing every year? 

Tlicn, Sir, when the Honourable tho Finance Member took charge^ 
the amount in the Deprecia-Lion and Heserve Fund W’as 31 crores, and now 
it has become 15 crores. Leaving aside the Depreciation Fund, he has 
drawn lls. 71 crores from the public to meet his own expenditure. INfos 
only that, in the last item on page 43, I find that wdion th(>, Finance Mem¬ 
ber came, there w’as an unproductiv-c debt of 170*71 crores wdiich has 
become now 207*83 crores. That means that the Honourably the Finance 
Member, during his six years of luaTiagoinont of India s llnances, lias added 
nearly 3i8 ciores to India’s unprodiK'tivc debt. The previous Finance 
Members, since 1914, wont on adding up tho nou-proilactive debt only 
to meet thoir Budget deficits, and tho Honourable tlui J^'inanco Member 
has added up by nearly .38 crores to tho non-i)rodiud.iv(i dobi. of India 
during the last six years. 

Then, Sir, 1 would like to sec information, from him about Ihc con¬ 
version loan, ^J’ho other day, iu reply to a quastiou asked by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Lalchaiid Nnvalrni, he said that all tho W'ur jjoans had 
been converted, but I find that therii are t'.ertuin sterling Joans of uh 3 
'Government of India which bear iuterost cliari^eH at. six [ler cent, 51- per 
cent and five per cent wdueh liavo not yet hetui (*onvt‘rted. Sir, England 
has converted all her loans bearing high interest int('> loans bearing low 
interest. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; My j lonnurajjle friend is entirely 
incoiTcei». iiiiglaud convciried such Jeans us she was t*ntiiU'<l to rciptiy. 

If I have a loan which I can repay at any time between 11)29 and 1947, 
obviously 1 can forc(‘. the conversion ou the jaiblic. If I liad a loan which 
is not re-payabJc until two or fchroo years, I canjiol, for(*e tlu' public to take 
a lower interest* bearing loan without the consent of tlu^ Ih’il.ish Govern¬ 
ment. 


Mr. B. Das: My point is that if tho BriUsli Government did tlio same, 
we-, being, tlie junior partner of tho British Enijuro, could liave asked 
the. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: ?mt Ihe ■|h‘ifisb Governnu'nh did 
not do Iho SfUTio. They have been tiblc to ('Onv(‘ri. the loan whiclrwas 
duo for repayment. 

Mr. B. Das: T am irraiafal io tho Tlonouniblc tlio 'Mnnnccj Menibor for 
this clncidation that Ejiglnnd did not convert all her loaiiB. dhen, last 
year, in 3933, the Hononra1)lo the Finance Member iook loan in India at 
the rate of per cent and ho also floai.ed a loan in Tiorulon at tlio rate 
of foiir per cent. I should like to know why ho did so when cheap money 
is available in India. 

B. V. Jadhay: It caused a setback to the loau here. 
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XT ^ ^y Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, 

*tnat it caused a setback here. 

Then, Sir, my Honoui'able friend, the Finance Ivleniler, Las 'te;.n able, 
Mter six }j3ars, to provide only three erores lor the reduction or avoidance 
of debt. In 1931, we raised a debate, and, before that, Mr, Jamnadas 
Mehtu also raised this question that the se\eu erores that was being pro¬ 
vided yearly was rather too hea^’j" a sum. The other day, in reply to the 
^general debate, the Honourable the Finance Member pointed out that the 
Tediiction in provision from Es. seven erores to three erores did not in any 
way lower the credit of India, rather the prices of Indian loans and stocks 
in London had gone up. If that be so, why was not this thought out 
before, and why such heavy sums were provided in the past bv means of 
heavy taxation ? 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Finance yieniber, said that Ld 
future the iinanee Member would draw 30 erores on the public in the shape 
of treasury bills. He also said that 17^ erores of treasuiy bills had been 
debited to the Paper Currency Eeserve. Thus, the Honourable the Finance 
Member has taken away nearly lOO erores of money “which would have 
gone to the public for the development of the industries of India. Sir, if 
the Government of India devour ail the savings that the poor people of 
this country can save in these hard times and in these days of economio 
depression, then the industries in India and the trade and commerce of 
India cannot get money at cheap rates. The bank interest may be cheap;’ 
but the ordinary commerce and industry does not get money at cheap 
rates. I consider that the Honourable the Finance IMember has drawn 
too heavily on the public during the last six years. 

Then, Sir, I would like to know from the Honourable the Rnanee 
Member what is the loan policy of the Government of India towards tha 
Indian States. We iiacl tLa: every ;oar Indian States ai‘e t.iking more and 
more money and some of those Scuces cu’e well laiown as bankrupt (States. 
Sir, the credit of the Government of India and of India as a whole :s 
low'ered when bankrupt Indian States take ban from the Government of 
India. The Bahawalpur State took from the Gov*ernment of India a loan 
of 11 or 13 erores for the Sutlej Valley Scheme, and the Government 
India were considering to remit a few erores of that heavy loan. I know 
that the Baliav/alpur State has not been able to pay any interest so far 
-and it is piling up. 

Then, Sir, I would show presently that the Honourable the Hnance 
Member’s poiicv of capital expenditure has not been based on sound finance. 
As an exajmple, I will mention the Vizagapatam Harbour in which my 
Honourable friend, hir. Baju, takes so much pride. Even in this year's 
Bud^ret, I f^nd tiiat there is a Tu’ovisien of nearly 181 lakhs of rupees for 
the Vizatrai'.atam Harboiw. I am not exactly sure ot the figure. Tho 
Honourable the Finance Member knows and the House linow's also that 
the Vizagapatam Harbour vrill never pay more Ilian ‘15 per cent on the 
money that- is invested on that Earboiuu That is the view of those who. are 
«?ontrolling it. 

Mr. B. SitaramarajU! Have you got any reason to advance in support 
of that statement? 

Mr. B. Bas: My Honourable friend, Mr. Eaju, does not know that 
"Originally it was estimated- to spend only two erores on the Vizagapatam 
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Harbour, and now the capital expenditure bus gone up to four crores, and, 
in the statement that (Joveniment put up before tbo Ihiblie Accounts Com¬ 
mittee, it was shown that the investment Avill not earn more than *15 
per cent. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: If my Honournblc friend applies his mind, he 
^ will find entirely the cause. It is because that Bombay and 

^ Calcutta think that they will be affe(*ted, ibis trouble has arisen. 

All I would like to say is that Yizagapatam bt‘ given a fair chance vo* 
develop lier Harbour without any intcrfercm-c from Ihe. C'hainbers of Com¬ 
merce and people like them U’ho are interested. 

Mr. B. Das: My Honournblc frituid entirely misunderstood me. I am 
stating that the Covornnient based th(3ip capital expcniditure on wrong' 
c*aIcuIations and on wrong estimates. Tlu^ Vizagapatam projoett \\as esti¬ 
mated at the outset to pay cent, but now tlio <*apital ex¬ 

penditure shows that that ])roject will never earn more than *15 per cent.’ 

I hope T have satistied my Honourable friend, Mr. Haju. 

. Now, 1 would likc^ the Hoaiourablc the Irimiuee Member to say some¬ 
thing about these Bamily Ikaision Funds and all those funds about which 
so much iioiso was made by tiie Kerviet* Associations in Loudon when they 
gave ovidenc(3 l)efort‘ tlie Joint I^urliainontnry (k>mmitU‘o. May 1 ask tho 
Honourable Meiub(M* why these funds should b^air ini(*rest (‘V(‘rv year ai 
the eurreni rate of iutt‘ri‘st of the (lovt^rmnimi, of India. 1 lind from the 
Cazette ol India <>£ the 17tU‘March. 1984, that th(‘S(‘ fmais—fourteeti of 
them are mentioned—hav(‘ to Bear interest at the rate of 5*25 f)or cent, 
tf the Government of India today can borrow mpnt'y at**8i' ])0r‘cent, 4 
should like to know why these funds of the s(‘rvi(*es shouhl be |)aul at 
such a high rate. My Honourable friends o\' ttui st‘.rvicOH chiinual in Jxmdo.h 
that they had no trust of the future Indian Government that they would 
pay their pensions pr<')pei'ly, and, I ask, wliy internist at 5*25 per cent 
should be paid on these acannuulated funds when mon(‘y is availabl(‘. very 
cheap,—not io me, but to the Govermnetit of India—at 8^- per <*ent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I wish to explain the position. 

In the hrst ])lace, these Provident Funds a.re almost entirely ludd on behalf 
of Indian otlkdals of the Government. Secondly, as regards the rate of 
interest, the rate of interest which we pay is calculated according to tho 
Government’s average borrowing rate for the five preceding years. There¬ 
fore, at a time when the rate is coming down, the Provklont Fund gets 
the benefit. We have not yet got on to low average rates. On the other 
hand, when the rates of interest were goine up, the Provident Fund suffers.. 

It works out on the whole fairly for both sides. 

Mr. B. Das: I am not so optimistic as to believe that tho fund will 
bear interest at four per cent or 3^ per cent during the period of five years. 
These are the few remarks that I have to make on the debt position o’f 
India. 

There are one or two points which affect my own Provinc*e of Orissa. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Haju, talked so much about the benighted 
f^rQYjiuce from wjiich he comes, but I do not know how we can call Madras 
a benighted Province when I find,* from the * Honourable the President' 
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downwards, dTerybody is such a good champion of the cause of Madras. 

I am not emnous of that. On the other hand, I find great Joy in seeing 
them. I have myself most intimate and pleasant connections with Madras 
I asked in my Budget speech as to what happened to the Orissa canal 
debt. It seems there are some non-existing canals which are still on the 
books of the I^rovincial Governments and they are made to pay interest 
as those debts. I do not know whether the Honourable the Finance Mem* 
ber will write off those debts from the book, because it is no use com- 
pelling the Government of Bihar and Orissa or the Governments of the 
U. P. or the N. W. F. P. to pay debts on canals which do not 
exist or w^hich w’ere built to be navigation canals, but which are now 
show’n as irrigation canals. I w’ish just to refer to one other point. The 
other day, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, waxed eloquent 
over the woes of Bombay to w^hieh my Honourable friend, ]Mr. Mody. 
gave testimony also today. Of course, one likes to hear the groans of our 
Bombay friends, because it is pleasure to hear them. When I raised 
a debate on the Federal Finance on the fik)or of the House, my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who was a party to the different Bound 
Table Conferences, w’as afraid of facing the issue. * He said that the future 
was in the laps of gods, and he asked me why I raised the issue of Federal 
Finance. Just four days thereafter, my Honourable friend cried hoarse and 
said that Bombay must get relief, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
today wants to get relief for Bombay and the port of Bombay as against 
the Kathia’var ports, and he wants to have a fiill field for Bombay, 
because merchandise is diverted from Bombay to Kathiawar Ports. I have 
a good deal of sympathy with Mr. Modv’s point, but w'hen my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. M^y, advises the Honourable the Finance Member to 
compel these Indian States to spend more money on their customs manaore- 
ment, I do not agree with his views. My views are well-known. I do 
not like these Indian States at all. But, at the same time, if today I 
am wnlling tc swallow the bitter pill of Federation, though anainst my 
wall,—^my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has been a party to it from the 
outset^—^how can I advise the Government to compel the Indian States to 
adopt the same method of collection of customs revenue as it exists in 
British India? I have niv svmpai]-v ’^nth the Bombay Port. But olh-:' 
ports, such as Travancore, Cochin and Kathiawar, must prosper, and when 
they are dishonest, the Government of India must exercise their power of 
control and superintendence and sovereignty, so that these Princes do not 
profiteer and exploit the resources of British India. 

I started mv speech by talking of a baby w'hich my Honourable Mend, 
the Finance Member. nui*sed, and that is ‘‘the 18d. ratio baby’', and he 
is leaving behind a sturdy baby which nobody could harm. I will now 
conclude my speech with the tale of another baby. 

The Secretary of State, in his speech at the Third Piound Table Con 
ference, on the 24th December, 1982. announced and heralded the birt^ 
of that baby—^the new’ Orissa Province, and said that the new Province 
would soon come into existence. Since then, doctors and nurses and, 
guardians in the shape of the Hubback Enquiry Committee have sat and 
they have recommended that the new capital for Orissa, also the provisional 
capital, should be built and they also recommended iuat the nejCLyj:; 
expenditure should be provided. This Budget does not pro ride any en- 
penditure for the provisional capital of the new Province of Orissa. " I do 
hope that the Government of India will realise their deficiency in the matter 
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.•and will provide adequate funds, so that the new heralded baby will grow 
into a lusty baby, and, so that, in future, I will represent here the Orissa 
Province just like other friends from Bombay and Madras and not remain 
•as at present as the tail end of my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Bingh, from Bihar. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I wish to say just a few words on the Finance Bill whicli, I believe, will 
be passed very soon. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Meunber, in one of 
his speeches, said that this Bill, except for one or two items which are the 
subject of separate Bills, this Bill was in the main a non-controversial Bill, 
and, therefore, there was not much need for him to explain its different 
•clauses. Sir, I remember when in September, 1930, he brought in his 
emergency Finance Bill, we were all taken by surprise and the country 
could hardly believe whafc it was in for.” About iihrcc years have elapsed 
since then, and we are now asked by the Honourahh'. iho b'inauco Member 
to say that this is practically the normal state ol! bluTigs now and that we 
must be prepared -to go on passing the taxation that ho is proposing for the 
third time this year. lie says that the economic depression still continues 
ail over the world, and, thendbre, India also innst. go on mooting this 
emergency. But, Sir, one would have expected after tlu'Sc three years 
that the Honourable the Kinance Meinbor would be in a. position to tell 
us if there was any prospect, so far as this groat (iountry is eoncorned, for 
its finances to improve, so that the trade a.nd busint^ss of tin*, c()untry might 
revive and the people of India, who won' the ])Oorest on lairih, might get 
some relief. He has given no relief except perhaps l,o tlui t^xtont of five 
lakhs in the matter of the hide export duty. My Honourable, friend has 
not even held out any sort of prospect. He has givi\n us a very useful 
and interesting discourse on economic planning for the future. Even that 
comes only to this that the Govornniont of India ar(‘ contemplating and 
have already engaged some exports in order 1.0 j)ut Iheir Statistical l)oi)art- 
ment in order. But is that all that is wanted in the situation ? Is not the 
Honourable the Finance Member in a position to tell us what his own 
view of this economic depression, so far as it affects India, is? Ai'C we 
i.') wait till the whole world’s economic condition has iinprovt^d? 

So far as one can judge from the facts, there arc (*.(‘rtain features in the 
present world economic depression, as it is calh'.d, wiiich arc not likely to 
be removed for a very long time. For instance, iiht‘. genoul complaint is 
that there is over-production in certain products, specially the primary 
products. Now, India is a debtor country and has to pay a very substantial 
amount in interest charges, and, thoroforo, it is neoessany for hca’ to main¬ 
tain a favourable balance of trade. She cannot go on indefinitely, as my 
Honourable friend opposite himself recognises,. exporting gold, beoaus(i there 
Is not an indefinite amount of gold in the country. Now, T put it to him 
that if countries like Canada, Australia, the United Rirates and the Argen¬ 
tine also produce grain and other primary products on a nealo for which 
there is no adequate market, how is India going to balance her Budget 
m the future? How is India going to meet her obligations? 1 should have 
hked to learn from him, who certainly has a full grasp of ii]u‘ I'conomic 
'and financial situation of the country, wluii really arc the chaiu'cs of India 
improving her financial position, which undoubtedly is based on the econo¬ 
mic position of her people? My Honourable friend has been telling us 
repeatedly that Indians credit stands very high, it stands higher than most 
countries, and he, therefore, congratulates us upon that fact. India, he 
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«re able Budget whieh few other countries in the world 

Tn/7iQ u that the only question before us ? In a country like 

can balance the Budget bv means and methods wWch may mean 
siirf» flio peopl^ Surely no one recognises that better, I am 

lu “t “O^O'^We friend himself, that balancing the Budget in a 
Ar> ^^ 4 . 131 the circumstances in which the country is placed, 

does not amount to very much. Are we to assume that India must for ever 
emain a debtor country ? Are we to assume that we must go on paying 
IU4 or 11 crores every year in interest charges? Are we to assume that 
e are not m a position to develop the resources of the country siiffieientiv 
in order to make India entirely self-sufficient? It is an eleinentarv fact 
as regards this country of ours that nature has heaped on her all resources, 
but It IS also an unfortunate fact that those resources have not yet been 
^ see that no promise has been made by the "Honour¬ 
able Member that anything is going to be done or there i? knx ehrmee of 
anytmng being done which would enable India to stand on her legs. 1 for 
one think that the economic depression is not everything that ^accounts for 
the position in India. We have our own internal diffieiilties, that is. diffi¬ 
culties which handicap the growth of industries in this country and keep 
the purchasing power of the people at its present low condition, so much so 
that it is not possible for India to regain her prosperity unless thei-i is a 
complete overhauling of the Government’s financial and economic outlook. 
Sir, this is not the time when one can dilate upon a point like that, but 
I must say that this last Finance Bill of my Honourable friend does* not 
hold out any prospect of improvement in the financial position of India, no 
improvement at all of a lasting character. All that the Finance Member 
is able to tell us is. let us wait and hope for better times. Sir, with all 
the resources at his command, with the vast and unlimited resources of a 
country like this, I do not think he really can expect us to be satisfied with 
the maxim, wait and see. I think it is up to the Government of India 
to take the necessary steps, in order to put the country in a proper solvent 
condition, in a financial condition which will enable the Government, not 
only in the Centre, but also in the Provinces, to do something for the uplift 
of the people. The difficulties are well known. 


As regards the economic condition of the people, I believe the economic 
'Condition of the Indian people is the most unsatisfactory of any country 
comparable to India. We know what the health conditions of the people 
are. We know that there is really no education among the masses of the 
•people; hardly even 20 per cent, can be said to be literate. So long as this 
condition lasts, what is the chance of India attaining any sort of position 
among the civilised nations of the world ? We ail want provincial autonomy. 
We want the Provinces, most of which axe as big as any of the countries 
of Europe, to be self-contained regarding their finances and economic re¬ 
sources. At present the Government of India have direct control over the 
entire resources of the country; but, so far, those departments whpse acti¬ 
vities ought to be directed towards the uplift of the people and the im])roye- 
inent of their living conditions have been made over to the Provinces, with 
the result that those departments have been crippled. 


We have heard a great deal of acrimonious debate regarding certain 
Provinces including mine, and mj Honourable friend has asked us to devote 
our special attention to the question of distribution or allocation of half 
the export duty to Bengal, Bihar and Assam. I should be very sorry in eed 
*0 be trapped into a controversy like that. I wish my Honourable friend 
had explained a little more clearlv what he really •wants of us. what is the 

G 2 
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point on which he wants our advice or wants us to express our doiinite 
opinion in this matter. I should have thought, that, so fai’ a-t any j-ate as 
the Government of India were concerned, and my Ilouourahlc friend was- 
concerned, the matter had been concluded a long time ago. At the sittings 
of the Eound Table Conference, it was absolutely and iinally docidc^.d, that 
half at least of the export duty must bo given back to Eengal, though Dougal 
has been claiming and still claims, and, 1 am sure, she will go on claiming 
that that duty entirely belongs to her and to hci* alone. 1 do not wish 
to go into the facts and figures which have already boon cited, but I want 
to point out one set of figures whieli, I think, Honourable Members 
will consider are very significant and do support tbo cdjdin of Bengal that 
at least this much relief must be given to her. In th(‘ Simon Coiumission's 
Eeport, it is pointed out that, in the year 1920, the total revenue raised in 
Bengal was 35 crores; but the Central Government took away from that 
24J crores, leaving only 30 p'er cent, of her revenue for the benefit of the* 
Province. What are the facts regarding other ProvincoKV Tlu'i United 
Provinces got 78*4 per cent: Madras 09 per cent: Bihar and Orissa 92*8 
per cent: Punjab 85*9 per cent: Bombay 40*7 per cent., i.6\, at least ten. 
per cent more than Bengal: Central Provinces 90 per cent: arul Assam even 
85 per cent. Therefore, on the basis of those figures, can it possibly be 
denied that tliorc is ji emnplete justification for the (daim of Bengal that 
this export duty should bo given to her ? As a matter of fa(*t, I iliinlc it is 
fche general opinion of this Flouse that export dutie.s of this (diaraiiter are 
really bad and they can bo only justified by need for rovenuc. If there is a 
surplus produce which the country cannot consume tlio c(uintry ought to 
be permitted to export that surplus produce and realises \vhat<!v('r it can 
for it. Now, jute is entirely a monopoly of Bengal, and, according to well- 
known economic principles, the duty on it really ought to Ixdong to Bengal 
entirely; but, I believe, it has boon settled that oru^ half of it must be 
allotted to Bengal to relieve her of her present economi(^ disiirt'SH from 
which she has been suffering from year to year, and wliich ilio ligures cited 
by my Honourable friend am])ly prove. I submit that this (juc'stion ought 
now to be treated as beyond all controversy. I wish also i.o niontion In this 
connection that people, who talk of Bengal and suggc'-st that Hciigal has 
not been doing enough to put her finances in order, am r('.nlly no c.of'nisant 
of the facts. Since 1929-30, Bengal retrenched to the oxttmt of ab.ut a 
crore—to bo exact, Hs. 9‘h^' lakhs—au<l only the ollu'r dny I Ihioi; ;he 
Bengal Government have rotronchod to the extent of Es, 40 lakhs. That 
does not show that Bengal has boon extravagant. As regards the charge 
of extravagance that is levelled against Bengal, iho very figures cited by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Eaju, show that Bengal is tlu^ worst off of 
all Provinces with perhaps the exception of Bihar. I'lu'. (expenditure per 
head of people in Bengal is 2%5, while in Madras is 4*2, United Provinces 
2-7, Burma 8*6, Central Provinces 3*8, Bombay 8*3, Punjab 5*5, Bihar 
and Orissa, which is in equal distress is 1*8, and Assam 3*9. 1 do hope 
that the decision which has been already arrived at and i.ho relief which 
has been promised to Bengal should no longer be a mutter of dispute. 

There is one other matter which T wish just to refer to and that is 
regarding the mfiitary expenditure upon which T moved a motion the other 
day. I read with a great deal of surprise and pain a speech that was made 
the other, day by an eminent Member of the other House. T do not want 
to say, anything about it, because I believe it is the well-lmown etiquette of 
the,,two Houses not to comment upon speeches made in one House by 
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Members of the other House; and I wish certainly to observe that etiquette 
-^strictly. I put the question to my Honourable friend opposite and the 
^my Secretary on the last occasion—^was it or was it not a fact that the 
•Government of India put forward certain claims before the Capitation 
Tribunal, and I asked categorically, is it to be suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment of India put forward a case which they did not believe in ? I should 
like the Government of India io give a categorical answer to that. If they 
did believe in their^ case, and the least amount that was claimed by the 
Government of India was much larger indeed than the amount of contri¬ 
bution awarded by His Majesty’s Government—^then, in that case, I 
should say, we are perfectly justified in saying that the aw^ard given by 
His Majesty’s Government on the report of the Capitation Tribunal is not 
just to us. We ourselves are not in possession of all the facts and materials. 
Apparently, as we have been told by the Honourable the Finance Member, 
the matter had been under the consideration of the Government of India 
and of the Secretary of State in Council, I think, for ten years, or something 
like that. I know they have been fighting very hard, and we are very 
grateful to them for fighting so vigorously for us, but surely when we find 
from the case of the Government of India put before the Tribunal that 
the award of His Majesty’s Government fails far short of out expectations, 
we are entitled to complain, unless we get a categorical statement from the 
Government of India including the military authorities that the case which 
was put forward by the Government of India was a case wliich they did 
not believe in. I don’t wish to take up any more time of the House. I 
am prepared to admit that the Finance Member, who will be soon leaving 
us, has done his best for the country, but there can be no doubt from what 
we know that he has been acting under very severe limitations. He has 
throughout not been free to do for India what India demands and w^hat le 
would have been in a position to do if he had been responsible to us. 
(Applause.) This is our feeling; this is our conviction, and I hope the day 
is not very far distant when the Finance Member or Finance Minister who 
will sit opposite, will have far greater freedom to adjust the finances of the 
country and to develop the resources of the country entirely for the benefit 
of the country. We do not grudge Britain to share in the prosperity of 
India. If India is prosperous, we shall be very glad if Britain also shares 
in her prosperity, but so long as Britain controls our finances and our poli¬ 
tical destinies, we expect that Britain must look, first of all, to the interest 
of this country and not to that of her own country or any Province in 
Britain. 


An Honourable Member: This is against human nature. 

Sir Abdur Eahim: It is not against human nature. It is surely taking 
a very narrow view of things to think that the prosperity of India means 
somehow a handicap to Britain. It certainly does not mean that, and I 
do hope that the new Constitution, as soon as it comes into being, ^iil at 
least guarantee that the finances of the country will be entirely in the 
hands of our representatives. I can assure British statesmen, that if we 
have the finances of the country in our own hands, Britain will not suffer; 
on the other hand, Britain will'gain; but so long as the conviction remains 
in us, so long as there is a feeling in the country that our finances are 
controlled by Britain, that our economic resources are left undeveloped for 
some fancied benefit of another country, the struggle will contmue and no 
Finance Member wiU be able to enjoy the entire confidence of this side of 
the House. I do hope, now that our Honourable friend, Sir George Schuste^ 
as going to leave us, he wiU tell the Secretary of State and the British 
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G-overnment in clear and unambiguous terms that, whatever Constitution 
they give to India, whatever safeguards they may jjut into it, they sijould 
give poor India a chance to stand on her own logs, to adjust her dnances 
in order to develop her own resources, so that the pooi)le of India may iiave 
a decent standard of Jiving, some kind of living conditions which is the 
minimum necessary for civilized life. 1 do hope, Sir, that my Ilou-iurable 
friend will impress this fact upon the Secretary of State and Uic British 
Government*. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghotty): The Chair 
understands that there are other speakers amvious to take part and that it 
will suit the convenience of the House to sit after dinner. The House stands 
adjourned till 9 p.m. 

The Assembly then adjourned for .’Dinner till Nine of the Clock at 
Night. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Dinner at Nint' of th(‘ (Mock at Night, 
Mr. President (IMio Honourable Sir Slianmukham Ohottyj in the Chair. 


Mr, J'agan Nath Aggarwal (JulUmduv Division: Nou-Mulmmmacian): I 
am glad to Iiave an opportunity of speaking on thc^ third reading of the- 
Finance Bill, in fact, it appears to mo that if vve do not have an opportu¬ 
nity of speaking on tlie third reading, it is a sad stall' of affairs indeed. 
It ’so hapjjened in the year 1931, when the ’Finance Member did not move 
the third reading, and he took to other methods to have the Jiill passed 
tlwough, and we look back with sorrow—^not that we are sorry for having 
done it, but as a constitutional question it is a matter of regret that the third 
reading should not have been moved. So, if for no other reason, at least 
for that reason we are. here to have a third reading of this Bill, and 1 am 
glad of this opportunity. 

What is the tale that this Finance Bill has to tell tisV If mu* might 
sav, the Honoiu'tible Sir George Schuster started with cuiangiaicics, and 
we ])ileft up measure after measure to cope with omorgoucic's, and all 
those burdens remain. One of the outstanding features of the dc'bato on 
the piesent Finance*. Bill has been the manifestation of pmvitudal jealousies. 
I wish that these provincial jealousies had not l) 0 (.‘U lei loose, hut having 
been let loose,’ I think it will do no harm if 1 also look at this matter. 
(Laughter.) friends on this side, and my friends fn>m thni side have 
been trying to outbid each other as to who* will shriek tin* most, either 
Bengal or Bombay, and I do not know to whom to give iiho. pri<h‘. of 
pktu?, whether it is Bombay who has shouti‘d the itiost,— Mr. Mody ia not 
here in his place,—or whether it is Bengal. I feared that my (daim might 
go by default, and, therefore, 1 will take this very late op])ortunity indeed 
to sec if I cannot put in a claim on my own. ' Lot us see whut thc'.so 
provincial claims come to. Bengal claims that because slu^ lias a very 
low land revenue, a very lucky Province. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: No land revenue? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Very low land revenue. I think Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt will admit that. 
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Mr, Amar Kath Butt: I do not admifc. I thought you said reTenue hom 
lowlands 

Mr, Jagan Kath Aggarwal: He is in that happy position that he can 
snap his finger at the Finance Member of the Government of India and 
say, you cannot raise my land revenue. They have a huge bill foi the 
police and the G. I. D. and other things, and are, therefore, chromcaliy 
in a deficit. And what is more? They never discovered that they had a 
potential source of revenue by levying an export duty on jute till the 
Government of India, in a moment of brain wave as it were, hit upon the 
expedient of having an export duty on jute. That brings in such a large 
and handsome revenue that Bengal says, “We cannot balance our 33adget 
unless that duty or a portion oi it is surrendered to us''. If the finance 
Member were to surrender a portion of this duty or grant a subvention, 
with which we hav^ become only too familiar, to the Province of Bengal, 
one might not raise any question, but when it comes to the question of 
surrendering the revenues of the Central Government which will in future 
become Federal Eevemies, one is bound to look with some suspicion upon 
a measure of this kind. Now, if one were to translate this in ordinary 
language, it would mean this, because Bengal has a monopoly of jute, 
the revenue raised from jute should be handed over to Bengal. Coming 
nearer home, I might put it like this. The huge salt deposits at Khewra 
happen to be in the Punjab, and still the Finance Member has never been 
asked to surrender any portion of that revenue. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
But salt is to be had all over the world. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggaxw^: But the Finance Member only takes his 
salt from the Khewra mines; he does not take it from salt scattered all 
over the world. I know why IMr. Ghuznavi was trying to interrupt. The 
thing was going to pinch him. The way Bengal puts forward her claim 
appears to be like this. Here is jute. It gives you good revenue, and 
because it happens to be in Bengal, surrender it to us. By parity of 
reasoning—and I do not think the Government Benches will deny the 
justice* of this claim—^by parity of reasoning, KhewTa happens to be ha the 
Punjab and all the revenue derived from salt must be surrendered to the 
Punjab .... 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: To the Juilundur District. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: The gallant Captain is going to spK>il the 
game. I am asking for the Punjab, and I know the Jhelum district will 
have its share, and more than its share with all its martial traditions. If 
that is so, by parity of reasoning we should have all the profit from 
Khewra mines handed over to the Punjab. Bombay comes in and Bombay 
says, we have no jute, we have no fertile field of revenue from any such 
somce, and we should also be given something. If Bombay can take 
pride of place, she can do so for the reason that they have been able to 
balance tbeir Budget. All that they have is they have no pennanent 
settlement, and they raise a good deal out of tbeir trade and industry 
and from their income-tax. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: But the Government of India take away the whole 
of the income-tax. 
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Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Bihar had its claim because of her disi.ress, 
and Bengal piled up her claim because of chronic deficits. 

An Honourable Member: What about Madras? 

Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I am coming to Madras. The next proposi¬ 
tion came from Madras and that almost took away our breath. We were 
told h/ ^dr. Haju that Madras had been milked. I do not know who did 
the milking. Madras may have done it for her own advantage. Nobody 
else could have done it. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: The Government of India, 

Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Tliey cannot rcacdi thci-e. It is all one way 
trafho. (Laughter.) I never know of any Finance Member turning that 
way and going to Madras to milk it 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Have you hoard of Rii- James 
Moston ? 


Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: TTc lias gone long ago. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Afi.or i.aking away tlu' money, 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: The B.aja Baliadur is living on old ideas. 
This proposition from tny friend, Mr. llajn, came rather strange that 
Madras was having anybody to milk her. K I may bo pardoned for drawing 
a close parallel—T hope tlio House will pardon mo iiujhidlug thosc^, who have 
leanings towards Madras, yourself included, Sir (Laxight'cr), I may say that 
in the British Empire there is a portion of the Tlnittul Kingdom 'which 
is called Scotland, and that is the closest parallel. Justr as th(‘ St^oichman 
has the high road to England as his highest ambition, tlio Madras man 
has his ambition towards the north, ho is always coming to north. I 
have never heard of any one from the north going n-nd milking Madras. 
You remomher the great hue and cry that was raiw^d about, the Sfieod of 
the Grand Trunk ExjirosR. Madras is always anxious about: trains liringing 
people from Madras, so that Mr Baju need not he. unrloi* any fear that 
anyl')ody would take away anything from Madras. Madras is thcM’c*. to rule 
us, govern us, run the accounts, tariffs, and, in the process of doing that, 
they put. something into their pockets. There is no fear of Madras being 
milked. 

Now. Sir, my proposition, so far as the Provinces arc (*mi(a‘rnc‘d, is 
this, that we should try to see tliat capital and brains aT(‘ mobilized for 
the s('rvice of the country as a whole. If any Province lias a. sixaa'ality, 
certainly it cannot claim that it sliall have the whole of ilu' yi(‘ld from 
that source of revenue, ff any Pmvinco has any peculiarity, it should be 
so utilised as to yield the ntaximum of income with due rcgfnxl to all the 
Provinces concerned. If that test is apfdied, T look at it. like this. Our 
biggest, concern is agriculture and our attempt is to industrialise the 
eonntry. If wo look back during those years wo have passed through a 
period of unexampled economic depression. AgricuUiurists have boon hard 
hit in every country. Our crops now fetch in most cases only half their 
value and our exports of certain commodities have practically dwindled to 
very small proportions. We have heard something with regard to rice. 
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My friend, Mr. Eaju, was at pains to tell us that rice is the biggest item 
ot agriculture in the economy of this coontry. If that is so, I would only 
be too glad to give it all the protection that we can afford. It is only 
yesterday that we read that a question was put to the Secretary of State 
that if Burma separated there should be no violent wrench with regard to 
her commercial relations with this country. That is the quarter from 
which protection with regard to rice will be needed. If Burma is going to 
'Onjoy the luxury of separation and she is going to separate from tiiis 
country, then she should have the disadvantages of separation too. Who¬ 
ever heard of this proposition that Burma shall separate from India and 
We shall not be allowed to erect a tariff "wall against Burma. Anyway, 
that is the^ quarter from w’bich protection is needed, and Government 
should devise some steps if Burma is going to separate. Xow, that is 
with regard to rice, but it does not concern my Province. I am more 
concerned with the question of wheat. 

I had pointed out on another occasion that the index number had fallen 
by half, and another important factor is that wheat has ceased to be an 
• exportable commodity. Europe does not need any of our wheat. We 
■can only eat it or send it inside the country ’wherever we like. That is a 
problem of the first magnitude, so far as the Punjab and the United Pro¬ 
vinces are. concerned. If wheat has ceased to be exportable, how is the 
agriculturist to get the money to pay the land revenue? How is be to get 
money for his dire needs all through the year? The demands made by the 
money-lenders and various other classes upon the agriculturist were 
measured in terms of the price of w^heat when it stood high and now that 
wheat has ceased to be an exportable commodity, the problem that faces 
the agriculturist is how” are you going to give him the surplus cash so that 
he may be able to live and meet the legitimate demands made upon him? 
If that is so, I must say that Government have not been able to do much 
‘for the growers of wheat. We have heard many a time that the Punjab 
agriculturist has the ear of the Government of India. I should like to 
know what has been done for this agriculturist who finds that the ancient 
trade of agriculture is a losing concern. He cannot make both ends meet. 
What has been done for him beyond keeping the Australian wheat feom 
■competing with the local wheats He has no home market. If that is so, 
you must be able io find markets by raising the value of commodity 
prices or by manipulating your exchange if need be. 

Similarly is the case with cotton. Perhaps we are bitirjr there; 

as the result of the Indo-Tapanese talk, we have been able to ensure that 
a certain amount will be faken, but the fact remains that, so far as 
(‘ornmodity prices and the realisation of money value=i is concerned, we are 
in a sorry way, and, if that is so, one must confess that my Province, 
which look a nride of place so far as agriculture is concerned, has been 
in a sorry plight. 

Now. Sir, the accumulation of gold about which we have heard so 
much represents the savintis of past years which the agriculturist in the 
boom years had managed to lay by, and, in these lean years, when the 
demands of the State cannot be met, the asrrieulturist turns to that reserve 
which he had built up, and, to make both ends meet, the a,grieulturist 
had to ])art with his gold all these two years. That is a serious problem 
which, I am sorry to say, has not been tackled on any definite plan. It 
cannot be claimed, of course, that a man*s reserves should not be parted 
’With. 1 do not claim that, but the drain of gold at the rate at which 
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it has gone on is such a serious pi‘ob]cm that the Government of India ought.. 
to give greater thought to it that they have. .We suggested many a time 
that there should bo an export duty on gold or an embargo put'on gold, 
because, ivhen other countries build up reserves of gold, it was not fair 
to this countrs wlicm it is tied to a sterling basis to bo losing gold at the 
rate at which it was losing and I fool that, so far as tlio Punjab and the 
United Provinces are (^oueerned, they liavc lost most of their gold and 
this gold has been drained away to foreign countries. 

If that is the state of ngriculture, on the industrial side my Province 
has fared even worse. The groat mass of the people living on agriculture 
started little banhs and took some interest in industry arid what do we 
find? Either duo to the mismanagement of the finance's or tlui depres¬ 
sion, the Banks arc in a sorry plight; some other concerns have failed and 
the iatesi venture on the industrial side in the Province was sugar, and 
this miseent industry is again in a serious plight bocaust^ of internal com¬ 
petition and because of the excise duty vvhich we find ratdug us in the- 
next Bill that will Ix' before us soon. If that is so, otu*. would find that 
the small industries of tins Province do not fiud much that is encourag¬ 
ing and imiy find themselves in a sorry position in a year or two hence. 
Sir, wo have not much of textiles in the Jhmjab. Tlui Ihinjah is not the 
place for that, and Plombay the only place for textilc'-s, it would seem. 
There is the flour industry'winch is not in a happy way citlua*. Similaiily 
with regard to sugar. 

I 

Now, if that is the static of affairs with regard to the iudustriea also- 
in this Province, then, my fear is that wo are in a bad way, both with 
regard to agriculture and w'ith regard to industric'S, both in the matter' 
of some that had btum startf^d sc)niotim< ago aaul others that are slowly 
coming into being. It that is so, one 1ms io look back to the financial 
situation with a certfiin amount of despair. What, Sir, do wo find? 
Among the items of income, wo find the railways art^ not. fuiying, they 
have long ceased to pay anything to the State; (ht‘ opium revenue is 
g(aK‘, and what hav(‘ w(‘? huionu'-tax and supor-tax ar(‘ rising higher 
and higher, and th<' (nistoms tariff is mani])ulat('d till from a modest 34 
per cent and five p(‘r cent, W(' come up-*thanks to Mr. Mody—to 75 
per cent! (Honr, lu^ar.) Sir, if that is so, tilu'n it is no wonder that 
those small ifiuns have h(‘en almost ridd(‘n to d(*atli. We have gone on 
manipulating those two source's of r(‘Vonuc‘. till those upon whoso backs 
these burdens liav(» been laid are unable to bear them any longcw, 

Mr, Mody told us that the Kathiawar ports liav<j diverted the trade of 
TJombay, and ho fdso told us that the. Government of India had these 
Kathiawar poi'is forced to their notice some.wlu'ro in the days when a 
ireaty was made with the Bhnvnagar State. Sir, if one were to bo quite 
correct, Mr. Morl\ and hv^ aru'ostors had discovca'c'd those Kathiawar ports 
long, long ago, becausf’ when the Parsis first came to this country, it 
was the Kathiawar ports to which they turned. (Voicra: '*No, no.'')- 
Anyhow, if my friends cannot accept the thoorv that it was i.o the 
Kathiawar ports that the Parsis first came up, T looked uy> the reference 
and I find in. the BncyclopoRdia Brittanica the following passage: 

“The Paisis, the followers in India of Zoroaster, being the descendants of the 
ancient^ Persians who emierrated to India on the onnauest of their country hy the- 
Arabs in the eighth century. They first landed at Pin in Kathiawar, (A. P. 76).'* 
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An Honourable Member: Probably that Kathiawar was bigger than 
the present one. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: 

*‘And 19 years ago moved to Sanjan on the coast of Giizerat, whi^re the Hindu rulers 
received them. To this day their vernacular language is Guzeiati, Their settlem®it 
in Bombay dates from 1640.*’ 

Now, Sir, this is a queer proposition that m\ iiiend, Mr- Mody, was 
trying to force down the throat ot the Government ot India. Here are 
these princes who happen to have poits on the sea. Nobody can stop 
them or prevent them from having commerce, but what my friend, Mr. 
Mody, wants is not that we should have a custuins line; what Mr. Mody 
wants is to have our own customs establishment or something like this 
in other ports. Sir, it is dihlcult to see how that can work. 

An Honourable Member: Whv not*’ 

( 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Well, my friend, Mr. Mody, and his ances¬ 
tors had discovered these Kathiawar ports long, long ago, they discover¬ 
ed the virtues of those ports, and if thej are carrying on trade across the 
border, he should take steps to catch them. 

Mr. H. P, Mody: My ancestors were honest men. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: That is a different proposition—am not 
accusing any’ one. 1 say, it is too much of a practical proposition for 
Mr. Mody to say that these people cannot have commerce in those ports 
again. All I say is that these people would be soon coming into the 
Federation and V’e shall then have an opportunity of coming into line 
and then discovering means with, regard to having regulations on matters 
of customs and tariffs, but so long as that is not done, I do not see by 
what processes—unless you were to arrange it by treaty—^you can again 
impose your customs rules and regulations on another State. That is- 
asking really too much, and, in fact, even Bombay would not be able to 
ask us to disregard the sovereign rights of other States- 

An Honourable Member: It can be done by treaty. 

f 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I know it can be done by mutual treaties. 

An Honourable Member; The Government are doing it in the Sugar* 
Excise Bill. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: That is a forerunner of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, and, in fact, that would be our qrrievance, that you are prac¬ 
tically doing well in advance of the Federation what we should have left 
to them to do, that we in respect of certain matters are practically steal¬ 
ing a march over the Federation. We should, I think, really have allowed 
these things to take their natm*al course when we came to that state. 

Mr. B, V. Jadhav; We might have cur customs officers there. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Well, things like these. Sir, keep the 
princes away from the Federation, arc? I do not wish anyone in this- 
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House should indulge in such talk that wc can force any customs regula¬ 
tions on the princes or disregard the treaties with them. There is no 
pcint to be gained by trying to force the ]>aco of things. (Hear, hear.) 
If Bombay has got her port dues at such a high rate, well, that must 
drive away her commerce; she must put her house in order (Hear, hear), 
and Bombay has to learn the obvious lesson just as everybody else has 
to do it. 

So far as one can see, Sir, the situation from tlie economic point of 
view is gloomy enough, but our difficulties arc aggravated, my friend, 
Mr. Das, has said, by the various small infants that have come into being. 
My friend, Mr. Das, has referred to two. One, ho said, was loft by Sir 
Basil Blackett, namely, the oighi,ecn pence ratio—the infant that has 
grown up and been nurtured by the present Finance Mombtu*—and the 
other was his own infant Province of Drissa for whi(*h hc». was looking 
for a subvention, and perhaps, not finding it in the Bxidget, ho got dis¬ 
appointed. But, Mr. Das should not liavc' forgoif.iai that there were 
other infants—some prattling, and some of them are. about to he pro- 
dx7cod in this TTouso. (Laughter.) Now, one aneh infant is the North- 
West Frontier Province which gets a huge subsidy, anot.lier is Rind which 
also is expecting g large subsidy, and another Province,—someone is 
bus\ with it;—is to bo created. My friend, Mr. Bnnga Tver, is going to 
be responsible for another Province. Well, Sir, the tendency has been 
to multiply Provinces and build up d(;fieits nnd nobody has taken the 
trouble to see where all these deficits are going to be met from. 

My friend, Mr James, pointed out that tlu're should be planned 
oi'onomy. T say, it should be planned monev. All that we need is an 
attempt to restmin the huge deficits that are being pih'd up by the multi¬ 
plication of baby Provinces. Wo should wait for anoiber time. 

Mr. B. Das: There will be another Basil hahy. 

Mir. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Ah 1 said, Sir, our attempt sbould be not 
to fritter away our resources at a time of groat c(*,onomic cunnis, and my 
friend, Air. Das, has chosen a very bad tirnci indt'od for bringing liis baby 
into the world. At this time, restraint on our part will be all to the 
good. Our attempt should be, if I may say so, to pursne a l)0ld policy 
With regard to agriculture by which wc might be able'- to se.o that we 
have matle the agriculturist feel Uiat agriculture is a paying proposition. 
It may not fpay very much, but ceiijainly the man should be able to make 
both ends meet. We should sec that his spare time is utilist'-d in small 
cottage iiidustries or in some other ways, beiauiso lu^ is oiu' of those people 
who are not engaged all ih(‘. time. For this surpIuH ])opulation, \vi‘- sliould 
have a bold economic policy by means of which wo may bo able to mobilise 
the copital of the country and to afford opportunities of employment for 
the capital and the labour of the country. 1 hope that if sotne. of these 
things are attended to, wo mav bo able to fool that thcHe. bunhms, which 
have been piled up, may he lifted from the backs of tlu^. people. Other¬ 
wise, if we go on at this rate, adventitious things like thc^ export of gold 
•could not be able to help us for long. 

Mtr, 0, S. Ranga Iyer (Eohilktxnd and Kumnon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, the Honourable Member, who, T hclievo, is still the 
Deputy Leader of the Democratic Party,. 
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Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I am not. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iye|: He savs he is not. Obviously they have found 
mm out. (Laughter.) I thought he t^'ould hare left roy poor Province 
alone, the Province of which 1 have been dreaming and about which 1 
shall be speaking some five or six days after, the Province of Malabar. 
Little could I imagine then that the Member from the Punjab w^as afflicted 
so early in the night by a nightmare. I thouiilit he would at this hour 
of the night, though the night is young, taken a cdieerfiil view of things, 
of the coming Federation and the young Provinces that naturally ought 
to come into existence. I do not want to make this the occasion to deliver 
a speech on the necessity for the separation of Malabar from that octopus, 
called the Madras Presidency. But when he was just trying to measure 
swords with Mr. Mody and justifying what some people apprehend to be 
a form of smuggling going on through a neighbouring port, smuggling into 
this country goods w'hich ought to pay the tax that is paid elsewhere, 
when he was trying to defend a very indefensible position, I thought he 
was developing a very gloomy outlook on the Federation that is coming 
sailing on the wind whether the Punjabis like it or not. I should not say 
Punjabis, for there is my friend, the Honourable Sardar from Lyallpur, 
who, at any rate, believes in a Federation. But when Mr. Aggarwal spoke 
of the maiden Province of Malabar, I could only think like this: 

Maidens like moths are ever caught by glare. 

And Aggarwal wins his way where seraphs might despair. 

I could little imagine, though it is nice to see, that a seraphim and 
cherubhim on the Democratic Benches would be going for each other. 
But w^hen he talked about planned money, I, at any rate, was pleased 
that as he found me bathing, he walked away with my clothes. (Laughter.) 
It is nice to see a democrat hugging an idea even from the Nationalist 
Benches of planned money. It is rather late in the day on the third 
reading of the Finance BQl to talk of planned money. Where was he 
when we were discussing planned economy? Why did he not direct his 
broad side against the broad shoulders of the Honourable the Finance 
Member and ask him “Why do yon not give us planned money? Why 
did you not persuade the Government of India to have a policy of planned 
economy?” Five years have passed. Schusters may come and Schusters 
may go, but taxes will go on for ever. Sir, even though in these days of 
economic depression it has not been possible for the Honourable the 
Finance Member to give us a programme of planned economy, we are very 
grateful to him, I should say, for his vision of the future, when the Govern¬ 
ment will be coining into our own hands for us to plan our economic 
plans. Let us hope we shall also have our own planned money. The 
present ratio has worked most unjustly against India. I do not want to 
use this occasion at this late hour to give a discourse on the folly of the 
present ratio. I do not “want to give such a bad example to others who 
might follow, for I, at any rate, do not want this debate to go on till 
the small hours of the morning. I do not want the Honourable Members 
to go on crovung until the cock crows. I would rather that they are short 
in their speeches and sensible and a little strong in their attacks if they 
mean to attack. I, at any rate, dare not when I see my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
over there, though his Leader is absent, criticise the policy of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member about giving to Bengal half of her jute money. 
I think that is the success incidentally of the Leader of the House also. 
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We do not know how these great men conspire in their Cabinets. T wish 
Sir George Schuster had left it to the future to deal with Bengal money 
.and Bengal jute. He lias set a very bad example, because the Bengalis 
are the most greedy people on the face of the earth, greedy from a 
provincial financial point of view. (Laughter.) They want to keep their 
own money to themselves. The Bengalis can think only of Bengal first 
and all-India afterwards. 1 am glad that the Leaciiu* of iluj Opposition 
and of Bengal lias come into the Plousc now. I n‘in(‘ml)er, Sir, wlion I 
was one day going to some committee, the Lt'ader of the O|)[)osition 
emerging with a smile from somt‘ other ComniititH^ wliich was ap^iointed 
by the Binanoe Member and that Oommiitcu^ had sonudliing io do with 
jute and the Hoiiouralilc the Loader of iln^ ()p])osii.ion was so happy, 
though he is very inatientivo at present, to havc‘ ucliicu’ed or at juiy rate 
at the thought that ho would be achieving what the Honmirablt^- ilie h'inance 
Member has revealed Ihingal and India have acdiioAaal. ! ])(‘rst>nally do 
not know whether it is a good (example, that, lie, is sidihig, for I know that 
under provincial autonomy Bengal,—so patriotu*. lhaigal is India 

and India’s freedom must come from Bengal,—will sas lliat provincial 
autonomy inc‘jms that Bcnga.l must hav<'- all her moiaw so Iliad Bengurs 
administration can he nm on liruis tlnit upiieal to Ihmgalis. That, is the 
lead that she has givaui and that is the lead ihad his IVitaul and ludghhour, 
the Loader of tluj House, has taken from him. He got^s hack to lUnigal 
with a bright legacy for Bengal. I do lait know what to say from the 
point of view of India. Provincial autonomy will l)r(u‘d a. good (l(‘,a,l of 
provincial jealousy and we must bo jinqinri'.d for it, if Indian SuaraJ that 
is coming is to succeed, and it will succeed only if we ha,ve sidradtait nK>ney, 
and it will go to pieces if we do not have sound finama*. This l(‘ads me 
tc the tribute richly deserved given by The London Tiiur,^ to the Tfonour- 
able the Finance Member that ho, in those* strenuous <lays. did not depart 
from the path of orthodox finance. I wish(‘.d in tiu* p'a.sts and probald^ 
from an orthodox yioiut of view 1 may !k* w'rong in wisliing, hut' still ' 
wish that he had borrowed money instead of inpaming an (uxcisc duty oi 
sugar, r wonder what the Honourabh*. the Finance*. Meinhei* really mean 
by committing us to the collection of money based on (*x(dst* duty an< 
then bringing afterwards the Sugar Excise Bdl. Wo an^ commit tod'to d 
Supposing' we do not pass the Sugar Excise Bill, what t,h(*n ? Will th 
Honourable the Finance Member oxidain to us why he is putting iln*. cai 
before the horse? Why did ho not bring forward the*, Sugar Ihxc.ise Bi 
earlier? Why should he bring it after passing the Firtanco Bill? T1 
bottom of our arguments would be knocked off. Tie will now c'.onie ar 
say, you have passed the Finance Bill and so yon hav<‘ got, io give ^ 
money by passing the Sugar Excise Bill. 

Mr. N. M. JosM: He can borrow. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My Honourable, friciwl, Mr, .Tosbi, s\ij,'gc,Bts tb 
he can bon’ow. Well, he does not believe in borrowing, In'cmme hi' believ 
as in the case of individiuils, so in the case of imtiotm, he wlio g< 
aborrowing goes asorrowing and it is useless to argne with liini in tl 
line. But I am asking why did ho not bring that Bill first? Why did 
"-t give us an opportunity of voting on that Bill first? r Icnow'that 
not today talk of my “rolling eye”, he cannot compliment me on 
n or my voice, he will have to speak less of myself and more on 
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^ today of slight Sir George with his 

e^ or, IS it,^ wm^ smile. I shall not talk of Sir George mocking in his 
eantiM way, of his cold harangue as clear as it is cold falling at this 
^our of the mght soporofic on listless ears. I shaU not talk of his lustrous 
blue eyes (Laughter), I shall not imitate his example. I should, on the 
contrary, thmk that he wields the longest sw'ord. because the man wuth 
•the longest purse conquers. His conquest is near and I know it and his 
arguments have always been the same, the arguments of all Finance 
Members all over the world have been the same. They are great students 
incidentally of Burke and his speech on American taxation. '"To tax and 
w please no more than to love and be ^ise is not given to men.’* The 
Honourable Sir George Schuster is unpleasant when he taxes us and 
unwise because he does not please us. But no Finance ^Meinber can 
please. But why should he choose to go out of the ortliodox way and 
tax the poor man’s sugar, the production of that sugar. He told us India 
will not produce her sugar so cheap as Java does. ^ Java produces sugar 
three times more cheap than India does, and that is why Java vrill feed 
the Empire more than India. I am turning his arguments vu hiiULelf. 
Why, I ask, do you put an excise duty then, because our production of 
sugar is so expensive ? Is not the excise duty an imposition on production 
I read his speech carefully, he had no answer, and his answer was, well 
uf you export you tvill get a rebate. That was not my question. My 
question w^as why should you not allow sugar factories to come into 
•existence all over the country. Why should it not be possible for India 
to produce sugar so cheaply and efficiently as Java is producing? Tlie 
Honourable the Finance Member of the Government lias to answer tb .t 
question, not I, I am not the Finance ilember, I am not the Governnieiu: 

• of India, I have not the capacity to educate my peo^ile, to organise the 
resources of my country to produce sugar so ehea}Jy as Java" produces 

• sugar. 

Mr. ?• !E[. James (Madras: European): Ho not deliver your speech on 
the Sugar Excise Duty Bill now? 

Mr, C. S. Eanga Iyer: My friend, Mr. James, suggests that I should 
not deliver my speech on the Sugar Excise Duty Bill. I am merely 
♦delivering a warning to the Honourable the Finance Member that he 
should not have introduced that duty at all, and it is my duty at this 
^ stage of the Finance Bill to deliver that waniing, because, very dexterously 
and most unfairly to this House, he has placed before us the Finance 
'Bill instead of placing before us the Sugar Excise Duty Bill first. He 
takes the money, he takes our sanction by the backdoor. That is a 
policy to which I very strongly object. It niay be parliamentary dexter¬ 
ity, but it is cheap cleverness. Well, Sir, the Government ought t^o know 
‘how to arrange their business. Various Bills were brought before this 
House. Why did they not bring forward first the Sugar Bill? Why 
'did they not allow us to talk on the merits of the question. He told us 
that sugar factories had grown and multiplied with the rapidit> of the 
prophet's gourd, but he never expected that thev w^oiild prosper so 
qxxickly as they have prospered or that thev would have made^ so mxich 
profit as thev have made. If onlv he makes a careful examination of 
what has happened to the sugar factories, he m]l find that some of the 
big factories have certainly made a profit, but some of the poor factories 
•are languishing. 
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Seth Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Aluiiauuuadan Euralj: II is oui^ 
the old factories that have made some profit, j 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: M} friend sa^ys that it is only the old factories 
that have made profit and tlie h^iinuiee Meuihur has dug the grave of the 
new factories, Ho ought to know tljat in this (*ountry iinaucos are shy. 
Because the. Gc)verninent gave a pledge to protect sugar factories for 
seven years iipto a point and 14 yea.rs afier tluit, pc^oplo caune with their 
finances and tliey founded factories, and now Sii* Gooi’ge ISchust.er will 
be rcinombored as a sureliargc Scdiuslor as he lias not ev(ui ta.kon away 
the surcharge on sugar which the hudorv {)eopk‘ would prefer to the 
imposition of tlxis excise dnt>. Sir, Indians will renifunher what Dickens 
in “David Oopperfield” put in the mouth of Mr, Barkis: 

“It was as true as taxes is, and nothing is truer than them.” 

Yes, India knows this to her cost. Boriunately there are the millions 
who Sir George may think pay uo direct taxes and who may say: 

•‘What is it to us if taxes riso or fall. 

Thanks to our fortune, wo pay none at all,” 

But wliat about the poor man, the man wlio oaruB a thousand rupees 
a year? Today ISir George and iiis Ironsides snatched a vi(itory at the 
expense of the poor ixiaii earning not more than a thousand rupees a year. 
Whv did he not, 1 ask, take the taxation miuiuuun back to its old level 
of Bs. 2,000‘? 

Captain Slier Muhammad Khan Cakhar: lis. 500 was older still. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Old things like old men must die. My friend 
says lis. 500 should bo the tjixabl(5 nihiinunn. 1. bidi.ovo things will come 
to that. Then the (Jongrcssnicu will ttdm off their huts and saluto you 
from their trenches, i hope it will not come to that. J hope we will not 
promote discontent in this country. The lowm'ing of (he tuxalioii level 
has promoted discontent and is promoting disctnitont. With one Imud 
you build up the tariff wall, the other hand you put ovtirywlicro to raise 
money without building up the national rosonna's. I nsk, why liavo this 
Govermneiit not followed ilie Japanese (Lxnniplo and huill. up our 
industries? Ilow cun India have money without indnstiiaj wiadtli? So 
long as she continues to be a purely ngriculiuval c()unlt\v,'-an<l evtm her 
agricultural productR arc not wanted,—^how cn.n yon liiid nioiuy in this 
country? You will have to Inca'oaso and incri'usc^ your In/xi^s and with it* 
the discontent. I want that you should itici’camc tlu^ Hources of taxation. 
Where is the industrial plan? 

Mr. Aggarwal was trying to repeat in a rather clumsy and unpi(‘me¬ 
ditated way a very good idea which I expressed in this some time 

back. (Laughter.) And that idea is this. An industrial [)hm. India is 
an agricultural country, I admit. We cannot abandon tlie agricultural 
improvement o£ India for any time to conn^ heca-use. with lior 350’ 
millions of population which she must feed with her grain, she must 
continue to be an agricultural country. But if you tak(’^ n oemsus of un¬ 
employment in India,—and unemployment is i\ verv important question 
in England,—^you will find that in no country in the worM is there so 
much unemployment as in India. Eor six months or more in the year, 
our village people, our rural people, do not have any work. Could not the 
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GoYernnient develop an industrial plan,—^but not by muItipKing mills in 
tms country? Xo. That way India cannot deveiop,—^biit by building 
rural factories. If rural factories had been built all over the country pro¬ 
ducing cloth which the masses want, then the villagers would have found 
an occupation. 


An Honourable Member: M'hy doth only? 

Mr, 0. S. lEanga Iyer: I shall deal with cloth first; I have already 
dealt with sugar. Sir, Mahatma Gandhi talks of charhha. He has 
done a great deah1:o bring a new spirit into the eountrt^ regarding cottage 
industries, but in this chemical age, in this mechanical age, the charkha 
cannot prevail^ where machinery holds sway, because it is too primitive. 
Therefore, lUy suggestion is. why not have baby machines in small 
factories producing cloth? Why should the Govemraent not have given 
their mind to this subject? 

(Interruption by Mr. F. E. James.) 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, js already bathing in his own ideas. 
He is rather troubled t^ith the prospect of rural factories coming into 
existence in this country. Being so western he w^ould rather have a 
multiplication of mills. I blame him not, but let me develop my idea. 

Sir, in our country people are spread out in the villages, and I want 
to solve the problem of villnga unemployment and I also want to promote 
the industries of this country. The handloom industry cannot face the 
severe competition unless you go on building turiS barriers upon tariff 
barriers. But there is a limit to the tariff policy. Thereforethe time 
has come when Goveimment should see if they cannot have a five year 
industrial plan and revive our old village industries when we shall be free 
from the disadvantages about which 'Mr, Joshi constantly niid rightly 
groans. 

Sir, I think I must near my conclusion. Who can help recalling wnth 
a pang that this i? the last financial day ct Sir George Schuster? I have 
criticised him hard, very hard, but it is the priwlege of an opposition to 
pelt stones, even though they do not break the Finance Member’s bones. 
A nocturnal session is a happy erowm of much of the labour after the 
burning of the midnight oil w’hich Sir Georce Schuster lias presented for 
the last five years of his financial regime in this country in the shape of an 
annual Budsfet. And the sentinel stars have set their watch in the sky, 
and there is also the moon though I wish she had moved his 
heart more potently, specially, as I must repeat, wdien I think of simar 
excise for vs^hich I must keep my powder dry. 

Mr. F. E. James: It is not a full moon. (Laughter.) 

Mr. O. S;'Eanga Iyer: Mv. James is right on this occasion. It is a sad 
moon, Sir, that has risen today. It is not pleased with the victory that 
Sir George snatched over the poor postcard, myself not voting having 

paired, my pair returning late, having yesterday vexed with mirth the 
drowsy ear of nirfit. Xor is the moon pleased w'ith our failure to take up 
the minimum tax to the old level, the arguments on w'hich I must not re¬ 
peat. I wonder whether, when Sir George Schuster was eominsr to this 
Assembly, he noted with how sad steps the moon was climbing the skies, 
how silently, with how wan a face? Sir. w'as it Xapoleon'who said that 
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he found vices very good patriots and he got five iniliions from the love of 
brandy and he should be glad to know which of the virtues could pay him 
as much? Speaking very seriously, putting aside my “stinging terms",— 
I hope I put them aside for the last time on this last occasion of his crowd¬ 
ed career, greatly lived and nobly fought,—Sir George has been handi¬ 
capped because ours is not a country of vices, it is a virtuous country. 
Eating sugar is not a vice (Laughter), but we must not eat it in excess in 
this land of diabetes. (Laughter.) That is why lie is oxcising it. 

Sir, our military burden is heavy, too heavy; but Tottenham says with 
Tacitus: “Tho peace of nations cannot bo scoured without arms nor arms 
vdthout pay nor pay without taxes". (Laughter.) Sir George has been 
obviously re-reading Hobbs’ Leviathan and has told us this year for the 
fifth time : “All men are by nature provided of notal)]e multiplying glasses— 
that is their passions and self-love, through which every little payment 
appears a great grievance, but are destitute of those prosptxdive glasses, 
namely, moral and civil science—to set', afar off the miseries that hang 
over them and cannot without such payments bo avoided'*. 

If we have criticised him, the Opposition must (*riticisc; if wo have 
, fought him, the Opposition must fight; but well might he say 

wilt! Lowell: 

"Taxes niiiks dry, but, neighbour, yoa’ll allow 

That having things onaettlcd kills tho cow.** ' 

Lastly, we have seen him throw liis baiiotl linos about. Ho luis played 
this House as anglers play their trout. Mow, then, let mo not stand 
between you and him, and 1 hope others too will not add iu his bindcn, 
having talked all that they have to talk, avo.kling ropeditiorm, so that after 
the weary fight, after a taxing fight, wdiich has taxed us ami our resources, 
Sir George might have the rest he so badly needs, to come buc'k like “a 
giant refreshed" to fight us again on the Sugar Excise .Duties We 

cannot deny he has instructed us, ho has moved us, ho liuB didiglilod us. 
And, lastly, as Lloyd George said at the coufercnco of Paris, in 1919— 
fine words those, pregnant with meaning: “The iiixcjst clotpienco is that 
which gets things done; the worst is that which delays thorn". Bir George 
Schuster is eloquent; he is almost liko a sinui; but his lincsi clo(j[Ucucc 
rises to the Lloyd Georgian standard and has got things done. I wish liiiu 
a happy and a prosperous career to servo India and England for tlie 
greatest good of the denizens of tho Empire. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Sir, some Honourable Members havci discussed the 
Finance Bill for the whole day, other Ilonouniblo MomberB will continue 
the discussion for the rest of tho night, and so I hope, you will not hiinc 
very much if I say a few wwds on politics. 

Sir Harry Haig perhaps thinks that E do not follow the strict proccdur 
when I bring In polities on tho discussion of the Finance Bill; but I ea 
tell him that I follow the noble convention of the Motlu'r of Parliamentf 
and the practice that has been obtaining hero in tliis TIouso now for the la) 
decade and more. 

On the last occasion, I was dealing wdth the tronttnontj moLod out 1 
soldiers to the people inhabiting Midnapur in Bengal, ami Sir Harry Jit 
^uly realised that for a Bengali there was nothing more important than 
discuss about the political situation in Bengal; but if ho thinks, as he sa 
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on the last occasion, that I deal only with polities, I may say that he is 
^rj much mistaken: I believe at least my Honourable friend, Sir Erank 
Noyce, knows that I put more questions on the Postal Department and 
discuss more about postal matters than even politics. In the absence of the 
’Commander-in-Chief, who, for reasons best know to himself, does not care 
to come to this House, Sir Harry Haig gave the reply, and, following the 
etiquette that has been observed by my Leader, Sir Abdur Eahim, that we 
should not discuss anything here that is said in the other House, I refrain 
from criticising the speech delivered in the other House, but I 
will only say that it has fallen on the broad shoulders of Sir 
Harry Haig to deal vith the army administration in India also. He told tis 
about the elementary things, that the utility or the necessity for keeping 
an army was not only to provide against external aggression, but also to 
secure the internal security of the country. I never quarrelled with him 
that it was not the purpose of the army to render help in securing the peace 
of the country in ease of emergency. But where I join issue with him is 
when he further says that in almost the day-to-day administration of the 
country, the army should have a share with the police in keeping the peace. 
We in this House knew that in times of great emergency, when the civil 
power, the civil police, fails to cope with a situation to keep peace, say in. 
the case of a great riot or anything in the nature of a big disturbance, cer- 
toinly the civil authorities are entitled to ask for the co-operation of the 
army; and there may be certain circumstances when it may be necessary to 
•dispense, for the time being, with the civil administration and to enforce 
martial law. But as soon as the emergency ceases, in every civilised 
Government, it is the civil authority who should govern and carry on the 
day-to-day administration and be responsible for law and order in the coun¬ 
try. Sir Harry Haig here enunciates the novel principle that the army, 
•even in the day-to-day administration, for days and months and years, 
should, in conjunction with the civil authorities, govern the country. There 
were other occasions also when Bengal had to pass through very hard times. 
There was terrorism, there was violence *, but no other administrator thought 
that the permanent administration of the country should be carried on only 
with the co-operation of the army. It is, as a matter of fact, terrorising the 
people. 

I do not believe in the terrorist methods of the anarchists, and I also do 
not believe in the terrorist methods of the Government. During the 
Jallianwalla Bagh days, an honest soldier, General Dyer, w^hen be thought 
that it was his\duty to make an impression on the killed unhesi¬ 

tatingly lots of people as he thought that it vras necessary in the discharge 
of his duties. It now looks, in another way, as if the Government were 
doing in a far more subtle manner the same thing in Bengal. I can show 
i/hat not only terrorism, w’hich should certainly be suppressed by all 
possible means, that the Government or the people can think of, is sought 
to be checked, but all political agitation, all political movement, all soeiai 
movement, the Congress movement—^in fact all constitutional movements, 
everything is being suppressed no^v in the name of 'terrorism. 

I do not claim any clemency or leniency from this Government, but I 
■eertainly demand justice from the Government. The other day, when I 
was narrating some of the events, I received a few reports from some 
leading men. I placed those reports with full description of the events 
before the House so that the Gcvemment might inquire into these matters, 
and if they found that the facts were very much distorted, then they might 
give out their own version of the case. Before any inquiry was made, I 
think the Honourable Sir Harry Haig said that there was nothing to suggest 

H % 
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that the discipline had in any way fallen short of its usual standard. Now^ 
Sir, the 'House can well judge if judgment is to be given by a responsible 
Minister like the Home Member, if a certificate is to bo given by the Home 
Member,—even before an inquiry is made,—what will bo the outcome of 
the inquiry. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home ’Member): Would the Honour¬ 
able Member mind reading out the whole of that sentence instead of only a 
portion of it ? 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: 

“I have seen a number of reports in connoction with their w'i>rk, and T have seen* 
nothing to suggest that the discipline has in any way fallen short. , . 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Exactly, I was r(‘f(‘rring to reports- 
which I had already seen. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In this conned ion, I should like to read a few extracts- 
from the 'Hife of the Lord Curzon'' written by Lord BonaUlshay, to show 
how, on a similar occasion, a Viceroy, wdio was ooriBiderc^.d in India as 
perhaps the strongest Viceroy, dealt with a. similar situation. Idu're was ai 
judgment from a Court-stating that the alh‘gai-ions wt‘re not eorn^ot, but, 
Sir, in these oases, how judgments a.ro obtained, is weh-known in this 
House. I read from page 71, Vol. fl, of tiu*. of Lord Cnrzon”: 

“In the ineautiino, amid those gravo pro ofcu[)at/iuns, burd Ihirzou's peace of mind 
was suddenly disturbed by an uiitoward occuironco which .si.irrod to its depth the 
lovG of righteousness aiid hatred of iniquity which were ,so (hu^ply iiu planted in his 
moral nature. An offence of a peculiarly revolting character had ln‘ori [lorpotratod by 
British soldiers against a native woman in Bui’miu 3k)tii on moral and on disciplinary 
grounds, the crime it&olf called for switt and o.\mnpiary pimishmcut. Mot only was 
punishment not meted out, but the military authorities on tin* ,spt>t showed a culpablo 
disposition to hush tho wholo matter up, and were .sotMunh^l in their attmupl, by tiie 
apathy of the local olficials. Any hopes, however, which tluy may have clierishod 
that the matter would pass unuoti<*od, were destined to ho rudely shattcre.d. Whispors 
of what had occurred reached Llio oars of tho Viceroy, and tho niatfor K})ec(iily actpiircd 
a wide publicity and those cuneonjcd in it an unt'uviahiu not.fn'i<^ly. 

The prosecution which w^as ordered broke down on a technical point, l-hongh it 
was plain to every one that an acquittal of the accused iK)r.«ons involvrul a jU‘avo mis 
carriage of justice. Lord Curzon was determined, not only that tJio ofCeniiors should 
suffer the punishment which they deserved, but that it should bo niado manifest to 
the world that official laxity in bringing to account persons guilty of ofb* e ^ .l abo-fc 
the people of the land would not'bo tolerated. Ilo pursued the imitter with a vehe¬ 
mence born of his horror of injustice and for his passionate regard for the honour of 
his race. No considerations of personal oaso, no risk of tinpopnhtrity with his own 
people, no suggestion that with the best will in the world he miidit only end by fan¬ 
ning into flame the smouldering embers of bitter racial aniniositit‘s, wtmld induce 
him to rest until their reputation for justice, which he regn^rded jis the greatest a^set 
of the British people in the discharge of their task in India, had been vindicated. It 
was not that he was insensible to the danger of his attittide being xnisun(h‘rstood. Ho 
did not disguise from himself the possibility that the public, nmiwaro of (be c‘xtent ic 
which the officials, both civil and military, had failed in iheir duty and 
vie-sdng the matter as an isolated instance of depravity, on the part of a Inmdfnl ol 
soldiers, might regard the wide lange and aovority of the sentoucos wliirli ho wa 
determined to see enforced, as being out of all proportion to tho soriDiisftos.s of th 

case. ‘Tt may well be that.there will be a great oufery on ilu' mjw'I df ih 

services against the apparent harshness of the verdict' be wrote to the 8oer<tary .o 
State, when he had Anally decided upon the nature and extent of tho action to b 
taken, and' 'and even a formidable attack* . upon myself; and-reverting to this ai 
pect of the case a httle later,—'I have throughout felt rather like some one standir 
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‘On the brink of tbe roaring crater of Vesuvius with justice and honour imperiouslf 
trusting him forward, and circumspection and sell-interest more cautiously pUihing 
him back’. 

The action eventually taken in conjunction with the Commander-in-Cr.ief, who 
thi’oughout in full agreement with him ua the ntcessity of stern measures, wa^^, as 
he had informed the Secretary of State lie intended it to te, ‘unmistakeable in signi¬ 
ficance Uis well as trendiant in operation’ The cnlpiits were hismic^ed fn-.m ihe armv; 
high military officers were se\erely censured, and m certain cases relieved of their 
commands,* the regiment was hanlslied tor 2 years to Aden, where all Laie and indtd- 
geiices were stopped; the civil officials were severely censured, and, finally on the 
insistence of the \ iceroy, and in the face of some doubts and hesitations on the 
part of the Government, an Order-in-Council was i''.iied on which The ^tnse of pro¬ 
found sorrow and repugnance* wnth which the incident was viewed by Government was 
placed on record, and ‘the negligence and apathv that were displayed in responsible 
quarters’ were reprobated.” 

Sir, I maintain that it is on acts of justice like this stands the British 
Government in India. It is by shaking the very foundations of British 
justice that the British Government which, as some characterised this 
.morning as bankrupt of all statesmanship, have lowered themselves in the 
eyes of the people. Sir, I repeat, what I want is bare justice. I do not 
expect any leniency, I do not pray for any mercy. Let there be a full 
investigation in all these cases. The charges in these cases are far more 
dangerous than those dealt with by Lord Curzoii in a similar ease. But 
what is the attitude of Government ? I maintain that, in spite of all 
efforts, you cannot have true relationship established, you cannot have true 
co-operation between England and India. True eo-operation and friendship 
can only be established, as we ail desire it to be established, 'when the angle 
oi vision is changed. Some members of the bureaucracy in India think that 
by the adoption of mere strong measures they can crush the spirit of 
patriotism in this country. I repeat, Sir, that I am not a man to be cowed 
down by Government. I tried to serve the Government and my people. I 
justify my existence here. How can I do it T It is by echoing the feelings 
'Of my people that I can justify my existence here. Why am I here ? What 
is the use of having a representative Government ? A single individual like 
my friend, Sir Harry Haig, can carry on the Government. If the British 
democracy in England wants this country to be governed on democratic 
principles, then they should try and find out what is passing in the minds 
of the people of the country. ISTow, the Press is under very strict censor- 
'ship. The speeches that we deliver here are not reported. I do not want 
them to be reported, but I should like to tell the Government .... 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Is that the fault of the Government ? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: You just wait. My friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, wants to 
interrupt me, but I shall not give way now. 

Now, Sir, my friend, Sir Harry Haig, says that 1 claim the monopoly 
of patriotism for Bengal. Sir, I never claimed the monopoly of patriotism 
ior Bengal, but I certainly claim that Bengalees are patriots. My friend, 
Sir Harry Haig, was full of praise for the army, and he denounced the 
Bengali BJiadraJok classes. But may I ask him, 'who saved the coimtry 
fi’om anarchists in Bengal? It is, again, not Miissalmans like my friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, who comes to the rescue of the Government every time, but 
it is the Hindu Bhadralok classes, the Hindu police officers, the Hindu 
C. I. D- officers and others who help the British Government in Bengal 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Muslim police officers have also risked their 
life . . . 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: On a point of explanation .... 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I shall yield to the Honourable Sir Harry Haig, but I 
shall not give way to my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. I know what his poten¬ 
tialities are for rendering real assistance to the Government in grave emer¬ 
gencies in Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, on a point of explanation. I think 
my friend, Mr. Mitra, is mistaken in suggesting that I made any attack 
upon the Bliadralok classes in Bengal. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, in his s])Ooch, the TTonourablc the TTomo. Member 
gives all the praise to the army. They may deserve it; lot thorn have it. 

Then he says that the Bengalis—shall quote from his speocdi, I have 
got a copy: 

“Has Bengal the monopoly of patriotism? Is it not mtifer that Bengal lias what 1 
am afraid very nearly the nioiiofioly of something vory dilTorent, and that is political 
murder ?*' 

If Bengalis have the inonoj)oly of political murder, they have, also the 
monopoly of protecting tlie Government of the Prc^vitice against anarchists. 
It v'MS not necessary to import ofheers from the United Provinces or from 
any other Province to save the liengal Govermneut from the Inuuls of the 
anarchists. Times without luunber L have hoard Mr. Ghuznavi here and 
in Loudon saying that there was no Muslim anarchist. I ask, Itow many 
Muslim officers, as compared with Hindu polkic otlicua’S, havc‘< laid down 
their lives. 

Mr. A. H. Gh-uzuavi: We have not oven one per cent of Muslims in the 
service. What are -we to do? Government would not employ the 
Muslims. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The reason is tlicy are not up to tlui niarlc or tlioy are 
ineffiicient. I tell the Government that, if they arc to conciliates thci ceuintry, 
they shall have, I feel proud to say,—^they shall have to conciliate Bengal 
and even the Hindu Bengal. A great manlike the late Mr. Goklialo ouco 
said: “What Bengal thinks today, the rest of India will think toTuorrow’h 
(Hear, hear.) I can still say, if you look at the history of anar(diism in 
Bengal,—^from which date did it come into the Province? Prorri lOOf), 
owing to the unequal treatment that the Hindus of Bengal were snbj(n*i<od 
to by the Partition. That gave rise to these political difficulties. Roe the 
Mes'ton Award. Mr. (now Lord) Meston comes fnun t-ho United Provinces, 
and his award has created the present financial diffifuilties in PiongaL The 
condition of the Government as well as of the ])cople is cxhaunt^ly had, ami 
I maintain that it is the economic condition, the financial condition of Bengal 
that is responsible for coming into field of these anarchisis. 

[At this stage, jMr. Muhammad Yamin Khan rose in his scat.]' 

I do not want to give way. I know your views. I have my own views. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Btiral): 
What has the United Provinces got to do with that? 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: I find that Sir Harry Haig thinks ihat Bengal is a 
place only for anarchists and not a place for patriots or i.ho very good 
efficient servants both in the police and other departments who help the 
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Go^rnment. My point is that the Oovemment should not look at one side 
o tne question only, but should look at the question as a whole. I do not 
^ . to dilate further on this topic. I can name any number of very 
eincient police officers who have laid do^ra their lives, gentlemen coming 
.roni much maligned Bha^ralok classes, of whom very little is kaown 
^y.^P^^^rable friend. Sir Harry Haig.—^who have, at considerable risk 
to tneir lives, served the Government loyally. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Kq one has greater admiration than I 
nave for the Hindu officers in the police in Bengal. 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra: I am extremely thankful to the Honourable Sir Harrv 
Haio for his compliment to the Hindu Bhadtdok police officers %vho everV 
day endanger their lives to serve their country and their Government. 

Mr, A, H, Ghuznavi: And not the Mussalmans? 

^ have said before, I do not think that the army 
snouid be utilised for the purpose for which they are being utilised now. I 
leave that matter there, and I shall come to the old question about the 
classification of prisoners. I have recently got a letter, and I shall give 
facts and figures to show how the political prisoners are treated. The other 
day, Sir Harry Haig was under the wrong impression that I was speaking 
only about the Andaman prisoners. My main contention was about the 
cml disobedience prisoners in Bengal. I have enquired and I can give facts, 
especially about the district of Dacca. There were more than 2,000 convic¬ 
tions, and only one gentleman, a leader of the Bar, ^Ir. Birendra Nath 
Majumdar, a lav’yer, w^as classed “A’’ by the trying Sub-Divisional Officer, 
but then the Magistrate made him class and because there was this 

difference of opinion between these t’wo officers, Mr. IMcijumdar was kept 
as a class prisoner for a long time. And I am told—and I challenge 
the Government to contradict me with, facts—that, out of these 2,000 civil 
disobedience prisoners, most of them are students of colleges, schools, and 
teachers, but not more than ten were given even class “B”, and the r^t 
were, I have come to know from reliable sources, given class C. The Home 
Member has said that there is now nq division between special class and 
ordinary class prisoners, but in actual effect, what happens is that the poli¬ 
tical prisoners are now getting a worse treatment than they used to have 
before, and here I can give names of the prisoners who, because they were 
convicted of a political crime, had to suffer worse than other people cf the 
same class. Here are a few cases, a few names of Bhadralol: convicts with 
non-political offences put in class B: 

(1) Gopa] Krishna Beradas—^^lurder with abduction, transporta¬ 

tion for life sentence, now in the Alipore Central Jail. 

(2) Dharani Dhar Sasmal,—Eape, seven years sentence, now in the 

Alipore Central Jail.f 

(3) Abdul Jabbar—!Murder, six years sentence, now in the Alipore 

Central, Jail.* 

(4) Suren Ghosh—Cheating, 44 years sentence, now in the Alipore 

Central Jail.' 

(5) Baridbaran Hazra—Biot and murder, five years sentence, now 

in the Midnapore Central Jail. 
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(6) Mahiuddin of the well-known Sobliana abduciioa case of Baiisal 

—now in the Dacca Central Jail. 

(7) Sajani Das—clieatin^ and forgery, years seiitoruie, now in the 

Alipor<? Central Jail. 

These have all been placed in class B, while for political olTonces: 

(1) Amalendu Bagchi—a graduate, sou of a taluqdar of llajshahi, 

now in the Andauaans. 

(2) Manoranjaii Guha Thakmia, a graduate, son of a very rcspeel- 

Orble gentleman of Nocikhali, now in the Andamans. 

(3) Sunil Ohatterjee passed Jb'inaJ Chemical Engineering Course of 

the Jadavpur College of Technology, was the Chief Cliemist 
to the Parijat Soap Works of Calcutta, now in tlio Andamans. 

(4} Miss Sunity Chowdhury, uncle a Professor, family very respeot- 
£ible, now in the Bajshuhi Central Jail. 

(5j Ajit Mitra, a student of the Calcutta Techuicai School, father 
contractor, maternal uncle District Engineer, 24-ihirganas, 
now in the Alipore Central Jail.i 

All these have been given claJss “O’*- There arc any number of 
cases if the Homo Member merely cares to have more information from 
the Province of Bengal. He will see, as if out of grudge, all those poli¬ 
tical prisoners, without consideration of their status in life and the life 
they wore accustomed to, arc classed “0”. 1 read in the papers recently 

that there was a big Conference of Inspectors General of Jails of the differ¬ 
ent Provinces. As a result of their Conference, what I find is that they 
were- thinking of how to put down cases of hunger strike, how to treat tlio 
political prisoners in all other matters. But in any civilised country 
■outside India the Inspectors Geneitd are all expected to be experts in 
penolo-gy, and they would consider these crimes from the standpoint that 
these are more or less cases of disease, and they require treatment vnd 
proper behaviour to bring them round, and not harsh treatmtait and forced 
feeding, and whether they should be whipped without the permission 
of the Government of India, or whether the Superintendents themselves 
could wBip them. These matters have now become the concern of tliese 
Inspectors General of Police. Jail is a transferred subject, and now I 
find that, in the interest of the Provinces, the Central Government 
should not have interfered in these matters. Their interference^ instead 
of liberalising the administmtion of jtui, is found to bo mei'eiy making 
the life of political pnsonors impossible. When a man is convirdi'.d and 
is within the four walls of a jail, how can u Great Governuajiii bear a 
grudge against these men. By all means keep them out of harm’s way, 
so that they may not do anything criminal, but to have v('ngoa,n(U‘. on 
them even when they arc confined, is not worthy, I think, of any civilised 
nation. What I mniniaiu is that it will not help in vc-adjusiing tlio atti¬ 
tude of the people at largo to the Governrnout, boeanso a gnMierous treat¬ 
ment, even of the criminal, will infliu'nco people's minds to the good 
offices of Government and mav reecaiciki them to foreign rule. Tlio idea 
obtains at present camong officers that by strong mcastu’os they will 
succeed for all time in governing the country, not in Indian interests, but 
la British interests. That has proved fruitless many a time in the past 
nd will prove the same in future. 
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NoWj I do not want to take an\ more time on Unancial matters. I 
-know' mv views are well-known to the Honourable the Finance ^Member 
with wdiom I have wwked for more than five years in the Public Accounts 
Committee. I believe that the people of India should be convinced that 
this Government is primarily m the best interests of the people of India 
and not for ^ny other people, not even the British. I personally believe 
with my Leader, Sir Abdur Eabim, that if India is go veined in India's 
interest, there is enough scope for the British people to derive any 
ainoimt of profit out of their connection with India, because, J have con¬ 
fidence in British connection. When there is anything in rny mind, I 
speak it out. I can be a hypocrite lil:*^ many a IMember in this House, 
-flattering and fawning on Government .... 

f 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanrniikham ' Chetty): Order, 
order.' 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: I w’ithclraw that expression. The truth is knowm 
of what I w’anted to convey; Government will do well to gauge the proper 
feeling in the country, a.nd not be carried away by the words of the 
•sycophants and the flatterers. As I have said, it is due to bankruptcy 
in British statesmanship that the relationship of the Indian people and 
the British people cannot be adjusted. If the British Government think 
of having the sympathy of men like Mr A. H. Ghuznavi and have the 
best of Indian trade, they are seeking in vain. I sa,y. again, that time 
wdr prove that they are verv much mistaken, and I also say that if they 
truly realise the position, there is time yet w^hen the true relationship 
between the British people and the Indian people can be established; and 
a true national Government alone can tackle the financial position in this 
disturbed time. The Government of the country may be earned on, 
Budgets may be balanced, but, I maintain, that is not good Government; 
-and this kind of condition cannot continue for a very long time. That is 
the reason why I emphasize about the political situation even in financial 
matters, and I hope the Honourable the Finance Member, who, in his own 
W'av, tries his best to serve this coimtrv, will convey our feelings to the 
British people that it is necessary to change the present system of govern¬ 
ment entirely if they are to have the goodwill of the people of India. 

Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan (East Pimjab: Muham- 
inadan): *Sir, the position as regards the Budget now before ns w^ould 
appear to be even w’orse than whafc it has been in previous years. Two 
yeors before, our im-ome stood at 126 erores. In the present year, it is 
esfimated at 120 erores. Laying aside the capital reserved for meeting 
debts, it drops down to only 117 erores. Then it w’ould appear from 
the Budget that, compared with the figures of the last tw’O years, there 
lias been no reduction in the expenditure, w'liile the income has further 
gone dowm by six erores. To meet this deficiency a sum of Bs. three 
err res, as against Bs. six erores has been placed in reserve, but here 
again there remains a deficiency of Bs. two evores 

It is somew’hat gratifying to note that military expenditure has been 
reduced bv 75 lakhs. For this we are thankful to His Excellency the 

^Translation of the Honourable Member’s original speech delivered in the vema- 
<oular. 
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Commander-in-Chief and hope that he will reduce it still further, con¬ 
sidering that there is yet much room for reduction in military expendi¬ 
ture. The fact is that unless we tliink of economy in every possible item 
of expenditure, we cannot hope to see a wt‘11-balanced Budget, and 
people would come in for im^reasod iaxation. Experience has proved 
that increase in taxation does not necessarily tend to in(‘.ronse in income. 
On the other hand, what generally happens is this that when an article 
is taxed and goes up in price, it does not remain much in demand. The 
result is that very often the estimated yield of income, calculated accord¬ 
ing to the rate of fresh taxation, goes v/rong. The tax, as a matter of 
fact, should be imposed at such rates and on su(*h articles as can be 
easily tolerated by the average consumer, and the ]uiblic, ]au*licular]y 
the poor, do not thereby suffer.! 

The welfare of India depends on iier agricultural progress and the- 
piosperity of the zamindar. i 

In Northern India, by far the most important product is that of 
cotton and of wheat. I do not here prox>oso to say anything on the sub¬ 
ject of foodstuff, as much has be(ui said on this already. J^ut as reguyds 
cotton, 1 must cm[)haHiso that any particular bcuefit of protection should 
he withheld from our cioih-iutikerb so long as they do not ])romise to 
ii.-’e only the India-u cotton in their mills. If the. millownors of Alimcfla- 
bad and Bombay do not undert-ako this, there is no rcaaon^wliy we should, 
for their sake, allow the ])ri(*c of clolh to rise and hit the agricultural 
population. If millowners are not disposed to help the agrieulturistt 
they might as well ontertaiu no hope that w© would help them by allowing 
them to raise the price of cloth to our detriment. They are equally bound 
to help the country in increasing the price level of agricultural products; 
and the first step on their part should be the use by them of purely 
Indian cotton. I wish in this connection to say that Japan has off(»rod 
to purchase ten lakhs of bales or 50 lakhs of maunds of ('otton froTTi India. 
The question of price has not yet been settled. Evidently, }is Japan 
alone will arrange to transport this cotton, there is fear of the Japanese 
ofiering a lower price, and Government would do well to take noi,o of 
this. 

East of all, I invite the attention of Government to tlu‘ land and 
irrigation taxes which constitute a great source of Government r(‘V(anu‘.s. 
The ]) 0 or cutivator pays off his land-tax and irrigation lax by s(‘1llng his 
prt;cluce. But the price he gets for it is even below ila* c/)e( h,. lias 

spent on it. For instance, the land tax he formerly paid by sidling a 
maund of w-heat can hardly be paid now by selling ('ven three tiira^s as 
much. Apart from this, the productive capacity of the land is on th(^ 
decrease. Government can solve this riddle either ])y ado})ihig methods 
whereby the level of price of the agncultural products can Ix', raised or 
by reducing the land-tax itself to one-half or one-third. Fnfeatunaidy 
they are planning to raise the pne^es of manufactured goods, but they 
are not paying any heed to doing the same in respoc't of agricndtural pro¬ 
ducts. The result is that there is already a hue and cry in ihe coimtiy 
on this account, and one cannot sav what evil effect this policy on the 
part of Government will lead to. All the same, I congratulate my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Sir George Schuster, on the presentation of his last mid 
best Budget. Today keen economic distress is prevailing everywhere- 
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m the world, and it is due to the wisdom of Sir George Schuster that 
the position with regard to the Indian Budget this year is more re-assuring 
than is the case x^ith the Budgets of other countries. 

1 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I would not probably ha¥e risen 
tonight to speahj but my friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, has sought 
to make two points* So, I think it is advisable for me to clear up these 
twc points and put my views before the House 

The first is this, that some time Lack, my friend, Mr. ^fody, sug¬ 
gested to the Government to consider the question about the customs 
airangements with the Kathiawar States. My friend, Mr. Aggarwal, I 
think, either did not know about the trouble which might be created on 
account of these customs arrangements in States, but probably, living 
far away from these seaport coasts, he did not know. But, today. Sir, 

I strongly support my friend, ^Mr. Mody. when he sa\s that the time 
has come when the Government should consider it very seriously, that 
not only we, the merchants of Karachi and Bombay, are losing our trade, 
but the finances of the Government of India, under the head of customs, 
are suffering very much, far more th^^n anybody expected in this House. 
Sir, I know that formerly it was onlv the Kathiawar ports that were 
importing foreign goods, but, Sir, lately the Baluchistan ports also have 
commenced to import some foreign goods like sugar, silk, foreign liquor 
and manv other such-like things. Sir, I know thal the Tiramgam cordon 
is already established at Yiramaam, but I want to inform the House 
that there are plentv of goods that a^e being smngded through bullock 
carts and in many other ways into Biitish territory, and I have got 
instances to show that, through the Baluchistan ports, sugar, liquor and 
silk are being imported and carried by camels, lorries and in many other 
ways into Sind, the Punjab and Baluchistan. 

! 

An Honourable Member: By steame.*s at the Baluchistan ports? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Yes, Sir, the time has come when the 
Government of India should consider it verv seriously what should be 
done. They have many times stated that tliey have some sort of treat¬ 
ies with these States. I do not say that these treaties should be thrown 
fl^vay into the waste paper basket, but I siurnest that the Government 
should reconsider all these treaties: and if the Government want that 
their customs revenue should not fall and fall badly, then they should con¬ 
sider this matter very seriously. 

Sir, another point mv friend, Mr. Ascarwab brought up before this 
House, namelv, that all these difficulties of finance are coming up because 
of the new small Provinces being created lately. T want to point out 
to my friend, Mr. Aggarwal, that the North-West Frontier Province was 
already getting a subvention of about a crore of rupees which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were already spending upon them since many many 
years past, but since they have now got a Provincial Government of their 
own, therefore we should now see that the Government of India do pro-' 
vide in the Budget a subvention for that Prorince- 

With regard to Sind, I want to inform mv friend that if he were to look - 
to the Budget of the Bombay Government from the vear 1922-23. he would 
find that Government to have been always in deficit. They have been 
balancing their Budget either by borrowing money from the Government 
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•of India or approaching the Government of India from time to time and 
asking them for subventions. The Government of India must help thorn, 
otherwise they cannot continue their government in the Bombay Presidency. 
If my fi;iend will look to the speeclies of tlie Finance Members ot the 
Bombay Government—Sir Gbulam Hussain and Sir Pradhan—lie wib hnd 
that they have clearly stated that tliey arc unable to balance their Budget, 
because’'Sind is a very expensive Province. Therefore, they said !'hat if 
Sind was separated, they would be able to have some finaucaal^ indicf These 
are the documentary si3eeches of the Finance Members of ihe B.>inbay 
Government. I want to inform my friend again that hitely the Bind 
Administrative Committee sat at Karachi and I was one of its members. 
I cannot disclose all the things at present, but I would like to inform him 
that, on account of the administration of Sind, Government have to incur 
an expenditure of five or six lakhs of rupees. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muliammadan): Is it fv.r a 
year or a month ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: They spend five lakhs a year. All tho other 

• expenses are borne by the Governnumt of Bombay. 

I do not know about Bihar and Orissa hut even that Province is not in a* 
flourishing condition and cannot balance its Budget. Therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment of India are giving them some sort of a subvention from income-tax or 

• other things. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mu 2 :af!arpur oum Ghamparan: Non-Muham- 
madan): Bihar has been maintaining Oiissa. 

Seth HaJi Abdoola Haroon: So, Sir, if these small Provinces are saparat- 
ed, there is not much of a financial difficulty. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: What was the recommendation of the Brayne 
mittee? Was it not 90 lakhs? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: For the Sind separation tliey vecomirumdcd 
‘Only 12 lakhs, but now we have brought it down to six or seven lakhs. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: One more Committee and I think it will come io nolhing, 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I wish to pui. my views how to econo¬ 
mise the Indian finance. Sir, time has come when you have to (umsidm* 
the frontier policy of the Government of India. 1 liave Rt‘on in ilic Bii je'ct 
that, on account of the so-called strategic railways, ihe Bail way l)t\p‘u*t- 
ment is suffering a loss of about two crores of rupees; on waicli and ward, 
Government are spending 1,81 lakhs of rupees; on account of Ihihadiistarn 
Government are spending 75 lakhs of rupees, and on at'.couni. of the sub¬ 
vention to the Frontier, about one croi'e of rupees. Th(‘.S{‘, difT(‘.roni. items 
come to about six or seven crores, but (here are other heads such as political 
pensions, etc. Besides that, there a.re several roads in the Froniiior. Those 
are to be found not only in the North-West Frontier Province, hut also in 
Assam and other places. I do not know how much money is biung spent 
by the Military Department to keep up these roads open' for the traffic. 
Besides, Government have to keep some military to keep those roads open 
in tlie Frontier. I think this House should compel the Government to form 
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through all these things and bring the accounts before 
this House as to how much money is being spent on these nonsensical 
things. If the Government of India consider this point properly, J think 
India can save not less than 15 erores of rupees a year. The present posi¬ 
tion of India has been changed very much, and it is not the same njv as 
it was when the British Government inaugurated the policy of the Frontier. 
Today, according to my information, Bussia is not in a position to cross the 
Afghanistan border and enter into India, and Afghanistan also is not m 
a position to level an attack on India, So, the time has come, if we want 
to save these 15 erores of rupees, to consider our policy in the Frontier. 
As a layman and as a businessman, when I find that any branch of mine 
is not paying any profit to me, 1 try to close it down. Sir, our natural 
frontier was quite different to the Frontier that has lately been created by 
the Government. I might suggest to the Hononrable Members that they 
should consider this point very seriously. If I had any power, I would 
immediately have withdrawn from the Frontier and guarded my natural 
frontier. 

Major Nawab A h ma d Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): What 
natural frontier you propose? 

Seth Haji AMooIa Haioon: Sir, time has come when this House slould 
consider, if there is any sort of a fear from the Frontier, that we y t^old 
make the North-West Frontier Province an independent Province and we 
must have a mandate on that Province as the British Government liave a 
mandate on Iraq and the French Government on Syria. If we have a 
mandate, we can give a little subvention to the Frontier Province and we 
can keep a few people in the Frontier who can look after the safety of 
the place, and if any danger should arise, then we can enter immedldtely. 
Normally we should put the whole burden on the people of the Frontier and 
on the Government to maintain peace and order in the wlicle Province and 
in this way we can save 15 erores. 

Sir, I do not want to tr«ke much time of the House in discussing the 
excise duty on sugar and matches. I shall speak on those 
subjects when the proper occasion arises. Today my Honourable 
friend, Sir. Eanga Iyer, has already spoken many things about duty 
and there are still plenty of things left, and I want to put them before the 
House, so that it might "consider them and decide whether it is wise tu pass 
such a measure or not. ^ly only duty is to place all the difficulties that 
the industries are experiencing and my duty is to stand by the f*cux*try 
and the industries and it is for the House to reject or pass the Bills. 

Some Honourable Members; The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (Tlie Hononrable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): I want to rise to a point of 
order. 

Mr. President f(he Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv):^ There can 
be no point of order when the question is being put. The Chair would like 
to point out to the House that there have been thirty-six speeches so far 
on the general consideration of the Finance Bill. 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Obaudlxury (Hongnl: I^undlioldors): I want to rise to a 
I joint o£ order. 

Mr. President (The II<'>uourabU) Sir Shfomukham Chatty); The Chair 
cannot allow any point of order to be raised j^st now.: ,, > > , : , 

The question is: ’ - ' ' , 

“Thiife tlio quefitioti be now pat.** 

(The Assembly then divided and when the votes were being counted, 
the Jx‘iuler of the House made ^ statement that there was some confusion 
in this matter and requested the Chair to put the question again. The 
Chair did so, and the motion was negatived.) 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, as a new Member in this House, I 
think this is an occasion when provincial .grievances, which can be 
redressed by the Central Government, can be dilated upon with absolute 
fafoty and even with some amount of profit. 

Sir, it is no news to this House that sooner or later Orissa would be 
iormed into a separate Province. The break-neck speed with which the 
Orissa Administration Committee, the Peport of which was supplied to 
Honourable Members of this House in December last, finished its labours 
gave us the impression that the Government of India wanted to tackle 
the question In a businesslike way. The Report of this Committee was 
published in December last, but since then it seems the Government of 
India have forgotten all about it. The Committee reported that about 
*38 lakhs of rupees would be required from the Central rovenuns for the 
capital outlay of the new Province. This is a sum which is quite a 
fraction of what Bihar or Assam got or what even the tiny North-West 
Frontier Province got. But not a farthing has been set apart for the 
new Province of Orissa in this year's Budget. We have, been utterly 
disappointed by the fact that the Honourable the Pinance Memb(^r has 
not thought it fit to provide even for some preliminary expn.nses for 
acquiring lands, etc., in this connection. While other ProvincoK have 
received money not in lakhs, but in crores, probably mueJi l)(>yond their 
expectations notwithstanding their show of dissatisfaction, triy poor 
Province of Orissa has gone by default. My poor country hns been for 
decades and decades simply a consumers' Province. Since the advent 
of British rule, we have all along bled white to fatten oiher Provinces. 
We have got no industry and no commerce,—nothing of the sort. T hope 
this one fiactor is enougli for a generous response i.o our deniands by the 
Government. Tf the Honourablo the Pinance Member expects any repre¬ 
sentation from the Bihar Government before he decides ir ta,kn any 
action in this matter, T am afraid his expectation will noi, bp fnimied, 
Pir, the great Province of Bihar is in the grip of an oxi-nunely luwere, 
calamity. ‘ 

The Government of Bihar have moved heaven and earih for relief 
measures and their actions have evoked i-he highest praise f^rvirn all 
•quarters. My unfortunate country was stricken last year wiih almost 
an equally severe calamity. But although ihe poor’.Divisional Pom- 
missioner and the District Officers concerned did all ihat. was humanlv 
possible for individual officers, the Government at the head preserved 
ft stoic silence. The Govetomeut of India did not hoar of it, ot if they 
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realise how grave the situation was and is still. So I 
say tMt we in Onssa do not expect much from the luoeal Government. 
&n, the Sind Committee have recommended a separate University and 
a separate chartered High Court for that Province. I am quite sure 
that, in spite of bigger deficits in that Province, the Government of 
India will find money for these purposes. Our claims also are no less. 
But I shall deal with these subjects on proper occasions. 

The question of a satisfactory settlement of the boundaries of Orissa 
IS still hanging fire. The non-acceptance of the majority recommenda¬ 
tions of the Orissa Boundary Committee has plimged the whole nation 
in the deepest grief. The situation in Orissa has become extemely grave, 
and unless Government come to the rescue, the co-operating section of 
the^ public men in Orissa will be placed in the most delicate and difficult 
position. 

Sir, I now come to another vital question that agitates the Oriya mind 
today, the question of interest that is paid to the Central Govermnent 
annually on pre-Reform irrigation debt, by poor Orissa. This interest 
comes to a sum of about ten lakhs a year. But when Honourable 
Members of this House learn the history of this irrigation debt, they 
will simply be astonished. Sir, there was a day, not very long ago, 
when the Oriya Empire extended from your own constituency of Coimba¬ 
tore to the river Ganges in Bengal from which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Butt, hails. Then we were happy and contented 
Imng in the most fertile country on the face of the earth. But our 
woes began with the advent of the British mercantile community in our 
fine country. The commercial activity of these British merchants is 
responsible for all our miseries. Orissa is composed mainly of coastal 
districts and is a deltaic country. Formerly we used to have floods m 
our rivers every year as a blessing, because the fiood water used to come 
and fill our cultivated lands with sufficient water, deposit silts in abund¬ 
ance, and all surplus water used to pass on to the sea. We looked upon 
our rivers as the mother; but when the British merchants came, they 
saw' that we had no railways and hence they thought of digging water¬ 
ways throughout the country as a business proposition, and so the 
canals were introduced, to our great misfortune, in our fair land. I shall 
give you a history of this project in short from a Government Eeport, the 
Report of the Orissa Flood Committee of 1928 composed of the three 
best available engineers in India that year. 

History of the vniroduction of canal irrigation into Orissa, 

It will suffice to say that as a result of a report of Sir Arthur Cotton which 
has since been shown to have been based on incorrect premises the Orissa canals were 
taken in hand in 1863 by a private company, the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company, in spite of a warning from the Government that the profits anticipated 
were almost certainly over-estimated. The company failed in 1868, when the works 
were only half-completed, and Govermnent took them over and finished them, although 
on a less ambitions scale than had originally been contemplated. Owing to the hu^e 
capital cost the canal system has never been remunerative; it does little more than 
pay its working expenses, leaving the bulk of the interest on the original expenditure 
to be met from other sources,*' 

So you will find that a 
canals in Orissa, anticipating 
promises. That companv failed, 
in order to save the British prO'mu — 
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project and completed them, and we are now required to pay an interest 
of hs. ten lakhs a year upon the misfortunes of that British 
business company. Besides this huge burden on our resources, the 
canal system introduced has laid our country in ruins today. Our periodic 
lloods are entirely an outcome of this system. I shall quote a few lines 
from the above mentioned Eeport: 

“After two tours throughout the areas in question, one of which was undertaken 
during the flood season, after consideration of the records of past years and of pre¬ 
vious investigations which have been placed before us, and after collecting a large 
amount of new data on our own account, we have come to the conclusion that the 
problem which has arisen in Orissa is due in the main, to the eflorts which have been 
made towards its protection. Every square mile of country from which spill water 
is excluded means tne intensification of floods elsewhere; every embankment meana the 
heading up of water on someone else’s land. Orissa is a deltaic country and in such a 
country floods are inevitable; they are Nature^s method of creating new land and it 
is useless to attempt to thwart her in her working. The problem in Orissa is not 
how to prevent floods, but how to pass them as quickly as possible to the sea. And 
the solution lies in removing all obstacles w’hich militate against this result.” 

And, again, they say: 

“That the embankment system is at the bottom of their troubles is, wo have found, 
fully realized by the people of Orissa, and one of tiie most insistent demands made 
to us by the inhabitants of the semi-protected and unprotected areas is for the com¬ 
plete abolition of the canal systems and tho throwing open of the fully protected area 
to‘the spill of the rivers. They argue that the effect of tliis protoctitm is to intensify 
the floods on the roinaiiulor of the country and, us we have stated, there is clear justi¬ 
fication for this view,” 

Sir, this is the opinion o£ the tlu'ee best engineers in tho country as 
regards the root cause of our woes. So, due to tho avarice of a firm of 
British merchants, we have been paying a toll of ten lakhs a your since 
1868—^that is for tlie last ()8 years—and no one knows how long wo shall 
cont-imie to pay it. We are helpless and at the mercy of th(‘. nonoiirablo 
the Finance Member. The Central Govenmiunt spent h^ss ihan three 
orores over the whole projoct und tlioy have r<‘ceive(1 in iritt',r(‘st rnoro limn 
six crorog already. I think tlio titiio Ims conio wIkmi iho 1 roi»oural)h‘ iJu* 
Finance Member should take all these facts into considcrjitiou and lahiwo. 
UR of this unbearable burden imposed upon us anucli ugaii.ist our will, 

I sincerely believe, before leaving the shores of India, Iho ITonourablo 
Sir George Seliustov will find his Avay to bind the Oriya nation in n 
bond of gratitude to him. Sir, I have done. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Mr. President, it haR heem iinforiiumh' lhal 
all the five years of my Honourable friend, tho Finance Mennher’s < an^or 
have been years of deficit. But he has tried to manage it as host as ho 
could. In a few days time, he is calling a Oonforencui of all ilio pr(»iiicint 
representatives for solving that urgent problem of rural indebtedtioss and 
other cognate problems, and I would just like to put a fmv poinliS in lhat 
connection for his consideration that they may rocoivo attention from ilu; 
Conference to be called. The agricultural indebteduess at (hc^ tiuu\ is 
pressing very hard on the cultivator. Tho sahiil^ars or haniyas or money¬ 
lenders have resorted to the expedient of not going to tho Courts, liuii g^dil.ing 
arbitration decrees, so as to save ihom money on stain]) foes and litigation 
and keeping the total burden on the debtors intact. The inRtalinonl.s and 
other things do not come in the way in arbitration decrees, and, tln'rr‘Toro, 
the burden becomes much severer and harder on the peasant. Sorru^ mfuins 
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“must be found that the machinerr of the law is not abused and tnat the 
debt which appears to be at this time impossible for the cultivator to pay 
in full is reduced to the proportions oi his cap^aeity to pay and that a sword 
is not kept hanging over his head so that his etforts and energies may not 
be dissipated from continuing his pirofession. And some other avenues may 
be found, some of which I myself a few days ago suggested at a zammdars 
conference at Moga in the Punjab, and which Mr. Jagan Kath Aggarwal 
repeated this afternoon in this House, for adding to the income and pros¬ 
perity of the agriculturist by wny of a subsidiary profession or industry 
in the rural areas, so that the time, when he is not occupied on his farm, 
may be utilised for some productive purposes and his profession kept going. 
With these provincial representatives, schemes may also_ be canvassed and 
investigated for rural uplift, by way of rural communications and rural 
sanitation, so that work may be found for the labourer and better vvays of 
speedier and convenient transport for the marketing of agricultural pioduce 
may be increased and some ways suggested for taking alternative plants 
instead of wheat, which at present appears to be an unprofitable crop to 
grow. We may consider the establishment of some central or provincial 
•committees to advise the peasants for such kind of crops for^ which there 
.may be a possibihty of finding a profitable market. These items might, 
.1 suggest, be considered by the Conference w’hich will be meeting a 
few days time next week under the distinguished chairmanship of perhaps 
the Finance Member himself. 


One other subject I would like to be considered before the Finance 
Member goes Home, and that is that some scheme should be evolved for 
the solution of the unemployment problem among the educated classes, and 
it has been suggested in certain quarters, both in the Provinces and at 
the Centre, that the Government of India might be pleased to retam the 
.services of Sir George Schuster on special duty to investigate the problems 
of solving both rural indebtedness and unemployment. It has been sugges - 
ed in many quarters that this is a subject which cannot be hghtly treated, 
nor can it be solved without a thorough investigation and without the 
strong efforts of one individual specially devoted to that task, bo, n 
possible his services may be placed on special duty for that purpose, and 
fie may be persuaded by Government to accept that arrangement, so that 
some ways of establishing Land xMortgage Banks, 
places, may be discovered. I was told by some of the Provincml 
Lat they had not enough material to proceed with their schemes, and i^a 
it would^be advisable if a special officer with expert knowledge <»nd expen- 
enee were asked to carry on that duty. _ 

As the jute duty has been remitted to Bengal, and as ^as been 
out by my friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, the claims of 

■salt reouire attention. I would ask that the excise duty on oil produc 

She pSb may also be remitted to the Punjab. I do not grudge any 
remissions to any Province, much less to Bengal, but the other Provmces 
faaT™n?h right to claim the same privUege which is granted to one 
Province, and, af has been shown during this debate, Bengal is the most 
lightly taxed Province ... 

An Honourable Member: No, no. not lightly taxed. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: It has been shown by figures that the tax 
per S in Be^al is the lightest, except perhaps in Bihar and Orissa^ 
That being so, if Bengal had been reluctant to tax her own people and 
h? own rfsomces and thus make her Budget always a deficit Budget the 
Ser Provinces have a much better claim to a remission from the Central 
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Eevenues. So I suggest that, if it is possible, a portion of the excise duty 
on oil and salt should be remitted to the Punjab, so that they may carry 
out their own schemes of uplift and progress within their own borders for 
the benefit of those unhappy zamindars and martial classes who have 
rendered no less service to the cause of the King and the country than any 
other within the borders of India. 

Next, I find that instead of having either provincial autonomy or 
respoiisibio Government in India, the local self-government insiitutions are 
crumbling; even the little autonomy we are enjoying in the small institu¬ 
tions of local self-government like the Municipalities and Districi, iioards 
is being taken away from us. If that be the attitude of the Paramount 
Power or its agents, tlie bureaucrats in the Provinces, tliOTi wc Ciui hardly 
expect much from the Joint Select Committee or the Government. Even 
up to now, wdien our own statesmen «aro considered fit to liolcl resf)onsible 
positions of Executive Councillors and Ministers in the Pi-ovinec-s, vvdien 
these Ministers are put in power and profit, they do not corisifh'r their own 
colleagues and equals fit to bo Presidents of District P>oards jvnd even 
Municipalities. The Punjab is in the happy position of liaving as her 
Minister for Local Self-Government one of those great nationalists who 
suffered at the hands of Government during the martial law days for his 
advanced views, but, unfortunately, the little progress which was made 
by his predecessors in office, I mean Sir Eazl-i-riussuin and Sir F(^ro -20 Khan 
Noon in advancing responsibility in local self-government instiiaitionw like 
District Boards, lie has taken those j) 0 'Wers out of the electorates in those 
places. Even to this day, in almost all the District Boards ofiicial (’hairmen 
aie kept, and District Boards are told that if they desire it, tlK\y cun carry 
a resolution by a majority to be permitted by tlie Ministry of Loc.al Self- 
Government to substitute & non-official Chairman in plaeo of the Diqjuty 
Commissioner. But what do we find? Even when District Boards carry 
such resolutions, for full nine, ten or even eleven months the Ministry 
for Self-Government do not grant their sanction to ilu', J)istrit*t Boards of 
electing their own President, so as to give time to ihe D(‘puiy ('Oininis- 
sioners to try to get those resolutions cancelled by co(‘rcion and other 
means. Even 'when tlioy fail to do so, Government put thos(', Do]mty 
Commissioners as nominated morabers by name in Disl ric*! I boards, 

so that they may get themselves elected by the Boards. If ihati be- the 
attitude of our Ministers towards tliese small local sc‘lf-gov(n*ning institu¬ 
tions, little can we expect in the way of provincial autonomy I’i* c.vcn 
responsibility at the Centre. Further, when elections iakt^ |ila(‘.c, more 
often than not, many an executive head exercises liis inllntMH'.e in lavour 
of certain pet children or pet friends of his own. A finv days ago, 1 liapptm- 
ecl to visit mv constituency in eonnection with tFe zamindars’ eonfon^ne-c at 
Moga. Certain facts were brought to my knowlcdgii that. tht\ Sub-I uviHi(.)n- 
.‘i| Officer had actively canvassed in favour of a pari.iculsvr e-andidrd.e- by 
celling particular individuals to his house and asking them to cnnvass in 
favour of his own friend. On an interview, my infonmvi.iou w;ih (*.oefirincd 
that complaints were received even by the Chief Secretary, but lu^ a<d.ion 
was taken and the thing w'ont on. Tf such things (*.an Ix'- uHowimI at lliif 
time of the day, when we are expecting the second insialrnenii of Ihdorinf 
or rGS])onsi]>]o solf-aovornrncmt in India, what can vo exptMd. to be the 
nature of those Beforms? I submit that the Governmenf. must iota* t.cM'ioui 

- of these things and press on the Local Governments and iheiv 
euts that such action on their part breeds cliBconte-ut and disre,s])eo 
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and suspicion in the mnds of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. The time has 
"^hen suspicion should be removed and better feelings should be 
estalnished between the subjects and the Government, and if the things 
which I have mentioned are allowed to continue, the reverse will be the 
result. As Lord Morley has said, moral and intellectual conditions are not 
the only motive forces in a community. Political and material conditions 
set the limits at which speculation can do either good or harm, and these 
discontents are a sort of an indication of political conditions which juay do 
harm. We know that the material conditions are much \vorse and so I 
do not want to detain the House any longer on this question. With these 
lew words, I wish to bid farewell to the Honourable the Finance Member 
for the way he had helped us in every possible manner. 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: I have been hearing four electioneering speeches. 
The first electioneering speech which wre have heard tonight was hrom my 
friend, Mr. Ag^rwaL I shall give him a reply wrhen the salt question is 
taken up. Then came a speech from my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga 
Iyer. He will be replied to when w^e shall be considering the match-making 
and sugar-making Bills. I will also reply to my Honourable friend, the 
ex-Chief Justice of Patiala, who has just spoken. 

Now, I am going to deal with the speech of my Honourable friend. 
Mr. Mitra. I was having temperature the whole day and was not in the 
House, and I did not have the intention of making a long speech tonight 
except to place certain facts before the House as I may not stand for 
election again to this Legislative Assembly. But, after hearing Mr. Mitra, 
I had to change my mind. I shall confine myself at this late hour to 
giving him» a reply. Mr. Mitra complained that his and our speeches w^ere 
not reported and he was taking the Home Member to task for that. What 
was perhaps in his mind was that the Government of India w’ere subsidis¬ 
ing a news agency. Nowhere else in the world is a news agency subsidised 
except in India, and what do we find? The subsidised news agency is 
attentive as soon as a Member of the Executive Council is on his legs 
to make a speech. It seems that after the death of Mr. K. C. Boy, who 
used to control the Associated Press of India in 'Delhi and in Simla, the 
control passed on to Bombay, and what have these poor fellows to do? 
They are told that they must restrict themselves to a certain limit in 
sending telegraphic news, and, therefore, the best thing they can do is, since 
they get a subsidy from the Government of India, to send out in extenso 
the speeches of Honourable Members of the Executive Council. Again, 
this is the first time, as far as I remember, wdthin the last ten years, 
that an Anglo-Indian paper does not publish the Associated Press news, 
hut they get their own people to report, and they are also now publishing 
the reports sent by the United Press. I have no objection to the Govern¬ 
ment of India subsidising the Associated Press of India or the Indian News 
Agency, but surely, if they want to do that, they ought also to give a 
certain amount of help to this infant new's agency which has just been 
started. I W’ant to make this point that if that new^s agency was not a 
reliable agency, the Anglo-Indian papers would not have accepted and 
published their news. The Associated Press, as far as I know, make it 
a condition precedent that the newspapers which subscribe to their news 
should not subscribe to any other news agency, but, inspite of that eondi- 
lion, the Sfafesman, an Anglo-Indian paper, refused to carry out their 
obligation in that sense and they are now taking the United Press news. 
The Government-subsidised Associated Press are not able in many instances 
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to get important and up to date news available to the United Press in 
Bengal. For instance, day in and day out, I find in the Statesman many 
items of news sent by the United Press and not by the Associated Press. 
Therefore, I am in entire agreement with my Honourable friend, when ho 
w^as attaching the Home Member for the meagre press report of most of the 
speeches on the non-official side. 

The next point that he made was, he attacked the Home Member 
regarding certain statements of his as to the terrorist activities of the Hindu 
Bhadraloh classes, and he said that the Home Member had been con¬ 
demning the Bhadraloh classes. Unfortunately, I was not present when 
the Home Member delivered his speech with reference to the Bhadraloh 
classes, and so on. At the same time, what he said was, and it is true, 
that it is the Hindus who are terrorists, but it is not as if the Hindu 
officials only are shot. Sir, I am very glad you have given me an oppor¬ 
tunity of placing certain facts before the House. I am going to read one 
or two passages from the address which v. as presented to His Excellency 
the Viceroy by the Central National Muhammadan Association, the oldest 
Muslim political body in India, founded in 1877, by the late Bight 
Honourable Syed Ameer Ali, P.C., which has to its credit 52 years’ service, 
'i^'hut did (hat Association say when they approached His Excellency the 
Viceroy in December, 1932? I want to place this before the House for 
the information of my Honourable Muslim friends from the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, to give them an idea of the reason wliy Muslims in 
Bengal arc behind hand. It is due to the fault, not of Hindu brethren, 
but of the Government: 

“When the Pritish East India Company acquired from Shah Alam. the last Moghul 
Emperor, the Dewani of the Easfceim provinces of India, Moslems, throughotit India, 
particularly in Bengal, held predominant position and commanded wealth and political 
influence. ' Persian was then the couH language and oivil, criminal, executive and 
revenue ofru?ers were mainly Moslems. Members of the Moslem ari.^’tocraev such as 
feudal lords, .Tagirdars, Mansabdars. Aimadars and Lakhirajdars, who held rent-free 
grants generously utilised their resources for the general well being of the country. 
The Civil Lists' of 1793, when Lord Cornwallis made the Pcrniancnt Rettlomnnt of 
land revenue, show that Mo.«lems then formed more than 76 per cent of/State servants. 
It was not until 1828, when +he Rcsiumption Proceedings wore instituted in Bengal 
and conducted for 18 years with a degree of harshness leaving a legaev of bitteniess, 
that serious disaster overtook many ancient Moslem landholding families.” 

Sir William Hunter, in his 'Hndiau Miissalman”, speaking of those 
disastrous effects, said that at an outlay of eight lakhs pounds upon 
resumption proceedings, an additional revenne of three lakhs po\inds a 
year was permanently gained by the State. A largo part of the sum was 
derived from the land held rent-free by the Mussalmnns. Hundreds of 
ancient families were ruined and the educational system of the Mussalmans, 
which was almost entirely maintained by rent-free grants, received its death 
blow. Speaking of the condition of the Mussalmans in the public services 
of India in 1872, the same writer says: 

“There is now scarcely a Government office in which a Muhammadan can hope 
for finy post above the rank of porter, mm.senger, filler of the inkpots and the numder 
of the pens.” 

' ‘ These are not my words, but the words of an <?.r-I. C. S. orfic(U', Sir 
■William Hunter. Then the address says: Turning now to only on(‘ of (he 
'^evanees of the Mussalmans which vitally affect our well being while we 
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are aware of the decision of the Government to iiave one-third representa¬ 
tion of the Mussalmans in all the services, we regret to observe that this 
has so far remained more or less a pious wish. So far as Bengal t‘on- 
cerned, in 1906, Sir Lancelot Hare, the then Lieut.-Governor, declared 
that the Mussalmans had not received as much employment in the public 
services as vras laid dowm, that they should be given one-third of the 
representation in all branches of the public service and tliat two out of 
three appointments should be given to them until that proportion was 
reached. After the settled fact of the partition of Bengal was unsettled. 
Lord Carmichael, the then Governor, declared that the principle of one- 
third representation of the Mussalmans in the public services should be 
maintained. During the regime of Lord Lytton it was laid down to the 
effect that 45 per cent of the representation should be given to the 
Mussalmans of Bengal in the civil services and 38 per cent in all other 
services. Yet today, says this address, there are departments of Govern¬ 
ment where there is not a single officer who is a Mussalman wdth the 
exception of a few and the proportion of the Mussalmans is far below the 
one-third, and it says *‘we beg leave to append a brief statement showing 
the present position of the Mussalmans in the principal services of the 
Province'’. Mr, President, I will only read one or two of these statements. 
In the High Court of Calcutta, out of 17 Judges, we have got only one 
Muslim Judge. In the appointments in the High Court, out of a total of 
82, we have got two Muslims, among the District officers, additional District 
Magistrates and Joint Magistrates, out of 62, have got tw’O Muslims, 
These are all from the Bengal Civil List. District Judges,—out of 68, 
there are six Mussalmans, 


3!ffr, M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know if the appointments are under 
the Local Government or the Government of India ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Under the Local Government. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan: How many Mussalmans are there in the 
Cabinet of Bengal ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavl: There are two Ministers and one Member out of 
seven, 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: How many are Europeans ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I shall place the list on the table and you can 
have a look at it yourself. That there are a large number of Hindus cannot 
be denied. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: There is only one Hindu Minister and one 
Executive Coimcillor. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will now straightaway go to the question of 
the terrorists. Whether my friends admit it or not, the movement is entirely 
confined to the Hindus of Bengal. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is the Honourable Member aware that there are 
Muslim detenus also? 
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Mr. A. H. G-humavi: There were no Muslim detenus at all till 1934. 
I have been informed that there was a conspiracy to get hold of one or 
two Mussalmans in Chittagong to give the appearance that Mussalmans 
were also in it, and I can assure my friend that as soon as I go back, 
I will take up that matter myself and I will see that according to 
the Islamic traditions and laws and according to the Quran, it is enjoined 
that every Mussalman, if he is a true Mussalman and not a Mussalman 
only in name, cannot go against his King and the King's servants. That 
is the injunction given in the Quran. If you want the quotation from the 
Quran. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is the Hindu tradition? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: 1 will give it to you from a translation which makes 
it abundantly clear that no one who follows the Muslim religion can go 
against the King, be he a Muslim King, or an English King or any other 
King. 

(Interruption by Sardar Sant Singh.) 

Now, Sir, as this is a Finance Bill, 1 am going to draw the attention of 
my Honourable and esteemed friend. Sir George Schuster, to the state 
of things in the Income-tax Department. This was submitted to His 
Excellency in December, 1932. What is the proportion of the Muslims in 
the Income-tax Department? The total of Income-tax CommisHioncr and 
Assistant Income-tax Oommiasioners is six. Of this, only one wtis a 
Muslim, but today there is not a single Muslim in the Depart.meiii. There 
is not a single Assistant Commissioner of Encomo-tax. [ liopo tind trust 
that Sir George Schuster will look into this matter before ho knaves the, 
shores of India. Surely in a Province where the Mussalmans are in a 
majority, it should not be the ease that there is not a single Muslim as 
an Assistant Commissioner or Commissioner. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: How many Assistant Commissioners arc there ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, the third point E wish to make is this. 
12 Mid With regard to the post and telegraph service, when one looks 
Night, s-t the conditions in England and here, one finds a tremendous 
change. For instance, in England, they have got cheap greeting lielc‘.grnms, 
XAlas and Easter lelegrams and thov have got })eantiiful forms and they 
are making very great propaganda for its large use and introduction. 
Here also they have introduced the Diwali and the Holl and the Christmas 
forms, and so on. Now, yesterday was our Id day, and I wanted to send 
some Id greetings by means of cheap telegrams. In spite of my best 
efforts for the last six days to get some of these forms, I failed. I went 
myself yesterday to a telegraph office and asked them iio show mo ihe 
rules and the forms. He kept choopj and then he pointed out a dirty and 
filthy board and said; “Look here, you bettor read that’'. 1 asked, “Wliat 
aboiit the forms?" “Don’t ask me", he said, “read tliat and make, up 
your mind". When T said, “Well, T am going to rc^port tlio mazier to rny 
Honourable friend, Hir Frank Noyce," it appeared th.at that gentleman 
did not even know wlio Sir Frank Noyce was, it had no effect at all. 
Three times T repeated my request for a form and for a co])y of i,ho rules, 
but it fell on deaf years, and the man. went on talking about his daught.cr’s 
marriage, and so on. I then left the place and I said T hotter save some 
napney I wanted to spend and send a few letters only. 
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An Honourable Member: Where was that? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will not give the name of the telegraph office, 
because Sir Frank Noyce will probably take very serious steps, and I do 
not want to put that man to trouble. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, it is not much good making any 
‘Complaint to me unless the details are also given. 

Mr. A. H, Ghuznavi: Sir, it is a pleasure to go to a post office or a 
telegraph office in England. But take a telegraph office in Calcutta apart 
from Delhi. You will havp to wait for one hour before your message is 
taken. The man goes on talking about his daughter’s marriage, his son’s 
marriage and illness in the house. He does not even look at you, he 
simply tells you, *‘Wait. let me finish what I have to say about my 
daughter’s marriage and my son’s marriage”. (Laughter.) Sir, it is a 
pleasure on the other hand to go to a telegraph office in London, and why? 
^Because it is not a Government service there, but a commercial service. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Hear, hear, 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Even before I j?i*c»duce the money, the receipt 
Is ready and not one man is standing. I used to go to the St. James’s 
Street Post Office. What a clean post office it is there, and it is a pleasure 
to buy your postage there. Not even half a second are you detained. 
Here, on the other hand, you have multifarious arrangements about 
registered letters being accepted up to B o’clock, money orders being 
accepted up to 4 o’clock, with late fee up to five o’clock, and with addi¬ 
tional late fee up to six o’clock, and so on. They in England have the 
offices open for all these transactions from eight in the morning to eight 
at night, and there is no late fee: you can have your registered letters, 
\our money orders, your telegrams, and so on, done for you in the post 
offices; and, of csourse, the telegraph offices are open day and night, except¬ 
ing one holiday, that is Sunday. Here we have one delivery, thereby 
disturbing the peace of the rest of the day. No\^, I ask, how can a man 
remember all these difPerent hours for different kinds of postal business? 
Now, I, for instance, the other day wanted to send a very urgent letter 
'down to Calcutta, and here is an E. I. E. time-table where is mentioned a 
train, called the Calciitta-Delhi Mail. Now, the use of the word “mair’ 
there led me to think it carried mails. Now, on Sunday, that letter was 
completed, and I sent my man with a late fee and an extra late fee and 
the letter to be posted at the Delhi station at 11 o’clock at night, believing 
that this Calcutta-Delhi Mail would carry this letter. Now, I spent, apart 
from the late fee, about Es. 4-8-0 on petrol in order to carry the letter to 
the post office—and you know, Sir, how the petrol bill goes up vdth a car 
knocking about in New’* Delhi round and round al] these comers. The 
man came back at twelve saying that the mail is carried by a slow passen¬ 
ger tram from Delhi to Miighalsarai and that slow passenger train leaves 
here at half past ten. So, he was only half an hour late, and that train 
will catch the Punjab Mail at Mughalsarai. Now, what is the idea? 
Why do you call this the Calcutta-Delhi Mail? I always understood that 
a mail train carries letters and other mails. Then I thought, probably the 
best thing would be to send my letter bv the Air INfail and I thoucht the 
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Air Mail was going to Calcutta every day. Now, I sent my man to a. 
place called the ''Gol Post Office.’' Now, the man on duty there kept 
my man waiting . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Plonour- 
able Member might have sent his man to Calcutta, after spending all that 
money. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The difficulty is that the Calcutta-Delhi MaiL 
had left at half past eight in the morning. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: The telephone was open. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Then, Sir, there is one more point, and I bave 
done. 

Now, when the excise duty on sugar and the excise duty on match¬ 
making will be taken up, you will hear a lot from me. I will give a com¬ 
plete reply justifying these two excise duties,—the liiatcli-makuig and the 
sugar-making both! Sir, the excise duty on kerosene is, I understand, 
11 pies., and the import duty ou kerosene is 15 pies. The difference- 
betw^een eleven and lifleen pies is tour pies. I uudersta.nd that tiu'se four 
pics—if the tax is raised to lilteen pies—^will bring in a croro of rupees 
w'liicli the Gove.rmnent, liowever, arc making a present of to the Burma Oil 
Gempany. 

Sir, there is another thing 1 waul lo bring to your notice. You have 
directed us to sit here the wdiole night In order to tinisli tho Piuance Jiill. 
Sir, you will remember that you wdshccl to give us at least four days to 
finish the third reading of the Finance Bill; and the lato Mr. Paiel—I 
remember in 1929—went on till the seventh day and he gave us seven 
days to discuss it. I realise, Mr. President, that this Bill has to go 
through tonight as the 31st is coming very soon, but what I want to point 
out is this. Surely the Treasury Benches knew iheir programinc of legis¬ 
lation. The Tariff Bill w'us introduced on the 22nd of Bccembcn* last and 
the Government knew that they w'cre Indnging up ilmt coTnf)r(‘henHivo Bill 
on the 22nd January again. The Bill, which was introduced only on the 
22nd of December, was a short Bill and a tGTn])orary Bill for two months 
only. Look at the time that has been wasted of this TTonsc^, see to the 
day-to-day debate with regard to that short Bill, and wdiat is ihe result!? 
We are again sitting with this comprehensive Bill which will cxmio before 
us. Who is to blame? Why do you force us to sit fn>in 9 okdock in 
the morning in the Select Committee and then from 11 o’clock in 
the Assembly, and then you force us to sit in tlic night. WIkui the 
Treasury Benches know that all these things cam\ot be finished, w’hy do- 
they keep the most importa-ut Bill for tlie final discussion at tlui latter 
part of the Session. I protest against this procedure. It ivS not fair. We 
are not paid for sitting here foi^ such a long time. W(‘, gc'.t an allowance 
of Rs. 20 only, and we are made to sit in the Select Coinmitteo from 9 
to 11 A.M. and then from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the Assembly, and you have 
directed that the sitting of the Assembly should take place for the wliolo 
night. I hope and trust that in future we will not bo coiTiT^ellod to- work 
from 9 o’clock in the morning till midnight or even later. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, during the course of the debates on several 
Bills, an appeal has been addressed by several Honourable Members on 
the Treasurj’- Benches to this side of the House for responsive co-operation. 
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This side has been offering co-operation to the Government rather too^ 
lavishly. The Government, on the other hand, has not only refused to 
respond, but has consistently demanded what may be termed slavish co¬ 
operation. This side is always willing to offer cooperation to the Gov¬ 
ernment on equal terms, but never on terms of abject slavery to their* 
yiews. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettyi 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

The unpleasant incident of this evening. Sir, goes to show that the- 
Treasury Benches are bent upon having not only the satisfaction of carry¬ 
ing out everything in their own way in this House, but they are now 
developing a mentality which cannot tolerate any criticism and so the 
Government want to gag us. Under the catching phrase of balancing of 
the Budget, the Government want to get huge sums of money from 
the poor masses of India. The previous Government used to get huge 
sums from their subjects by sheer force of arms. Though the form has 
now changed, yet the substance remains the same. Sir, the position 
this that we have been reduced to this pass on account of the attitude 
of those gentlemen who are elected representatives of the people. If they 
have the least sense of respect for their electors, they would act here as 
the real representatives of the people who have sent them here. I do 
not want to use any uncharitable expression towards them, but I cannot 
help saying that they are the merp henchmen of the Government. On 
this important occasion, when the Government demand supplies from us, 
we have constitutional right to express the gnevances of our constituencies 
and of our country. 

First of all, I want to discuss a question, which is regarded as not ot 
any importance but which is a very important question, and that is the 
question of granting or refusing a passport for foreign countries. Sir, so 
far as I am aware, there is no legislative authority to the grant or refusal 
of a passport for the foreign countries. The necessity for issue of a pass¬ 
port is to extend recognition of the status of British subjects to the 
applicant who intends to go out to travel or for anv business or commer¬ 
cial purpose in a foreign country. Thus the getting of a passport is a 
right of the people. It is the inherent right of a British subject to get 
a passport. So long as he pays the taxes and retains the status of the 
British subject, he can claim the protection of the laws of the State. It 
is the duty of the Government to issue a passport when one is demanded. 
But, as a’matter of fact, the passports are refused on grounds ^which can¬ 
not stand examination. I want to brinsr to the notice of this House a 
recent case where I sent an application of a Sikh for the grant of a pass¬ 
port. It was refused bv the Punjab Government and the Honourable the 
Home Member of the Government of India sent me the following reply: 

“I have received yotir letter of the 9th Marrh, 1934. forwarding an application 
from Mt’ Amar Sinsrh for a pas-^nort to Janan. The onestion is one for the decision 
of the Pnniab Government and T resrret that from the napers I have .<?een^^the rase 
is not one in which I can possiblv make anv recommendation in his favour.” 

The whole letter is Greek to me. I really cannot imderstand why a pass¬ 
port should be refused by the Punjab Government, and why the Govern¬ 
ment of India should not exercise their power by asking the Punjab'- 
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Government to do their duty in the matter. As 1 submitted before the 
House, the getting of a passport is an inherent right of the Biitish subject. 
-He pays the taxes for the protection which he expects to get from the 
Government of India. He expects the same protection when he goes out 
to a foreign country. Even if he were the worst criminal, even if he were 
the woi-st political suspect, he has a right to go out of the country so long 
as he is not accused of any oUence and remains a free man in the countiy. 
Government probably overlook the provision in the Penal Code which 
confers juriodiction over the acts of British subjects wherever they may 
be if they commit any acts which infringe the provisions of the penal laws 
of this country. In the face of these provisions, I do not see any justifica¬ 
tion for refusing a passport. But the case I have just cited is a hard one. 
I could not possibly find what objection the Go-vernmenl could have had in 
granting a passport to a person who was going to Japan to push tlio Irado 
interests of India. A special commodity consumed in Japan was arranged 
to bo exported from India and introduced into Japan by tliis gcaiileninn 
who applied for a passport, but was refused. Not only (hat, th^v purpose 
•was commercial but the eniploy(‘r of this ap])Iicant for pass]K)rt is a 
gentleman of very high status and approved loyalty to tlui British. TTo 
j's Baja Daya Kishen Knul. 1 do not understand th(. reasons vdiirdi lod 
to the refusal of the passport. Tie was no doubt once convicted of an 
offence of political nature, and there may be jiolice reports against him on 
account of hir ])olitic*nl activities, but these arc not grounds for rcd'usiug 
a passport to him. But this is not the only case of its kind. I liave 
applied for passports for several other individuals, and oiu' of ilaun was 
Sardar Mnngal Singh, B.A., a respected member of the Sikh <iOinmimity* 
But the passport was refused. I, therefore, submit that it is high time 
that a strong protest be made in this TTouse against the manner in which 
the power of issuing passports is used. Will the Govc'rmnont maintain 
'the position that India is a cage from which nobody sliould es(*ap(‘? Or, 
is it the reason that Japan or any other country is th(v bre(*clii\g ground 
for political discontent and that no person should be nllowcnl (o enter 
that land lost he may prove a dangerous criminal? T do not think (here 
is any such feeling here at all. I do not think why the pnsspori. should 
bo reiused so lighlhcurledly without nny reason or juslifioation. 

The next point with regard to the Finance Bill is th<‘ (piesiion of 
expressing another grievance of my community. At this tinu^ probably 
the EToiise does not know that the whole Sikh community is agiinied ov('r 
the question of the coming reforms. Not only on the merits of th(‘ 
various proposals that are engaging the attention of tlu' Buni Sdi'ci 
Committee in England is the Sikh mind agitated, but the (pieHtion of 
Communal Award is also agitating very strongly the Sikh communi1\ in 
the Punjab. Those of us who have been reading the TU‘vvsp{if)(‘rH know 
that recently a Conference has been held in Lahore fmd xovy sirong 
speeches are said to have been made against the Communal \wavcl. 
Again, T wnll, in response to the demand W co-operation which ilu' (lov'^n- 
ment make upon us, sound a note of warning to the Oovc'rntncud of ilu* 
dangers of this step they arc taking if they are pushing hjrwnrcl (lu‘ 
Reforms on the basis of the Communal Award. Bis Maj(‘Hly’s (lo\t‘rn- 
ment issued that Award on the pretext that the communities whom (lu^ 
Reforms are likely to affect did not come to any mutual agrcnurumti hedwanm 
'^^wuselj.v^. This reasoning does not convince anybody. As a mat/ier of 
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Sact, if His Majesty's Governmenti were honest in their effort to bring 
•about a solution of the communal trouble in India, this was the greatest 
blunder, a Himalayan blunder, that His Majesty's Government could 
commit in making any Award at all. As a matter of fact, if honesty 
were behind this decision, His Majesty's Government should have set 
their face gainst it and should have made it clear to the communities 
c-soncemed that so long as there was a mutually agreed formula between 
the various communities, the Lucknow Pact, on which the present Consti¬ 
tution is being worked, and to which the Hindus and Muslims and others 
were parties, would hold the ground. My submission is that His ]\Iajesty’s 
Government should have taken their stand on that formula and should 
have told all the contending parties that they tvoiild not interfere. 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi: But the conditions have changed. When that 
formula was accepted, there was the official block and the nominated block 
and all these will disappear under the new Eeforms. 

Sazdar Sant Singh: I am very glad that my Honourable friend has come 
-forward as an advocate of His Majesty’s Government’s decision, and I 
•take his word that the conditions have changed. Quite so, the condi¬ 
tions may have changed, this argument may be correct, but still the 
point remains that it is the primaiy duty and the primary object and 
concern of the commuuitie.^ themselves to settle the communal question 
among themselves. It is the principal concern of the contending parties 
to arrive at a mutual agreement. If they failed to do so, it is not the 
business of His Majesty’s Government to decide it for them. His Majesty’s 
Government must maintain the status quo. If the conditions and 
circumstances have changed, then it is for the communities themselves to 
take note of the changed circumstances and to come to a decision. Where 
one party, on account of cei^in encouragement from a third party, 
refuses to come to a settlement, the best position of the Government as 
•an arbitrator or as an impartial judge would be to maintain the status 
iquo till that is altered by mutual agreement. This proposition is sound 
in principle and sound in conception and very sound in practice. I still 
maintain my ground that His Majesty’s Government has made the greatest 
blunder by announcing that Communal Award. At this time, when still 
the question is before the Joint Select Committee, I want to raise my 
voice of warning to the British Government and to the Government of 
India that if any Reforms are based upon this Communal Award, the 
Government shall be responsible for the state of affairs that will result in 
the Punjab. This is not a language of thi*eat, this is the language of truth, 
this is the language of sincere conviction. The consequences, as I narrate 
them, are likely to happen if the Communal Award is not changed. I 
understand and appreciate the difficulties of the Joint Select Committee 
wherein, if my information is correct, and I speak subject to correction, 
^'herein the Muslim Members of the Joint Select Committee threatened 
to stage a walk out from the Joint Select Committee if the question of 
Communal Award was brought under discussion. I know thai> in the 
face of such difficulties the Sikhs have a very feeble voice in this House 
:and I know that the Sikhs can never claim a majority in any Legislature, 
and if the question is to depend upon vote, I know we will fail miserably. 
But this is not a question of votes at all, it is & question of the com¬ 
munity and I tell you that the Sikh community is strong enough to tight 
its battle in the Punjab. 
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Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar; I challenge you, we are ready 
to fight, and work according to this Communal Award. 

Sardax Sant Singh: We have fought you before, and we will fight you 
again and crush you again. It is not a question of my fight¬ 
ing with you, but it is the concern of the Government that 

have to remain in power. If the Government still want to settle the 
matter amicably, the settlement can come. But if the Government want 
to see us fight the Government will have that pleasure in the matter. 
However, I come to another aspect of the Communal Award. T under¬ 
stand that in the Councils of the Government of India certain serious 
misrepresentations are being made by interested parties to the effect that 
rlie Sikhs are not as serious in the matter of the Communal Award as 
they appear to be on the public platforms. I know that certain objec¬ 
tionable language has been used in the Cabinet of the Government of 
India about the capacity of the Sikhs and the intellect of the Sikhs in 

general. Well, I do not want to use that expression, but 1 warn the 

Government of India against listening to such a language whicli misleads 
and brings nobody any good. This is the same sort- of language as w'as 
used at the time when the first Sikh War was fought in 1818. If I liave 
had time, I would have read from the history of the Sjkiis by Mr, 
Cunningham. The book is with me now, wlierdn ihe {Uitlior staic‘s that 
before the Chilliaiuvala battle, tlie Gov(‘niors and tlu' Agents of the 
Governor General used to use a vory dis])araging language* about th(^ bnivory 
of the Sikhs and about their capacity to fight and about their imur 
quarrels and disputes. But after the battle all that had to 1)(‘ modifiecL 
Mr, Cunningham states that the whole mentality of the Hritisli (»ovt‘ni- 
ment underwent a change after that battle. Similar will he* the condi¬ 
tions later on. You may be laughing in your sleeves whem you find that 
the Sikh leaders are fighting among themselves in the Punjab. Y(^s, Sir, 
at this time they are fighting, hut do you know oti vvhnt ])oint's they 
are fighting? Each party accuses the other of the lack of sulficient 
enthusiasm in the matter of setting aside the (k')inmimal Awar<l, ’’JHu'y 
are not fighting on any other issues. They arc fighting, ont* j)arty 

accuses the other of apathy and inactivity in fighting this ('ominuual 
Award. So you can judge the nature of the fight that, is Ix^ing c*.arried 
on. The Communal Award is going to create the greatest trouhh' m the 
Punjab and in duty bound I bring it to the notice of Goverruru^ni. to iu‘iko 
whatever steps they think necessary in the matter of modifying it. so far 
as the Punjab is concerned. 

The next point which I want to discuss in this connt‘*etion is atti¬ 
tude of Government in under-mining the respect for the law in t'lu‘. country. 
It will probably sound a surprising declaration that Govornnuxit should 
he accused of undermining respect for the law in tlu». country. Ihdbre 
this, such charges were made against the Congr(‘.ss which is rt^sponsihlc 
for the Civil Disobedience Movement and which moveirunit had n^sulied 
in undermining respect for the law. No doubt Ihis clmrge against, t.hc 
Congress is true if we look at it from one point of vicuv. Hut Govern¬ 
ment should be the last body to undermine respect for tlu^ law% tliat law 
which is passed with their consent, by their votes and under the (k)rmii- 
tution given by them. I will illustrate my position by one example only 
and that is this. The cases have happened,—and I do not want to (piote 
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iliose cases,—^but cases itave happened where people have been acquitted 

Courts of Justice after a regular trial. But as soon as thev were 
acquitted, even by the High Court, a notice restraining their movements 
is served upon them even on the jail gate. Is that the respect which 
you pay to the judgment of the High Courts established by yourselves, 
of the Courts which, if they are partial at all are partial to the exeeu- 
dve and not to the people?' 

Mr. S* 0. Hitia: I thought this was confined only to Bengal. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Xo, it is not-confined to Bengal only, but extends 
to other Provinces, and more to the Punjab than anywhere else. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed by this Legislature and assur¬ 
ances were held out that it would be applied very judiciously, being a 
very extraordinary power arming the executive vith the greatest powers 
which a Legislature can arm the executive with. How is it that after a 
person has been tried and the executive has placed all the evidence in its 
possession before a Judge to examine it, who, after sifting the whole of 
the evidence finds him not guilty, he is served \nth a notice of restraint 
and his movements are restricted? I do not understand how any fair- 
minded gentleman, to whatever nationality or community he may belong, 
'an defend this aciSon of the executive authority. My faiend, Mr. Mitra, 
reminds me that this was the ease with Bengal only. But it is not 
confined only to Bengal. I refer to another point now. It was a painful 
surprise for me to discover that a shrewd and intellectual lawyer like the 
Honourable the Home Member should have laid dovTi some sweeping 
propositions in his statement made the other day. 

An Honourable Member: He is not a lawyer. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Yes, he is a lawyer and a very good lawyer. But 
I cannot allow this opportunity to pass vrithout challenging some of the 
propositions laid down by him' in this statement. This is what he said: 

*T would remind the House that the troops in this couatry are raaintained not 
only for the purpose of defence against external enemies but for the purpose of 
giving aid to the civil power in internal emergencies.” 

Rao Bahadur S. B* Pandit (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
What is wrong there? 

Sardar Sant Singh: My Honourable friend, Eao Bahadur Pandit, asks 
me what is wrong with that. I am going to show what is wrong with it. 
This statement lays down wrons: principles as to the use of troops in aid 
>f the civil power* In no civilised administration is it the function of the 
troops to aid the civil power in internal emergencies. 

An Honourable Member: Question! 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Honourable Member who questions this is not 
^ lawyer, and so I will ignore him. The position of the troops or the 
army in any civilised administration is assigned a definite place. The 
foremost duty of the army is firstly to defend the country against external 
attacks, and, secondly, to maintain internal tranquillity. We are not con¬ 
cerned now with external aggression. We are concerned with maintaining 
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the internal tranquillity in the country. Now, two sorts of forces are 
to be found in the country, namely, one which always aids the civil 
power and that is the police force and the other is the troojjs. Ordinarily 
the civil power requires the help of the police in niainiaining law and 
order in the country. That is perfectly justifiable and can be no 

exception to that statement. But troops are only called out. wiicn there 
is internal disturbance which cannot be put down by tlui aid of the 
ijolice and there the civil power has to abdicate its functions and hand 
its administration over to the military. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, though I am not a lawyer, I 

cannot possibly accept timt as a fair description or , anything approaching 
the facts. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I wish my Hunuurublo friend had'heard me a little 
more and probably i should have been able to convince him of the position 
which 1 take; and if ho is not convinced after that, L would tlieu quote 
certain authorities from jurists in order to convince hini that the position 
I am taking up is absolutely correct in law. Ihrst, let me state my 
proposition luliy and completely. The first point 1 tried to make clear 
was that the troops are only called in where the civil power is unable to 
carry on the administration and is practically on tlui verge of abdicating 
their functions in favour of the military. This may happen in two ways. 
One is a toiupornry way, when a riot or a diaturbanci^ takes place and 
the police force is iiisuliicieut to quoU that disturhaiicc. There will bo a 
temporary use of the army to quell the disturbance, dlie second is a more 
widcspi-ead disturbance of the peace whicdi wo cull a robc^llioa or revolu* 
tion. There the civil power passes its functions ontirifiy to the military 
authority, and wo call that a doclunition of martial law. 1 understand 
that the case of Bengal does not full in the second category, but it falls 
in the first category. The power of the troops iii quelling the disturbance 
is limited to tlio emergency for which they have ()emi <‘-alle(| out. Now, 
in the case of riots, the (‘-TruTgeiu'y bists ns long as the unlawful ussmnbly 
is not dispeu’sod. But if the unlawful aBseinbly has been (lisptU‘Hi*d and 
reasonable order’ lias bt‘en restored, at once tlu*. tr{) 0 [)s are withdrawn and 
the police and Uui (dvil power assunu* charge of the situation. P>ut what 
has lui])pencd in Hcine;ar.^ hVoin Bectmibcr, 1932, up till now, troops 
have been niainta.ined. Arc w'e to understand ihnt the st-ahH of cniorgoncy 
that is prevalent in Bengal is such that tlu^ civil power cannot ])Ut it <lown? 
If they maintain that ])ositi(m, tluui [ would ask, why is Uus civil power 
functioning there at all? I am talking only of general pvincupU's: t am 
not helping the terrorists at all. I am illustrating this principlt^ only for 
this purpose that if you hold tliat the civij pow<ir is functioning along with 
the presence of the troops, may T ask, what is the fum^tion of the troops? 
If thoir functions are ilie same as the poli<‘.o finudiions, tluui do you 
maintain that the powers of investigation, search and arrest have been 
passed on to the troops or they are still in the poli(»e tlien^? If t1u‘y are 
vested in the police, tlien the troops have no business to he there. ‘That 
is the legal position. But if tlu'. troo])a are sent to make searches and 
arrest people, then T will a*Rk him, <*.an lie point ont anv provision in any 
civilised country which is govomod by any svsi.om of jurisi)nid(mc*o, whoi.lier 
troops have over been given such a power? T do not want 1o go into ihe 
truth or otherwise of the allegations made in this Tlouse: T havo no 
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knowledge of them. But I lay down this proposition solely from the 
lavt-yer s point of view. I say and maintain that the troops are being 
employed in oider to terrorise people into submission, and are not there 
to aid the civil power in an emergency. As a matter of fact, there i» 
no such emergency as needs the aid of troops. If it is Otherwise, why not 
honestly declare a state of martial law in Bengal*.^ But you are aware that 
martial law^ has got its own limitations, and those limitations are those 
of time. If martial latv is not to be declared, why not strengthen the 
civil powxr and restore to the police the power of investigation, arrest and 
search, and whatever powers are given under the ordinary law of the land. 
So this proposition is a very sweeping proposition which this House, I 
am afraid, cannot accept in its entirety. 

The second point which has been tried to be made out in that state¬ 
ment is the justification for detaining people without trial. The eases of 
persons who are detained without trial are sent to two Judges and are 
examined by them, and, after examination, certain recommendations are 
made to the executive and the executive acts upon those recommendations. 
This is how' 1 understand that sentence. May I ask a few* questions about 
this? First of all, how many cases have so far been referred to these 
Judges? In how many cases their recommendation w’ent against tibe 
executive authorities and with what result? The figures should be inter¬ 
esting. But apart from this, there is the more serious objection to this 
system, and that is that without giving the accused an opportunity to 
cross-examine the witnesses whose testimony is to be used to their prejudice 
—such testimony has no value in law. Bfearsay evidence is scrupulously 
excluded by all jurists. This evidence taken behind the back of the per¬ 
son is of H very tainted character and is such that no Judge, however 
capable, however eminent, is able to form an opinion on the evidence, 
and, more so, 'when it has been recorded by an interested person, interested 
in collecting material against the man, who has not had an opportunity 
of testing It by cross examination. So, if it is an emergency case, you are 
welcome to use all your power; but alw’ays remember that this should be 
for a limited time' and for a limited purpose. In case of Bengal, the time 
taken has been too long: These measures have not succeeded so far, 
and so the Government must revise their plans. They must find out some 
other remed\ for this disease. In this connection, T W’ant to point out a 
historical fact which is probably forgotten by the Government of India, 
hut which I cannot forget at all, because I was a victim of that myself, 
and that is the declaration of martaa] law in the Punjab and subsequent 
appointment and report of the Hunter Committee. That Committee went 
into the circumstances of the rhstnrbances of 1919. examined Trifr»occe«i 
who were the actors in the JaUianwalla Bagh and perpetrators of 
atrocities in the Puniab in the name of law and order. Their renort should 
not be forgrotten. The Government should understand this, that 
findinp-s of that Committee forcefully condemned the Dyer mentality which 
wanted to create a moral and not to put down the disturbance *ov 

which the tioops were sent for. Therefore, if that means failed in thSI 
T^uniab, where the disturbances were more widespread than probably it a 
in Bengal, T would remind the Government of India that this Dj&t 
mentality can neither be tolerated bv the people of this country nor should 
they be n party to such a mentality in their subordinates. The main 
argument for the continuance of this policy has been furnished by the 
Honourable the Home Member in his speech and his justification was, 
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as stated by him, that leniency had failed, anmostics had failed and 
smoother measures had not succeeded with the terrorists and they have, 
therefore, been compelled to use these measures. Tins inay bo correct, 
and probably this 'is correct. I can appreciate the difficulties of the Qqy- 
ernment in this matter; but the question is wliothor the soveror measures 
which am now being employed can succeed. The verdict of histoiry ii 
against it. head the old history from time iimnoinorial: history records 
the clear verdict that one kind of terrorism has not boon able to put 
down the oilier kind of tc‘rrorism. Such use of brutal force has never 
succeeded. In this connection I will quote from a chapter of the history 
of the Sildis in the Punjab. Parukh Siyar wnntod to oxtirfiaie the whole 
of* the Sikli community in the Ptmjab. He actually set a price on each 
Sikh head, and, after some time, he boasted that no Sikh luid hc'on hdt in 
the Mughal Empire. At that time, GO Sikhs came .... 

An Honourable Member: Whore is this written? 

Sardar Sant Singh: CJome to the Library and I will show you the books. 
Sixty Sildis came out and told liim “No, the Sikhs have not bem exter¬ 
minated: here wc arc, willing to sulTcr the penalty of. your laws*’. They 
were, of ('ourse, put to death. After some tiino, he again ordered a soaren 
to be made for Sikhs and declared again that they had boon exterminated. 
Again the Sikhs came out and suffered martyrdom. Now, wo find that 
the Mughal Empire has gone, while the Sikhs have survived in the Pro¬ 
vince of the Punjab. Tlio verdict of hisi.ory is, thoudon^ (dear. I will, 
therefore, toll the Government that for some time tlu'se nu^asures may 
•succeed, but not for all time, and T hope that thc^ novornmc.nt will take 
the necessary stops to put an end to this state of affairs in the country. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West (kiast and Nilgiris: Mulianunadan): 
Sir, this is perhaps the last Budget of ours in this Asstunbly, ln‘e:uiHt‘,' I 
understand that fresh elections to this AsBonibly ar(‘ likcvly io takc^. place 
some time about the end of this y(uir. This is also ptu’haps tin*, hist thru 
when we see the Honourable Sir CU'orge HidmsiiT amidst ns lo dismiss 
financial matters. Sir, it has been my great privih'gc*. io sit in (his House 
and watcdi the discussion and his specuduis on financn'al mailers wilh gnan 
attention and profit .... 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (’licily 
resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, 1 Imve all tlio ailmiratiou for tlit! itiuHtorly way and I'or ilin nloa 
expORition with whinh the Ifonourahlo Sir WnhiiHh'r nlway 

ox['Oimdod liis ease. It is realily a Rad event tliut we. may have to Io'h 
1dm very soon, but ho will carry with l\in\ our great admiration air 
gr.atitudc to him. 

Sir._ this year tlio Budget has been 'tlio occasion of ereathig t>fovine.i! 
jealousies. Wo ftnd that for the. last few ye.ars the (iovenmie.nt .d liitli 
have been treating the Madras Prosideney witli stoji-iiiotherlv nlTeelioi 
Sir, 1 coino from a far off land which is shut out from the resi, .if Indi 
by tlio western ghats, and tlie. voice fnun tiinli hmd is not hoard li\ man; 

In recent years, the (iovernment of India have been siMTilieing tlie Mmiri 
Presidency for the sake of vociferous enpitalist Bombay and for ihe ret 
•of India._ We have been very often nalcod to jiay bigli' prices for the pn 
teetion given to the produce of other parts of India. We, have bet'n tmlu 
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to pay foi wheat protection; we have been asked to pay tor sugar pro¬ 
tection; we have been asked to protect the salt industry; we have been 
asked to pay for the protection of steel industry; we have been asked^ to 
pay for the textile industry. But when it came to a question of protection 
for us, I mean for the tanneries, the Government of India have treated 
us with scant courtesy ..... 

An Honourable Member: They are going to destroy the industry. 


Mr. Uppi Sabeb Bahadur: And the Government seem to propose to 
take the last step to destroy this industry, an industry wrhieh stood by 
them w'hen they w'ere in great peril. Secondly, Sir, the one industry of 
that part of the country from wrhere 1 come which requires protection 
is the coeoanut industry. The total number of people wjho arc engaged 
in the coeoanut industry’ number about a crore including ^ Cochin and 
Travancore. Sir, in order to give protection to the textile industry, 
Guvemment have sacrificed us. When we look into the statistics to see 
what the Government of India have done for us, we find at once hovr far 
they have helped us or rather how' far they have sacrificed us for the sake 
of the textile industry of Bombay, and, in order to encourage Ceylon to 
buy' the cotton produce of Bombay, they have taken away the httle 

toction that the coeoanut industry enjoyed some years ago. Sir, L we look 

into the statistics of the coeoanut industry for the last 
wo find that the Government of India have been sacrifici^ 
altar of Cevlon. In 1923, the tarifi value of copra 'vas Es 23.^ 
it w^na reduced to Bs. 17, in 1931, it came down to Es 16, m n 

came down to Es. ll-S-O, in 1933, it came dowm to Bs. ten and, in 19d4, 
it has come dowm to Bs nine. Then, with regard to ^ 

1929, the price was Es. 30, in 1930, it was Es. ^6, m 1931. it was 

Es. 21-8-0, in 1932, it came dovrn to Es. 16, and in 19B3 it came d ^ 
to Es 15-8-0, that is to say, the prices have almost come dowm by ou 
per cent, mat has been the result? The result has been 
imports of foreign copra and cocoanuts into India. The following are the 
figures relating to the imports of copra from foreign eountnes: 


Iti 1930 
In 1931 
In 1932 
In 1933 

Then coming to coeoanut oil— 

In 1930 
In 1931 
In 1932 
In 1933 
In 1934 

Again, number of cocoanufeslmported were— 
In 1930 

In 1931 . 

In 1932 . 

In 1933 


CJwta. 

1,361 

22,000 

292,508 

486,000 

Cwts. 

73.759 
188,94: 
511,252 
358,000 

77.759 

Cwts. 

19,000 

47,459 

6,912,416 

3,700,000 
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This has almost destroyed the eocoaiiut producer. This industry is tlie 
chief mainstay of the ])eople of Malabar. 

Now, Sir, I will inake a special plea. You know, yii\ that I represent 
a coimiinnity which is much maligned, 1 represent the Moplahs 
of Malabar. It lias been said occasionally trom responsible 
(juartei’s that outbreaks in Malabar were due to want of educaiion among 
the Moplahs who were held responsible for the Mailabar robollion that took 
place in 1021 Th«-' reason for such occasional ontbiirsts on the pari^ of 

the Moplahs is that the Moplahs arc lacking in education. Economic 
distress t-oo has added to increase the trouble. But, rcc(‘nily, within the 
last ten years, aifter the rebellion, they are taking to- odiusation, 'riun’o 
are a nuniber of graduates. But neither the Oovemmtnt of India nor the 
Local (aovermneut are helping them. It is not so mucli as a. communal 
claim as an affair of an all-India importance that I ask iiiat they Tuust 
be brought into line with all other commimii.i(^s, by encouraging them 
to take to ediuadion. I a])])eul to the novernment to (uicouragt^ education 
among tlieni by taking sonu‘ of these peo])le in the se.vvi(*es. I hope that 
m-/ appeal will not go unheard, ns this is a matter of uJl-India ittiijort- 
aiice. kiir, in the interests, of Malabar n.n<l in ilie intiU'esis (vf Madras, 
and in the interest of India, I appeal to the (Government to take*, sona^ of 
those })(:ople in the services and encourage edu(‘.ation among the Moplahs. 

Some Honourable Members: Lei the question be now* put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuklnun (Madty): If is 
a general desire for closure, the Chair has no objection, and it would lika* 
to know what the general desire is. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: 1 suggest at this very late hour, (^specially after 
the speeches that we have been making for th(‘ wlioU* of thi‘ wt*elf, fhut 
Honourable Meinb(irs, the three of them wdio stood up, wiill iiuki' only five 
minutes each to drive home their arguments, hecause nobody wanfs to 
sit from 10 o’clock in the morning till the cock crows. If the Honourable 
gentlemen are willing to speak only for ten minutes, wc‘ would no( like 
lo use our privilege of closure. Otherwdsc w^e w^ould insist on apf)lying for 
closure. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Might I just say that tlie Honourabh^ gimihannn 
liad been away from the House and he did not hear tlu' spee(*hr,s Ihat 
had been delivered in his absence? And it will b(‘ unfair (o ns uol- to 
iiave a chance of reply. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Rhannmkham (Hietiy): Thv Chmr 
must make it perfectly plain that if closure is a])pli(‘(l for and pin-sistcd 
in, the Chair is bound to accept the closure, and this must b(‘ made p(‘r- 
fectly plain at this stage, 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Having Jigrecd to a iiight> St‘ssion, w(' do not 
want to exercise the prerogative of the majority, tin* very Icgitimaii* pre¬ 
rogative of what is known as parliamentarv gag, but we (‘xpo<d the Ihrt'c 
Members who stood up to just contrd thonis(‘lvcs and speak for live 
minutes or seven minutes, so that w^e might hear the Finanee Mtutdxu' and 
conclude this debate. 
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JSIaulvi &a;^d Mnrtuja Saheb Baiiadtir (South Madras: Muhammadan): 

e me associate myself in thanking niy Honourable friend, the Finance 
' haying come forward readily to render financial Iieln to our 

imiortunate brethren of Bihar. The House knot's perfectly well how 
piomptly he deputed his Secretary, the Honourable Sir Alan Parsons, to 
omar to see things for himself and hold discussions with the Local 
bovemment there and come to conclusions as to what their needs were. 

An Hononrsble Member: Why not a Per‘=iian couplet to start with; 

Manlvi Sayyid Murtnza Saheb Bahadur: Sir, the House wdi be at one 

with me when I say that he would have financed the Government of 
Bihar more liberally if the financial position of the Government of India 
had permitted him to do so. If he had simply put forth his genuine 
endeavours in curtailing the military expenditure of the Government of 
India, he would have endeared himself to Indians and would not have been 
put to the necessity of going in for new taxation. Our Xortli-West 
Frontier colleague interrupted me just now as to how it was that I did not 
begin my speech with a Persian couplet. To him I will recite this couplet: 

^*Iiaiyyat chit Be^qasto Sultan daraqt. 

Daraqt al hirather ze Beeqast Saqt.^* 

It means, the king may be compared to a tree and his subjects to 
the roots of that tree. The stability and strength of the tree rests with 
the roots thereof. 

Major Nawab Alimad Nawaa Kban: Internal secuilty of India by 
troops—^that is the meaning of your couplet. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sabeb Bahadur: The Naivab Major, I am sorry 
to say, does not know its meaning. This is the advice given to all rulers, 
porticularly to those of Persia, as to how they ‘=;hould run their adminis¬ 
tration, as to how they should mould their conduct towards the ruled. In 
this connection I have to say that this advice lias been given not only by 
that practical philosopher of Persia, but also by the ex-Governors of 
Bombay and Bihar and Orissa and also by His Excellency the 
ex-Viceroy. What they have said is, that unless this Government enlist 
the co-operation and goodwill of Indians, there is no salvation for the 
Government of India and even for the British Empire as a whole. Sir, 
you know I was the first Muslim elected Member of the Madras Legislative 
bountdl under the Minto-Moriey Reforms. For some years I was a no- 
changer, and I had no idea of getting into the Council or the Assembly. 
How a change was brought about in me may not astonish the House. 
When our late lamented C. B. Das visited Madras to consolidate the 
Swaraj Party and delivered his first memorable speech in iladras, I had 
the honour of presiding over that meeting—^it was then that I w^as won 
over to the Swaraj Party, and I have been here for the last 11 years. 
I have seen many vicissitudes in life, I have experienced the ups and 
downs thereof, and so I am in a position to give this piece of advice to 
.the rulers that unless they enlist the co-operation and goodvdll of the 
ruled, they cannot run the administration with the help of repressive 
measures and Ordinances. 

Sir, you might have heard that one imfortunate fellow, 'Mr. Obeidulla 
Khan 'by name, is the worthy nephew' of that renowmed Khan Abdul 
Ghafiar'Ehan, to whom the Government should feel indebted. He is the 
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one who moulded the conduct of these young Pathans. ISir, you have 
visited the North-West frontier Province as 1 have done. You know what 
kind of zeal and fervour these young men have, it is Khan Abdul Ohaifar 
Khan that gave them such a training that they might not be led away 
from the creed of non-violence under any circumstances, under any provo¬ 
cation. You know how they behaved wKen they w'ere trampled down by 
az’moured buses. Even then they did not raise their voice. One of the 
flowers of that family, the nephew of Khan Abdul Ghalfar Khan and the 
son of Er. Khan, has been on liungcr strike for the last 56 days. We waited 
in deputation on the Home Member. Many of us saw him individually. 
The unfortunate mother of Obeidulla Khan and his unfortunate Drother 
have addi*essed telegrams after telegrams to the Non-Oxhcial Members and 
also to the Olhcial Members, even the Viceroy w^as addressed by so many 
ladies and gentlemen, and, lastly, by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
What is the reply—“Oh, w'c cannot interfere in this matter. Jt rests with 
the Grovernment of the North-West Erontier Province”. The same reply 
was given to us by the Home Member also. Now, the House should 
decide—^had it been the case of some ordinary Anglo-indiun with no status 
in life, would they have meted out the same treatment to him as liiey 
have done in the case of Obeidulla Khan? 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sabeb Bahadur: Certainly not. As an Indian, 
you ought to have realised our position. Government do not generally care 
for the lives of Indians as they do in the case of Anglo-Indians or Europeans 
This is how the roots of the tree are being cut off, and how ill-feeling and 
disaffection are being created. Had this Obeidulla Khan, who is already 
suffering from tuberculosis, been released it would have produced a salu¬ 
brious effect in all non-co-operators. Sir, his last appeal to do away with 
communalism and take to nationalism deserves to bo acted ux) to by all 
communities in India. It is such a noble-minded gentlomau who is bciog 
treated like a felon and not like a political prisoner whose only fault is that 
he has not furnished security. 

I have now to say a few words about the forward policy of tJu^ (Jovorn- 
ment of India. Last year, you know bombs w'ere thrown ou the uutortunate 
and defenceless Pathans of the tribal area, and some agreement W'us come 
to between the Government of India and those tribes. Now, wo have receiv¬ 
ed an appeal and warning issued by the Haji Sahib of Turangzai, Most 
probably the Eoreign Secretary's attention has been drawn to it. Ho has 
appealed in Persian. I am sorry I have not the time to road it to the 
House and translate it into English. I will only give the sum and sub¬ 
stance of it. He says that some military police people arc encroaching upon 
their dominion on the plea of hunting purposes. He says that if s(uno of 
his people were to open fire on them, this will be taken as a pretext for 
pouncing upon them and undermining their liberty. Ho has warned the 
Government of India as also the North-West Erontier Province Government. 
1 do not know^ if the attention of our Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
also has been drawn to it. 

Mr, H. A. F, Metcalfe (Foreign .Secretary); My attention has been drawn 
to it and practically every statement made by the Haji of Turangzai is 
completely untrue. 
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Maulvi Sayyid Muriaza Salwb Baliadur: May I know if any invesfciga- 

tlou has been made after the receipt ut the representation made uy the Haji 
of Turangzai? 


Mr. H. A, P. Metcalfe: May i point out that the Haji of Xuraagzai 
has made no representation to Government. What he has done is to broad¬ 
cast among oui- tribes on the frontier a series of complete misstatements. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Baiiadiir: Am I to understand that the 
forward policy of the Government of India has been abandoned 1* If not, we, 
ail Indians, JtEindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and Parsis, condemn such 
a pohcy. The tribal area peopie are our neighbours. We have lost our 
freedom. They are enjoying it which the Government of India want to 
undermine. Tiiis kind of thing is quite detrimental not only to the interests 
of the Government of India, but also to those of the British Empire. 
Moreover, it is involving us unnecessarily in so much of expenditure. Crores 
and crores are being sw’aliowed by this forward policy. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: May 1 ask if the Honourable Member has ever 
considered the interests of those people who live in the administered 
districts? Is it his idea that they should not be protected? 

Maulvi Sayyid Muituza Saheb Bahadur: I shall be the last man not to 
recommend protection for those who are under the protection of the British 
Government, but my point is that, on the plea of giving protection to these 
persons, can you undermine the liberty of those who have been enjoying 
freedom, simply because they are not in a position to defend themselves 
effectively. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Liberty to raid and kidnap ? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murfcuza Saheb Bahadur: Liberty to manage their own 
affairs. 

Now, Sir, a word about the unfortunate residents of Baluchistan. The 
House may be aware that one Mir Abdul Aziz is undergoing imprisonment 
for three years, simply because he was the Secretary’ of the Conference 
which had pass^ a Eesolution to the effect that they should have the same 
reform as was being enjoyed by the rest of India'. 

Mr. BE. A. P. Metcalfe: On a point of order. Mr. Abdul Aziz is a State 
subject of the Ealat State and any punishment which has been awarded 
to him has been awarded by the Ksdat State. The Honourable xViember 
is tcuching on a matter wLich affects the internal administration of a 
State. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: I am sorry, Sir. I am dead 
against the jirga system. The jirgu system is being dictated by a third 
party. Justice is being administered in British Baluchistan with" the help 
of the nrga system and the same abominable system was obtaining in the 
North-West Frontier Province which has now got reforms. The House 
will remember that it w^as I w^ho moved the Resolution regarding the intro¬ 
duction of reforms into the North-West Frontier Province. Now, as has 
been pointed out by my Honourable friend Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, this 
subvention question of one crore of rupees is nothing. Had our Hindu 
brethren, who object, to this subvention, gone into the financial question 
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and seen as to how much was being S 2 )ent n 2 )on the North-West frontier 
Fiovinee before the introduction of tlie Beforms, 1 am sure they would 
have been satisfied that this one crore of ru 2 )ees was nothing. Then, Sir, 
1 want to know if Abdus jSainad Khan, who was the Chairnniu of the 
Iteceptioh Committee and wlio is now undergoing trial, has not b(M‘n f^er- 
initted even to produce evidence in his defentu'. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Sir, on a [)oint of order, as the case oi this 
gentleman is sab judicc is the Honourable Member entitled to discuss that 
on the floor of the House ? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur; This much only has been said, 
namely, is it a fact that he has not beeii allowed .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shannuikbain CluTiy): Ordtn-, order. 
In the-* case of any matter whicli is tiub jiulire, t]u‘ Honourabh^ Member 
should not refer to it at all. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Before concluding, I have to 
say one thing about my Province, Sir, out of fourteen High Court Judgi‘s, 
we have not had even a single High CJourt Judge in Madras wlio is a- Muslim. 
Sir, my esteemed friend and Leader, Sir Abdur Eahirn, who was our High 
Court Judge, retired, as you know in 1920. Ever since we have \nvn raising 
our voice and requesting the Government to give us al. least on(‘ Muslim 
High-Court Judge, so that the Islamic lawn's may be })roperly interpreted and 
administered in Madras. No doubt, when he was serviilg on tlic Pubru‘- 
Services Commission, one Mr. Paiz Tyabjee was ap])()intod to act lor Viim, 
but when there was a j^ermanent vacancy in 1920, ever since fourkuai yours 
have rolled by, not even a single Muslim has been made a Iligli (’ourt 
Judge. Though I know' that Madras is a major ib'ovince, yet I trust the 
Government of India, jiarticularly the Ijaw Member and the IIom(‘. Moml)or 
may interest themselves in this matter and see tliat out of fourtcMui at 
least one Muslim is appointed as a High Court Judge. 

Then, Sir, as regards the abolition of the ex])ort duty on bides, I have 
o say that it is an unredeeming feature of this Einanco Bill. Tlu^ tanning 
industry in Madras has been killed, and now if w'liat has a[)}ajartal in today’s 
papers about the abolition of export duty on skins bo true, if that scheme 
should come to pass, then the tanning industry will have to bid fcita^w’oll 
to and the tanners of Madras will have no other go but to close ail the 
five hundred tanneries in Madras. With these hwv words, 8ir, I r(‘sunui my 
seat. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now hv put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhunniukham Cbetty): Tlu‘ ((uesiion 
is: 


“That the question be now put.*^ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (Applause.) Sir, w'e have moved 
rather far from that atmosphere of post-prandial facetiousucss which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is so fond of talking about., We- have 
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covered a very large range of subjects, and I feel sure that there is no 
Member here who will not appreciate that this is not exactly an easy debate 
to reply to. . * 

I had thought, in the first place, that the most appropriate speech on 
which I might frame my own reply would be the speech made by my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, but my Honourable friend 
has been unable to bear the strain and the heat of the night and I, there¬ 
fore, must deal rather shortly with what he said. I had intended to answer 
his particular and specific question about the Capitation Award. He asked 
us verj' definitely to explain the position in that respect What I had 
vished to put to him was this, that our original claim was based on several 
grounds and that it was only on one ground that the Tribunal supported 
our claim. It was then left to His Majesty’s Government to assess the 
value of that ground. Mv Honourable friend asked whether we had put 
forward a claim that we did not consider to be just. Certainly we put for¬ 
ward no claim in vrhieh we did not believe. But, like other litigants, we 
do not alw^ays win on all our claims. The only question wm w'hether His 
Majesty’s Government’s assessment of the one ground on which we w’on 
was a fairly reasonable assessment or so unfair and unreasonable that we 
ought to protest against it. As to that, there was no doubt as to our 
decision and that has already been communicated to the House. 

Now, my Honourable friend dealt with another matter which has also 
been touched upon by other speakers, and, therefore, I will say something 
about it. He complained again that we had not a sufficiently constnictive 
economic policy and he complained that the conclusion of my own review 
on the subject of an economic policy had been one which was no better 
than *'w’ait and see”. Now% Sir, that is not a fair account of the position 
that I took up. I claimed and I still claim that there had been proceed¬ 
ing, and that there is proceeding, a very definite industrial development 
and that India in the last few years has made remarkable strides towards 
being more industrially self-supporting than before. At the same time I 
made it clear that India cannot expect, at least in my view, to achieve her 
maximum economic development and well-being merely by relying on her 
own industries and being entirely self-contained and self-supporting. I 
made it quite clear that India must have a substantial foreign trade; and 
although she has become more self-supporting, although, for example, as 
regards cement, matches and a large range of iron and steel products India 
is now entirely self-supporting, although she has enormously diminished her 
need for outside supplies in such articles as cotton piecegoods, cigarettes, 
tobacco, electric fittings and electrical appliances of all Idnds, of which I 
gave a list still she does need external trade in order to find a market for 
those products w^hich she is specially adapted to produce and on the produc¬ 
tion and sale of which so large a proportion of her people rely. I then 
dealt wdth the question of how we were to secure our markets for those 
goods and made certain suggestions and indicated to the House the lines 
on which we were working. I need not go over that ground again. I 
merely wish to emphasise the point that we have a constructive plan, that 
we are working on a constructive plan and that we can claim verv sub¬ 
stantial results from that plan. On the other hand, we cannot claim and 
we do not claim that we can from India regulate the world economic posi¬ 
tion. Now, Sir, if there had been time, I would have dealt much more 
fully with that, but I think that the House is weary and will no doubt 
wish, me to conclude as quickly as possible. 
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I wish to deal especially with the speech made by niy Horiourablo 
friend, Mr. Mody. Mr. Mody raised an issue of very great practical im¬ 
portance. He raised, in fact, two issues. He dealt with the growing com¬ 
petition of the Kathiawar ports from two points of view,—^fii'st, the threat 
to the financial stability of the port of Bombay and, secondly, the loss to 
the Government of India’s customs revenue; and, in dealing with the latter, 
he raised two questions—dangers to our revenue from smuggling and 
dangers to our revenue from the working of the agreements which we have 
with the various States. T would remind my Honourable friend that it 
was as regards his allegations under this last-mentioned head that I told 
him that he would have to make good what he had said and that we could 
not allow the matter to rest as he had left it. Now, as to all those matters 
which concern the effects on our customs revenue, I do not wisli to sa>' 
anything very detailed or full tonight. I wish to say no more tlifui tin's— 
that we are fully alive to the importance of the points w]nc‘.h my Honour¬ 
able friend has raised. Our attitude must be one, of course*., of trcaiiing 
all sides fairly, but we must also see that we ourselves are fairly treated. 
As regards the question of smuggling, active steps are now being taken and, 
so far as it is possible to minimise that danger, T hope that in a short time 
all that can be done wall have been done. But as to the. other issue—the 
financial position of the port of Bombay, I wish to say ibis. The Govem- 
ment of India recognise that the maintenivnee of the trade t\nd the financial 
stability of the port of Bombay is a matter of far more than local in'ipori.ancc* 
in which they have a very direct concern. The Government of Tndifi have 
assured the Government of Bombay that they will do all that is in their 
power to ensure to the port of Bombay conditions of fair and equal coTn])cti- 
tion with other ports and the ability to hold its place in such conditions. 
The Government of India propose to institute an early inquiry into the 
financial position of the port of Bombay in order to determine, wdial 
measures on their own part may be necessary. So, on thnt point at least 
I have been able to deal definitely wdth what has fallen from my Honour¬ 
able friend. 

Then, Sir, 1 should have liked to say something with reiV.rence to the 
speech made by my Honourable friend, Eaja Bahadur Krislmamuchariur, 
who leads the Centre Party. But he unfortunately is also not in lii,s place, 
and my remarks may fall rather flat. If he had been here, 1 would have given 
him the assurance for which he asked, tliough he was one who iipp^inuitly 
did not ask for very much. He said, he w^ould he contented with an 
assurance of sympathy. I could perhaps have offered him inort^ ihan that. 
He complained that I had not emphasised again in my latest HpecehoH 
the importance that w^e attach to all the agricultural iniicrcssts in this 
country. I could have assured him that there is no one of us, Mombe^rs 
of the Government, today who does not realise that it is tht* agj'i<*.ultura] 
interests which should have our primary consideration. (Applause.) 1 
could have explained to him that, of the various issues which he raised, 
there was not one which was not down on the agenda of the Conforen(*e 
which we intend to hold next w'eek with the represcntativ(‘s of thi*. Provin¬ 
cial Governments. We certainly ore fully alive to tiu*, urgeucy of the 
issues to which he referred, and w'e shall do our best in consultution whh 
the Provincial Govenimenta to find the best, method for (healing with thorn. 

^ Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr, B. Das,—and ho is still with us— 
raised one or two points on which I feel I ought just to say something. 
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My Honourable frienS, I think, said, “we want a better designed system 
of taxation”, or words to that eltect. 1 might go so far as to say that in 
a certain sense I agree with him. I think the time has come when the 
relative reliance we place on the various heads ot taxation should be 
pview'ed and I have ali-eady made it clear in my Budget spe^h that we 
intend to go over all the heads of customs revenue very earefylly. I 
Blink the time has come w'hen this is perhaps the n^ost important task 
in the field of the Binance ember’s responsibilities. My Honourable 
friend wished for some information as regards the administrative side in 
connection with the proposed new excise duties. That perhaps can be 
dealt with more fully when we come to discuss the Bills, but I can tell 
my Honourable Mend this—that the arrangements are all made for keeping 
a record of the issues of excisable articles made from factories as from the 
1st April. No payments will be due until the 1st of ]May, but on the 1st 

of May pa;yments will be due on issues made as from the 1st 

April, so that, if the measures are passed, eveiy'thing is in train for 
collecting the revenue. My Honourable friend raised another point as 
to the amount of stocks w’hich would be available and on which we should 
be unable to collect an excise, because they might have been 
issued from the factori^ before the 1st of April. That is an important 
practical point, and it is quite possible that as regards matches 
we may not collect the full amount of revenue which we have estimated 
in the course of next year. It is impossible really to say for how 
long the stock of matches, which will have already been issued 
aud in the hands of retailers before the 1st of April, will last. But the 

point that I want to make is that, whenever w'e had introduced an excise 

measure of this kind, we should have been up against a practical problem 
of that nature, and there is no reason to suppose that the stocks which 
will evade the imposition of the excise duty are at present larger than they 
would normally have been. 

Then, my Honourable friend asked some particular questions about 
the debt position of India. First of ail, he asked me whether there was 
-any unfunded debt which did not appear in our tables. I answered that 
question that our tables are quite complete and there is no hidden liability 
not there revealed. He commented on one particular feature which is 
important. He commented on the fact that since 1928 the margin shoun 
as uncovered debt had risen by something like 30 crores. It is, of course, 
almost impossible in such a table to explain all the factors which go to 
affect our debt position, but the one important factor which accounts for 
practically the whole of the increase of our uncovered debt is the result 
of our sales of silver. When we sell silver, silver which has stood in our 
ctirrency reserves at its full face value m rupees, we only, of course, get 
in return the bullion value, of the silver, and in order to maintain the 
iull margin against the currency notes issued, we have to create treasury 
bills to make up the gap. That process has created a debt which on the 
whole of our silver sales amounts to about 84 crores, and that accounts 
for practically the whole of the increase shown in our uncovered debt. I 
think those are all the special points with which I need deal. 

So as the general issues are concerned, I think I may say that the 
debate has shown that they have, in the sense I had hoped, proved non- 
controversial, for what I meant by that was that after a bitter controversy 
raised oh our proposals when we first introduced them in September. 1981, 
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I hoped that the House had come to accept the f^^ct that those proposals, 
were really necessary in order to meet . the needs of the situation and 
that apart from criticisms of detail Honourable Members had not got 
any alternative plan to suggest to us by which it would have been prac¬ 
tically possible to meet the needs of the situation. 

The greater part of the discussion this evening and tonight has ranged 
over a wide field of subjects and has hardly touched upon the special 
financial problems. The question of Bengal and the justice of our proix> 
sals for Bengal have been dealt with, and there, in ’that connection, I 
should like to say that my PTonourable friend, Mr. Raju, who si.artod by 
talking about the “milking of Madras“ went on to give us a series of 
figures which seemed to me to make out the most convincing case possible/ 
for giving seme special assistance to Bengal, and T was very glad to see 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, take up that point 
from those figures which had been quoted and elaborate and add force to 
it by other figures which he was able to present to the TTouse. I hope 
very much that in the sense used by my Honourable friend, the Loader 
of the Opposition, that particular part of our proposals may now be 
regarded as having been accepted by the House, and having passed out 
of the range of controversy. (Hear, hoar.) 

This, Sir, is the debate on the last Finance .Bill that I shall have 
to handle in India and, on such an occasion I should, if: the hour luul not 
been so late, have ventured to make a few particular rtirnarkH, 1 will 
only say one thing and that is this. A good many ITonourahh'. MeinberH 
who have spoken—I revert again to this question of a consi-ruciivt^ (cono- 
rnic plan—a good many Members who have spoken, I thitik, have fc,lt 
that the Government of India have not beeh very enterprising in their 
methods and they felt that they would have liked to Itavo seen a poptjlar 
Finance Minister dealing with the plan more in consonance^, with the poj)u- 
lar demand. Well, Sir, history has not yot passed its verdict on the right¬ 
ness or the wrongness of the various methods which have Ixani iriofl by 
liiany countries for dealing with the present situation, li still nnnains to 
be proved whether the bold experiments such as President lloosovolt has 
been trying in Amei'ica are right. It still remains to be proved whai. lb<^ 
ultimate reactions of plans of that kind may be. Wo have followed less., 
ambitious plans, but yet plans that have been, just curofully thought 
out. We have been influenced, and let us be quite clear about that, we 
have been influenced very much by British methods, but let us also be 
deal that we have not been influenced by British motives. I wish to 
make ihat very clear, for there was only one point in the whole of the 
speech made by my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, 
which ^ave me a qertain amount of pain, and that was when he suggested 
that we here are! still under the influence of British Tnotives. Well, Sir, 
there is no Member of this Government who ever looks at any question 
except from the point of view of what is right for India (Applause), and 
there^ is not one of us here who would consent to continue a policy which 
was influenced by other motives. There may sometimes be differences of 
opimc^, there may b.e choices of courses which may be taken and there 
may be one course which would be more popular and more easy to take, 
but, when the balance is even, then sometimes one has to choose the 
course which is the harder one and the less popular, if it appears - on 
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aennitely staked our faith on British methods. Wefi, Sir, I believe that 
ritisJi methods may in the long run prove the best. We have kept our 
position sound, and I venture to think that when the Indians of the future 
look back On the history of these years, they will not be so critical as 
many are today of us who have adhered to a difficult course and some¬ 
times an unpopular course, but a course which has at all times been guided 

by a desire to follow right principles and to avoid quack remedies.- 
(Applause.) ^ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The House 
nov? stands adjourned till eleven of the clock, this morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the clock on Wednesdav, 
the 28tli March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 28th March, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

DiSCJHLABGES in the BhUKKUNBA CoLIjIEBY. 

564. *Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: (a’) Were there any case or cases of 
discharge in Bhurkunda Colliery in April and May, 1933? If so, how 
many, and what were the circumstances relating to each? 

(h) Were the discharges made for the purpose of reduction? If so, 
were the prescribed rules for reduction strictly followed in those cases? 
If not, are Government prepared to set the matters right? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 


Inoonvenibnoes to Lono Distance TRailway Passengers. 

565. *^Pandit Satyendra Kath Sen: (a) Ai*e Government aware that 
Railway journeys for long distance passengers generally become very in- 
eonvenient; owing to the following among other facts: 

(i) rush of passengers, 

(ii) constant vexation owing to ingress and egress of passengers, 

and 

(iii) greater possibility of the presence of cheats in the compart¬ 

ments? 

(b) Have the Railway Board received any scheme from one Mr. H. C. 
Dev, regarding facilities for long distance passengers? If so, what are 
the suggestions contained in it? 

(c) Are the Railway Board inclined to accept them? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) Government recognise that there are certain 
inconveniences which are inseparable from a long distance journey in any 
public conveyance.' 

.(h) and (c). I understand a letter w^as received from Mr. Dev bv the 
Railway Board in 1931, The main suggestion contained therein, so far as 

{ 2861 ) A 
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I can gather from the papers in the Bailway Board's office, which do not 
contain a copy of the letter in question, was the segregation of long distance 
passengers in separate compartments in through trains. This proposal was 
considered impracticable because it was liable to result in some carringt^s 
being overcrowded and other running practically empty and it was impossiblo 
to compel long distance passengers to travel in ihe particular com])ari.mcnts 
of the train reserved for them. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it not a fact that a special carriage for 
Dohra Dun is attached to some of the important trains that leave Howrah ? 


Mr. P. R. Ran: Yes, Sir. The Honourable Member is doubtless aware 
that railway administrations do whatever they can in this maih-r. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, before I ask this question, I should like to 
know whether I would be constitutionally right in asking it. According to 
our rules, questions are to be asked in the first hour of the day^s meeting, 
but this is really a continuation of the meeting held today which was 
adjourned to meet again 'today’ at eleven. Bo this is not the first hour of 
today’s meeting, and I do not think questions can be asked now. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The. Honour¬ 
able Member can ask the question if he wants. 

Senbestg OF Abyautoe Copies of Appeals to the Railway Boaeb. 

566. *!Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that a circular letter has 
been issued, prohibiting the railway employees from Rending an advcnce 
copy of their appeals to the Railway Board? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the method by whicli 
they can find out whether the appeals tendered by the staff have or have 
not been withheld by the Agent or any subordinate officer? 

(c) Do Government) propose to take disciplinary action against officers 
who withhold such appeals without bringing them to the notice of ibe 
Railway Board? If so, what? ' 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) The circular in question, a copy of which T lay on 
the table of the House, pointed out that as no action is taken on advanen^ 
copies they serve no useful purpose and only occasion unnccjcssary cleric^al 
work. The Railway Board asked that instructions may bo issued that the 
practice of sending advance copies of appeals should be discontinued. 

(h) The rules provide that when an appeal is withheld the a])pellant 
should be informed of the fact with reasons for it and a quarterly statement 
of appeals so withheld, except for the reason that the appeal is to an 
authority to whom no appeal lies, shall he submitted to the authority in 
■whom such appeals were addressed.1 

(<J.) If any breaches of these rules are brought to the notice of Govern, 
ment, they will be taken serious notice of. 
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Ko. aSS-E. G. 

GOVEBJS^MEHT OF INW4. 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 

(B&xlwat Boabd.) 

jp Dated New DeDU, the let SepteMheri^ IBSS, 

The Agents, 

North Western, East Indian, Eastern Bengal, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Burma Ig^ways. 

Dear Sir, 

Tne Raii^a^ Board have noticed that when appeals are submitted for their con^- 
deration, it is becoming the general practice for appellants to transmit advance copies 
direct to the Railway Board, bearing the endorsement that the original is bemg 
submitted through the proper channels. I am to point out that, as no action is taken 
on such advance copies, they serve no useful purpose, and only occasion unnecessary 
clerical work. The Railway Board therefore consider that the practice of submitting 
advance copies of appeals should be discontinued, and I am to ask that instructions 
may be issued accordingly. 


Yours faithfully^ 

(Sd.j L. H. KJRKNISS, 

Secretary, Railway Board. 


D. 


No. 20^>E. G., dated the 1st September, 1933. 

Copy forwarded for information and guidance to the— 

(1) Central Publicity OflBlcer, Indian State Railways, 

(2) Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 

(3) Senior Government Inspectors of Railways, Circles Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 7, 

(4) Government Inspectors of Railways, Circles Nos. 2 and 2-A. 

(5) Chief Controller of Standardisation. 


(Sd.) L. H. ISJEKKSm, 
Secretary, Bailway Board. 


No. 2035-E. G., dated the 1st Sept^bmr, 1933. 

Copy forwarded to the Controller of Railway Accounts, Chief Accounts Officers, 
N. W., E. B,, E I., G. I, P, and Burma Railways and Director Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, for information and guidance, 

(Sd.) BAREAT ALT, 
for Financial Commissioner, Railways. 


Appeals sent to His Excellency the Viceroy by Railway 

Emploitees. 

667. *Br. ZiaiTiddm Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the appeals sent to 
His Excellency the Viceroy by railway employees are sent oy 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy to the Railway Board? 

(6) Is it not a fact that such appeals, with a printed memorandum 
signed by a subordinate clerk, are sent back to the Agents for disposal? 
Can Government give any instance during the last four years in which the 
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Agent sent back these appeals to the Eailway Board with any remark of 
his own? If so, will Government please lay on the table a statement 
giving reference to such oases? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The procedure in the Eailway JDepartuienl is llie 
same as in other departments of the Government of India. Appeals or 
memorials sent directly to His Excellency the Viceroy are forwarded by the 
Private Secretary to the Department concerned for disposal or remarks. 

(6) When such an appeal or memorial is forwarded to the Eailway Board 
for disposal and v/hen an appeal lies to the Eailway Board, it is carefully 
considered by the Board before final orders are issued. Wheji under the 
rules no appeal lies beyond the Agent, it is ordinarily forwarded to the Agent 
for disposal. Such letters are signed by a gazetted Superintendent on behalf 
of and under the instructions of the Secretary. When such appeals are 
sent by the Eailway Board to an Agent for disposal there is no occasion for 
the Agent to send them back to the Board with his remarks. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Do 1 understand the Hoxiourable Member to 
mean that the Railway Board only consider those cases in which an appeal 
lies to the Eailway Board and that if an appeal does not lie to the Eailway 
Board, they do not consider it ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is the ordinary practice. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then is it not useless to send an appeal to the 
V'ioeroy, because it is not considered by the Railway Board if an appeal 
does not lie to them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid my Honourable friend has got rather mixed 
up between the question of appeals and memorials. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As the intention of an appeal is that some authority 
higher than the authority which decided the question should have a kind of 
review, if these applications are not read by the Railway Board, hut sent 
back to the Agent from whose order the appeal is filed, is not my Honoxir- 
able friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, right in saying that it is useless <iO sctid 
any kind of memorial to His Excellency ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 stated quite plainly that appeals and memorials sent 
to His Excellency the Viceroy are forwarded to the Depariitnorit either for 
disposal or remarks. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether these appeals are read by 
any Member or Officer of the Eailway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Certainly. My Honourable friend j)ut that question U 
Mr. Colvin during the Budget debates and got a catogoincal answt‘.r, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: After remarks are made on these apf)eals, at 
they returned to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy ? 

Mr.. P. R. Rau: If remarks are called for, certainly they would b 
returned. 
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Time Limit for Eorwarbinu Appeals of JEIailway Empeoybes. 

Ziauddin Ahmad; is there any time limit prescribed within 
wJaicn the Agent of a Eailway or other subordinate officers^ must neces- 
sarzij lorvvard the appeal of raihvav employees to the next higher 
authorities? - r ^ & 

Mr. P. R. ^u: No time limit has been prescribed as to the forwarding of 
appeals regarding an order against which a right of appeal lies. 

Dr. 2iiauddiix Ah m ad; Will it be correct to say that the Agent may 
withhold an appeal during the wh'.le tenure of his ohice ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir. The rules provide that uhen an appeal is 
withheld, the fact must be communicated, to the person appealing, and w’hen 
is decided by the Agent himself, the decision should be commu¬ 
nicated to the person concerned. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that we have stopped a person 
from sending an appeal direct to the Railway Board, w*hat is the method 
left to the Railway Board to determine whether a certain appeal has been 
forwarded or 'withheld ? Do the Railway Board demand any kind of state¬ 
ment sho'wing the number of appeals which are lying there ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I replied to this question a few minutes ago. There is a 
quarterly statement prescribed which shows all the appeals 'withheld. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aw'are that there is great 
discontent among the employees about these appeal rules, and do Govern¬ 
ment propose to reconsider them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I quite agree with the Honourable Member, and the 
Railway Board are quite eon'dnced that it is essential that in any case if 
an appeal lies to the Railway Board, the right of appeal should be a reality, 
and that all appeals should be carefully considered by the Board. We quite 
recognise that end our procedure does in practice give effect to it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to consider this 
question of appeal rules either in the Local Advisory Committees or in the 
Central Advisory Committee, because there is great discontent among the 
employees about the present appeal rules ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has not stated specifically what 
are the particular rules'^ which he considers are sources of this discontent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I think I 'wEl not be right in stating those 
facts, because I am entitled to ask questions here only, and so my question 
is that, in view of so many questions about these appeal rules, is it not 
better to consider the question in the Central Advisory Committee as to 
how far the rules require any change and how far Government are ready to 
amend the rules? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: If my Honourable friend makek that 
suggestion and puts it up for consideration at the next meeting of the 
Central Ad'rfsory Committee, I shall consider whether it should be included 
in the agenda or not. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that a deputation of officers of the 
East Indian Eailway met the Eailway Board and mentiotiod their grievances 
about similar practices ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have no ])ersoual infonuatiorx about it. If my 
Honourable friend Avants the information, I shall have to ask for notice of 
the question. 

Examination in Gttrmxjkhi held by the Postmaster General, Lahore. 

569. ^Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Postmaster General, 
Post Office, Latiore, held an examination in Gurmukhi on the 22nd October, 
1933? If so, is it a fact that 75 per cent marks were required for passing 
the examination? If so. how many candidates appeared and how many 
were declared successful? 

(b) What purpose does this qualification serve in the Post Office? 

(c) Were tlic examinees required to translitcrai.e the (hirmukhi charac¬ 
ters into Poman characters? If so, with what object? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Royce: (a) to («). Enquiry is being made 
and a reply will be laid on the table in duo course. 

Persons arrested wrongly by the IDelhi Police for certain 
Alleged Ofebnces. 

670. *Mr. S. C. Jog: (a) Will Government please state the number 
of persons the Delhi Police arrested wrongly for certain alleged olTonces 
since the 1st March, 1983 ? 

(b) How many of them were let off without being challaaod before a 
court because the police subsequently found out that they wort*, not the 
wanted persons? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: With your permission, J. will answer 
questions Nos. 570 and 571 together. I hav(‘. made enquiries of ihti Ohicif 
Commissioner, Delhi, and will lay the result on the table in du(^ course. 

Arrest of one Captain G. M. Sekhri by the Delhi Police. 

t571. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Do the Delhi Police arrest respecta!>lt^ persons 
after making due enquiries as to their identity, etc.? T£ not, why jiot? 

(b) Are Government aware that one Captain G. M. Sekhri, A.I.li.O., 
B.Sc., M.BB.S., and a Municipal Commissioner, was arrested by the 
Delhi Police on the 25th January, 1934 ? 

(c) Are Government aware that he was let off by the police after a 
few days as it was found out that he was not the wanted man ? 

(d) What is the provision in su<di cases as to the arrest of a pcirson? 
Do the police tally before arrest the identity of the supposed culprit witit 
the identification details given by the complainant? If not, why not.? 

(e) Do Government propose to provide for preliminary identification by 
police before arresting a person? If not, why not? 

(/) Is there any provision for compensating such persons who are wrongly 
arrested, detained and unnecessarily harassed ? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to /question No. 570. 
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Wheat Eaters anb Rice Eaters xn the Finance Department anb in 
THE Defence Forces and Police. 

572. *Dr. Ziauddin A3imad:*{a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of wheat eaters and rice eaters (i) in the Finance Department 
of the Government of India, and (ii) in the defence forces and poHce ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I regret to find that the Goveminent 
records are silent on the point. If the Honourable Member wishes to start 
research into the subject, I would suggest that he should conduct a census 
of the Members of this House. 

Mr. K. C. Heogy: Do I understand the implication of this question to 
be that wheat is good for building up brawn, but not brains ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would suggest that the Honourable 
Member addresses his question to the questioner. 

Mr. B. Das: If such a census is made, will the statistician also collect 
statistics as to how man>' are herbivorous and how many are carnivorous? 

Race-Horses imported into India. 

573. *Mr. M* Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
(i) the number, and (ii) the value, oi the race-horses imported into India, 
from the 1st April, 1931, to the ^th February, 1934? 

(&) Were any or all these horses insured? 2 so, what was the total 
amount of such insurance? 

(c) Was any import duty realised on these race-horses? If so, how 
much and at what rate? ‘ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The information asked for is not 
available, as race-horses are not separately recorded in the annual or 
monthly Sea-borne Trade Accounts of British India- 

(b) Government have no information. 

(c) No. Import duty is not levied on raee-hbrses, all animals being 
admitted free. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that lakhs of rupees 
and even more have been laid on race-horses here, and that this great luxury 
is troubling many people in this country, and do they propose to impose 
any import duty on these race-horses? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Does my Honourable friend suggest 
that this import duty should be levi ‘(i n a measure of protection for horses 
bred in this country ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I do not suggest it as a protective measure: 

T want to know from my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, because 
this is his department—^the imposition of duty—^whether Government pro¬ 
pose to impose an import duty on race-horses which are of large value to 
save the poor tax-payer from the burden of heavy taxes ? 
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The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: I sIjjiH have great pleasure in 
considering my Honourable friend’s suggestion when wo go through the 
whole of our import duties. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask wdiethBr Govern incut will noli consider 
it as a temporary measure to give temporary shelter to this particular 
industry in India and even to raise the price level to 1931 conditions ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: T did not know that my Honourable 
friend was so interested in horse-racing. Now that T find where his predilec¬ 
tions lie, I shall certainly consider his suggestion. 

REORtriTMEHT OF OLEBKS AND COPYHOLBEBS THE GOVEBKMEKT OF 

India Pbbss, New Delhi. 

674. *Lieufc. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan: (a) Will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state the method of recruitment of dorks and copy- 
holders in the Government of India Press, Now Delhi? 

(h) Is it a fact that only those candidates, who havi^ re-coumuaulations. 
are called by the Manager for interviews and the same candidates are 
selected after interview? ' 

(c) Is it a fact that the Manager Kas already decided to take an under¬ 
graduate in preference to local graduates because he is the son-in-law of 
the Secretary of the Works Committee? 

(<1) Are Government aware that there is great discontent among the 
workers of the Government of India Press, Now Dolin', owing io t1u‘ policy 
of pleasing the members of the committee by taking their rolativ-os in 
Government employ? 

(c) Is it or is it not a fact'that some relations of the Works Oornmittoe 
have been taken in service of the Press recently? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The r(u‘ruitnuud. of cd(‘.rks is inadt^ 
with the approval of the Controller of Printing in nccordiuicc wiih a sei. of 
rules which may bo seen in his office. 

The recruitment of cop^dioldors is made by the Matuig(‘r of i]\<\ Prc'ss 
who, T understand, tests candidates in reading and gcuuwally Hu-tisflcB Innj- 
self that they are suitably qualified. 

(b), (c) and (d). No. 

(e) No persons known to be relatives of: members of tlw Works Com¬ 
mittee have been employed recently. 

Exemption of Postal Employees in Bthab ekom the Emergency 

CtJT IN Pay. 

575. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Have Government received any representa¬ 
tion from the Postal Unions for exempting the postal officials who have 
suffered in the Bihar earthquake from the five per (unergtmcv mi ir 
pay? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the cases of the oarthquak* 
sufferers in the Postal Department sympatlu^ticudly as regards their cut ii 
pay? .. 
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(c) Is it not a fact that Government have in some other Departments, 
particularly in the Array Department, exempted from the operation of per¬ 
centage cut in pay several persons on special considerations? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The matter is receiving the attention of the Director-Genetai: 

(c) Yes, 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEI^. . 

Import of Foreign Rice into India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mndaliar: With regard to the state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Bajpai in the course of the debate on*the Import 

Duty (Extending) Bill on the 26th February that Government were consider¬ 
ing what action, if any, was necessary to prevent the disturbing hiiluehce 
of imports of foreign rice on local rice prices, are Government In position 
to state now what action they have taken ? 

(t. 3, Bajpai: At the request of the Government of India, His 
Majesty’s Government have instructed His Majesty*^8 Aiibsie^wiorS" fn 
Baris and Bangkok to make representations urgently to the Governments 
concerned that they should take remedial action. 

Mr. B, Sitaramaraju; Has the attention of the Government been drawn 
to the following news that the Japanese steamer “Toho Maru” ‘Steamed 
into the Madras Harbour on the 2ist March, with 4,500 tons of rice, 400 
tons’ to be landed in Madras’and the rest to be distributed in oHier parts 
of the coast,'and it is further stated that 88.000 tons of Siamese ric^ have 
been landed in ‘Madras within^ the last three months—a quantity twice ,that 
of the whole annual importation of foreign rice into this country? * If that 
is a fact^, will Government be pleased not to delay further in the matter 
but expedite these* proceedings’ as far as possible lest they may be locking 
the stable after the horse is stolen? 

f ^ ^ (T 

Mr. G* S. Bajpai: Hiiving a somewhat religious >everance« for truth 
I avoid newspapers in the morning; but I do happen to have i^£orma|ion 
in my possession which shows that imports in March are eonsideraBly lower 
than what thay were in January. - . ^ ^ ^ ,’r 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Has the attention of Government,, been d;cawn 
to the whole of the imports of foreign rfoe for the last three months and 
whether the quantities now imported into Madras are far in excess^uf the 
total amount im]>orted into this country in a whole year—I gave'jhe 
figures for three months—and whether the im])orts of foreign 
period do not amount to twice the amount ordinarily imported ^dthin a 
year info this'country? ’ n 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is a fact: I myself drW attention to the exces¬ 
sive imports of rice during .thejast; three months from countries yueh as 
French Indo-China and Siam .into this country. 

Mr. B. SttaxamaraliuUIn View of what T stated yesterday, as the Gov¬ 
ernment are now considering’the action which they have to take in regard 
fo TOpprte of formgp rice, what do the Govemipent propose to do with 
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regard to the inter-provincial distribution—particularly with regard to the 
importation of rice from Burma and with regard also to the question of an 
export duty ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Thai question 
does not arise. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I have given short notice of the question and 

so .... .. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Any further 
question now must arise out of the present question. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I am asking whether Government, in view of the 
fact that as they are only taking action upon the question of foreign im¬ 
ports, are also going to take further action in regard to inter-provincial 
distribution; I submit it is arising out of the question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): That ques¬ 
tion does not arise on this. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Will Government kindly lay on the tabic any 
representations made by the Government of Madras in this matter ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajjpai: The matter is still xmder correspondeTice with the 
Government of Madras, and I do not think I would be pxstifiod in laying 
copies of the papers on the table yet. 

Mr. P. E. James: Will the Government of India take advantage of tlu^ 
presence of representatives from the Government of Madras and also from 
Burma and other affected Provinces next week at the Provincial O^nfer- 
ence to discuss this matter with them? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is a suggestion which will certainly bo considered, 

Mjr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state what is th(^ 
amount of rice imported into India in the last three months arid in fhc' 
financial year 1933-34 for 11 months ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I gave the figures of imports for the too’itha of 
December and January in the course of the statement which T made when 
<he Wheat Import. Dutv Bill wttS finder discussion. T can now give (he 
figures for February and March. Bor the month of ‘Pohrimry, 15,643 tons 
and for the month of March up to 15th, it is 12,805 tons. 

Mr.. 1C. Maswood Ahmad: TTp to "Novemher 1933? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: It was 19,000 tons or 3,000 fons less ilisn for the 
corresponding period of 1932. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan: The Hono\.irable Member referred to (‘ortsiin rc‘ 
presentations made by the Government of Madras. Were those rc^presonta- 
tidn^ sent after the deputation of some of the Members of the Madras 
Le^slative Council and other leading men of Madras who wnii(‘d m the 
this matter, or before thart.? 
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I th ink that the first representation of the ‘'lovern- 
iiient of Madras was cortainiy received before that deputation. 

. ^Riampan: Have Government received any fresh representa¬ 

tion after ths^ ? 

G- S, Ba|pai: There nas recently been a representation, but I could 
not very well say the date of that representation. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krlshnamachariar# Can the Government inform us the 
probable date when a hnal decision will be arrived at in tbig matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend is asking me really to assume 
the role of a prophet, but he will recogn^ that when we are conducting 
n^otiationg with foreign powers, it is difideuit to fix the precise date for 
the termination of those negotiations. But I can assure the Honourable 
Member and the House that "we reahse the necessity of a speedy conclu¬ 
sion of these negotiations. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan: May I ask whether the question of import of rice 
from foreign countaries will be given due consideration at the ecmomic 
conference that meets m early April?, 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend, Mr. James, made that sug¬ 
gestion a little while ago and I said that we would consider that suggestion* 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will any steps be taken for a complete 
stoppage of imports of rice? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 am afraid that that is a hypothetical question at 
this stage, and I cannot give an answer. 


UNSTAEEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

PbOMOTION OS' CERTAIN RESERVE CKERKS IK THE BQHHiKHAKB BoSTAIi 

Divisiok. 

245. Mr, M. Haswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of the reserve clerks in the Bohilkhand Postal Division who were 
appointed as clerks, permanently or officiating, during the period from 
April, 1933, to July, 1933? 

(b) Is it a fact that according to the present orders no official is to be 
permanently promoted due to retrenchment? Did any of the reserve 
clerks mentioned in part (a) above get promotion as clerk permanently? 

(c) Will Government please state the position held by the reserve clerks 
mentioned in part (a) above in the gradation list of the reserve 
clerks of the Bohilkhand Division prior to their appointment as clerks ? 

(d) Is it a fact that some of the reserve clerks mentioned in part (a) 
above superseded about 15 senior reserve clerks of the Division about the 
month of June, 1983? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether reserve clerks, with equal qualifications and fitness 
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ure appointed as clerks according to their seniority or by selection, and 
what were the special considerations in favour of the reserve cdorks who 
were allowed to supersede a large number of their seniors ? 

(/) ‘Do Government propose to issue orders that the reserve clerks who 
have superseded their seniors during 1938 should be reverted in order to 
give place to those who have been superseded? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (/) En(}nirios are b'-ung made 
and a reply will be laid on llie, table in duo course. 

Retrenchment in the United Provinces Postal (Jieclr. 

' 246. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government phsasc^ state 
whether it is a fact that under the retrenchment scheme, the officials of 
the clerical group* who have put hi 30 years' service in the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department have to be retrenched before the rt‘-trt*TH*hnient of 
those with less than 30 years’ service? 

(b) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that iu the United 
Provinces Postal Circle some officials of the clerical group (including i.ho 
lowest selection grade) who luul nr;t completed 30 years’ service prior to 
the 31st December, 1033, were ordered to proc*eod on rotronehmont leave 
due to the length of service, despite the fact that there were officials in the 
same group of clerks who had completed 30 years’ service? 

(c) Will Government please place on the table a statement showing the 
names of officials of the clerical group in the United ProviiuiOB Postal 
Circle who (i) had .completed 80 years’ service prior to the 81st Doceinbcr, 
1983, but were retained, and (ii) tbos(^ who had not completiul 80 yiairs' 
service but were retrenched ? 

.. (d) Do Government propose to issue orders that those officials who have 

put in 30 years’ service should be retrenched and others v’ho Jiave boon 
forced to go on retrenchment leave be called back ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The fact is Hubstantially us stated 
by the Honourable Member but I may explain that rotrcnclunelit- is made 
by selection and that when no official of a particular coiumuuity having 
!it least 30 years’ service is availabh' it is permissible to rotiviicii uuo ol 
that community having less seiwice, in preference to officials of otlu‘-.* com¬ 
munities with longer service, so as to maintain tiu*- conuumuil ratio. 

(b) and (c). Goveniuient have no information and do not c.ousider ii 
necessary to call for it as there may be such (juses for ibti r(*asouH exphiituK 
in the reply to part (a), 

(d) In view of the ap])licatiou of the retrenclimenl. ruh'S tis (‘Xplnine< 
in the reply to part (a), Goverument are not prepared to issiu' any sm*.l 
orders as those suggested by the Honourable McunbcM*. 

Reobuitment of Postal Olebks. 

247. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Is it a fact that the recruitmer 
to the clerical staH in the Post Office has been ordered to be made froi 
the postmen class? 

• The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Qualified men of the postmen cla 
' have, be'en’fblade eligible for appointment to the Lower Division of tl 
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Examinatiok toe Inspectors in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

4 .U Bahadur M. 0. Eajah: Is it a fact that no examination ui 

n ^ Eostal Circle will be held for the Inspectors this \ear‘? If so. 
will u-oYernment be pleased to state if those candidates of the Post Office 
vvho w^re last nominated for Inspectors’ examination will be allowed to 
sit ID the next examination even if they cross the age bar? 

The Honourable Sir Rank Noyce: The reply to the first part is in the 
affirmative and to the second in the negative. 

Indian OiiTCEBs employed on Railways. 

249, Mr, Nabakuxnar Sing Dndhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Agent; 

(&) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as 
its Chief Operating Superintendent; 

- {<*) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as 

its Chief Commercial Manager; 

{(1) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Liocomotive Superintendent; 

(e) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Carriage and Wagon Superintendent; 

(/) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Engineer; 

(ff) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Audit and Accounts Officer; 

(Ii) the name of the Indian raiiwa> which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Controller of Stoics; and 

(?) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Medical Officer? 

Mr. F. R, Ran: Presumably my Honourable friend is referring to State- 
owned railways. If so, of the various posts referred to by him, the follow¬ 
ing are at nresent held by Indians—^.^gent. Eastern Bengal Railway, Chief 
Accounts Officers, Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian, Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways and Chief Medical Officers, East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

Action taken by Agent of the East Indian Railway on certain 
Questions asked in the Legislative Assembly, 

250. Mr. S, G. Jog: Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Ran in reply to 
starred questions Nos. 1398 and 1399 of the 12th December, 1933, informed 
this House that Government have sent copies of these questions to the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, for such action as he may feel necessary 
to take? If so, are Government prepared to enquire and state the nature 
of the action taken by the Agent? 

TWr p. B, Rg^u: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second part. Government did not ask for a 
report from the Agent. 
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Stact engaged fob Payment of Pensions to Army Eesbbvists. 

251. Mr. D‘. K. LaJiiri Ohaudhury: With reference to the credit 
of Es. 2,72,000 in demand No. 23, page 79, under the head “Pay¬ 
ment of military pensions and subsistence allowance to aimy i’eservists“, 
will Government please furnish a statement showing (i) the number of 
clerks and other staff engaged for payment of pensions, and (ii) their pay, 
pensionary charges, leave provision, cost of stationery, etc. ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information is being collootod and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Clekks peeforming Savings Bank and Cash Certificate Duties in 
CERTAIN Post Offices and Audit Offices. 

,252. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government please lay on 
the table a statement showing the number of clerks engaged on the per¬ 
formance of Savings Bank and Cash Certificate duties in the Post Offices 
in the Madras and Burma Circles and the number of clerks engaged in the 
Madras Audit Office to audit the work? 

(6) Will Government please furnish a statement showing the number 
of clerks engaged on Savings Bank and Cash Certificate duties in Bengal 
and Assam and Bihar and Orissa Circles, and the number of dorks engaged 
in the Calcutta Audit Office to check the work? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (5). A Btatomciit showing the 
number of officials employed in the Madras and Calcutta Audit Oflicos on 
Savings Bank and Cash Certificate work is annexed. Separate figurc^a are 
not available in respect of the staff employed in the Post Officca iu Uic 
Madras, Burma, Bengal and Assam and Bihar and Orissa CirdoB for the 
performance of Savings Bank and Cash Cortificutc work as in most of iihc 
offices the same staff are employed on these as as on oth(‘.r CilaHsc’s 
of work. 


Statement showing staff employed on Savings Bank and Cash Certificate works in the 
Madras and Calcutta Avdit Offices, 


Savings Bank. | Cash Certificate, 



Accounts. 

Clerks. 

TotAl. 

Accounts. 

Clerks. 

Total. 

Madras Audit 
Office. 

2 

89 

91 


0 

9 

Calcutta Audit 
Office. 

3 

137 

140 

1 

17 

1$ 


Staff performing Savings Bank, Cash Certificate and Government 
Security Work in Post Offices and Audit Offices. 

253. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (i) supervisors, (ii) clerks, and 
(iii) inferior servants engaged in Post Offices and Audit Offices for the 
performance of Savings Bank, Cash Certificate and Government socurity 
work during the year 1932-33? 
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f pensionary charges, and cost of leave provision 

0 the sbuft m post offices and audit offices, separately? 

What was the proportionate rent for the accommodation of the 
department in post offices and in audit offices? 

(d) What was the cost of stationery, printing and contingency? 

Frank Noyce: (al A statement showing the number 
of officials employed in Audit Offices in 1932-83, on Sa^dngs Bank, Cash 
Certificate and Government Security work is annexed. Separate figures are 
not available in respect of the stafi employed in the Post Offices for the 
performance of Savings Bank, Cash Certificate and Government Security 
work as in most of the offices the same staff is employed for the performance 
of these as well as other classes of work. 

(>b)j (ic) and (d). The information relating to the charges incurred in 
the Audit Offices is given in another statement annexed. As regards Post 
Offices, a separate record is not maintained in respect of such charges. 


showing th£> Staff emptoyed in A%jdU Offices on Savings Bank. Cash Certificate 
and Covemmeni Security work during 1932-^S. 



Savings Bank. 

Cash Certificate. 

' Government 
Seemity, 


a 


lA 


X 


i ^ 









§ 


u 

o 


;§ 


o 


s 



1. 

05 

1 

3. 

o 

b if* 
.2 ® 

i§ 

1 

1 

02 

Clerks. 

Inferior 

vanfcs. 

Total 

V 

b 

£ 

Olorks. 

Inferior 

vanta. 

1 

Calcutta Audit Office 

$ 

137 

4 

144 

1 

17 

1 ! 

19 

3 

68 

2 

63 

Delhi Audit. Office 

a 

138 

a 

144 

1 

27 

1 : 

29 





NTagpur Audit Office . 

1 2 

96 i 

2 100 

1 1 

aa 

1 

35 

• •! 

., 



Maciras Audit Office . . ' 

1 2 

89 : 

1 

92 

•• 1 

9 


9 


.. 

•• 

•• 

Total . 

10 400 

10 ;480 

; 

a 

1 

86 

3 j 92 

s! 

58 

2 

63 


StaUynent showing expenditure incurred in Audit Offices during in connection with 

Savings Banks Cash Certificate and Government Security work. 


1 

j Savings 

Cash 

Government 

j Bank. 

1 

1 

Certificate. 

j 

1 

Security. 

i 

i Ks. 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Pay including leave provision . - . | 

5,84,606 j 

1,03,657 

76,485 

Allowances . . - • - • • ^ 

39.765 ' 

4,250 

830 

Pensionary charges . . . • • ' 

42,716 1 

6,G4l i 

1 

4.257 

Contingenci^ including share of rent of build- > 
ings. 

61,955 ; 

( 

7.807 ! 

6,805 

Stationery and Printing 

29,365 1 

422 

.166 


Total 


7,58,407 


1,22,177 


8S,o4?i 
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General Service TELEORArarsTS. 

254. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government please furnish 
a statement showing the number cxf departmental telegraph offices converted 
into combined offices during the year 1933-34 and up to the 81st January, 
1934? 

(b) Will Government please also furnish a statement showing the num- 
her of general service telegraphists employed during the year 1982-88 and 
up to the 81st January, 1934? 

(c) How many general service telegraphists worked in the Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras'and Agra Central Telegraph Offices during the years men¬ 
tioned above? 

(d) How many of them were transferred? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Niiu^ (l(‘pj*rinu‘ntal i(‘lcgraph 
offices wore converted into ooinbined Post and Tol(‘grnph Offices during tto 
first ten months of the year 1933-34. 

(b) The number of general service': teh'grapliists finoluding those who 
were offimating as iolegraph innsters) ou ihc 31st March, 19t38, and on 
the 3tst Jamiarv.i 1034, was 1,050 and 1,802. respectively. 

(rl 126, 320, 124 and 146, res])cciive1y on the 31st March, 1033, and 
124, 332. 120 and 138, respoctivelv, on the Blsi January, 1934, 

(<1) 125. 

TffE SALT ADDITIONAL TMPOET Dim (EXTENDING) Blld.. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance M('nah(‘r); Sir, I Ix'g 
move: 

**That the Bill further'to Extend the'operation of the Salt (AllditioiiHl Import 
Duty) Act, 1931, be taken into consideration.” 

Sir; in making this motion, T hnrdlv think that ilic Konst' will r<>quire 
any long explanations from me, T should only likt' to inkt' this oc.casion 
to express my appreciation of the value that wo Invvc rcctn'vcd from the 
Committee of the Assembly in handling this very difficult, and inl-ricate 
(]npstion of encouraging the' production of Indian Salt. We havc^ followed 
a novel procedure and T think the plan which wo havt' ('vo1v(h 1 is out' which 
contains very valuable lessons. There are. two essential feat.ures, Mu* first 
that, combined with tlio import duty, there is a T)rovision by whi<*h tlic 
‘Government reserve power to buy in stdt at a certain fixed itiaxitnum price 
from those manufacturers who got the benefit of the import cbii-y. That is 
Mu* first feature, and the second feature is that we have {vhva.vs rt'frained 
b'om recommending the fixation of the duty for n long pt'riod of vt'ars. We 
felt that this was a matter wffiich must ho watched and nwiew<*d from 
year to year, and although the Committee in its report inn-kt^s it quite 
clear that they recommend the continnaneo of this systmn, Miey lmv(* also 
made it clear that they think that the actual lev(*] of Mu* diii.y shotild be 
siibject to examination from year to year. T trust Miat. after the exj^erienco 
we have had in the last three years of the working of ibis nu*astire, its 
continuance will prove to be a non-controvorsial issue. Sir. T move. 

.Mr. President (The Honourable Rir Rhanm\ikhani Clietty): Motion 
moved: * ' 

tio extend the operation f»r the 8uli (Additionul Import 
he taken co4|i4wtion/* 



j8Tr 


THE SALT ADDITIONAL IICPOBT DOXY (EXTBXDTNGJ BILL, 

Mr, K. O. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Mubamoiadan Euraij: Sir, i 
beg to move: 

“That the consideration of the motion be postponed pending an opportunity for this 
re-consider the terms of the Resolution (dated 1st April. 1931) regarding 
clistnbuticm of the proceeds of the additional import duty on foreign salt, in the 
i^nt or the action taien by the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
thereunder.” 


Sir* I want to assure the Honourable Member in ebarg.^ at once that it 
is with no desire to impede the progress of this measure that I am moving 
this motion, and I also want to assure him that it is with no desire to raise 
any controversy with regard to the principle underlying this measure tharf; 

T am making the present motion. 

Sir, u is within the recollection of this House that the Tariff Board 
made h^n enquiry into the questicai as to what action might be taken by 
Government for the purpose of making India self-supporting in regard to 
her needs of salt. This was done in pursuance of the insistent public 
demand that was voiced in this House fiom time to time. Now. the Tariff 
Board made certain recommendations which were in course of time refeired 
to a committee of the legislature, v'hicli in itself was rather an extra¬ 
ordinary measure, and as a result of the examination of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board by this committee of the legislature, a Bill was 
brought forward in 1931 by the Honourable Member in charge seeking to 
impose an additional duty on the impoits of foreign salt and also seeking 
'>ome powers for the purpose of regulating the price of salt in the interests 
of the consumers. Now, Sir. when that Bill came up for consideration in 
this House, there were signs of a storm being raised over it, and as soon as 
one Member from Bengal bad spoken in opposition, vou. Sir. it was who 
intervened and made the suggestion that perhaps it would smooth matters 
if Government were to move a Eesolution laying dow’n the manner in which 
the proceeds of this additional duty were proposed to be distributed among 
the Government of India on the one hand and the Provincial Government® 
on the other in accordance with certain recommendations made by the 
Committee of this Legislature on the basis of which that Bill had been 
drawn up. The intention of Government on that occasion was expressed 
by the Honourable Member in charge to be to take further time and have 
the Eesolution brought up at the next Session of the Assembly in Simla, so 
that the Govern!nv*3nf. might meanwhile have more particulars to go upon for 
the purpose of drawing up a scheme of the distribution of the proceeds of 
this aditional impost. But. Sir, in order to meet the opposition that was 
raised to this question, the Government, within, two days of the passing of 
this measure, brought forward a Eesolution which was adopted by this 
House. Mv point is this, that the two measures go together and form a 
comprehensive scheme, the Bill which later on became the Act giving the 
authority to Government to raise additional taxation, and the Eesoliitior 
laving down the lines on which the proceeds of that taxation were to be 
distributed. In 1931, the Honourable Member in charge emphasised the 
temporary character of that measure. I take it that the Eesolution was 
no less temporary than the Bill icself. But whereas the Govem^aent 
l^ve foimd it necessary to come up to this House from year to year for the 
purpose of giving an extended life to the legislative measure, they have not 
thought it right to place the Eesolution before this House for the purpose of 
being reviewed in the light of the eitperienee df the administration of that 
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measure and that Resolution. If the Rill has to be dependent upon the 
assent of this House for the purpose of getting a continued existence, I for 
tnyself cannot see any reason as to why the Resolution itself should be 
considered to be sacrosanct which need not be brought up before this House 
every year for consideration and assent. I have already stated that the 
Honourable Member in charge had definitely regarded the two measures to 
be of a temporary character in 1931. Not merely that, but I find that, 
when Sir Hugh Coche sought to move an amendment, which attacked the 
very basis of the distribution as contained in the Resolution, he was assured 
that that matter would be gone into ai- the next Simla .Session and the 
House would have a fuller opportunitv of considering the question, and it 
was on that assurance that that particular amendment was withdrawn. I 
do not think, however, that the House was given any furiher opportunity 
for going into this question at the next Simla Session. Furtheimore, I 
find from the speech of the Hono-nrahle Member in charge ihat he himself 
pointed that, in as much as the Government had to expedite the bringing 
forward of the Resolution in deference to the wishes of the. Opposition, 
certain particulars had necessarily to be left rather vague, :md Tnorf‘- uowers 
had to be left to the discretion of the Governor General in Council in the 
matter of the distribution of the proceeds of the tfvxation, than would be 
necessary if the Government had the time to consider the detailed S(‘h<‘me. 
That also shows that the Resolution itself did not represent the considered 
^news of the Government at that particular moment, and that the (»riginnl 
intention of the Government was to bring up a Resolution which would 
be more precise in its terms. Now, Sir, T would read that Resolution. 
The Resolution has been reproduced in the fourth Report of the Salt 
Industry Committee of the Legislative Assembly at page 2! 

“Thi-si Asseaihlv rernmmonds to tlio Oovernor (I'cnernl in Oounen flijit in ilin 
of th'ft Bill to imposo n. tomporaTv additional dtiiv of rnstoniK on foroifpj Mrdf. b(‘Oomiru'; 
law. tho proceeds of the additional duty, after dodnctinc^ rucIi nt»umnte» (not oxceedin^r 
one-eijrbt'h of the wdiolcY ns may he required for diabnrHonumt by llx* Oovernor Ocnoral 
in Conncil for the developmeni of certain Northern India Sali Sources in ihe manner 
recommended hv the Slnlt Purvey rtommittee, and for ibe invoRfiyation of llie poK-sibilily 
of the development of other Ronrees in India for the RnT)plv of salt to those arenas 
Which at prei^ent ennsum,e imported salt, shall he distributed to (In’! Oovernnients of 
those provinces in which wilt liable to the additional duty is eonwnmed; and that 
this aTmortinnment shall he ronducted hy the Oovernor Oen’eral in Oouneil in acetn-d* 
anee with hi.s derision as to the extent* to wduVb the burden of tin* additional duty 
falls upon eustomer.s in the v^arions provinces mentioned; and (his /Visscunbly further 
recommends that the attention of the Provincial Oovernments who may Vet'eive a 
portion of the revenue which is to be dist^rihiUed shoidd be called to tlu* vifuvs 
expressed in this Assc^nblv as to the desirahility of applyimr smhi rc'venue in certain 
wavs and in particular to the development of salt production when* e{‘onomi(‘allv feasible 
within their own provinces.'’ 

This Resolution, opart fi’om maldn.cr a. distrihuilnn of llio T)i>oor' 0 (lK of thin 
additional taxation in a certain manner ;is hotwoon tlio Oovernment of 
India on the one hand and the Provinei.al O ''ernmontH on Ote other, lays 
down certain duties for the Oovernmont of India ns also for certain 
i^vincial Governments. So far ns the proportion in which this distribu¬ 
tion of the proceeds takes iilace ns between the Government of India nnd 
the Provincial Governments is concerned, T have nothinj^ to aa-r at the 
present mornent. But we should like to examine as to how far the Govern- 
fcnent of India and the respective Tjooal Governments have carried out the 
intentions of this Legislature as expressed in this Resolution. Tn the first 
■place, the'Governor General in Council was expected to devote a portion of 
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their share ot the proceeds oi ihis adcatiunai Luxation to the deveiopratxnt of 
certain Northern India Salt soiii’ces in tne nianner recommended h's the Sait 
Survey Committee. That was the lirsc obligation that was laid upon the 
Government. Ljx what manner has that oiuigation be«in discharged by the 
Government of Indian A qucbiion, or rathtr a series of questions, was 
asked yesterday on this point and the Honourable Idember in charge wras 
not in a position to state as to what amounts out oi the Government of 
India's share of this taxation had been spent for the purpose of the develop¬ 
ment of the salt mines at Khewra. furthermore, he w’as not in position 
even yesterday to state as to how far the Government of India had succeeded 
in getting salt produced at Khewra to supply the needs of the markets in 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam. Un u reference m the report of the 
Central Board of Bevenue on the working of the bait Additional Import 
Duty Act during the period 1st danuary, i9db, to bUth September, 19SS, we 
find that, so far as Ehew'ra is eoncemed, there is little prospeett of the 
expectations that trere held out bj the Government in regard to the develop¬ 
ment of the salt sources for the special benefit of the markets of the three 
Provinces that I have mentioned being realised. Honourable Members will 
find at pages 4 and 5 of this report w'hat the Central Board of Bevenue 
think about the present position with regard to this matter. I will just 
briefly indicate the salient points mentioned by the Central j*oard oi 
Bevenue on this point. 

In the first place, it appears that the additional machinery wliich had 
been requisitioned for the purpose of crushing the salt at Khewra to the 
required fineness and for its necessary purification had not been working in 
the manner expected. That is one point. Then, the uniformitj' of the 
crushed product was very seriously below’ the results which were anticipated, 
and next, that the results are not quite so satisfactory in respect of 
colour of the crushed product. Lastly, the Board summariBe the position 
in the following manner: 

**It is at the present stage impossible to give any acenrato daio for the time -when 
the plant may be expected to deliver salt of a uniformity of grain and colour suitable 
for Bengal; a relatively lengthy period of experiment may be necessary in this regard. 
We should, however, in one year from the present date be in a position to state 
whether Khewra can produce crushed salt of the required whiteness.” 

So, after a good deal of money has been spent, we are still in a stage 
of uncertainty, and nothing is known yet as to w’hether in the future there 
is any possibility of Khewra being able to supply the necessities of the 
markets of the three Provinces that I have mentioned. A strange fatality 
seems to dog the career of the Government's salt sources, 

I remember that in 1921, Sir Charles Innes got the Legislative Apembiy 
to make very large grants of money for the purpose of enabling the 
Northern India Salt resoui-ces of the Government to be developed, 
very alluring prospects were held out by Sir Charles Innes on that occasion 
when he assured that the measures contemplated, for which the money 
was duly sanctioned by the House, would greatly increase the supply, 
that the price of salt would go dowrn and that apart from all that Govern¬ 
ment wuuld get a direct return on the investment of the additional 
capital. But, as a member of the Public Accounts Committee and as 
a Member of this House, I had opportunity in the past to show that 
none of these three expectations had been realised. The additional 
expenditure had not increased the supply, had not low’ered the prices, and 
inrtead of their being a direct return on the capital spent so far, the 

B 2 
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cidditional CHpitul GntailGcl in tiiGse sclitsiiies IxhcI bcGH u. sourcs ot txdclitioiiiil 
loss to the Goverament. Now, Sir, I am not, therefore, surprised, knowing 
us I do the history of these development projects with reference to the 
salt resources of Government, that the expectations that were held out to 
this House in regard to certain measures of reform to be carried out at 
JKhewra have not borne fruit. My Honourable friend, in answering a 
supplementary question yesterday, stated as follows: 

“We have not tested out that particular quality of salt in the Bengal market but 

in the meanwhile the price of salt owing to the modification of our policy and 

competition has fallen considex’alily from the Rs. 66 per hundred maunds on which the 
original plans were based. It is therefore clear that Khewra cannot sell at the 

present competitive prices and the urgency for proceeding "With the development of 

Khewra has therefore become less.’" 

May 1 remind my Honourable friend that the particular reason why 
the development of Khewra was considered important was this, that apart 
from making India self-supporting from Indian sources, the Tariff Board 
had laid great stress on the desirability of meeting the Indian demand from 
sources in India itself and in particular from places so situated that 
transport to Bengal would be by rail. If you boar that very important 
consideration in mind, then it is very difficult for one to agree with the 
conclusion of the Honourable Member in charge that in view of the niduc- 
tion in prices the importance of going ahead with the project at Khtiwra 
had been diminished. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 did not say “importance”, i 
said “urgency”. 

Mr« E. 0. Neogy: I stand corrected, the urgency had been diminished. 
I should like to have a statement from the Honourable Member in charge 
with regard to the future policy so far as this particular point is concerned. 

As I already stated, 1 have no great faith in those development projects 
having regard to our past experience with regard to Khewra. There is a 
passing reference in this report to Pachbhadra where also there docs not 
seem to be any very great improvement. Apart from tho development 
of the Northern India Salt sources, the Resolution, which was adopted 
by this House in 1931, expected the Governor Genreal in Council to 
investigate the possibility of development of other sources in India for the 
supply of salt to those areas which at present consume imported salt. 
The only step that has been taken in pursuance of this particular recom¬ 
mendation, so far as I know, has been the inquiry which was undertaken 
by Mr. Pitt. A copy of that report was made available to us, but I must 
point out that that report, whatever its value may be as the o))iTiion of an 
expert officer, evidently was completed within a short time, with the result 
that the necessary data which Mr. Pitt had every right to expect to be 
placed before him w^ere not forthcoming. I do not conceal from the House 
the fact that the prospects of the development of salt manufacture on the 
coast of Bengal and Orissa do not appear to be very rosy from that r(q)ort, 
but we find that Mr. Pitt himself was not quite satisfied that tho last word 
had been said by him on this subject. For instance, he himself has sug¬ 
gested the collection of certain data. He has suggested, for instance, the 
OoUeotion of the readings of the strength of the brine at different points 
firing different periods of the year. Then, although he has expressed the 
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view that manufacture on a large scale not be remunerative along the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, he has also expressed the view that this 
opinion of his does not rule out processes of manufacture, for instance, 
on the footing of a cottage industry and for the purpose of supplying the 
needs of definite localities within easy reach of the manufacturing centres. 

I do not know what action has been taken by the Government of India, 
in the first place, to investigate all these various matters which Mr. Pitt 
obviously expected some authority to investigate. I come to the respons¬ 
ibility that was laid upon the shoulders of the Provincial Governments in 
regard to this matter in the latter part of this Besolution. The Honourable 
Member in charge, while moving that Resolution, made it abundantly clear 
that although the wording of the Besolution does not lay down any specific 
duties to be discharged by the Provincial Governments, the Governiuent 
of India thought that the Provincial Governments could carry on their own 
investigations and experiments side by side ^ith any investigation that the 
Government of India might undertake. I must confess that the wording 
of this Resolution, particularly the latter part of it, is very unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as it does not accurately give expression to the views that were 
expressed on the floor of the House while the Bill and the Besolution were 
under discussion. And what have the different Provincial Governments 
done in pursuance of this recommendation? I find that the Bombay and 
the United Provinces Governments, although they perhaps have benefited 
the least out of this additional impost, did make a serious effort to push 
on with certain investigations in regard to the manufacture of salt within 
their respective charges; but so far as the two Provinces, which have a 
large seaboard and w^hich had sometime back a flourishing salt industry of 
their owm, are concerned, they have completely failed to carry out the 
intentions of this House. The Government of Bihar and Orissa and the 
Government of Bengal have utilised their respective shares of the proceeds 
of this taxation for the purpose of sw'elHng their general balances and 
spending the amount for general purposes. That they have not carried 
out the intention of the Government or of this Legislature does not admit 
of any dispute, because the Honourable Member in charge himself only 
yesterday stated in reply to a supplementary question that—I am quoting 
his wor^: 

“It is quite clear that the Bengal Government have aoL acted in accordance wffli 
the views that have been expressed by this House. But my Honourable friend is also 
aware that we have no means of dictating the use to which this money should be 
put.“ 

I do not know whj my Honourable friend considers himself and this 
House to be so helpless in this matter. I take it, my Honourable friend 
does not approve of the manner in which the Government of Bengal have 
disregarded the opinion of this House. Now, that is the reason why I want 
him to give an opportimity to this House to put right any loopholes in the 
Resolution under w^hich the distribution of the money has so far taken 
place, and taking advantage of \vhich the Government of Bengal and of 
Bihar and Orissa have not spent one pice out of these grants fcr the purpose 
of developing the salt resoixrces in their own territories. 

Now, Sir, I wanted to know yesterday as to whether the Government 
of India were prepared to place on the table of this House the correspond¬ 
ence that had passed between them and the Government of Bengal in 
‘regard to this matter, and the Honourable Member stated that he could 
not oblige me in that particular. We have the advantage of having before 
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us one of the letters at least that passed between the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India. The letter is dated 28th September, 
1932, in which, in the concluding paragraph, the Government of Bengal 
stated as follows: 

“In conclusion, the Government of Bengal desire to make it clear that they adhere 
to the view they liave already expressed^.as to their freedom to utilize their siiare of 
the proceeds of the additional import duty on salt in the way most advantageous to 
the people c*f Bengal, from whose pockets it has come.” 

Bo they claim absolute independence in this matter. 

Now, this question was also raised for discussion in the Bengal Legislative 
Council on the 16th March, 1933, and there, in replying to the debate, 
the Honourable Mr. Woodhead stated as follows: 

“We have used it for impro-viug our financial position, and surely our financial 
position is bad enough.” 

While I entirely sympathise with the financial difficulties of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, I do think that this House was entitled to a better 
treatment than has been accorded to its Besoiution by the Government of 
Bengal. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Pitt, in the coui’se of his report, has mentioned one very 
significant fact, and that is that there is a suspicion in the minds of the 
people that the Government—and I thinli he meant the Government of 
Bengal in this particular reference—^were unsympathetic towards the cause 
of the salt industry, and he thought, therefore, that the industry should 
be left as much as possible to private enterprise. This is what Mr. J^itt 
says: 

“There is a tendency to consider that Government is antagonistic to the manufac¬ 
ture of salt in the areas I have mentioned.” 

Having regard to the attitude taken up by the Government of Bengal 
in this particular matter, I am not surprised that there- is a. rt\iBpi(nou (»f 
that character in the minds of the people. 

Now, what is the position in Bengal at the present moment? Taking 
advantage of this measure of protection, several private individuals, and 
at least two limited companies, have come forward to undertake the nxauu- 
facture of salt, and some of them have already been granted licences; 
and if we are to believe what was stated by a writer not long ago in a 
Calcutta newspaper, the manufacture of salt is progressing very rapidly on 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal—^in the districts of Midnaporo, the 
24-Parganas, Khulna, Barisal, Noakhali and Chittagong. This writer, who 
is an engineer in Calcutta, has given us very detailed figures of production 
at each of these centres, and his estimate is that in the entire seaboard 
area of Bengal the production of salt amounts to about ton to twelve 
lakhs of maunds per season, and this production is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. I do not know whether the Central Board of llevonue, or the 
Officers directly concerned in the administration of the Salt Lepartmont, 
have any information on this particular point. Now, when I read that 
account, I could hardly believe that the industry had made such progress 
within this short period without any kind of Government assistance. But, 
then, just a few days ago, I found that a Muhammadan gentleman writing 
to the Star of India —an evening paper in Calcutta—^liad also supported 
the statement of this writer, so far as the districts of Chittagong and' 
Noakhali were concerned. 
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1 do not know whether there is any exaggeration in the figures given 
12KOON. ^ these accounts; on reference to the figures of imports and 
' clearances of salt in the various ports of India, and so on, which 
are to be found in Table I of the Statisticrd Sapplement to the liuport 
of the Central Board of Revenue on the workinc: of the Salt fAdditional 
Import Duty) Act,—I find that there has been n remarkable diminution 
of the clearances of salt in the Bengal ports during the year 1933. Honour¬ 
able Members will find that in 1931 the clearances in Bengal ports 
amounted to 1,53 lakhs of maunds—^foreign salt, Indian salt and Aden salt- 
all three taken together. There were 1,53 lakhs cl maunds in 1931. and 
the corresponding figure in 1932 was 1,49 lakhs of maunds and the figure 
for the year 1938 was 1,85 lakhs of maunds. Here is a sudden drop whdch 
can only be accounted for by an Increase in the tnanufacfure nf salt along 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal. And if we take this figure of 1,35 lakhs 
of maunds, it just fits in with the claim put forward by the writer, whom 
I have already quoted, thcat the locfil manufacture has reached the neisrh- 
bourhood of 12 lakhs of maunds. Now, Sir, a proportion of this manufac¬ 
ture is certainly legitimate, although duty is not paid on it, because, 
according to the agreement reached, T think, between Mahatma (randhi 
and the Government of India and which was embodied in a Government 
circular, people living along the coast of the Bay of Bengal and the other 
seaboards are entitled to prepare salt for their own consumption or for 
sales in their own localities without having to pay any duty. That certainly 
is a legitimate kind of manufacture which is reflected in this fi,gure of 
12 lakhs of maunds, but I daresay a good proportion of the manufacture 
is of an illicit kind. That is to say, there is some amount of smuggling 
going on, otherwise it is very difficult to accoimt for such a large extent 
of manufacture. 

Now, Sir. the nosition, therefore, comes to this: manufacture of salt 
is going on along the coast of the Bay of Bengal: Government are losing 
revenue because of the restricted imports of foreign salt whose place has 
been supplied bv this indigenous salt: and in so far as a nronoTtiou of 
this home maiinfaeture is of the contraband variety. Government are losing 
revenue in respect of excise dutv. Although this manufacture is going 
on merrily, the Government of Bengal do not seem to have any informa¬ 
tion in their possession as to the feasibility of the manufacture of salfe 
along the coast line of Bengal nor do the Government of India seem to 
be anxious to see as to what is actually happening. If manufacture is 
possible to be carried on in such large amount-s, is it not worth while to step 
in with necessary assistance for the purpose of developing this particular 
manufacture on a regular basis which incidentally will also benefit the 
Government by way of excise duty. 

Sir, I had occasion to discuss this question with some of the promoters 
of the two companies that are at the present moment striving to set on 
foot an industry in Bengal. I find that their experience has not been very 
happy in regard to the assistance which the Government of Bengal are 
prepared to render to any bond fde enterprise of this chnracter. In 
first place, they complain that it was very very difficult to get the necessary 
licence from the Government of Bengal and that there wa? aii inordinate 
delay in the issue of licences. Then, they tell me from their own experi¬ 
ence that there are certain suitable places along the coast line for ohe 
manufacture of salt which are owned by numerous co-owners under the 
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system permanent settlement, with the result that it is very difficult for 
them to get any settlement of those lands, and when they approach the 
Government for undertaking land-acquisition proceedings which are very 
legitimate in the interest of industrial ventures of this kind, they are 
given a flat refusal. Then, Sir, when they want to take settlement of 
Government's own Kims Mahal lands, their experience is no better. There 
are certain spots which have been mentioned by Mr. Pitt in his report as 
being suitable centres for the manufacture of salt, and when these con¬ 
cerns made an application to the Government of Bengal for a settlement of 
limited areas in those places, their applications wc^ro rejec.tecl. Then, Sir, 
another complaint of theirs is that they have not siK*ncodod in getting any 
warehouse licence. Tt will be in the recollection of the' Ifonourahlo Mem¬ 
ber that one of the specifle suggestions that wor(‘ marlo by Mr. Pill; for 
the purpose of encoui’aging the salt industry on the basis of a cottage 
industry in Bengal was that proper facilities might ho granted for the 
purpose of constructing warehouses where the small rrHinufa(*,i,nrerR might 
bring their own small quantities of salt for sale and storage. There was a 
specific application for permissiotir to build a warehouse n(. a partricular place 
in the district of Midnaporo, and ifhat application was turned down on the 
curious ground that the circular, which I have referred to, did not (contem¬ 
plate any wnrehousc to be put up in this fashion, but that it inendy (‘on- 
templated local manufacture on a small scale for the berudit of tluc local 
people. The Government of Bengal obviously ignored thfc fact that the 
application for permission to build a 'wareliouse was based on a. scheme 
undei which the people who wanted that facility would liabh* to pay 
the excise duty to Government at the stipulated rate. Rir, thes(^ are the 
ways of the Government of Bengal. The application was rejected with the 
result that a particular recommendation made by Mr. Tiii lias not yet 
been put to the test as to w^hether, if warehouses we^re (‘onsi-naded at 
suitable places, the salt industry could Fc developed on thcs footing of a 
cottage industry. Then, there are further complaints regarding facuTties 
for obtaining fuel necessary for the manufacture of salt. To sum up: the 
Government of Bengal, apart from granting liceru^es in certain individual 
eases, have not done anything yet, as far as we know, (o ndvanet* the cause 
of the salt manufacture in Bengal, or even to cmabk' snitabh' (^xp(‘rimcTits 
to be made as to whetlier such manufacture can possihh^ be nindc^ on coin- 
mercial lines, and yet during the past three years tho Govornmeni- of 
Bengal have got more than 12,58,800 fup to Roptoinher of 1000) as their 
share of the proceeds of the additional taxation wliich wo arc now asked to 
sanction for one more year. 

Now, Sir, T want mv friend to review the whok' Hiiuation in the light 
of experience and toll this House as to whether the terms in which the 
Uesolution was passed in 1001 do not reqxiire to he amended. Tn the first 
place, the Northern India salt resources have virtually failed us. T am 
afraid it woula ho idle to expect any great results from Kliewra. What 
is the justification, therefore, to spend nnv more money out of ibis taxa¬ 
tion for the development and improvement of the pro(*eRs of manufacture 
at p-iewra? It must be rememhorod that the proceeds of thiR additional 
taxation have been dwindling of late, firstly, because of the reduction in 
the rates that have been imposed with effect from last year, and, secondly, 
because of the success which this policy has borne so far, namely, in 
restricting the foreign imports. As the foreign imports go on diminishing, 
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the proceeds of this additional duty are also bound to go down, and^ there¬ 
fore, we will not have any very large amounts now to devote either to the 
development of Khewra or the distribution to the Provinees. Having 
regard to the manner in which the Government of Bengal and the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, which were expected to take some additional 
measures for the purpose of developing the salt industry, have failed to 
uany out the intentions of the Besolution of 1931. and having regard also 
to the fact that the amounts at our disposal henceforward will be compara¬ 
tively small, I ask the Honourable Member whether it is right to distri¬ 
bute the money between the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, or whether it would not be more proper to keep the entire 
amount in the hands of the Government of India for the purpose of 
undertaking whatever necessary investigations may be called for in the 
different areas, or for the purpose of giving due encouragement to the 
pioneer eoneems that are already in the field. If, how’ever. the Govern¬ 
ment of India do not desire to undertake the responsibility directly through 
the agency of the Central Board of Be venue, they might set apart sufficient 
amounts for the purpose of beingf utilised by the Provincial Governments m 
the^ development of the salt industry with a specific condition attached 
to it that not a pice out of that shall be spent on any other purpose. 
Either of these two thiners are called for having regard to our experience 
in the past, and that is the reason. Sir, whv I want that this Besolution 
should be brought un before this House for being reviewed in the Kght of 
the circumstances that I have related, so that the House may decide fts 
to whether to continue the policv of distributing the proceeds of this taxa¬ 
tion between the Government of India on the one hand and the Provincial 
Governments on the other in the proportion snecified in that Besolutirm. 
If it appears to the House that the monev could be more usefullv utilised 
through the agency of the Government of India themselves for the pur¬ 
pose of develoninsr the salt industry in certain areas, it would perhaps be 
more desirable to leave the entire amount at their disposal for the 
necessary purposes. Sir, I do not want to express my own opinion on 
this particular point fust now, because what I want at present is that this 
House should be given an onnortunity of reconsidering the terms of that 
Besolution. There will be amnle time for Honourable Members to decMte 
as to whether the monev could be better utilised if it were left enlarel? 
with the Government of India to develop the salt resources of India ot 
whether certain portions of it could be earmarked for that specific purpose 
and made over to the Provincial Governments. All that I want on the 
present occasion is that this Besolution should be considered along with 
this particular measure, so that while we give an extended life to this 
additional taxation for one year, we might also consider as to w'hether 
the terms on which the proceeds of this taxation are to be distributed 
deserved to be amended having regard to our experience in the past, 

Mr. Presideiit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham CHetty): Amend¬ 
ment moved; 

the consideration of the motion he postnone<i nendincr an opnoHnnitv for 
thif? TToncte to re-oonsider the terms of tho T?ew]ntion (dated 1st Anrib ree?»rd- 

in^ distrihntion of the proceeds of the additional import dntr on foreign salt, in the 
li<rht of the action taken by the Go’^’ernment of India and the Provincial Governments 
thereunder.*’ 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Sir, in view of the note of dissent 
which I have appended fo the Beport of the Salt Industry Committee 
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I support the amendment of my TTonoiu*ahle IriiMuI, Mr. At the 

same time, Sir, before I proceed further, I sliould like to poini) out tluit 
iii the printed official Eeport of the 1st April, 1931, in the question put 
from the Chair, and adopted, the last line roads “a])pl.ying siu'li revenue 
in certain ways and feasible within their own Province'', but according 
to the Beport which we have all signed, the words used are ''and in 
particular to the development of salt production whore economically 
feasible". This is the official report sent to ns. T do not know which 
is the correct one, but I should think probably the wording given in onr 
Beport is the correct wording . ... 

. The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The official record of the Assembly 
proceedings is in accord with the passage quoted from the Beport. T do 
Tiot know where my friend gets the other version from. 

Mr, K. 0, Keogy: Mav T point otit. Sir, that in the Besolution as 
originally moved by Sir George Selmsi-er, iho word "eeonomie.ally" was 
there, but, in the form in wliieh it wns adopied by the President this and 
a .few other words do not occur. Technically, T think the Besolution which 
was put by the President is the correct version. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tt is a very curious eas{\ Oer- 
tainly my attention was not drawn to it. T do not ihink it has ever 
happened before. Anyhow, T think the significance of the difference is 
not very great. 

Mr. G. Morgan: T did not notice it before either. It was only when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ncngy, read out those words, T noticed it, 
anjd I Vbs following the matter in the official Beport, 

' I am going to confine myself to a few remarks on tlu' nmeTidfneui 
itself. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has put iho ease 
perfectly clearly. With regard to the Northern India sources, T have tir 
hesitation in saying, and I am perfectly certain tha,t the Finaue.fv Membei 
will bear me out when I say,—and J have been quite eonsishmii in tbit 
matter,—that there was not the slightest chance of cruslu'd salt l)oiuf 
supplied from Khewra for the Bengal market at anything lilce a.u ecotmmi( 
price. This is also the view held by the Tariff Board, as far }\s we. eouh 
make out from their Eoports. Since then, various corn])lieai'ioTis hav 
arisen which I need not specify,—they are already mentioned m the Tarif 
Bepori—one is the machinery and the other is the colour of the salt. T 
Just shows how dangerous a thing a Tariff Board Beport mn.y he. Tlu?. 
have definitely stated that the quality of salt which would bo ]'iro(Mirnbl 
at Khewra is equal to the finest w^hito salt, the Aden salt. Now thr 
the actual crushing has been attempted, this is proved u(')t io l)e ilm eas( 
Whether it can possibly bo overcome is a question for chemists to decid( 
So far as the salt is concerned, there is not the slightest doubt fhi 
there is a strong pink tinge in the salt. But, Sir, it is with regard ^ 
the allocation of the additional duty that my Honourable frioud.r. M 
Neogy, has brought up this amendment. T am strongly of opinion th: 
no money should be retained by the Oovornment of India for the reasm 
conveyed in the Besolution as it stands at present, that is the dcvelo 
of certain Northern India salt sources. The money for that * 
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hUppHed by the consuming Provmees, mostly Bengal and Assam, Bihar 
o. P. to a small extent. Xou% Sir, it has proved so far, and I am 
perfectly certain . . _ ^ 

Honourable Sir ©eorge Schuster; Sir, I do not want to interrupt 

my Honourable friend, but 1 would like to make a suggestion ^ him. If 
It can be arranged that this ilesuiutiou cun be discussed, obviously 1 
think the House woula nut want a aiscussion twice over. It appears 
now that my Honourable friend is really not discussing the point whether 
the Eesolution should be put to tiie House, but is actually entering upon 
a discussion of the Eesolution. The point I want to put to my Honour¬ 
able friend who has moved this amendment is this. 1 w’ant to have an 
opportunity for dealing fully with ail his points, but I want to put this 
particular point to him. must get this BLi through before the 31st 
-viarch. It is merely extending iegisiation. If we do not get it through 
oefore 81st March, the original measure w’iil lapse and we should have to 
introduce a new Bill, and there will be a great complication owning to the 
^ap that w'ill occur; and 1 am sure nobody wants,—and certainly that my 
Honourable friend does not want,—to produce that result. I think my 
Honourable friend is perfectly reasonaole in asking for an opportunity for 
this House to discuss the ilesnlution again, and if the pomt had been 
raised earlier in the history of this case, W'e should certainly have acceded 
to the wishes of-Honourable Members wdio put it forward. The only 
question is( w’hat w’iii be the opi^oriunity for discussing the Eesolution. 
The time of the House is very fully occupied this session and of course 
anythmg one can say about BmiLa is rather hypothetical; but I am quite 
prepared to say that as far as Government are concerned we recognise 
that it is a reasonable request and that w’e w’iii do our utmost to secure 
time for the discussion of the Eesuiution as such. If it should be the wish of 
the House that it should be brought up before the end of this Session, it might 
mean prolonging the iSession a bit, but, as lar as Government are con¬ 
cerned, we should raise no objection to that. Sir, 1 really want to put 
that point to my Honourable triend w^ho has moved the amendment and 
to you. If the amendment is passed, it would mean that we could not 
go on with the discussion of the Bill. We might fail to get the Bill 
Jirough in time. I would ask our friends to accept our assurance that 
we will do our utmost to find time for the discussion of this Eesolution, 
it desired this session; but in that case it would have to go on after the 
more urgent business which has already been provided for. 

Mr. K. 0, Heogy: Sir, I gladly accede to the request of my Honour¬ 
able friend, and I would be perfectly wiliing to withdraw this amendment 
L mine on the assurance that, if this Bill is passed, Government will 
find some time for us to discuss this Eesolution during this Session. 

The Honourable Six George Schuster: Yes, as long as my Honourable 
friend is clear on this point that we have a programme mapped out and 
this Eesolution may have to come up at what Honourable Members 
usually describe as "the fag-end of a very long Session’*. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty): If the 
Honourable Member is satisfied with the assurance given by the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member, I think the best course for him would be to 
withdraw the amendment; 
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Mr. K. C. Neogy: I beg leave of the House to withdraw the amend¬ 
ment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assemblywithdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuldiam Chetty): The discus¬ 
sion is now to be confined to the Bill itself. Would Mr. Morgan lilco to 
continue his speech on the Bill ? 

Mr. G. Morgan; No, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to support 
the motion moved by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, that 
the Bill to give additional protection to salt be taken into consideration. 
Sir, I am grateful to the Honourable the Finance Member for one portion 
)f his observation that he agrees that the present system of review of 
the protection to the salt industry by the Assembly Committee is a whole¬ 
some practice and has resulted in bringing reduction not only to the 
protective duty, but also in reducing the price level from what was fixed 
by the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board fixed the price level at lls. (>6; 
afterwards it was reduced by the Assembly Salt Committee to Its. 54-12-0 
and this time this Committee has recommended that the same bo I'odncod 
to Rs. 50. As a member of that Assembly Committee, I find that the 
Tariff Board recommendations are always out of date. After the Tariff 
Board report is published, if we impartially review their rt'-commenda- 
tions, we find that the facts were wrong in the Tariff Board's report. 1 
am at present a member of the Select Committee on the Cotion Textile 
Bib. I find that the Tariff Board's report on cotton textiles was hattded 
over in 1932 and printed in 1932. But it was published only the other 
day, and all the facts and figures are wrong. They are based on wrong 
calculations; they are antiquated and ante-diluvian in the course of a y(»ar 
and a half. I placed a note in the fourth report of the Assembly (com¬ 
mittee and I will refer the Honourable Members to page 7 of that report 
which contains the note signed by me and by Mr. Mitra. Tliis is the 
second paragraph of the note: 

‘Tarticukrly in the present uncertain economic conditions, the factors tliat load 
the Tariff Board to reach certain conclusions are so often found to lose ground oven 
at the time of the publication of the report of the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board 
in their latest report on Cotton Textile Industry in paragraph 199, appear to bo alive 
to the question of constant review of prices. While we recognise that industries must 
receive an assurance of a definite period of protection, in fairness to the industries and 
consumers, there should be yearly review of the balancing factors operating those 
schemes of protection. Such a Committee should consist of at least two official 
members—the Finance Member and the Commerce Member—and ten non-oflicial? 
elected by the Non-Official Members of the Assembly. Thereby confidence will bf 
restored in all schemes of protection and the interests of the consumers and the 
manufacturers will be properly safeguarded. We make these observations from th< 
long-felt want that the Assembly has often expressed that the Legislature and the 
Government cease to exercise effective control over an industry onco it has securec 
protection for a definite period. If Government accept our’ recommendation auc 
introduce clause to the effect in every protective measure, the demand for protoctioi 
for a second time would not arise.*’ 

Sir, some Honourable Members might ask why I did not give notScf 
of_ such an amendment. Before I give notice of such an amendment h 
this Bill , and to other tarifi measures that this House .will shortly discuss 
I would like to know the viewpoint of Government. I am very gratefu 
to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, for when I broached thi 
particular subject, my Honourable friend expressed sympathy with tb 
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purpose for which I made that suggestion. I do not lind the Commerce 
ivlember here now. We are stili sitting in the Textile Committee. 1 do 
not like to fight single-handed always to bring forward a clause to be 
introduced in every Tariif Bill. It is for the Honourable the Tinance 
Member and the Commerce Member to put their heads together, and 
if this suggestion of ours—^Mr. Mitra’s ana mine—should commend itself 
lq them, and from our experience in the past we Know there is justice 
in our demand, because the Tariff Board’s recommendations are always 
going wrong in these days—whether the Tariff Board membei:^ are suffer¬ 
ing from economic depression of lack of brains or lack of expert knowledge 
L ao not know—do hope, my Honourable friends, the Commerce Memoer 
and the Finance Member, will put their heads together, and they will 
now introduce a new clause in every Bill; and it the Honourable tiie 
Finance Member so agrees, I will, with your permission, at a later stage 
bring forward such a clause to be incorporated in this Bill. But what is 
required is this that it is no use giving protection for a number of years 
to the industries that come to asK for it: we knew when we gave the 
jL'atas protection for steel in 1927, we had no opportunity to re\iew or to 
ask them to produce beiore the Government their cost of production and 
their balance sheet and how the tariff proposals are benelitmg them; but 
when the Government brought forward a measure and my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Eainy, brought it to give protection to the galvamsed 
sheet industry, i had the privilege to briag forward the suggestion that the 
protection should be given for one year only, because the Tata steel 
industry took no pains to reduce their overhead cost of expenditure. That 
had a very salutary effect, and you, Sir, also knew it when you were on 
.this side of the House with us, the representatives of the Tatas used 
to come and explain to you and to us as to how they had reduced the 
large number of Europeans from 225 to 75. We have that experience 
and we have the experience in this salt protecthe measure; we have the 
certificate of the Honourable the Finance Member that this practice has 
worked well. So I do hope it is high time that the Government of India 
adopt a definite policy, a policy of control, a policy whereby the indus¬ 
tries produce their ba4nee sheets from year to year, bring forward a report 
to the Government as to how the protective measure has helped that 
liarticular industry during the year and what profit they are making. 1 
do hope this small suggestion coming from this side and which, I find, 
has the approval of the Honourable the Finance Member,—^may be in his 
personal capacity and not as the Government of India—^would now be a 
regular feature in every Tariff BiE. With these remarks, I support the 
consideration of the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir aeorge Schuster: Sir, I do not wish to burke any 
proper discussion of this measure; but possibly in view of the undertaking 
I have given the House may agree to take the Bill into consideration 
without much further discussion. I was prepared to deal with ali the 
points of my Honourable friend who moved this amendment, but I think 
it will be better to defer that until we come to the discussion of the 
Eesolution. There is only one pointy that I have just to clear up ai the 
present moment and that is the position as regards Khewra. My Honour¬ 
able friend said he wished to Imow precisely what Government’s policy 
was on this matter, I was not able to deal with that fully in answer to 
supplementary questions yesterday; but my failure to reply w^as not realh 
due, as my Honourable friend supposed, to ignorance of the situation, 
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fxcept a'; regards the pi'ociso liguro of Uie expoxiditui'e at Ivhcwru up to 
uaUi, that 1 have now got. The position as regards Khewra is this: that, 
in the hrst place, with tiie fall m the price of imported salt, thaii is to 
say, of fine white crushed saih--which, of course, is a very good thing 
from the point ol view of the consumer,—the possibility of Ivhevvra 
becoming a connnercial ju’oposition has been very much diminished. In 
fact, 1 think we must accept tiie fact that wo cannot put iilievvra cj'ushed 
salt into the Bengal ixiarkeb at anything like the prices which arc ruling 
for line Avdiite crushed salt today. Therefore, llliewra bccemus not a 
pohoitial source of immediate supply, unless the Govermuout with the 
support of the House likes to subsidise Klicwra: it bocumos valuable, 
not so much as a source of immediate supply, but rather us a reserve on 
which Govo'rnrncut could draw'in case of dillioultics, like anotlier war, 
when soa-bomo supplies would not be available. And our policy really, 
if ianay put it very simply, is this: to go on with our Khevvra e>xperi- 
ments until we can establish that Ivhowra can produce the kind of salt 
which is required ?md then to keep Ivhewra working on a scale which will 
‘enable us to tost ouli the practical o])eraiion of iniiuiig and crushing the 
salt on a commercial scale, but not to its full capacity; so that wo shall have 
it working and shall be in a position to enlarge it if at uuy time a spticial 
domaud occurred. That is really our policy, and 1 subunit to the Jlouse 
tluii it is a reasonable policy. Wo do not want to incur the loss of pro¬ 
ducing salt in largo quantities whieli can be produced cheaper from the sea¬ 
borne sources. On tlu'. other hand, we want to have Ivliewra developed 
up to a point at which wo caii at any tim'o enlarge it if'any real emergency 
should arise. I wanted to makc^ that position clear to the IIouho. Other¬ 
wise I think 1 need say no more on the subjedt. 1 should only like to 
say that 1 am very glad that my Honourable friend who moved this 
amendment has gone so carefully over the whole position. J mu very 
glad to find that there is bo much intoremt taken in the .Ifousi^ on this 
Bubject, and we will, in order to make the discuKsion of the Ih^solution 
more valuable, forward copies of my Uxaiourable friend’s speech .and the 
other speeches that have been made to the Government of Biuigal, so 
that they may consider all these points that have boon raised, buloro the 
Kosolution comes uj) for discussion, and I hope that wo shall then be in 
possession of the views of the Government of Bengal on the matUa*. 

As regards wbat niy Honourabhi friend, Mr. Das, said, 1 (sun certainly 
promise that the Commerce Member and I will put our beads together on 
this matter; but it would be rather a lai'go order to expect me now to 
answer on behalf of the Government of India, that they wouhl adopt his 
proposal for Standing Committees on all protection* measures. 1 will 
oertainly talk it over with my Honourable colloaguo, and 1 think my 
Ifonourable friend will appreciate that there has hardly boon time during 
the coarse of this Session, sinoe this re])ort appeared, to examine a Jtnatter 
of that kind fully, 

1 trust that, in view <>f the position that I have taken up, the House 
will be able to ■i)roceed very expeditiously with the passing of this Bill 
into an Act. 

Mr. G. Morgan: I did not quite understand when you asked me 

whether I wanted to go ou: I w-as thinking of the a,mcm(Iment and not 

thinking of the Bill. If you will permit me, Sir, 1 should just like one 

minutB in order to justify my note of dissent on the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty?: Yes. 


^ Mr. Cf. Morgan: Sir, imfortunatelv tverv ^ear 1 have to enter an objec¬ 
tion to the consideration of this AdditionarSait Duty Bill. This year, the 
protest, although it has to be put forward, has lost a little of its strength 
in that Bengal has been able to purchase her suit at a much more reason¬ 
able price. In fact, during the discussions last year \\c‘ thought that it 
Bengal could get salt at about Rs. 4*5 a hundred mannds. Benj^al would 
probably be satisfied. That position Ijas eventuated. In the Bill the 
price put down is Hs. 54-1*2-0, and it is suggested it should be Bs. 50, 
Personally, I should have liked it to be lower than tliat, but still some¬ 
thing is better than nothing. The question of Kliewra has been explained 
by my Honourable friend, the Pinance YIember, but I should like to make 
it quite clear that from the very beginninir and on the Tariff Board’s own 
Report and the various parasrraphs 64 to 67 and also 74 and 75 contained 
in their Report* with regard to rail-borne salt, I have had no hesitation 
in saying that whatever machinery*, so far as one knows anything about 
salt machinery, is put in, Khewara coidd not supply salt to the Bengal 
market at Rs. 66 a hxmdred maunde. There is no doubt that with the 
help of Aden we have got things verx much better, and we cannot do 
without the supply from Aden. 

The only other point is that the Government of India have made a 
great point about the stabilisation of price, and if the price is a fair price, 
we in Bengal would be only too glad. It could have been done originally, 
of course, by admitting the salt free and putting a biiving price in the first 
Bill, but that is too late now. We rely on the Indian'sources including 
Aden, and so far they have been fairly satisfactory, and they have .also 
been more " satisfactoW recently as regards price. Haying entered my 
protest against the consideration of the Bill, I have nothing more to say 
at this stage. I will speak on the amendments. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Xon-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I do not remember that there have been very many 
rnoasures passed in this House which attained their object in the manner 
we have achieved in this particular meakire, and here w^e have secured, 
by putting an additional import duty, two ohieet4, the first is the encoiir- 
agemem of the indigenous industry of manufacturing salt, and the second 
is the steadving of the price of salt. I shall only quote n few figures to 
show how ’ far the indigenous industry of salt manufacture has been 
encouraged by this measure. I give ‘figures for 1930 t6 1933 for the 12 
months - — • 

’ ; ' 1930 . 1931 . . 1932 , 1933 . 

Percent. Percent. , . Percent. Percent. 


Foreign salt 
Indian salt- » . 

Aden salt • * 


64 • 35 

8 11 
■28 ' ’ 54 


^ 17 

20 26 

50 ' 57 


• 4s'regards ^he question of steadyins;'the price in 1931-32, the price 
about Es. 60 per 100 maunds, but it has now gone down to below Es, 50. 
•In viW of the ' agreement for the consideration of the Resolution. I do 
not libe to sar" anything naors at the present stage, but I would only 
request the Government that.- before -the Resolution is disposed of. the 
money fhpt be csellected from iidditional duty shmrid not Iv distri. 
butsd:Vthe'PK?7»Qes. With -these words-, I support the-Bill. .. -- 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com¬ 
merce); Sir, having regard to the trend of the discussion we have had 
this morning, I do not think there is much to be said in this matter, 
r support wholeheartedly the principles of the Bill, and I do not think 
that any serious discussion will arise on it. We are all agreed that some 
monev "should be allotted for the purpose of developing the indigenous 
supplies of salt, and I am particularly glad that Bengal may regain the 
position which she held about 50 or 60 years ago in the salt ^ industry 
if sufficient money can be had to develop the industr^^ We find. Sir, 
that, during the time of the East India Company, Bengal used to produce 
more than 80 lakhs of maunds of salt, and all of it was consumed bv the* 
people* of Bengal. I do not see why that condition of things should not 
com.e back again, but for this purpose money is wanted, and the only way 
by which money can be obtained is by means of this Act. But having 
regard to the apathv of the Government of Bengal in connection with 
other measures relating to industries, I submit that no monev should be 
given to that Provincial Government for this particular purpose. I want 
that the Government of India should make arrangements through their 
own agency for taking steps to see how best salt could be manufactured 
in Bengal. With these words, I support, the Bill. 

An Honourable Member: The question mav now be put. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad fPatna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Sir, I find that as a result of this measure the price of 
salt has erone up immensely. Mv friend, Mr. Mitra, said that the additional 
import; duty measure would lead to a reduction in the price of salt, but I 
do not know how the additional import dutv will reduce the price of salt. 
On several occasions, my friends have said that if an import duty were 
levied on certain articles, prices would be increased. No doubt, the. price 
of sah has gone down to some extent, but it is not on account of this 
import duty. Sir, I think if this import duty had not been levied on the 
impeded sa/It, the price of salt would have gone down much further, 
hocause, in that case, the salt that was imported into this country could 
have been obtained at a much cheaper rate. 

regard to the development of the indigenous industry, in order 
that h few persons, who have invested their money in Aden, mav fill their 
pockets, it is not desirable to tax the poorer classes of this country. The 
great salt demonstration that was made in this House on this question is 
probably ?5till fresh in the minds of Honourable Members. On several 
occasions, mv Honourable friends have said that salt should be as cheap 
as possible, but by this import dutv I think that salt at the rate of 24 
annas a maund is dearer, and if this import dutv were abolished, I think 
to that extent salt would be cheaper.' So far as mv Province is concerned, 
I find that the Government of Bihar and Orissa are not also in favour 
of this import dutv, and whatever amount may be paid out of this 
taxation to them will not be sutficient, because, as a result of this tax. 
the price of salt has not gone down to the extent it should have. There¬ 
fore, the poorer consumers will have to pav a heavy amount to these 
millionaires who have already got sufficient wealth and do not need this 
kind of protection. With these words, T oppose this Ih'll. 

Seth Haii Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Burall: Sir. T 
support this Bill. I do not agree with mv Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maywood Ahmad, when he said that India gpt’tmg her salt at a 
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dearer price than previously. In 1927-2b, the price in Calcutta market 
was Ks. 100 per lUO maunds. When this Bill was first passed, we iixed 
the rate at Es. 66 per 100 maxxnds alter giving protection to the industry. 
Last year, it was reduced to Es. 54, and this year you will find that we 
have fixed only Es. 50. But stih I received a telegram a few days ago 
that the Aden people were selling their salt at Es. 42. If you go into 
facts, you will find that Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are getting cheaper 
salt now than before. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Then why do you fix it at Es. 50 when it is 
selling at Es. 42? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: We have fixed Es. 50 as the ma ximum 
price, so that neither Aden nor any indigenous industry here can charge 
more than Bs. 50. Besides this, 1 want to bring to the notice of the 
Government of India that at present we are giving all this protection to 
the Eathiawrar States. I have no objection to giving protection to 
the Kathiawar States, but I submit that the Kathiawar ports are import¬ 
ing direct foreign goods from difierent countries. I do not know what 
sort of agreement has been reached over cotton textiles some months ago, 
but in any ease they have put nothing abcfut the Katbiaw’ar States. If 
we do not come to an arrangement with the Kathiawar States, then they 
may import piece goods direct from Japan, they will consume them in their 
own country and the benefi.t of the duty will go to the States. The 
Kathiawar States are at present importing sugar from foreign countries, 
because they will get Es. 18-2-0 per bag as customs duty, and they^ wron’t 
consume Indian sugar on. which they cannot get any duty for their own 
States. I do not know- how' these things w'ill be continued. The States 
import their goods into British India vrithout any import duty. At pre¬ 
sent we are importing cotton from Kathiawar and Cuteh w'ithout charging 
any import duty. We are importing some seeds and other produce from 
these territories, I remember, Bfiree or four years ago, the Kathiawar 
States were importing sugar from foreign countries and they manufactured 
it into candies and despatched it to British India without paying any 
duty, and they were passing it on as a produce of Kathiawar. This wa^ 
brought to the notice of Government, and it was after a year or so that 
we succeeded in charging a duty on the Yiramgam Line, and so on. I 
submit that all these things must be settled on a proper basis. We are 
giving protection to their salt, we are importing their goods ■without 
changing any duty, and the Government of India should make some sort 
of treaty that the Indian production also must be consumed in Kathiawar 
or in Kashmir. The Kashmir State gets all those customs duty, 
which is recovered at the Indian ports, on sugar which goes .to Kashmh. 
The Kashmir Government do not consume Indian sugar, because they do 
not get any duty from the customs. So, all these things must be con¬ 
sidered very senously, otherwise industry and trade wdll suffer. With 
these words, I support the motion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (I^Iuzaffarpur cum Ohamparan: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I should like to add one word by way of support to this 
motion. But, before doing so, I must' refer to the speech of my Honor¬ 
able friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, who, on behalf of Bihar, has said that 
the price of salt has increased since this import duty wa.s imposed. In 
that connection I should like to refer him and the House to 
by the Central Board of Eevenue on the workmg of the Salt (Additional 
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import Duty) Act, during the period 1st January, 1933, to 3Uth Septem¬ 
ber, 1933. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 ha\c said, it would have been much less 
than what it is at present. 

Mjr. iSraya Prasad bmgh: i need not read out tne whole thing, but 1 
will reler to Table ll at page 2d, m wmcii it is stated tnat the vvnoiesaie 
price in Kanchi was its. 3-14-0 in 11)29, Its. 2-12-0 in 1931, 
Its. 3-2-0 in 1932, Its. 3-2-0 in 1933, and so on. The latest iignre, that 
IS, up to the 31st May, 1933, is its. 2-12-0—that is, the wholesale price. 
There are other Xigures also hero which 1 need not read out to the liuusc. 
Thcrci is one point which is involved in this. There is, i understand, a 
ioreign combine in this country which lower the price of salt in the hrst 
instance in order to crush indigenous industry, bufc when that indigenous 
industry has been crusned out oi existence, tliey increase the price ol* 
salt to the top ot their bent. TJuit sort ot thing whl do incalculable harm 
to the indigenous aid us try of this country. Tiio Taxation Dnej^uiry Com¬ 
mittee in 1920 reported tJiat it was desirable to make India soil-supporting 
in the matter ol salt supply. India possesses a peculiarly salubrious 
ciimato in the matter ol salt industry uud It is surrounded on throe sides 
by sea. It has got plenty of sunshine all the year round, and this country 
is quite favourable to the production of salt, not only for its own consump¬ 
tion, but also for export outside. This proposal ol the Taxadon Enquiry 
Committee was subjected to an enquiry by the Central Board of lievenue 
who at lirst refused to refer the matter to the Tariff Board, but, later on, 
under pressure of this House in 1929, tlio matter was referred to the Tariff 
Board which ultimately recommended an imposition of protective duty for 
the purpose of giving encouragement to the manufacture of salt in tliis 
country. {Since the imposition of this additional duty, the consumption 
of foreign salt in India has dropped from 33 per cent, in 1930 to 19 pt‘,r 
cent in 1933, and this reduction has not resulted in any increase in the 
price of salt. The l&'alt {Survey Committee of 1931 also supported the con¬ 
clusions of the Tarilf Board. Then, this .Bouse appointed a ('ommith‘e 
which went into the question in 1931. It recommended an additional 
duty of 4^ amias per maund on all salt, Indian and foreign, imported by 
sea into British India, and it was in consequence of all these transacTionw 
that the Salt Additional Import Duty Act of 1931 was paswtul for on(‘ 
year. It was subsequently renewed from yejir to year. There is one 
point which 1 should like tc refer to. It is the question wludluu* tlu^ 
benefit of this protection should, as before'., ho t‘,xku\(l(ul to i.lio salt works 
at Aden or it should be confined only to the salt works in tlu^. mainhuid 
of India. Now, there are four salt works in Aden. One is an Italian 
firm, and three are Indian firms. Even before the outbreak of War, 
the salt supply of Aden has been coining into this (Country in Buffieient. 
quantities, and this has resulted in steadying the price of salt and in kec'.p- 
iiig of! foreign salt from tins country. So long as Aden remains n part 
of India, I do not think there, is any jusiification for making any sort of 
discrimination against the import of salt from Adtm, My Honourabk* 
friend, the Einance Member, also, in a Oonfo.ronco, whicdi was held ni. 
Simla, in May 1932, said as follows: 

‘^And as to that, I would like to make the position dear again and to ptit i,ho 
13fovernment’s position as shortly as possible. Our position is this, that if we take 
any steps to interfere with free competition among Indian producers, T indudo Aden 
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producers, ^ if we were to interfere with the free competition between Indian 
producers in the same way as we have already interfered with the Indian producers 
on the one hand and foreign producers at the other, we should do that for one object 
alone, and that is the National interests of India. We should not do that for the 
sake of putting profits into th , pockets of one set of manufacturers and producers 
at the expense of another set of producers and manufacturers and I would remind 
you, gentlemen, that as far as the Indian interests are concerned, according to 
Tariff Board's report, there really nothing in it, I say as far as Indian interests 
are concerned, between Aden and other sea borne sources" of production/* 

This is, what my friend, the Honourable the Finance Member, 
1 t.m. rightly said on that occasion. 


Now, Sir, there are also a few considerations which might weigh with 
the House in considering the claim of Aden to protective duties and these 
considerations are as follows. The works at Aden give a royalty to the 
Government w^hich brings a substantial amount of revenue. 1 under¬ 
stand they also give heavy annual ground rent for the works that are 
established in Aden, whereas the Karachi w’orks do not pay any royalty 
and they do not pay anything like the ground rent as Aden, and these are 
some of the advantages in allowing Aden to be included within the benefit 
of this duty. The imports from Aden have increased from 40,000 tons 
to 1,30,000 tons per year, and to 2,60,000 tons per year since protection 
was granted m the year 1931. 


There is only one point which I should like to make, and it is ^this that 
when this additional import dutv was first imposed, it was decided that 
a part of this, seven-eighths of the proceeds, should be allotted to the 
Local Governments in which imported salt w'as consumed in proporti^ 
to their share in the trade. But reports obtained bv the Central Board 
of Hevenue show that very little monev has been devoted hv the^ Lo^l 
Governments out of these proceeds to expenditure in connection ^th the 
development of the salt industrv in their areas, and practicallv the whole 
has been absorbed by the Local Governments concerned for meetinu ex¬ 
penditure incurred for general purposes. This is a very discnuetins: feature 
of the situation. The Government of Ben-al and the Government of 
Bihar, instead of utilising their shares of the proceeds to the deyelopme^ 
or salt industrv in their resi'^ectivc areas have absorbed the money 
uoneral piimoses, and this is a matter which oucht to en-a^e 
nWention of the GoYemmont of Indialiecauso, after rfl. + 1 Je 
of this additional imnort diitv is to give an imneins 

indnstrv of tliis conntrv. and if tlie monev ’s t ,!# fT,P 

additional dntv is not utilised for ^ Lf £ oZ 

industry in the respective areas, I thuih it ^ ftp 

Therefore, I would 'request the lift wh£h 

matter and to devise some means by which t .. ^,. 3 , develop- 

is given to the Local Governments concerned 

ment of the industry in their respecfave areas, '^s ^ ^ I ha „ 
say. I do not agree with my friend. Mr. 

said before, the price of salt has not ^^hasa Uttle bit, 

duty. Even if we suppose that accept this addi- 

T should « that our counft^^^^ development of the national industry 
tional duty m words, I support this motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar ^ ^ Provinces, has not got great nos- 

Th.» », . I.. 
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there is some sort of possibility, still the way in which the Government of 
the United Provinces have cheerfully taken up the lead from the Resolu¬ 
tion of this Assembly shows that the interpretation of that Resolution has 
been quite rlifFerent in different Provinces. We in the United Provinces 
are acting according to our present conditions. The United Provinces 
Government spent some money also over it, but the experiments unfortun- 
nately have not been so encouraging. My chief complaint is this, that the 
Departments of Industries and Co-operation in the United Provinces are 
being worked together and it is difficult for one officer to look to the 
Industry" and to the Co-operative Department at the same time- Both 
these Departments require some sort of expert knowledge,’ and, as you 
know, co-operation especially is a very important subject in itself, but the 
United Provinces Government have not considered it in the interest of the 
people to keep the Departments under different heads. Formerly when 
that was so, I remember that the work of the Industries Department and 
the Co-operative Department was being run on very good lines, and I 
should say they could show very encouraging figures and a good deal of 
success, but since these two Departments are under one head, we find that 
none of these Departments work so efficiently as they did before. But 
still, in pursuance of the Resolution of the Assembly, the Government of 
the United Provinces have taken a keen interest in the solution of the 
question of salt manufacture. It was in two districts—^in Jaunpur and in 
Muttra—^that this experiment was tried, and there may be some possibility 
of improvement. I hops, the Government of India encourage them by 
means of money, -^-he Government of the United Provinces will not lag 
behind any other Province in encouraging the salt industrv in the Province. 
Sir, we in the United Provinces and our Government do not very often 
come before this House or before the Government of India with a beggar's 
bowl as do some of the other Provinces. It is a matter of great gratifi('ation, 
not only to us as Members from the United Provinces, but also, I am sure, 
to the Government of India, that the United Provinces Budget is well 
balanced even this year. Our sense of prestige and self-respect is not such 
that the United Provinces should come always to the Government of India 
or to this House asking for doles for different things as does Bombay or 
Madras. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar (Madras: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): No, no, not Madras. Madras has given doles to the Government 
of India. 

Mr. D. N. O^Sullivan (Bombay: European): Sir, as I understand, there 
is a possibility of two of the three amendments which stand in my name* 
and in that of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, being ruled 
out of order. I wish to say a few words at this stage. In the first place, 
I would refer to the happy remarks of the im-official members of the Salt 
Industry Committee of the Assembly with reference to the assistance given 
to them by the Honourable the Finance Member. They are in these terms: 

*‘The unofficial membei’s of the Committee, and more particularly those who have 
sat on the Committee since it was first formed, wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing their appreciation of the sincere and helpful spirit in which Sir George 
Schuster has preisided over their deliberations and assisted them in finding a wav 
along a path which, they are constrained to claim, has been one beset with exceptional 
obstacles and pitfalls.” 

f 8ir, on behalf of the Karachi salt industry, I wish to associate myself 
with these expressions and with all they say in that behalf. Not long ago 
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in this House, Sir, my friend Mr. James, in the course of a speech, recom¬ 
mended^ the re-shuffling of portfolios of Members of Government and in 
a graphic manner described a cartoon he once saw vdth the caption—“The 
same old birds, the same old birds'*. If I, for one moment, may be peimitted 
to speak in terms of ornithology with reference to the Finance Member, 1 
would be greatly tempted to say that it would be very difficult to catch 
liim up by that old expedient—the application of salt to his tail. He is 
far too wily a bird. The best compliment I can pay him in this respect is 
that he is amenable to all sorts of reason and never turns a* deaf ear to 
anything in the nature of cogent argument, but he is impervious to a^ppli- 
cations of salt on his tail and even to infusions of hot air. The object of 
the amendments which we tabled to this Bill was to provide what the salt 
industry in India considered necessary- for the further security and further 
protection of that industry- and for a longer defined period. The salt in¬ 
dustry in India, and principally the Karachi salt industry, have carefully 
considered this matter, and their considered opinion is that four essentials 
are necessary for ... . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty); Grder, order. 
The Honourable Member can resume his speech after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Twm of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. . 


Mr, D. N. O^Sullivan; Sir, as I was saying before the adjournment, 
the indigenous salt industry in India presses for four conditibns without 
which the industry caimot continue to exist in this country. Those four 
requisites are that this Act, aSording protection, should be extended for 
a period of at least three years, if not five, that the duty should be fixed 
at four annas and six pies as it previously was, that the maximum selling 
rate should be fixed at Es. 54-12-0 as it was and finally that there 
should be a certain degree of protection from imports of Aden salt. The 
burden of my argument is that if there is a case for protection at^ all 
and if on© can justify protection at all, then give adequate protection. 
Half measures are useless. Bo not hesitate or vacillate, but embark on 
a bold and straightforward policy and give all the protection that is 
necessary to this infant industry, so that it may fioiirish in this country 
and may eventually be able to provide the whole country with all the 
salt that is required. I think, from the trend of wKat we have heard 
today, there is no doubt that it I’s the general opinion that these protective 
measures are fully justified. I make no apology whatever for brieflx 
referring to the state of affairs which existed nrior to the time when the 
protection was first granted in 1931. We all know' that the needs of 
Bengal for salt are about 550,000 ton? per annum. While I mention 
Bengal I would add that T for one. spealdn^y on behalf of the Karachi 
cRlt industrv, would ncrre.* ihnt if ifc is possible to develon Bensrars 
vesources in' salt bv encouraging either a cottage industry or in any other 
wav by all means do so. But. ns far as we can see at present, the 
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climatic conditions in Bengal are not conducive tc> the manufacture of 
salt by any method whatsoever. So, in the meantime, our concern must 
be for the production of salt in other parts of India to meet the needs 
of the Bengal market. 

Now, Sir, as this House is w^ell aware, the bulk of the salt trade was 
formerly in the hands of foreign importers. At one time it was almost 
exclusively in their hands, but during the last 35 years the imports from 
Aden have had a share. It is also unnecessary to remind the House that 
prior to the protection of 1931, prices fluctuated and rose to enormous 
and unparalleled heights. With apology, I would refer to Certain figures 
in this respect. Take, for instance, the statistics for the last 70 years 
from 1862. If we have a glance at them, it will be seen that as far 
back as 1862 the prices were Es. 66-0-0 and over for a 100 maunds. 
From 1862 onwards, with the exception of short periods when the Aden 
salt began to be sold in the market right up to the time of the protection, 
the average price of 100 maunds of salt was approximately Es. 80. We 
see that iu 1875 there was a sudden drop from Es. 90 to Es. 59, and it went 
down as low as Es. 50 during the next two years owing to the entry of 
the Italian salt works at Aden. Then presumably when the Italians, 
with the resources at their command, demonstrated that they could com¬ 
pete successfully, the pinees again soared. Then, again, the price suddenly 
dropped about the year 1908 when other works at Aden were commenced. 
The prices then remained lov' from 1907 to 1910 presumably while foreign 
interests were endeavouring to crush the new Aden interests and then 
soared again. Coming to more recent times 1 might refer to the war 
period and thereafter. Take the war period—^from 1915 to 1918. During 
this period, the prices were simply enormous. In 1915, the price was 
Es. 124 per 100 maunds; in 1916, it was Es. ilT; in 1917, it was Bs. 227, 
and in 1918, it was Es. 241. I may point out that these are average 
prices, and, ,as a matter of fact, durinsr the year 1917, the price actually 
at one period went up to Es. 434, and the salt was frequentlv sold at 
Es 300 per hundred maunds. Enormous profits were made. Then, one 
would have supposed that after the war prices would have again come 
dovm more or less to their normal condition, but they continued to he 
very high from 1919 right up practically to the time of protection. In 
1919, the price was Es. 176 per hundred maunds, and, from 1920 to 
1928, the price was round the average of Es. 100 and more. In 1929. 
the price was Es. 84 per hundred maunds, and, in 1930, it was Es. 73 
per hundred maunds. Then. oF course, we had the protection and the 
maximum price was Axed. Obviously, therefore, somebody profiteered to 
an enormous extent during these years. Fabulous profits v^ero made and 
enormous reserves must have been built up by these foreign importers. 
Eeferring to profits, the Karachi Salt Industry, in one of these excellent 
pamphlets which they have produced from time to time, have pointed out 
from statistics in their possession that on an average from 1911 to 1931- 
a period of 21 years, before India came into the field to manufacture salt 
in this country, an average of a crore of rupees per annum was paid out 
to these foreien interests and to Aden. Twenty crores, wo nuVht sav, 
of excess profits in twenty years. These figures are starHinc. T would 
submit then that these details show cleaidy that it became manifestly 
important that some measure of protection should be brought into being 
so as to encourage the indigenous industry and if. was none too soon 
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that in the year 1929, I think it was, ^Ir. Keikar on a cut motion intro¬ 
duced a discussion on this subject in this House and we know the rest 
of the history of this legislation, liiere v/as a Taritf Board enquiry m 
1980, and eventually in 1931 this Bill, the first Bill, was introduced in 
this House. Since then we have seen that the measures of protection 
introduced by the Bill have been fully justified. 

As my Honourable fiiend, Air. U-aya Prasad Singh, pointed out this 
morning, there are certain parts of India eminently suited to the manu¬ 
facture of salt and not the least in this respect is Harachi with its excellent 
dry climate, its sea-coast and its excellent port. This enterprising city 
took full advantage of the protection afiorded by the Act and there are 
now five salt works on the outskirts of Xarachi 15 miles away, all built 
up since 1931. I understand that something like 25 lakhs has already 
been expended on the development of these works. An area of about 
3,000 acres has been included, a small township has sprung up and large 
numbers of labourers are housed there and involved in this work. AS? here 
there were merely sand-dunes previously along the sea-shore, we now 
iiave a prosperous towmship, the inhabitants of w'hich are mainly engaged 
in the manufacture of salt. The local bodies have assisted and canals 
have been dug and wharfs are being erected and the enterprise is well on 
the way to prove a success. I think my Honourable friend, Afr. Mitra, 
referred this morning to this report of the Salt Industry Committee and 
gave the House the figures for the last year regarding the increase in 
the manufacture of indigenous salt. The report says: 

‘*In th© meantime, the statistics of imports and clearances show a substantial 
increase in the proportion of the market commanded by the Indian sources of supply 
balanced by a decline in transactions in foreign salt. The result is that at Calcutta 
clearances foreign salt represented during the calendar year 1933 only IJ per ce% 
of the whole, whereas they stood at 64 per cent in 1930, 34 per cent in 1951 and 29 
per cent in 19^.” 


Then, they refer to clearances of Aden salt, and, with regard to 
clearances of Indian salt other than Aden, this accounts for 29 per cent 
of the whole in 1933 as against eight per cent in 1930. 


How, with reference to what I said just now, if it is worth prot^ting 
this industry and if circumstances require it, then let us have an adequate 
protection. I would point out and I think everybody will agree with me 
that no industry can possibly flourish if kept in contmuai suspense- If' 
there is a recurring risk from year to year of protection being removed, 
then capital will not be forthcoming and the development of the industry 
suffers. I would emphasise that the industry is in its infancy at the 
moment and should not be permitted to wither or die. Furthermore, 
I would submit that a continual change in the tariff policy—an annual 
change—is to he deprecated, and, therefore, next year when this matter 
comes up again, I would urge Members of the Committee seriously to 
consider bringing this enactment into operation for a period of at least 
tiiree years. On this point, as far as I can see, the Committee have 
offered no very cogent reasons for refusing to.extend the Bill for more 
than one year. They rely more or less, on this point, on the constitutional 
position of Aden today and the uncertainty in connection with it. They 
say in paragraph 5 of their report: 


the future constitutional position of Aden is decided the whole position 
will have to be reconsidered, and untfl then we regard it as wiser not to ask the 
Legislature formally to commit itself for any long term of years. 
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[Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan.] 

With the greatest deference i fail entirely to see what the constitu¬ 
tional position of Aden has to do with this q^uestiou. So long as Aden 
remains a part of HritibU^ Inclju, she will iiuturally receive a measure o£ 
protection under the enactment. If circumstances arise which cause 
Aden to be administered in the future by the Colonial Office, then 
naturally the exports of salt from Aden will be treated as foreign salt 
and taxed accordingly. It seems to me that the question of Aden is 
entirely extraneous to the point and the Committee have failed to take 
the economic situation into consideration. In other words, this part of 
the report should be taken with a grain of salt. 

One or two words more with regard to the argumeni about the 
consumer. There are very few Honourable Members 1 notice in this 
House who today advanced the time worn argument about the added 
expenditure to me consumer—^the argument that countless millions have 
to suiier by the additional duty. 1 would point out in this connection 
that, as far as one can gather, the imports of foreign salt into India during 
the last year only constitute ten per cent, of the total imports—some¬ 
thing like 50,000 tons out of a total of 500,000. These 50,000 tons of 
salt were either Liverpool or Hamburg salt which, I understand, is of 
special quality and is only consumed by the comparatively wealthy. 
Therefore, the argument that the consumer will suSer can hardly arise 
by the extension of the import duty. 

One word more, and that is with regard to what we are pleased to 
call in Karachi the ‘‘Aden Menace’*. My Honourable friend, Mr. G-aya 
Prasad Singh, referring to Aden said that whatever protection Indian 
salt receives should also be afforded tb Aden. I agree, but only up to 
a certain point and for these reasons. My Honourable friend quite 
rightly pointed out that exports of salt from Aden into India have gone 
by leaps and bounds and I will not waste the time of the House by 
quoting statistics. I will simply say that from 132,090 tons in 1927 it 
has gone up to 280,000 tons in 1933. Obviously, therefore, Aden 
requires no protection, because she flourished even before these protective 
measures were brought into being and she also participated in the enormous 
pre-protection prices. She consequently built up enormous reserves and 
now we find today that you can buy, as one Honourable Member pointed 
out, Aden salt in Calcutta at Es. 36. I had a telegram on the point 
yesterday. There has been a drop from Ks. 70 and Bs. 80 per 100 maunds 
in 1929 to Bs. 36 today, Poes the general level of prices of other 
commodities justify this drop? I respectfully submit that it is not the 
case. Why this sudden lovo of Bengal by Aden? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): The drop in price is so in regard to rice also. 

Mir. D. N O’Sullivan: There obviously seems to be a ring of some 
kind with the avowed object of bringing down the prices and thereby 
ruining the indigenous industry. After this is accomplished, the prices 
will again rise. I would further point out that if salt is sold today at 
Be. 36 a hundred maunds and Bs. 42 a hundred maunds and at prices 
of ■flhiat kind under Es. 45, then the duty of two annas and six pies is 
blmously inadequate to protect the local industry and that is the most 
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cogent argument in favour of reverting to the old race of four annas and 
six pies. That is all I have to say at present, and I support the motion 
on ihe principle that some protection is better than no protection. 

Mr. President (The Koiiouralie sir S' , t The question 

is: . ‘ 

-rx ^111 f^i’dier to extend the operation of the Sak {Additional Import 

Duty) Act, 1931, be taken into cousideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham CI ett^): The question 
is: 


“Thai clause 2 stand part of the BiU.” 

Has Mr. O’Sullivan got the sanction of the Gove^’nor General to his 
amendment? 


Mr. B. N. O’Sullivan: Xo, Sir, I have not. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Then if is 
not in order. Mr. Morgan. 

Sir Lancelot Graham fSecretary, Legislative Department): Sir, before 
Mr. Morpn moves his amendment, I shall be grateful to get a direction 
about this amendment. The form of this Bill is an atiiending Bill and 
there^ is an established idling in this House that the scope of an amending 
Bill is limited either to the insertion of the new sections which actually 
it is proposed to insert or to those sections of the original Act which it sets 
out to amend. Xow, Sir, as I said, the form of tliis Bill is an amending. 
Bill, and it sets out to amend sub-section (3) of section 1 which gives the 
life of the original Act. It also makes an amendment in sub-secti<Hi i4) of 
section 5. Now, Sir, if this really were in substance an amending Bill, 
1 should feel bound to take objection to the relevancy of this amendment 
on the ground that IMr. Morgan was setting out to amend n provision of 
the original Act which is not touched by the Bill as introduced; and, Sir, 
it is because of my natural anprehension that if I let thi*? amendment pass 
without seeking your db'prdion, it might be held that that very salutary 
rule of procedure by whim’ll the scope of amendinsr ^ills is determined bad 
been tacitly abrogated. That. Sir, is one point on which T seek your ruling. 
The other is as to what is the effect of a continuing Bill like this. You 
have a Bill to continue the life of an Act already on the Statute-book; and 
I suggest that it ought to be possible for Government to put before this 
House a Bill merely extending the life of such an Act, if such Act has a 
limited life, without putting before the Legislature the whole contents of 
the original Act. That is to say, there ought to be a po^sibilitv of having 
an extending Act wbicb did not place before the TiCgislatiu’e for the purpose 
of amendment the whole contents of the originnl Act. And it is because 
this amendment of ^Tr. Morgan's might seem to imnlv that it was nossiblr* 
to go bevond the scope of an amending Bill on ihe on^ band and on the 
other to have access to the whole contents of thp nri^nal \et that I would 
sepk your advice, T trust T have made a somewhat diffcnlt point compa^'a- 
tively clear. 
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Mr. President" (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is now 
a weli-undersiood i^rinciple in this House that an amending Jiill does not 
throw open for discussion or amendment the entire sections of the original 
Act which the Bill seeks to amend. All amendments relating to an amend¬ 
ing Bill must clearly be within the scope of the amending Bill. Ordinarily 
what the Begisiative Secretary has jDointed out would follow from this, 
that is, that the scope of an amending Bill is to be sought either in the 
new clauses that the amending Bill seeks to incorporate or in those sections 
of the original Act which the amending Bill seeks to amend. It is, 
however, conceivable that in certain exceptional cases the scope of an 
amending Bill might be covered by certain sections of the original Act 
which are not specificaUv referred to in the amending Bill. If such a 
contingency arises, it would be in order to move amendments for those 
relevant sections. In this particular case, applying these principles, we 
have to find out wdiat exactly is the scope of the Bill that is before the 
House. The scope of the Bill is to extend the life of the Salt Import Duty 
Act. The Chair must hold that when Government come before the House 
with an amending Bill to extend the life of an existing Act which imposes 
a duty or levies taxation, the amount of ihaf duty or taxation will also be 
open for discussion. For instance, in the present Bill, the import duty on 
salt is two annas and six pies per maimd. The existing Act will expire on 
the 31st [March, and Government want by this amending Bill to extend the 
operation of the Act for one year more. T'^rder such circumstances, it will 
be perfectly open to this House to say th-'t thev would agree to the exten¬ 
sion of this Act for one vear more provided the duty is reduced io two 
annas or one anna and six pies. Ther-'^fore, all amendments which aim at 
reducing the amount of duty would be in order in such circumstanc-'^s. The 
Chair finds that the amoimt of the duty under the Salt Import Dutv Act 
is found in section 8 of the original Act. That section is not specifcally 
referred to or mentioned in the amendinsr Bill. Now, Mr. Morgan, who 
seeks to reduce the duty on one class of imported salt, has necessarily to 
incorporate his amendment in section of the original i^ct i? he is to carry 
out bis purpose, and, therefore, his amendment in these circiiinstances ivill 
be in order. The Chair is sure, the position is clear and there is no danger 
of this principle being extended. 


Mr. O. Morgan; Sir, I beg to move: 

**That after clause 2 of the Bill the fo’’lowing new clause be inserted : 

‘2A. To section 3 of the said Act the following proviso shall be added, namely,— 

‘Provided that Liverpool shall be permitted to import into any pert in British 
India free of any additional duty of customs salt not exceeding fifty thousand ions 
in quantity’.’ ” ) o 


Sir, although a somewhat similar amendment was moved by mo last 
year, and I am verv’- sorry to sav, was very unfavourably recehnd this 
House, I am emboldened to brin<r forw^*rd this amendment, because, during 
the past eight or nine months, conditions generally have rather changed. 
Last year, the Honourable the Finance Member ^ when speakiiicr on my 
amendment, said: 


"Tf it can Be established that Livei^poel salt is an entirely speci-.l article which 
has Its OTO market and its own price, in ro wav competing "with Tnc-ian salt, then a 

reducing the duty on Liverpool salt and 
fcaereby relieving the consumer.” / ^ 
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That is one of the remarks which emboldened me to come forward- 
Eeference was made to the Centj-ai Board of Eevenue, I understand, and 
in their report they remark with regard to Liverpool salt as follows; 

“One conspicuous fact which the figui’es bring to notice is the complete absence 
of importations into Calcutta of Liveipool salt (fine whiie Cheshire) in the six months 
April to September 1933 and the very greatly reduced sales of salt in the same 
period.*' 

They give some figures and then go on to say: 

“This abrupt decline must be attributed rather to German than to Indian competi¬ 
tion, as the figures of imports from these two sources will readily show.” 

Now, it is on that report that I base my amendment. Hamburg salt 
has been imported to the extent of something like 45,000 to 50,000 tons. 
We have a very strong feeling that that salt is being subsidised in some way 
or other—^whether of the actual salt producers or whether through the 
shipping companies it is impossible for me to say; but we have a very 
very strong suspicion that it is subsidised in some way or other, and, 
therefore, Liverpool salt which is not subsidised or given a bounty or any 
other help, finds itself unable to compete. The Honourable the Tinance 
Member, in his Budget speech, referring to the necessity of trade and 
co-operation between Britain and India, said: 

. .and thirdly by finding an increased market for her agricultural exports in 
the United Kingdom in exchange for the United Kingdom imports.into India.” 

During this Session, every section of this House has laid considerable 
stress on the necessity of India for Britain and Britain for India. I do 
not think there can be any question about that. Everybody has come to 
the conclusion that we must stand together and there must be trade 
exchange and increase of trade exchange and service ..... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What are you offering in 
return ? 

Mr. G. Morgan: I am offering in return what the Honourable the Einanoe 
Member made a point of in his speech, finding an increased market for 
her agricultural products in the United Kingdom in exchange for United 
Kingdom imports into India. If you buy, you can generally sell: there 
must be exchange of trade and services: that is an established fact: you 
cannot only buy: you cannot only sell - . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Can the Honourable Member 
say how much of German salt is coming, this subsidised salt? 

Mr. G. Morgan: 45,000 to 50,000 tons. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I give him the figures? 
5,000 tons during the last ten months and 5,000 tons during the previous 
ten months, from the whole of Germany. I refer him to the January 
number of Sea-borne Trade Accounts, p. 104. 

Mr. G. Morgan: I cannot accept those figures, but I think I am right 
in saying that salt of that Hamburg quality comes to very nearly 50,000 
tons on an average; that is the quality which is consumed in the Bengal 
market. 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour (Centra.1 Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): What is yuui* authority for maldng that statement? 

ISx. G. Morgan; I cannot find it just now. It is in the report. I 
merely put tliis forward, because, I think, that as things stand today, there 
is a case made out for Liverpool salt up to a certain amount. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am sorry I was mistaken. 
The Honourable Alember is right: it is about 50,000 tons. 

Mr. G. Morgan: I did not like to be too definite, but having followed 
this for three years without ceasing .... 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: At what price is German salt selling in the 
Calcutta market? 

Mr. G. Morgan: Liverpool salt sells in the Calcutta market at Es. 8 
per hundred maunds over the price of Aden Solar Pine. The Honourable 
Member ought to know, he has a great deal to do with salt business. 

There is a special price for that particular quahty and that has been 
brought out in every report that I have had to deal with and I know that 
Liverpool salt has a special market for a certain quantity and it sells 
roughly at Es. 8 per hundred maunds over the Aden Solar Fine price. 
Supposing the puce today —1 am afraid my friend, Mr. O’Sullivan, must 
have been quoting some other quality—suppose the price today is round 
about Es. 49 to Es. 5u, then add to that Es. 8, and you get the price of 
Liverpool salt. The Hamburg salt is just the same. I am talking about 
that particular special quahty for which there is a limited demand: In 
connection with that the Indian Salt Association on two occasions, once in 
1932, which elicited from my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, a very 
stinging remark, and again in January, 1934, said that if the Bengal con¬ 
sumers were keen to have to some extent Liverpool salt besides Aden and 
Indian salt to suit their taste, it was then right to ask for a provision in 
that class of salt to a limit commensurate with tlie actual demand for that 
variety. That is why 1 have placed my limit at 50,000 tons. 

A short time ago, even the Burma salt people sent in a representation 
to either the Governor or the Financial Secretary and said: 

“Tlie inference is li.eiefore, obvious that these foreign salts were being subsidised 
by their respective go\c; .i:aeuts, the only possible exception being British salt waich 
suffered in common with Burma salt and so was practically excluded from the Bangoon 
market.” 

That was in a representation niade by the Burma indigenous salt 
producers to the Government. 

I have nothing else to say on this matter. I hope that the House will 
view it in the spirit with w^hich I have put it forward and also with regard 
to remarks made by the Honourable the Finance Member as to exchange of 
trade. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Amendment 
moved: 

**That after clause 2 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

*2A. To section 3 of the said Act the following proviso shall be added, namely,— 

Trovided that Liverpool shall be permitted to import into any port in British 
India free of any additional duty of customs salt not exceeding fifty thousand tons 
in quahtiiy.* 
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Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: aSFon-Miihaniinadan): Sir, I 
oijpose the amendment just moved by my Mend, Mr. Morgan. My 
Province was one of the most prosperous Provinces in India due to the 
existence of salt industry, but unfortunately this industry was sacriSced at 
the altar of the avarice of the British merchants interested in Liverpool 
and Cheshire salt. Mr. Sterhng, who was the Divisional Commissioner in 
Orissa in 1822, paid a tribute to the fine quahty of salt manufactured in 
Orissa. This is what he said: 

“In this inhospitable tract,. 

An Eononrable Member: Do you take this description as- a correct 
description of your coimtry? 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: We did not hospitably receive the British. 
However, I would ask Honourable Members to particularly mark the 
words: 

“the finest salt of all India is manufactured, which, under the monopoly system, 
yields annually to the Government a net revenue of a little short of eighteen lairhs of 
rupees.*’ 

But this industry was killed to make room for Cheshire salt in India. 
Even in spite of the imposition of heavy duties on Orissa salt, they could 
not compete with salt made in Orissa. The grant of monopoly for salt 
manufacture to the East Indian Company accentuated the distress of the 
Orissa people. I shall read out a portion from a book by my Mend, 
Mr. B. Das .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the name of that book? 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: The name of the book is ‘‘Salt Manufacture 
in Ancient Orissa'^ by Mr. B. Das: 

“But the pressure by the Cheshire manufacturers in England grew stronger and 
stronger in the meanwhile. Before 1829, the consignments were trials only, but; by 
1832 "nearly two lakhs of maunds were imported and hence Cheshire producers com- 
peiled the House of Commons to examine the situation in 1836. The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1836 recommended that the Government monopoly 
should be reduced only to a monopoly of manufacture. This monopoly of manufac¬ 
ture was further criticised from time to time while the imports of foreign salt crew 
to 29 lakhs of maunds in 1851.” 

Sir, in this way the salt industry of my Province was killed for the 
benefit of Liverpool salt merchants. Sir, I oppose the idea of ‘ any sort 
of concession being granted to Liverpool salt. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my Honourabl'e friend already 
knows my views on this subject, because he had put forward his proposal 
in our Committee discussions. What I chiefly wish to point out to bi-m 
is, without in any way taking the line that a proposition of this kind is 
totally inadmissible, I would put it to him that this is not the way in 
which to bring it up. We have now entered into definite relations with 
the United Kingdom as regards the preferences and trade arrangements 
and it is impossible to consider propositions of this kind in isolation. If 
the United Kingdom manufacturers wish to press for preferential terms as 
regards salt, that is a matter which can be considered as part of a <’^'’eral 
discussion in which a number of questions can be raised and in which Inaia 
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[Sir George Schuster.] 

have the opportunity to raise reciprocal questions. Therefoic, Sir, 
lUst oppose my friend's amendment on those grounds, quite apain from 
fact that, as at present advised, I cannot see that he has established his 
e on its merits. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The question 


“That after clause 2 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted: 

‘2A. To section 3 of the said Acu the following pro\iso shall be added, namely,— 
‘Provided that Liverpool shall be permitted to import into any port in British 
iia free of any additional duT>y of customs salt not exceeding fifty tnousand tons 
quantity’.' ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. G. Morgan: Sir, I beg to move the amendment which stands in my 
tme: 

“That after clause 2 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

*2A. In section 3 of the said Act after the words ‘two and a half annas per 
aund’ the words ‘and in the ease of Liverpool at the rate of one anna and three 
ies per maund’ shall be inserted*.” 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member says that I have not m-ule »>ut 
case for Liverpool. I think that it is very hard. I thought I had made 
ut quite a good case. The Finance Member's ideas of the merits of the 
ase and mine may be entirely different, but I regally thought that my case 
^-as quite a good one. The Finance Member has staled that the pxopor 
^-ay to make any change in any tariff arrangement between Britain and 
ndia is to bring the matter up in the trade agreement which, I understand 
he Finance hlember to say is under consideration .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What I really suggested to him 
vas that it should be brought up through the proper channel to enable the 
>ase to be examined properly. Matters of this kind cannot be brought up 
>n the floor of the House by individuals who claim to speak on behalf of 
particular commercial interests in England. 

Mr. G. Morgan: That, I take it, has to come from the other side through 
die British representatives up to the Government of India, lliat may 
be so, and the House will decide whether that is the proper way to deal 
with this matter. I shall be very glad to place my amendment before the 
House. This second amendment is merely put in on the priociple that 
half a loaf is better than none, but I should like to,place my amendment 
before the House in order that they may say definitoly that this i'i not the 
way to bring forward this amendment. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That after danse 2 of the Bill the following new danse be inserted : 

*2A.^In section 3 of the said Atet after the words ‘two and a half annas per 
mamM ^ords *and in the case of Liverpool at the rate of one anna and three 

shall be inserted*.** 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Dural): Sir, I rise to oppose this amendment. Salt is one of the necessaries 
of life, and, therefore, India ought to be independent of any foreign supplies. 
This is a just principle, and, in order to carry out that principle, an import 
duty has been levied, because the Province of Bengal did not jn'oduce the 
salt it needed. All the maritime Provinces in India make their own 
salt and are independent of any foreign salt, but the Province of J'engal 
has ceased to manufacture salt for its own use, and it is the intention of 
Government to encourage that manufacture even in Bengal, and with a 
view to protecting Indian salt, an import duty of Ds. 0-2-6 per maund has 
been levied. This import dutv is necessary in the interest of the salt that 
is manufactured in India. We have been told that new manufactories in 
Karachi, Kathiawar and other places are springing up to supply the neces¬ 
sary quantity of salt required by Bengal. If this preference is given to 
Liverpool salt and if the duty is halved, then the condition of salt manu¬ 
facture in Sind especially, and in Kathiawar will be verv bad. and they 
will have to face competition which they are not able to even at 
present. Therefore, I maintain that this amendment ought to bo 'ipposed. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I mu<5t oroose the amend¬ 
ment, I am afraid, on the grounds I have already explained. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is: 

**That after clause 2 of the Bill the following new clause he inserted : 

‘2A. In section 3 of the siid A<'t after the words 'two and a half annas per 
maund* the words *and in the case of liverpool at the rate of one anna and three 
pics per maund' shall be inserted’.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is; 


“That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 
is: 

“That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.*’ 

Mr. D. B*. O^SuIiivan: I beg to move; 

“That clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.** 

The effect of this will be to maintain the old maximum selling price of 
Es. 54-12-0 as agninst the proposed maximum price of Es. 50-0-0, and I 
will be very brief in my remarks on this point. It was the idea of the 
Tariff Board in fixing a maximum price to fix a fair and economic selling 
price. In 1931, a fair selling price was Es. 66 in the estimation of the 
Tariff Board. It was subsequently reduced for no adequate reason, in my 
submission, to Es. 54-12-0, and now it is proposed to reduce it to Es. 50. 
T would point out to the House that it is the maximum selling price that 
has been fixed and not the minimum selling price. We all know that the 
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price is now considerably lower than the proposed maximum price. Tlie 
points at issue are the&e. First of all, is there any jui^tification for reducing 
the maximum sellin" price to Es. 50, and, seeordiv, if the old rate of 
Bs. 54-12-0 is retained, is anybody prejudiced thereby, that is to say, does 
the eousumer or any one suffer ? The last report, of this Salt Industry 
Committee has given no valid reasons at all for this reduction, none what¬ 
soever. It is iinjvossible to say on what premises they based their conclu¬ 
sions, Their remarks in relation to this are contained in paragraph 4 of 
their report: 

“While for these reasons we reccagamend no change in the import dnty we think 
that the time has come to make a change in the price at which the Government 
has power to fony in salt which power, we may point oni hy way of reminder, is 
^strolling factor in the whole pfcn which* we originally recommended, and dis- 
tinimishes this plan frcsaa an ordinary scheme of prot^tion. We consider that this 
buying in price can now be brought more into touch with the actual rcahtied of the 
situation.** 

—-What those realities are, of course, they do not say— 

“The edginal buying prh^e was nxed according to the Tariff Board’s assessment 
of 4 fair selling p' ice and the reduction which we recomm?nded last year, was 
based on t e establi hed fact of a reduction in the cost of one of the Tariff Boards 
factors, 'na'nely, sea freight. Y'e recognise that in nroposinc a further reduction now 
we are deu-artinir in a new manner from the Tariff Board’s basis without actually 
reviewing the other items which made up this basis.’’ 

—They m^ike no enquiry on the point at all as far as one could see— 

**Neyer*he!ess we consider that on hroad (grounds some revision is jiiftiPed for in 
thtf preset econnm*c d€pre®>f'irn the whole scale of values has changed and every 
industry has had to accept lower prices for its goofls.’’ 

Is it a fact that in the last year the w’hole scale of values hns depre¬ 
ciated to that extent? I respectfully submit that that is not 
• ^ the case. Therefore. I submit -that this report itself does not 

establish that there is anv justification on economic grounds for the lower 
rate, and I shall be glad to hear of any adequate reasons. On the other 
hand, is there anv prejudice to anybody by the retention of the old rate? 
Again, th<=^ old consumer argument cannot be brought into play here, because 
the difference to the consumer in the two rates is practically negligible. A 
very large family would consume about one-third of a maund of salt per 
annum, and the difference in the two rates would work out, according to our 
calculation, to about three pice per annum per ma^md to the consumer. 
So, the extra cost to even the largest family would be about one pice per 
annum. As against this negHsible increase of one nice to the consumer, 
conside»*eble prejudice is done to the manufacturer becnnse, as I snid previ¬ 
ously tod'^y, if vou are granting protection, grant adeouate protection, 
protect this infant industrv adenuately, and a rate of Es. 50 per 100 
mounds will not enable the indigenous industry to nut away any reserves 
against a rainy day or afford protection against this r^^te cutting which 
is now m being or whioh is eonuneneinsr. I have poin^-ed out that today the 
rat'^' is Eo. 46 in the CaFutta market and Little Aden crushed salt is being 
sold at Bs. 42-0-0. Ade^-* Italian is being sold as low as Es. 36-0-0 per 100 
maunds. How. unless this indigenous industry is permitted to build un 
some sort of rese^’ve agamst a rniny day, are they to continue? T submit 
for the serious consideration of the House that there is absoultelv no ease 
made out for the lower maximum selling rate, and I would urge upon the 
House ir the interests of the indigenous industry to retain the old rate of 
Es. M-12-0. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.** 

M. Maswood Ahmad: I oppose this amendment, and I want to say 
in this connection that the price of Rs. 50 which has been proposed is already 
a very large amount. My Honourable friend has himself adrnitted that 
nowadays the price is Rs. 36, and that is the reason why the Committee has 
reduced the amount to Rs. 50. ‘ 

Mr. B. N. O’Siillivan: I said temporarily owing to rate cutting war. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: When the price rises, then my Honourable 
friend can come later and say that the amount must be raised, but at the 
present moment there is absolutely no case for my Honourable friend^s 
amendment. My point is that this Rs. 50 is already an exorbitant amount 
for the poorer classes. My Honourable friend does not realise what one 
pice makes in the Budget of a poor man who earns six pice after toiling the 
whole day. To people who spend hundreds of rupees at bridge tables, one 
pice^ does not matter much, but it means everything to” '.the poor people. 
Again, my Honourable friend has said that this is an infant industry. I 
do not know when this infant industry wdll grow into young, healthy 
manhood.' I suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member that instead, 
he should, by executive order, reduce this Rs. 50 and fix it at Rs. 36, as he 
has power to do. 

Tphe Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I take my stand halfway bet¬ 
ween my Honourable friend who moved this amendment and my Honour¬ 
able friend who has just spoken. We have given this matter a great deal 
of consideration in the committee and I think our proposal is right to reduce 
the maximum price now to Rs. 60. We are definitely feeling our way in 
this matter. What we are doing is to bring this maximum price rather 
more into touch with the prevailing market price than it would be if we left 
it at Rs. 54. I would ask the House to support our conclusion in this matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The qliestion 
,is: . . . . ! 

“That clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived.. 

Mr. President (The'Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 

“That, clause 3 ^stahd part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move that the Bill be 
passed. 

• Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The qxiostion 

IS that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


B 
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OproM. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 13,58,000 be granted to tbe Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray tBe charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Opium’/* 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa Muharn- 
madan): This amount is required by Government to pay the price of the 
opium. At present opium is grown in British India and in the States as 
well and the amount demanded by my Honourable friend is for the excess 
•of the opium which has been grown in British India and ^he larger portion 
of this is to defray the charges of opium grown in Indian States. In this 
connection, I want to say that except Gwalior and Indore, they have got 
contracts with other Indian States and they inform the States that a parti¬ 
cular quantity of opium .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On a point of order, I think my 
Honourable friend is raising questions of policy on this matter and I under¬ 
stand that the general rule of procedure is that in the case of supplementary 
, grants the question is merely one of whether the money should be voted. 
Moreover, in this case, I may point out to my Honourable friend that it 
does not represent expenditure in the ordinary sense. We have to take over 
this opium according to the amount of the crop which is grown and we may 
gat a little more than our f<yreeast in one year and a little less in another 
year. 

l£r* K. hj Government to pay 

S i Staies have supplied to them. I 

should not take -^is excess amount 
is my pcmi. So I say that we should not give this money 

Mr. Prudent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is. 


Mr. M. Maswood: I have not finished my remarks. I was only explain¬ 
ing my point in reference to the point of order. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend surely 
admits that we must carry out our agreements in this msEtter. What my 
Honourable friend is doing is to raise questions of policy. That is the point 
of order I raised. Our policy has been to get control of all these stocks of 
opium that are produced in the States, and unless we take over those stocks, 
they become a real menace to the carrying out of our policy of controlling 
the production of opium. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I oppose'this motion and say that the amount 
should not be sanctioned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member knows perfectly well the restricted scope of the discussion on 
these demands. He cannot discuss the question whether the Government 
are right in pursuing the policy of purchasing aU the opium that has been 
produced in the crop of a particular year, and he will not be in order if he 
wanted to stress that point. 
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Mr, Gaya Prasad Sizigli (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muliam- 
’madan): My Honourable friend is discussing the question on its merits. 
‘The outturn has far exceeded the estimate and, in order to coYer that 
expenditure, my Honourable friend, the Tinanee Member, wants that this 
sum should be granted and Mr. Maswood Ahmad is going to discuss that 
question. I cannot understand how that can be out of order. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): What the 
*Chair said was that he could not discuss the policy of the Government— 
whether they were following a right policy in coij.tracting to purchase all the 
opium grown in a particular year. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I do not want the Government to purchase this 
^^xcess amount of opium as being against the public interests. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): This point 
•ought to have been Raised during the Budget. It is a question of policy 
as to how they are to spend the money in the purchase of opium. He has 
missed his chance. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: If that is your ruling, then I cannot discuss 
this question. In opposing this grant, certainly I must place the facts before 
•the House as to why the sanction of this amount by the Assembly is not 
in the interests of India. Bather it is against the interests of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ruling 
has been given on a number of occasions in the past. It is not a new ruling. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then I oppose this amount and submit that 
‘it should not be sanctioned by the House. 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): We do not question the policy of the Government to control the 
•opium that is produced in India, but what I understand Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
to argue, and I agree with him, is this. Should it be left to the sweet 
will of the Native States to produce any amount of opium they like, and 
‘then to force the Government of India to buy that ? If that be so, ... , 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend would 
read the papers that have been suj)plied, he would realise that we have 
definite agreements with the States. They cazmot control the weather con¬ 
ditions. Sometimes they produce a big crop and sometimes they produce 
less. It happened in this particular year that the crop production far 
exceeded any reasonable estimate, and that is. why there has been an 
toxcess. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Under the 
agreement the States are bound to limit the acreage under cultivation of 
opium. That is governed by the policy of the Government and the agreement 
that they have entered into with the States. If, as a result of favourable 
weather conditions in that particular area, there is more crop than can be 
anticipated at the time of the Budget, then what can we do. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: The Honourable the Finance Member referred to the 
papers supplied to us. The proceedings of the Standing Finance Coni- 
mittee, Volume XIII, No. 9, is the only one that has been supplied to 
us. He has referred to a number of other proceedings Nos. 8, 5, and so 
on, wliich we cannot get hold of. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Will my Honourable friend refer to 
page 415 of the proceedings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the 23rd January ? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The members of the Standing Finance Committee have 
got it, but it does not follow tliat it has been supplied to us. {Voices : 
no, the other volumes were supplied.*') Very well, can you tell us why 
this volume was circulated ? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Che tty): Have all the 
volumes been circulated ? 

'I', 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Sometimes 
they go with the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, and Honourable 
Members, thinking that they are all merely proceedings of the Assembly, 
never look at them. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Many papers are supplied to members of the Standing 
Finance Committee, but that does not necessarily mean that all the pa^^ers 
supplied to those members are supplied to every other Member as well. 
•The Honourable the Leader of the House does not perhaps know that the 
members of particular Committees get much more papers than those sup¬ 
plied to other Members in the House. 

The Honourable Sir George .Schuster: I am quite clear that my Honour¬ 
able friend has been supplied with a copy of this volume of the proceedings 
of the Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Why is it that this volume No. 9 alone has been tacked 
on to this supplemental^ demand? ^ 

Mr. President (The-Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
finds this number tacked on to the supplementary demand on its table 
also. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Becaaise that particular volume had 
not been circuited before. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, we are getting this particular copy on our table 
here for the last three or four days. However, if that be the point, then T 
have nothing to say. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I understand tliat this sum is required to 
meet extra payments due to the outturn of opium during the season 19f32-33 
having far exceeded the estimated yield due to favourable weather condi¬ 
tions. Now, a reference has been made to the Standing Finance Committee’s 
report, Volume XIII, No. 7, pages 415-16. Well, I have turned to those- 
pages and this is what I find: 

“1- Concise. Statement of the 'prQ'posal and reasons therefor .—The amounts provider! 
tn the current year’s budget estimates on account of ‘payments for special (‘ultiva- 
tion in Malwa’ and ‘Payments to cultivators in the United Provinces’ are Bs. 24,18,000’ 
and Rs. 17,87,600, respectively, but due to favourable weather the outturn of o| ium 
has exceeded the anticipated yield on which the budget was framed. According ia 
the latest revised estimates, the expenditure under the two suh-hoads is expected to 
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ibe Rs. ^,81,500 and Rs. 26,84,100 and an excess of Rs. 15,60,000 is therefore anti- 
‘Oipated in the budget grant of the Opium Department for 1933-34 under these snb- 
neads. A of the excess will be met by the re-appropriation of funds to the 

^tent of Rs. 1,36,800 from the savings anticipated under other sab-heads in the 
‘Upium grant. As regards the balance it is proposed to submit a suppiemen*arv' 
•demand to the Legislative Assembly for Rs. 14,23,200.” 

A supplementary demand li&s been put before the House. Now, un¬ 
fortunately I find from my own experience as a member of the Standing 
Hinance Committee for a long number of years that these recurring demands 
very often come, owing to the w’eather conditions becoming very favourable 
so far as the cultivation of opium is concerned. Sir, the Government of 
India are under an obligation to bring into control the traffic in opium 
within a prescribed number of years at the end of which—it W’as probably 
in 1934-35, any way by the end of that year the cultivation of opium is 
to be strictly limited only to the medicinal and scientific requirements of 
dihe country and by the end of that period our exports of opium to China 
nnd other places should also be stopped, but I find very often that these 
favourable weather conditions prevail and the cultivation of opium within 
the prescribed area exceeds the estimated outturn. I would, therefore, 
suggest that some drastic steps should be undertaken by the Government, 
if possible, to restrict the cultivation of opium within the territories of the 
Indian States, so that the obligations of the Government of India may be 
.carried out without prolonging the interval which they have stipulated in 
that agreement. Therefore, while I am not exactly opposir^ this demand, 

I would press upon the Government the necessity of exploring some avenues 
^through which the necessary arrangements might be made for strictly con¬ 
trolling this immoral traffic in opium and restricting the outturn to the 
.actual requirements which the Government themselves have undertaken 
years ago by the end of which period our exports to other countries should 
automatically cease. I shall be glad if my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, throws more light on this proposal. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Sir, I am very glad to throw 
light on the proposal. I thought my Honourable friend, as an old member 
of the Standing Finance Committee, was very familiar with it. As a matter 
•of fact, if I look back over my own period of office here, I can remember 
periods like the present when we have had an excess production. I can 
.also remember two or three years back a period when the Central Board of 
Revenue authorities came to me in considerable panic owing to the fact 
that there had been a shortage of production. We were likely to have an 
insufficient quantity of opium in order to carry out our programme. It so 
happened that in 1932-33 there was an excess. I am told in the current 
year there is actually going to be a shortage and we are going to have a 
substantial saving on our estimates of expenditure. On the whole I think 
we have been pretty accurate in handling this matter and in regulating the 
.-area under cultivation so as to produce the amount of opium that we require. 
There is, however, a considerable fluctuation in the yield from year to year 
and I am afraid no suggestions from any Honourable Member opposite will 
make us able to guess the position more accurately than we do at present. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuldiam Chetty): The question 
is: 

*‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 13,58,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
.during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of opium . 

The motion was adopted. 
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Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

The Honourahle Sir Oeorge Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,59,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay¬ 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Council of State. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 55,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in cour&e of pay¬ 
ment during the year ending the 31st aay of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Council of State*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,30,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the chaiges which will come in course of pay¬ 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly Departmeixt’.” 


The motion was adopted. 

riNANCB Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay¬ 
ment during Ihe year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Finance Department’.” 

' Mr. U. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. President, before I vote 
for this supplementary demand, I would like to get some information from 
the Honourable the Finance Member, and, while asking for this information, 
I assure you that I have no desire to go against your ruling. At the same 
time, I am sure, you will consider the difficulty of Members who iiave to 
vote for a particular grant and make their position q\htc clear in oi)|)osing or 
supporting it. Having made that request to you, Mr. President, 1 would 
like to ask for certain information from the Honourable the Finance Member. 
The first point on which I would like to get information is whetlior the 
economic experts for whom Rs. 20,000 have been asked in the supplejnentary 
grant have made any report. If they have made any report, when is it 
going to be published, or is it going to be a confidential report? If it is 
going to be a confidential report, I am afraid I shall not bo able to support 
this demand at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend would^ 
just ask his questions, it would save lot of time in answering them. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will permit 
me to^ ask my questions in my own way. If the report is going to be con¬ 
fidential, I really cannot support this demand. But there is no reason for 
the report to be confidential. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: May I tell my Honourable friend 
at once that it is not going to be confidential. I think it is now in the press 
and it will be published very shortly. 


Mr. M. Joshi: ^ ell, Sir, it is very difficult to understand the exact 
meaning of the words "very shortlyIf the Honourable Member had told 
me that it would be published within a week^s time, I would not have spoken 
at all on that point. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I tell mv Honourable friend 
that probably wfithin a fortnight's time it will be published. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I am quite satisfied on that point. My next ques¬ 
tion is whether Government propose to waste this money on an inquiry by 
not taking any action. My experience is that the Government of India have 
spent lot of money several times on these inquiries for the collection of 
statistics. They appointed a big Committee going roimd the country with 
several members and spent lot of money. The Committee made certain 
recommendations, but the Government of India did not give effect to any 
of those recommendations. Now, I want to ask before I vote for this demand 
whether the Government of India have decided to give effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of this Committee. Sir, the third question that I would like 
to ask is this. From the report of the Standing Finance Committee, I 
find that the Government of India have decided to associate two liidians 
with the two experts who have been brought from England. I want to 
know whether the position of the two Indian members was that of equality 
with the British experts who were brought here ? From the words used by 
the Honourable Member that two Indians will be associated, my fear is 
that the position of Indians will not be that of equality. If that is so. I 
find it very difficult to support a demand of this kind, because I feel that 
there should always be’ co-operation between the British and the Indians, 
but it should be as between two equals and not as between superiors and 
inferiors. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Sir Abdur Babim, one of the 
Panel of Chairmen.] 

I am not, of course, against the experts being brought to India either 
from Great Britain or from anywhere else. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): May I know what was the position of my Honourable friend on the 
Joint Select Committee? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My question, therefore, is whether the position of the 
Indians was that of equals. If the position was not that of equals, I am 
afraid that I shall not be able to vote for this demand. My reason is this, 
that if Indians are appointed in the position of inferiority, then the decision 
of a Committee like this will not carry that influence in the country which 
it would otherwise have carried. We want these Oonamittees to be received 
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Ti'ell by the public. We want their decisions to be received well by the public 
and I feel that if w^e allow Indians to be associated in a position of in¬ 
feriority, the decisions of a Committee of this kind will not be properly 
received. I hope that the Government of India will give me satisfactory 
information on these three questions. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I want to know only one thing. In the 
memorandum placed before the Einance Committee, it was said that if 
the experts were unable to complete their inquiry during the cold weather, it 
might be necessary to invite them to return to India during the cold weather 
of 1934-35. I want to know in this connection whether the inquiry has been 
completed and whether the report which will be supplied within a fortnight's 
time to us will be a complete report or whether it will be a preliminary 
report. Also, if it is a preliminary report, whether another report will be 
made only after they have made more investigations in the year 1934-35. 
I would like to have information on this i^oint. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions; Muliam- 
maclan Eural): Sir, I gave notice at the meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee that I would oppose each and every item contained in these 
supplementary demands on the ground that there is one very important 
item wdhch the Government of India iiave turned down on account oi the 
financial stringency which, to my mind, is much’ more important than 
any of t^hese demands that are mentioned in the agenda paper. Unless 
the Government of India put that particular demand in the forefront, ali 
the other demands must wait. If my Honourable friend wants, 1 will 
make a short speech on the occasion of each and every demand or I will 
make only one speech and then oppose every motion. Sir, we know that 
the Simon Commission appointed a Committee known a.s the Hartog 
Committee. That Committee made one very important recommendation 
for the appointment of an Advisory Board. The Government of India 
accepted this principle and the Local Governments supported the measure, 
and it received the unanimous assent of the people. WT.ien I moved a 
motion sometime ago, .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, J feel bound, as a matter of 
princiifie, to raise a point of order although I am sorry to do so, because 
nothing would have given me greater pleasure than to hear my Honour¬ 
able friend make a speech. My Honourable friend is opposing these 
motioiis of supplementary demands on the ground that Government have 
not proposed expenditure under some totally different head. If \vc arc 
to follow the ruling given by the President, it appears to me that my 
Honourable friend must be out of order in making speeches on these lines. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am not raising any question of psinciple just 
now. I am really pointing out that we arc in a very bad state of financial 
stringency which is evident from the fact that tlie Government have turned 
down this huportant proposal*. Therefore, we liave got no money to 
sanction all these supplomentaiy demands. 1 am opposing them on the 
ground of economy and financial stringencx. In proof of the fact of 
financial stringency is the statement made by the Government of India 
in „eonnection with this particular proposal, and because bliis thing was 
turneii down on account of financial stringency that the Government of 
India, have no money, I say that we ought to turn down every proposal 
which is really of less importance than the other one. 
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Mr, Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim): On the point of order raised be the 
Hone urahle the Finance Alember, the Chair would say that if the Honour¬ 
able Member wants to oppose this demand on the ground that there is no 
money in the exchequer of the Government of India, he is perfectly within 
his bcixnds in doing so. Otherwise he must confine himself to the subject 
to which this motion relates. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am really taking my stand on this ground that 
wo have got financial stringency and we have really no money. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We all admit that. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: My Honourable friend agrees that we have got 
financial stringency, and, in spite of that, he brings fon^'ard this proposal. 
May I ask him if it is not inconsistent? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Not at all inconsistent. Tinancial 
stringency is an elastic term, within the limits of financial stringency, 
ther(i are certain items of expenditure which are really obligatory or which 
we think are likely to produce results which make it worth while under¬ 
taking at present. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: Financial stringency is an elastic term "^diich 
•can be used in any way that tbe Finance Member likes. 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Abdur Bahim): That '«dll not justify an Honourable 
Member in dealing with all sorts of questions bearing on the financial 
-condition of the Government of India. He must really conniie himself to 
the subject to which this motion relates. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am confining my remarks to the subject matter 
of this motion. I do not want to enter into the merits of the case, 
because this may be a very" good one. But I want to mention particularly 
that w’e have got no money to spend on this particular demand,—and that 
is the whole point of my objection. That the Government have no money 
is evident from the fact and from the action they took in CQnnection wtth 
certain other items of expenditure w-hich, in the opinion of this House, 
is much more important than any of the items mentioned here. I’bat is 
really the ground on which I stand. I already said that the Government 
of India have accepted that the recommendations of the Hartog Committee 
were very good and very^ desirable. The Local Governments wanted it, 
the public wanted it and everybody w"anted it and said that it was abso¬ 
lutely essential for the progress of education in this country. In spite of 
all these, it was turned down on account of financial stringency. There¬ 
fore, am I not right in asking this House to turn down this particular 
proposal on the same ground which my Honourable friend used in turning 
down the recommendations of that Committee? With these words. I 
oppose the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I will do my best to answer the 
questions that have been put to me.' 

As regards my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, I am afraid thf-t having 
heard his questions we must on this side face the appalling tut not entirely 
unusual prospect of having to do writhout my Honourable friend’s vote. 
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My Honourable friend has asked us to give an undertaking that we would 
act on all the proposals that may be contained in this report. I could not 
possibly give any such undertaking. We shall certainly treat with the 
greatest seriousness all these recommendations and I trust that che report 
will be of such value that we can act upon all of them but until wc have 
seen the report, we cannot possibly say what our action will be. My 
Honourable friend asked whether the Indians were given equal status. 
Well, I may inform the House that the Indians themselves never raised this 
question. They were extremely pleased to have the opportunity of work¬ 
ing in association wuth these two experts that we brought from England and 
no one took the trouble to raise that question as to whether their status was 
equal or not. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: As a matter of fact, were their status ec^ual 
or not? That is the point Mr. Joshi wunts to know, whether the status of 
the Indian Members was equal to the status of the European Members. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The position is this, that two 
economic experts were brought from England and they were men, specially 
selected for this purpose, of world-wdde reputation. They were the two 
whom we selected for carrying out and guiding this work and it is useless 
to ignore or to attempt not to face the fact that there was in India no 
statistician, for example, of the same rank, reputation and expedence as 
Professor Bowley. I do not think anyone would dispute that. Those two 
experts from England were chosen as 1 say primarily on their own merits 
and with them three Indian economists were associated. They were chosen 
purely wdth a view to their being able possibly to undertake work in the 
future in case there would be any sequel to this enquiry. They were not 
chosen as being men of the same standing and age and experience as those 
who came out from England. There is no suggestion in that that the 
Indian is put on a lower status than the Englishman, it is simply a question 
of the individuals who were employed. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, wished to know whether the enquiry had been completed 
or whether it was merely a first step to a larger enquiry on which possibly 
some experts might be invited next year. It is difficult to answer that 
question until we have the report before us and have considered our <iction 
upon it. But I may tell my Honourable friend that the report which is 
now in the press,—although I have not seen it in full, I have seen only 
certain sections of it, I know the scope of the report,—^that report will deal 
merely with statistics, the organisation for statistical and economic intel¬ 
ligence 'work in the Government of India. It will suggest, a setting up of 
certain organisation and keeping of certain statistical records. It will also 
suggest the undertaking possibly of a very full enquiry what is generally 
kno'wn as the “census of production“ or an “economic census" of the 
whole of India. That enquiry if it is undertaken might be a task which 
would last four or five years and would be an important and costly bit of 
work. I wish to express no opinion at present on the merits of that. I 
am merely explaining the position in order that my Honourable friend may 
understand what is involved in his question. I think it is not at all probable 
that either of these two gentlemen, who have come out for the present 
enquiry, will be willing to come out again to take part m the larger and 
longer enquiry of the nature which I have just described. That, Sir, I 
think answers all the questions. As regards my Honourable friend, Dr. 
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Ziauddin Ahmad, I would point out to him that there is a certain distinc^ 
lion between allowing expenditure for a non-recurrent item and embarking 
on setting up a new department which would involve a regular recurring 
expenditure. I think what he had in mind was an item of expenditure- 
wdiich would have fallen in the latter category. 

Dr. Ziauddin Alxinad: Will this committee of enquiry not be a per¬ 
manent department? Do you mean to say that the enquiry will be held 
one year and then it will be over? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Undoubtedly these particular re¬ 
commendations may lead to recurrent expenditure, but the item 'which is 
now before us and which my Honourable friend wishes to oppo>e is an 
item which involves a single non-reeurrent payment. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim); The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay¬ 
ment during the year ending the 51st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Finance Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Central Board op Eevenue. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Ra. 6,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Central Board of Revenue*;” 

The motion was adopted. 


Administration op Justice. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementaiy sura not exceeding Rs. 5,0^ be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come ^ in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1954, in respect of 

‘Administration of Justice’.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, the great trouble is that certain informa¬ 
tion has been supplied to us by Government after the Budget debate, and 
it was not possible for us to discuss that policy of» Government at the 
time of the Budget debate. So I think I am entitled to ask questions 
and criticise their attitude in regard to those items which have cropped 
up after the debate, and this is a case of that kind. This is what I find 
on page 419 of the Standing Finance Committee’s report, Yolume XTII, 
No. 8: 

“It has since been reported that the actual cost incurred by the Local Govern¬ 
ment during 1931-52 and 1932-33 in the prosecution of cases relating to the adminis¬ 
tration of Central subjects was Rs. 6,192-13-3, I'iz,, Rs. 5,779-8-3, in 1931-52 and 
Rs. 413-5-0 in 1932-33. The total amount payable for the two years inclusive of 
the annual contribution of Rs. 3,000, thus amounts to Rs. 12,192-13-3.**’ 
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1 do not understand how the total comes to 11s. 12,192 odd. After 
adding these sums of Hs. 6,192-13-3 and Es. 3,000, the total comes to 
■only Es. 9,000 odd, and not to 12,000 odd. I want an explanation of 
*this from my Honourable friend. 

Mr. T Sloan (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I can 
answer the Honourable Member’s question. The position is that in the 
'Budget annually there is a provision of lEis. 3,000 for the services of the 
Law Ofiieers of the Local Government of Assam. We also undertake to 
.pay the annual amount of fees and other charges incui-red in the conduct 
•of cases connected with [Gentral Departments. The proviaion for that 
amount is small and was greatly exceeded in the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 
on account of certain important cases connected with the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department which were prosecuted in the Lakhimpur, Sylhet and 
Darrang districts of Assam. The actual expenditure in those case.s was 
Es. 6,i92. We had also to meet Es. 3,000 each year for the services of 
the Law Officers, the total thus came to Es. 12,192. Of that amount, 
Es, 7,000 was adjusted in March, 1033, which loaves an amount of Es. 5,000 
to be adjusted in the jDresent financial year. I think that explains the 
Honourable Member’s difficulty. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then, this Es. 3,000 is really Es. 6,000? 


Mr. T. Sloan: Yes, that is the sum paid each year, and for two years 
it comes to Es. 6,000. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

*‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 5,000 be granted to the Gover- 
*nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
•payment durinp^ the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Administration of Justice*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Police. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Conncil to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Police’.*’ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to know whether this is an extra 

4 TM or an original demand. In all tliese demands, we find 

tliey say that this is an extra portion of the cost, etc. But 
here that word is not found. The note says that it is required to meet 
the cost of police guards by the Punjab Government for guardiiig the 
Viceregal Lodge in Simla during the six winter months and for the pro¬ 
tection of the press attached to the office of the Private Secretary to the 
’Viceroy during the wdiole year. I want to know wlietlver this is an extra 
portion of some expenditure or a new .demand. If it is extra cost, T have 
u:®>thing to say, but if it is a new demand, tlion I have to say something. 
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Mr. T. Sloan: Sir, the position is that the GoTernment of the Punjab* 
were paying for the police guards at Viceregal Lodge in Simla, both while 
His Excellency was in residence and during the winter while Hifa 
Excellency was not in residence, and also paying for the guards in the 
Viceroys press. It is a practice in the case of other Government build¬ 
ings in Simla, which belong to the Central Government, that the Central 
Government pay for their protection. The Government of the Punjab 
pointed out that when His Excellency was not in residence in Simla, the 
Xiotection was really for Government buildings only and that the Central 
Government should pay for it and that the same applied to the Viceroy’s 
press for the whole year round. The Central Government accepted that 
claim, and they agreed to bear the cost of the protection during the v/inter 
months of V^iceregal Lodge and of the x>ress for the whole year. The 
annual recurring cost is estimated at Pis. 12,000 per annum and this amount 
of Es. 4,000 is required to meet an excess in the present financial year. 

Mr. M- Maswood Alunad: Was this amount paid in past \ears also 
during the-absence of His Excellency? 

Mr. T. Sloan: The Punjab Government paid it previous to the preseiit 
financial year. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is quite surprising that the press is main¬ 
tained even in the absence of His Excellency in Simla. li His Excellency 
is not in Simla, then, I think, there should not be such a large number 
of police to watch these buildings: when, in past years, the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment did not claim, why should they claim it this j^ear? I think they 
must bear these charges, and I think this expenditure is not- justified. 

Mr. T. Sloan: Sir, I have ah'eady said all that is necessary to say. 
The Punjab Government have a just claim; they have made the claim 
and v'c have admitted it; I do not think that there is anything more to^ 
be said in the matter. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

‘'That a supplementary sum, not exceeding. Rs. 4,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in oaurse of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of' 

‘Police’.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Ports and Pilotage. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 18,003 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of' 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

Ports and Pilotage*.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, in this case I would like as an exception to 
support the motion (Laughter) as it is for an educational purpose: and 
that is why I speak. The Government of India now propose to open special 
classes for training mercantile enj^neers. (Interruption.) I kno^v that this 
is an important thing—this particular ship, in which they are grnnsf to 
open these new classes, was very badly in need of repairs; and these 
repairs were necessary and desirable for re-equipment of the “Bufferin'’ for 
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this new purpose. We have not provided anything this year for it, though 
there is something provided in the next year's Budget which has been 
-passed. Till now the ship has been preparing men for the officer’s class 
•only, and it is really one of the important achievements of the Commerce 
Department that they have made this provision for training mercantile 
engineers in India. Till now such training could be had only abroad. But 
in future such training will be imparted in this country, and, therefore, 
I support this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rfiilways); 
Sir, I am much obliged to my Honourable friend for his support of this 
motion. 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 18,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
.payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
sports and Pilotage'.'* 

The motion was adopted. 


Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Re. 1,77,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the Slst day of March, 1934, in respect of 
'Survey of India’.” 

Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I regret that the Army Secretary is not here 
as I wanted some information from him. This is required on account of 
a change in the policy of the Military Department. This particular 
Department was maintained by the Education Department and they 
repaired the mathematical instruments for the Army Department and, as 
a side issue, for other Departments as well. I should like to know 
whether the Army Department have now made other arrangements for tlic 
repair of their instruments, with the result that the income of this particular 
Department has very much diminished and the tax-payer has really to pay 
for the losses of this particular Department on account of this fact. I 
would like to know whether this arrangement is only temporary or whether 
it will be continued in future years and we will have to pay this deficit 
year after year. If it is only for this year, then-there is no serious 
•objection. But if it is to continue, then I must oppose it on the ground 
that there are more important things to be done, and I think it is unfair 
that we should really maintain such a costly Department for which there 
is no use whatsoever. It may be required in case of war, if unfortunately 
it breaks out. Therefore, I would like to know what is the policy of the 
Army Department. If they get their repairs done elsevdierc, l" sec no 
reason why this thing should be continued and we go on paving for it year 
after year. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, in this connection also I am sorry to say 
that the Departments from which the Army Department get benefit do not 
'get back anything. We have pointed out on several occasions that many 
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other items of expenditure which really shotiid be adjusted under the Army 
Department are not put in the Army Department Budget, but on the civil 
side—^such as dairies, slaughter houses, and other things. I want to know 
whether they are sending their mathematical instruments now or not. 
The main reason for deficit in this Department is that their mathematical 
instruments are sent to another Department for carrying out the necessary 
repairs. May I know from the Army Secretary whether these mathemati¬ 
cal instruments are repaired in their own workshops or they are sent to 
other Departments, and what is their policy in this matter, whether they 
want to continue the policy of sending their mathematical instruments to 
other Departments only for this year, or what exactly is the position. 

Mr. Q, S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I would like, with your permission, to answer the point that 
Las been raised by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and by my friend, 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, on behalf of the Army Secretary, as he was not 
present when the questions were raised, and I happen to be more familiar 
with the case than he is. 

The position, Sir, is, that the activities of the Mathematical Instruments 
office have had to suffer as a result of retrenchment which affects not 
only one department of the Government of India hut also the Army 
Department. I think it was the Honourable the Finance Member who 
pointed out the other day that the Army Department had had to reduce 
♦expenditure by something like ten crores of rupees, and it is only natural 
that that reduction of expenditure should be reflected in all branches. 
My information is that the Army now propose to make use of their own 
arsenals and other facilities for the purpose of effecting these repairs, and 
I would invite the attention of my friends to the opinion of the Committee, 
which is stated at page 520 of the proceedings of the Committee, Vol. XX, 
No. 9, namely, that if neither work nor subsidy could be provided by the 
Army Department, the very substantial- fall in the recoveries should be 
balanced by a corresponding reduction in expenditure. That is a point 
which we are going to examine very carefully in, consultation with our 
■Surveyor General, and I hope that next year we shall be in- a p(mtion to 
give a better account of ourselves. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to say 
whether he will be able to close down this Department altogether? 

Mr. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; it will not be possible to close this Department 
altogether, because it carries out repairs to instruments sent to it by the 
Army Department, and it also does repairs for the Survey apparatus which 
belongs to the Department itself. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know, Sir, when the Army Department 
have made their own arrangements for getting their repairs done, why 
should you not close down this Department altogether, why can’t the 
mathematical instruments be sent to them for any repairs that may be 
necessary ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I doubt very much whether it will be possible for us 
to send our instruments to be repaired in half a dozen arsenals spread all 
over India, and there is something to be said for centralised activity in the 
Department by a staff which has been trained practically through decades. 
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Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Its. 1,77,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Survey of India’.*' 

The motion was adopted. 


IMeteorology. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a stipplenuuitury sum not o.'ccocding Bs. 1,58,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in (’ouncil' to defray the ehargoa which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending tlio 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Meteorology’.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know, Bir, whoihor tliis pari-ienlftr dvniiand 
is of a temporary or permanent nature, and wlieiluT it will not. I)(‘ n'lx'uh'd 
]iext year. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Me.mlxn* for Indusirit's mul [.cibour): 
Sir, the arrangement is obviously i)ornian(‘iit'. A luwv sys(’(un of account¬ 
ing lias been brought into force in orden- to (‘iiahlo tin*, cost- of t.elogTaniB- 
if) the Meteorological Dopartmont to bo dc'.finithly dooidtul instead of lieiug 
luerely estimated as it has been in the past. Tins mwv Hywtein was inl.ro- 
dueed at the mstanco of the Standing Finance (l()nnnit(.(‘e, and obviously, 
ilu'relore, it will be permanent in the future. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then, I think, I am entitU'd to objvcl: io Ibis 
particular item on the ground that this is of a ])crmancni naiaire as the 
Educational Advisory Board. My friend, tho .Finance Member, opposed 
it on the ground that the item was of a temporary natun',, while thia 
matter is of a permanenli nature. I should like to point out in ihis c^on- 
n(‘ction that the major portion of tho expenditure lies in the. appointnanit 
of the Educational (’onunisiuoiau*. ddic spociaJ man has alnsady beam 
'Vtiught out on a high salary .... 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: May I rise, to a poiid, of ordta*. I 
Giink my Honourable friend has entirely misnmhu'stood the. caHt‘. 
is no question of any adcliiioual exp(*uditnn^ herti. What Ihis ha.s got 
to do with the additional exp(*nditiuv involvi'd in the, appointment of an 
'^'idueational Commissioner passes my compndioiision. My friend si'.cuns 
to think that there, is some, perman(?nt ^idditional exi)onditure. It is 
merely a question of accounting. It is merely a question as to whieli 
department the cost of telegrams should bo debited. In iht^ ])asl, iiho 
Meteorological Department apparently has been let off rather lightly. 
Under the new system, it will pay for all.tho tolograms ii. actually sends 
nd the Posts and Telegraphs Department will, therefore, get t1u‘. I)(‘n(‘fit, 
There is no new expenditure of any kind whatsoewer. It is merely a ma,tt(‘,r 
!)f adjustment between one pocket of Government and another. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I agree with my friend when bc' says 1iha,t 
‘ills is merely a matter of adjustment between one Dt‘.pa.rtaiu'ut of Gov- 
'U’nment and another. With regard to tho weather rc])<)rts that art*, pub¬ 
lished, I should like to suggest to my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpal, that 
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they should be published in the Gazette and in the press in ordinary plain 
language,^ so that they could be understood even by ordinary people. It 
is very difficult to understand the weather reports as they are published 
now. They say that the humidity at such and such a place is so much, 
and so on. They are published in technical Ij^nguage in the Gazette and 
other papers, and it is very difficult for ordinary people to understand 
them.^ Therefore, I would suggest that weather reports should be published 
m plain language, so that they could be understood by ordinary people. 
There is no use of publishing them in scientific language if they cannot 
be understood by ordinary folk. They must lay the information relating 
to the weather conditions *n such a manner as could be understood easily 
by ordinary people. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I am not satisfied with the explanation that 
inter-departmental accounts need not be accurate. In this particular case. 

T find in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee; 

“Under the system of accounting in force in the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment prior to the 1st April, 1933, telegram charges were determined not on the 
basis of actual cost of telegrams issued during a particular period but with refer¬ 
ence to the ratio of weather telegraphic traffic to the total telegraphic traffic in India. 
This ratio, in turn, waa determined not by the actual count of telegrams in the 
year to which the expenditure related hut with reference to certain periodical sample 
counts taken in the year preceding that to which telegram charges were dehitable.*’ 

This is not the one case where we have reason to complain. Why 
should you proceed on whimsical ratios, and particularly in this case it 
is found out that the ratio is totally false and the accounts are very much 
artificial. In connection with the Telegraph Department too, we have 
liad occasion to refer to this kind of manipulation of accounts, and this is 
a specific case which demonstrates how the accounts in the Postal Department 
are all fictitious and cooked up. That is the reason why on a similar 
case we pressed the view that, instead of putting these thBoretical ratios 
on assumed figures, an actual account should be made, so that the accoun^. 
in this Department may not be unreal. I am glad to find now that they 
have come to actualities in this particular case, and that, in future, histead 
of depending upon these assumed ratios, they will keep an account of the 
actual expenditure. I do not oppose this demand,, becuase they have come 
to their senses and now they will keep real accounts and not fJie so-called 
ratios, . . 

The Honotirable Sir Frank Jfoyce: I am grateful to my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, for his support. As regards his general criticism, I 
have nothing to add to what I said during the discussions on the Finance 
Bill, namely, that we are doing our best to bring about satisfactory 
system of allocation of revenue and expenditure in the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department. The House will see that we have very wiOini^y 
accepted the recommendation of the Standing Finance Committee on this 
matter, and if the Public Accounts Committee, before whom ihe general 
question is being put in the near future, has any suggestions to make, I 
have very little doubt that we shall take them into the most careful con¬ 
sideration and follow them if it is at all feasible to do so. I am afraid 
I cannot offer Mr. Maswood Ahinad much consolation. I shall, however, 
be glad to present him with a copy of a small book on Meteorology, which 
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will enable him to understand the scientific terms which are used hi our 
weather reports and which are not really so formidable after all.* 

Mr. Ohaiiman (Sir Abdur Eahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 1,58,000 be granted to the Gover 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Meteorology’/* 

The motriou was adopted. 
y Geological Subvbv. 

The Honourahle Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 5,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Geological Survey’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaumukham Ohet.t.y) 
resumed the Chair.] 


EnUOATION. 

The HonotiTahle Sir George Schuster: Sir, T move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 18,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course' of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Education’.” 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholdej’s). T wisli lo sa^y a 
few words on this motion. Government must como fonvard io la‘Ip Inrlijm 
Universities in times of difficulty, but I find that the amouni is only 
Rs. 18,000 of which Es. 15,000 is to be given to the Aligaih University. 
It is only proper that when the Universities are not finding 
money, owing to unforeseen circumstances, to balance their Bndgt^ts, they 
should be helped. May I ast the Government whether they Imvo hel])e(] 
other Universities which are running under a deficit aud nro nnahlo t.o 
meet their expenditure. It is only meet and proper that GovcrnTrunii, 
should not make any distinction between University and Univorsiiy. WhoTi 
the Government come forward to help one University, they ought to do 
the same in respect of the other Universities which are runiiiug under a 
deficit. In this connection, may I ask the Government whether they arc 
aware that the Benares Hindu University is also running under n deficit 
for several years, and what they have done to help that institution finan¬ 
cially? I hope that the Government of India will kindly (*,ome forward 
to help that University also. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I should like also to »add n word. Wluei tJioy 
restored the partial grant to the Aligarh University, it is jusi. and (apiiiahlo 
that wo should also restore the partial grant to (ho Ticnurt‘K Hindu Uni. 
versity. I have been in the local Council for many years, and Migjivfi 
and Benares Universities were always cousith^red in the sa,me e.nlugorv, 
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Whatever grant was given to one University was given to the other Uni¬ 
versity also, and no distinction was made by the U. P. Government as 
regards the grant to these two Universities. Therefore, I suggest that we 
should ^ve a similar grant to thej Benares University, because I know 
that their difficulties are also very great, and every one is practically in 
the same boat on account of financial stringency. Therefore, we would 
liave very much appreciated on this side of the House had the Govern¬ 
ment seen their way to give relief to the Benares Hindu University as 
well. 

Mj. M. Maswood Ahmad: In this connection I should be glad to hear 
that if any amount has been deducted from the grant to the Benares Uni¬ 
versity, it should be restored to them. But I want to inform my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, that the amount that has been deducted from the Ali¬ 
garh University is not going to be restored to the Aligarh University. My 
Honourable friend has not seen the report of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee or he has forgotten the memorandum. In the memorandum he will 
find that Bs. three lakhs was used to be given to the Aligarh University, 
and a ten per cent cut was made in that with the result that Bs. 30,OOQ 
were deducted, and out of that amoimt an ad hoc amount of Bs. 15,000 has 
been proposed to be given to this University. And even that amount is not 
proposed to be given to that University next year as well. My Honourable 
friend has misunderstood the case, and I hope that he now reuses the true 
state of afiairs, as well as my Honourable Mend, Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: I do not really know that any elaborate explanation 
is necessary from me after what my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, has said. The Government of India undoubtedly look upon it as 
their duty to treat the Benares and Aligarh Universities ahke, and, as 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad explained, when we introduced the ten per cent cut 
as regards salaries, there w'as a similar ten per cent cut in regard to grants 
in aid to these Universities. When there was a reduction from ten per cent 
to five per cent, there was no reduction in the grants in aid to both the 
bodies. But the point as regards Aligarh is that they were in a v^ critical 
situation financially. They had a retrenchment committee to go into .their 
expenditure and they had actually effected reductions to an amount which 
is expected to be as much as Bs. 1,40,000 out of a budget of Bs. 9,00,000 in 
the course of the next 2 or 3 years. We felt that in order to enable them 
to tide over their difficulty we w^ould be justified in making an exception 
and giving Bs. 15,000. There is no question of any disparity of treaknent 
between the two IFniversities so far as grants in aid are concerned. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Is there no deficit in the Budget of the Benares University ? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: There is a deficit, but I think the conditions of the 
two Universities are somewhat different. 


is: 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 18,000 be granted to tl^ Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which wiU come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31i^ day of March, 1934, m respect of 
‘Education’.** 


The motion was adopted. 


E % 
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Agriculture. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding JRs. 28,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Agriculture*. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to quote a passage from the memo¬ 
randum which has been given in the Standing Pinance Committee’s report 
in connection with this demand. It is to be found on page 371 of the report: 

“The estimate of expenditure for fumigation of American cotton during the 
current year was framed on the basis of a probable minimum import of 40,000 
bales and a maximum import of 50,000 bales. The actual import during the first 
seven months of the year have, however, amounted to 47,524 bales and the anti¬ 
cipated arrivals during the last five months are estimated at 10,600 bales making 
a total of 58,024 bales for the whole year.’* 

This paragraph gives the information that cotton is imported in large 
quantity from America and the import has increased this year. I want to 
draw the attention of the Government that they must watch this question 
very carefully. Foreign countries are sending their raw cotton in large 
quantities to this country. Whatever might have been expected in the 
beginning of the year, the result is that a very large quantity of cotton has 
been imported into this coxmtry and 99 prjr cent is used in the mills which 
prepare cloth. Instead of decreasing the use of foreign cotton, the mills 
are using more and more foreign cotton nowadays. Government must watcli 
it very carefijlly. This is the only suggestion which I have to make now. 

Mr. G. ‘S. Bajpai: I wish to explain to my Honourable friend that fumi- 
,gation is not intended as a protective measure for the purpose of promoting 
or increasing the consumption of Indian cotton. It is really intended as a 
protection against the boll weevil. Now, the question which my friend has 
raised, namely, as to whether the Indian mills should use more Indian 
cotton does not directly arise out of this. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: More cotton is imported into India. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There, again, if my friend had waited, I would have 
informed him that every year the estimate that we make of imports is to a 
certain extent falsified, because the importation of cotton into this country 
depends upon the requirements of the mills, which varies from year to year. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty): The question 
is: 

'‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Hs. 28,U00 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in. course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Agriculture’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

‘!]^at a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,98,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will como in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in rospoct of 
Imperial ( ouncil of Agricultural Research Department’.” 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
'Muhammadan Rural): I congratulate the Government on their increased 
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activity ill connectioii with the Imperial Council of Agricultural JKe&earch. 
My complaint is this. It is said here that the resources at the disposal of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch are not suhicient to meet the 
cost of all the schemes which have been sanctioned bj the governing body, 
borne time ago, when this question arose, I had asked that the details 
should be given to this House as to the schemes that have been sanctioned 
and as to the way in which these schemes are being worked. 1 was promised 
that information would be given to the House, but no such information has 
been given so far. So I am, therefore, glad that something is being done 
in this Imperial Council of Agricultu 2 *ai Kesearch. We should be more happy 
if we knew exactly what they are doing, because, Sir, on some occasions 
they do things which are not particularly useful to the country. No doubt, 
as a research, I submit, it is all right, but 1 should have thought that m 
matters of this sort, those which are very urgently required should be given 
the first choice and they should be dealt with in the order of their import¬ 
ance. I wanted information as to w’hether that is the way in which they 
have been doiug their work but unfortunately no such i^Eormation was 
given. So I am glad that at least something is beiag done and something is 
being allotted to the Imperial Council of Agrieultmal Eeseareh in which my 
friend, Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari, and his staff do a good deal of useful work. 

Lala Hail Raj Swamp (United Provinces; Landholders): 1 give my 
wholehearted support to this grant for the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
llesearcb. My camplaint against the Government is that they have net 
shown as much sympathy towards the Imperial Coimcil as they should 
have done, and the activities of the Imperial Council have always suffered 
for want of funds. I have been associated with the Imperial CouncE of 
Agricultural Research for the last three or four years, and I can say from 
my experience that this Council has done much in carrying out researches 
for agriculture and other subjects allied with agriculture, and all these things 
should go to improve the condition of fhe cultivators. 

Some time back, when the Sugar Protection Bill was before the House, 
the Government Members in the Select Committee as well as in the House 
gave an assurance that they would place ten lakhs a year at the disposal 
of the Imperial Council to carry out researches in sugar cane, etc., but, 
since the passing of that Protection BUI, for one reason or another very 
small sums have been placed at the disposal of the Imperial CouncE, with 
the result that the activities of the research on sugar cane, which was one 
of the main recommendations of the Tariff Board, have been greatly curtaEed 
and it has resulted in great disadvantage to the grower. On the top of that, 
the Government have proposed an excise duty on sugar, and I wfll deal with 
this later on when the Bill comes up for discussion. In his Budget speech, 
the Honourable the Finance Member said that he would earmark seven 
lakhs of rupees for co-operative societies, etc. I was anxiously going 
through this BEl, and I could not find a word about it there. We now ask 
that he would be pleased to earmark a certain amount of money out of the 
excise for the improvement of agriculture and place it at the disposal of the 
Imperial Council of xigricultural Research. This shows that whEe the 
Government Members here talk so much about helping the agriculturists 
and the grower, they are only empty words and empty sympathies which 
are not followed by any financial help. I, therefore, urge upon the Govern¬ 
ment to place larger "funds at the disposal of the Agricultural Research 
Department in order to enable them to continue their activities. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bui'ai}. i ^wish to say that for the hrst two years ol its existence, i was 
intimately connected with the Imperial Council oI Agricultural Itesearch, 
and I have been watching its progress since tlien. in reply to what the 
liaja Baliadur has said, I have to say that inlormatio-n has been placed in 
our hands. My information shows that Bs. 22,48,600 were sanctioned for 
research on sugar, out of which Bs. 9,25,962 have been spent and 
Bs. 13,22,688 are yet to be spent. Then, there are also other scliemes 
undertaken and the statement provides for all of them. It also shows that 
a large number of schemes have been sanctioned by the Council and they 
are held up for vrant of funds. This new grant of four lakhs odd is a very 
welcome grant, and 1 support it. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Byzabad Divisions; Muham¬ 
madan Bural); Sir, from Volume No. 8 of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee’s report, the House will hud that the Agricultural liesearch Council 
has started a scheme for the improvement of tlie marketing of agricultural 
produce. Sir, in that Council there are Directors of the Departments of 
Agriculture horn ail the Ih'ovinces; there are representatives and experts^ 
too from each Province to a certain extent on agriculture and other allied 
subjects. The recommendations that come to tUe Agricultural Council of 
Research from ail the Local Governments and Indian States are well 
examined after sifting ali the material and all the demands which are being 
sent to them either by the public or by the Departments themselves. Sir, 
under this grant, you will find that it is stated here: 

“The scheme for the employment of an oflTicer for the marketing of agricultural 
produce has been approved by the Economic Sub-Committee of. the Viceroy’s Executive 
CounciL It has also been decided by the Government of India that the scheme 
should-be worked by the Council and .hnahoed through the research funds." 

Sir, every day we find in this House and from every side that some sort 
of demand is m^e to ameliorate the condition of the agiiculturist, azid tlie 
chief complaint in this House is that nothing is being done for the marketing 
of the produce of the agriculturist. Now, it is in that connection that tliis 
grant has been made by the Executive Council of the Government, and this 
money will be kept in the hands of the Agricultural Research Council. Thus 
the House ought to be satisfied that every attempt will be made by the 
above Council that' this marketing business is started and the scheme is 
worked on financial and safe lines. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Sir, in spite of the remarks of my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Jadhav, I have not been able to understand the details 
of the scheme which has been sanctioned by the Governing Body, nor the 
details of the scheme for the improvement of the marketing of the agri¬ 
cultural produce. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, read out some 
figures. I do not know where he got them from, bnt, so far as I remember, 
we have not been supplied with them. However, the figures themselves 
do not explain the scheme for which this money is required. I only wanted 
to know one thing from Government, namely, whether it is intended bo 
transfer elsewhere the activities of the Pusa Research Institute from my 
Province or not. I understand there was some project in view for trans¬ 
ferring the activities of the Pusa Institute. 
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Mr. G*. S. Bajpai: Ou a point of order, Sir. I think the question of 
the Pusa Pesearch Institute is strictly not relevant to the point we are 
discussing now, 

Mr. Q-aya Prasad Singh: I wanted to knew whether before this Council 
of Agricultural Eeseareh the activities of the Pusa Eeseareh Institute come 
up or not. 

Mr. G-, S. Bajpai: No, Sir. The Pusa Eeseareh Institute has its own 
separate Budget. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am glad to know that. So far as this scheme 
is concerned, I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, will explain the 
details of the scheme which has been sanctioned by the Governing Body 
and the scheme for the employment of the oflScer—and by the way, who 
is that officer?—^in eonneeiion with the improvement of the markeiiig of 
agricultural produce. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Mr. President, my 
friend, Mr. Hari Eaj Swarup, drew attention to the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment have been starving the Imperial Council of Agricultural Resersch, 
and he referred to the proceedings of the Select Committee on the Sugar 
Protection Bill, of which you perhaps were the Chairman. If I remember 
aright, all of us were very anxious to provide as much funds for the Coimcil 
of Agricultural Research as was possible, and to strengthen our hands in 
forcing the Government to provide larger funds for this purpose, we 
requested the Vice-Chairman of this Council to he present at our meeting 
and we put the straight question if he could spend a grant of five lakhs 
of rupees per annum, if we allotted that to him, and we were toM that he 
w^as unable to spend the money already allotted to him for the schemes 
then on hand. In these circumstances, I do not think there was anv 
ground for saying that the Government did not provide the funds which 
were required for the Council of Agricultural Eeseareh. 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup: T think the Chainxian never said that he could 
not spend the money? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: We put to him the straightforward ques^ 
tion whether five lakhs a year could be spent on research for sugar, and the 
answer was that the schemes in contemplation were not large enough to 
enable him to spend such a large amount as five lakhs a year. That is a 
fact which he will surely not deny if a reference is made to the Vice-Chair¬ 
man and that will satisfy my Honourable friend; but, of course, be that as 
it may, we certainly do insist that larger and larger funds should be placed 
at the disposal of the Council of Agricultural Eeserach if a satisfactory 
scheme can be evolved and placed befoie Government for research in direc¬ 
tions which will lead to a better kind of crops and to the improvement of 
the condition of the agriculturist. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, any proposal from the Agricultural Department will 
have support from this side of the House. But as I read the report of the 
Standing Einance Committee (page 485), I find that that fJommittee itself 
has made a peculiar recommendation, namely, that all these grants should 
come up in the shape of supplementary grants. I think some membei for 
the Standing Einance Committee should have explained why, gomg out c>^ 
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its way, they said that the grants for this Agricultural Research Institute 
‘should be in the shape of supplementaiy grants alone. I read this from 
report at page 485: 

‘As the Standing Finance Committee is aware, the annual research grant of 
. lakhs of the Council under Demand No. 60 was suspended for the year 1932-33 
account of financial stringency but subsequently on the recommendation of the 
sanding Finance Committee the Legislative Assembly voted a supplementary grant 
L five lakhs during that year. The intention then was that until the financial con¬ 
ation of the Government of India improved so as to ensure the restoration of the 
normal provision of five lakhs, the Legislative Assembly should if possible be 
approached towards the end of every year with the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee for a supplementary grant and that there should be no provision in the 
udget for the normal grant.*’ 

Sir, I cannot understand why this particular Department which is con¬ 
sidered to be the most beneficial for the general rnass of Hic- people, alone 
should have provision made for it by means of a supplementary grant? I 
ask, why not for every other item in the Budget put as supplementary 
grants in a similar way? Why is this Department singled out? Is it 
because it has a beneficial side that there should be special provision that 
this grant alone should come up merely in the shape of a supplementary 
grant and there should be no provision in the original Budget for this? 
Then, reading further on, I find this; 

“It may be added that the scheme for the employment of an officer for the market¬ 
ing of agricultural produce has been approved by the Economic Sub-Committee of the 
Viceroy*s Executive Council.*’ 

Sir, I understand—^here I speak subject to correction—^that a European 
officer will be appointed from England—^perhaps that will solve their un¬ 
employment to a certain extent—^to look after this marketing of the agri¬ 
cultural produce of Indians here. Sir, during the Army Budget debates, 
We found that even our Indian horses required only European veterinary 
surgeons and not Indians. Thus, in these small matters, everywhere we 
find that Indians are considered unfit for discharging the duties of such 
simple work, while one should think they should be exceptionally fit for 
such duties knowing as they do their own Indian conditions and ktiowing as 
they CIO everything about their own Indian produce, whether it is likely to 
»reale an Indian market or not. So we shall be glad if we' are further en¬ 
lightened on this point. Who is the person who is going to be appointed in 
this behalf, and w^hat is his special interest in the agriculture of India? 
Now, with regard to the point that my Honourable friend, Mr. Hari Raj 
Swarup, made, I think he is not correct. I attended one of these Com¬ 
mittees, and my friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh, is perfectly right that the 
Vice-President of the Agricultural Research Institute was asked whether 
he could give well prepared schemes for the sanction of the grant of five 
lakhs of rupees. The Committee was very much anxious to help him with 
any additional amount that he wanted, and they publicly admitted that 
they had no scheme ready for which they could ask the Committee or the 
Government through them for any additional grant. 

Lala Hari Raj Swamp: But did he not add a paragraph to the report? 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra: He might have added anytliiup^ to the report six 
months afterwards. But it is a fact that we asked h'm ’^epeatedly 
whether he could give us completed hcbeme, and the Committee was 
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-anxious to give a grant of ten lakhs if *t was deemed necessary. It was 
only at his instance that a grant of five lakhs of rupees was given. Sir, I 
•do not oppose this motion, but I would like ’-o have the inioimation on th# 
points I have mentioned. 


Mr. M. Maswood. Ahmad: Sir, I wish to make only two observations in 
this connection. The first point is that a Marketing Hoard is going to bo 
•constituted and some amount will be spent on it. 1 want to suggest that 
this Board should not restrict its activities only to wheat, but that it should 
interest itself in rice also and should find out markets for the rice from 
Madras, Bengal and Bihar. 

The second point is that on research work they want to spend about four* 
lakhs of rupees. At present it is very dilficult for the poor agriculturists to 
know wluit kind of crop will be suitable for them and on what crop will 
they be able to earn some money. So, this Committee should investigate 
these things and prepare a chart every year showing tixe cost of producing 
different grains and what will be the real return to rhe agriculturist after 
deducting all the amount that he will have to spend for producing that crop. 

The last observation which I want to make is this. I am very rony that 
when the Budget discussion was going on, the Department of A^jricuituro 
was not allowed to open its mouth in reply to so many points which were 
raised on that occasion. All the important De}}artments of the Government 
of India, like the Home Department, :md other i3epartnients took part in 
the debate and replied to our points, but the Agricr.liure Department was 
not allow’ed even to open their lips and to say bomeilr.ng on the points 
which ware raised. My Honourable friend ma\ sav tiiat the Foreign 
Department also did not open its mouth. But that is a secret Department 
and the Department of my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, is not a secret 
one, and, therefore, that argument will not hold water. I do not know 
whether my Honourable friend himself uid not like to reply or my Honour¬ 
able friend. Sir George Schuster, did not allow him to speak. Whoever 
may be responsible for that, we have got a great grievance about this thal' 
W’e did not get any reply and we do not know the policy of the Goveriiment 
in conne-tioii with agriculture on which 99 per cent ot this country live. - 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: Sir, I think I would be justitied in saying that 
there is not only general, but overwhelming support for the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural ‘ Research. I am sure that the Coimcil will be greatly 
gi*atified to read the discussion that has taken place today. My renrn*ks 
will be limited to a few points which have been raised by Honourable 
Members here and there, and I need not specify their names. 

The first is as regards the lack of information about the activities of 
the Council. Sir, the Council issues a report annually and 
^ copies of that are available in the Library of the House. They 

give in clear conspectus what the Council is doing and I would suggest to 
Honourable Members who are interested in its activities that they might, 
when they have a little leisure, turn over the pages of those reports. 

The financial position was also alluded to and Mr. Jadhav read out from 
a statement w^hich has been circulated to the member? of the Standing 
Finance Committee. If TTonourahle Members here are interested in having 
that statement also, I shall undertake to place a few copies of it in the 
Library of the House, so that thev mav be able to appreciate without 
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mucli effort wliat amount the Uouncil has already allotted for researeii 
schemes and what amount it would welcome in order to complete the wcrji 
that it is doing. 

Then, Sir, my Honom^able friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, wanted to 
know whether thei’e was any talk of transferring Pusa from Bihar to some 
other place. 1 would tell him that Government have certainly taken no 
such decision and that the future of Pusa naturally depends upon the report 
of the eugiueers as to what it will cost to reconstruct it. 

my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, asked for certain informatiju 
in regard to the activities of the marketing officer. Well, Sir, if he will 
permit me to point out to him, the position is that marketing is a highly 
specialised subject. It involves technical and practical experience which 
is not to be acquired in the class room and the intention is not that there 
should be a permanent appointment made in this country of somebody 
imported irem outside, but that we should have ioiuporarily in our midst 
an expert who will be able to give the requisite training to our own people 
so that thev can aaviy on the work when he lias finished his task of training 
them. 

Mr. S. O’. Mitra: Fov liow many months is this officer going to be 
appointed ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the name of this officer and his 
qualifications:^ 

Mr. G. S Bajpai: If iny Honourable friend had carefully Htudi(Ml fh(‘, 
proceedings of tlio Standing Finance Committee, he would l\av(‘, found 
that the U}m is to ^^'ork this provisional scheme for a period of three years 
only, and there is no question of any permanent arrangement being vnado. 
But T can *issure my Honourable friend tliat in this case, as in every ^ 
of technical appointments with wbieli Government are concerned, there is 
absolutely no question of denying to Indians suitable opportunities for doing 
the work. The policy of the Department, for which I have the honour 
to S]>eak, is that, other things being equal, w(‘. shall employ an Indian to 
do the work that h*c want done, and it is only because at the pr<‘sent- 
niotn,Gnt, as I have said, tlu^ requisite' technical experience is not, availabis* 
in this country, that we liave decided to import an officer and to iniporf, 
him temporarily for the purpose of giving the requisite lead. 

MTm Gaya Prasad Singh: But you do not make other things equal. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not know what my Honourable friend is drivin '4 

at, 

'Mx. Gaya Prasad Singh: Wliat I mean to say is fhat an equal oppor¬ 
tunity is not given to Indians to be trained. • 

■Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am afraid that my Honourable friend has com- 
pietoly missed the point. I said a little while ago that it was not a 
<|uestion of passing examinations. Marketing is a vciy technical process 
for \vhich you want j)ractioa] expcricnco. How aro we to get that practical 
experience in this country? Although the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture reported more than four years ago. no Local Government bjas yot 
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+ Dutiative in order to make experiments «itli marketing. We 
,, OiD.g to do wliat we can. That is to say, we are tr 3 dng to give 

toe necessary stimulus to toe provinces to proceed with this, and I have 
no doubt that, as a result of this initiative we shall be able to train Indiana 
tor this work and to find employment for them. 

Honourable friend, Mr. ilaswood Ahmad, wanted t-j 
knew whether anything was feasible in regard to estimating the cost of 
prodimtion. I would ask him to read the report of toe Council, and he 
will find that in regard to two important crops, namely, sugarcane and 
^tton, experimental work in that direction is being already done. But 
Honourable Members, w^ho wish to make suggestions to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch, will have an opportunity of doing so at 
the next meeting. They can meet the Tiee-Clu-’irrjian nnd tlie t'X|'»erts at 
the specially convened meeting which I understand will take place on the 
11th or 12th April, and I can give everybody the assurance that any sug¬ 
gestion they might wish to make will be most carefully considered. 


3S£r. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,98,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Department’.** 


The motion was adopted. 


Emigbatior—^External. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,000 be granted to the Gkivemor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934. in respect of ‘Emigration— 
External’.’* 


The motion was adopted. 

Mr, S. 0* Mitra: May I suggest to you, Sir, that for the proper discharge 
of our duty to this House, the House should adjourn now. Even yesterday 
we sat till 2 in the morning and, in consideration of this also, I suggest 
that the House should adjourn now. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): I have 
no abjection. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
29th March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 29th March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Coxmcil House at 
E even of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair., 


SHOHT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Bakrid Bjot at Ajobhia. 

Mr, Muhaimnad Azhar Ali: (a) Are Government aware of a serious 
riot over Bakrid sacrihce in Ajodhia, Tyzabad District, Oudh? 

(b) Is ^t a fact that rioters ha^e set fire to Muslim houses and deinolish- 
^ a mosque at Ajodhia ?| 

(»c) Will Government state what arrangements have been made to 
deal with the situation? 

The Honourable Sir Blarry Haig: It is unfortunately the case that a 
riot has occurred. I regret that I have not yet received details of it 
from the Government of the United Provinces. I expect to receive them 
m the course of the day, and will lay the information on the table of 
the House as early as possible. Reinforcements of police were despatched 
from Lucknow and troops are available in Fyzabad. I think, therefore, 
there need be no apprehension that the situation is not fully under con¬ 
trol. \ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have Government seen a Press report in this 
connection that, a day before the Id, a large gathering of people came 
hito the tovTL who were not inhabitants of the but of neighbouring 

villages, and that no precaution was taken by the United Provinces Gov- 
emmeint? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have seen various Press reports, 
but, as I have said, I have received no official details yet. 


DEMANDS FOB SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
House will now resume consideration of the Demands for Supplementary 
Grants. 

Inman Stores Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I 
move: ^ 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,20,000 be granted to the Govern¬ 
or General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day March, 1934, in respect of 
-Indian Stores Department’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

( 2937 ) 
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COREESiGY 

Tile Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Hs. 78,000 be granted to tiie Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray tlie ciiarges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in rospoci of 
‘Currency’.”. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Uoinmercc): Sir, by way 
of information I siiouid like to know why tliiB item is put separately 
and the item under 98 is not included here, which ig tabled as JSio, 30 
which is in respect of nickel coinage and that is part of Uie currency. 
Why could not that be amalgamated with this‘? 

I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We are simply following the 
usual practice. The other item to which my Honourablo friend referred 
is shown under a separate head. I think Jie is referring to item No. 30- 
which refers to “Interest-free AdvancesWo are following the usual 
practice in this matter.| 

I 

Mr, Vidya Sagar Pandya,: Would it not be better hereafter to put 
these under Currency instead of showing them separately. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; There are very good reasons 
against altering the heads of these demands. It is important to be able 
t.o compare one year with another- It we start altering our heads of 
accounts, it makes it extremely difficult to make comparative examina¬ 
tions of accounts from year to year.» 

3M&, President (The Honourable Sir ShanmuMiam Ohetty): The 
tion is; 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 78,000 bo granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in ctnmo of 
payment dxiring the year ending the 31st. day of March, 1934, in voKpt*ct of 
‘Currency’.”. ^ 

The motion was adopted.^ 


Civil Works. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

exceeding Es. 13,50,000 bo granted to the (iover- 
^ which will come in ccurso of 

S ■WotksV- in respect of 

MiAammadanl. Sir, I find that then-, is going to bo a higher income 
under petrol n.-y about ten lakhs, and I want to suggest that out of tlio 
share of Governments which they will have in this connection, a xnaior 
portion should go to Bihar towards the relief of roads in that Province. 

mie Honourab^ Sir George Schuster: 8ir I will deal with this point 
on behalf of my Honourable friend, Sir Prank Noyce, who has had to be 
present in another place. The point raised by my Honourable friend 
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was considered, and it so happens that none of the provincial roads, i,e.y 
ioaas Jor u’jnch the Provincial Government are responsible have actuaUy 
een amaged in Bihar. The damage is all in respect of roads for 
w icn the local authorities are responsible and the provision of funds 
damage is included in the free grant which we are 
nia ing m the local authorities, ag T have already explained to the House. 

Mr. President {The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 13,50,000 be granted to the Gk)ver- 
or breneral in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
Works^^^ ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

The motion was adopted. 


Superannuated AuLovrAvrEs and Pensions. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 14,14,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

'Superannuation Allowances and Pensions’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Misceelaneous. 

The Honourable Six George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,03,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

'Miscellaneous’.” 

Mr. M. Maswood A hmad: Sir, this amount is required by Government 
for three reasons, as they have mentioned in the notes and also in the' 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. First, it is required to 
meet the total portion of the expenditure on accoimt of the Committee 
appointed to examine the administrative problems connected v-ith the forma¬ 
tion of a separate Sind Province. 

The second point for which they want this amount is that these are 
required to meet expenditure on account of the Indian delegation to 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on Indian Constitutional 
Eeforms and the representatives of the Indian Legislature invited to 
attend discussions on the Eeserve Bank and Statutory Ptailway Board in 
London. The Standing Finance Committee has agreed to it. Further, 
these are required to meet (f) increased payments to Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department anticipated on account of the difference between 
the public and concessional rates char<?eable on foreign States telegrams 
and (ii) certain establishment* and audit charges in eonneetion with the 
Rnal winding up of the affairs of the late Indo-European Telegraph De- 
partment.! 

I want to know whether the amount which has been paid to the' 
witnesses has also been included in this or not I want also to infora 
ihe Government, the Honourable Members and the public m this country 

A 2 
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that any attempt to worsen the Communal Award will not be acceptable 
to the Muslima, and any threat or challenge by Sardar Sant Singh is 

not the proper way to do it, and the Muslims do not like that this Com¬ 

munal Award be worsened any more. 

! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetby): The 
question is; 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,03,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges -which will come m course of 

parent during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

'Miscellaneous’. ’ ’ 


The motion was adopted.! 

1 

Tbansfbh of the Ebvenue Surplus of 1933-34 to Fund fob 
Eboonstruction of Earthquake Damages. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,28,89,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Transfer of the Revenue Surplus of 1933-34 to Fund for Reconstruction of Earth¬ 
quake Damages’.’’ 


Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cwm (.Ihiuuparan; Nou-Muhnin- 
madan); Sir, I support this motion wholeheartedly, and, in doiuf' so, 
my objeot is only to tender to the Government and to the Honouniblc* tiie 
Finance Member our thanks for having made this grant and to ti\u House 
also which has passed the Budget for having so readily ace,opted this 
proposal. It is too early to say at present whether amount of relief 
wldch.^as been granted by the Government of India would bo adequate 
to the requirements of the situation or not. But, so far as the nltii.nde 
of the Government of India is concerned, I know that tlioir al,titude. is 
very sympathetic, and I press upon the Government tho dosimbilil.y of 
making whatever additional grants may be necessary to rcoonsdinioli' the 
Province and put people back in their normal condition of life. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I am thankful to tho Govtimment for 
having given this aid to the Biinar Government. But I wish to say that 
this amount is really nothing to cope with the work which is rciidly re¬ 
quired there. My Honourable friend has said in his speech tlmt they tire 
ready to give more money to the Bihar Govemniont for relief work' but 
^ attention to paragraph 41 (a) of Ms Budget speoeh whore ho 

said that 50 per cent, of the amount would be given free and .’lO per cent, 
as a loan—for the reconstruction of Provincial Government huildinga Tho 
condition of the Bihar Government is not good and their financial position 
IS not somd now, and their income will fall much lower than is <!xp(',et.od, 
because they will not be able to collect sufficient land revenuo: and so 
’vhen their income is lessened, it is not advisable that the OovoniTnent 
should gzve only 50 per cent, towards reconstruction: I would reqitost 

reconstruction ofVo- 

S buildings should not be given free as a help and 

the Central Government and to my Honourable friend, Sir George 
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Schuster, and I hope he will consider this question again and that other 
relief naeasures which may fae reqiured by the Bihar Government will 
also be given. 

The Honourable Sir Creorge Schi^ter: Sir, I think my Honourable 
friend has gone perhaps rather outside the proper scope of this demand 
in his remarks on this particular grant; but I did not raise any objection, 
because I want to make one point clear to hiry i and to the House. In 
oifering the Government of Bihar a free grant of half their expenditure, 
we, as a matter of fact, went further than the Government of Bihar 
themselves asked us to go; and I want also to remind my Honourable 
friend that if the Government of Bihar have to raise a loan of 50 lakhs, 
the interest charges on that amoimt will presumably be something like 
its. 2J lakhs per annum. IS'ow. aeeoiding to our financial proposals for 
this year, if our whole programme is accepted by the House, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar will stand to get an addition to their revenue of Hs. 12J 
lakhs a year as their share in the jute export duty. Therefore, I think 
we have gone very far in our proposals to help the Government of Bihar 
and to put it in a sound financial position. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Atq I to understand that the interest will be 
charged at the rate of five per cent, to the Bihar Government on the 50 
lakhs allotted to tliemV 


The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: I never said anything to justify 
such an assumption. I said that the interest charges on 50 lakhs would 
presumably be about Es. lakhs—and twice 2J works out to 4^? per 

cent.: it will probably be less than that: I said ^‘about 2^”, 


Mr. B, Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan); Sir, is the Honour¬ 
able Member aware that jute is grown in Orissa onlv and not in Bihar, 
and I do not want the Bihar Government to monopolise that tax and 
expend it in Bihar only. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); If Orissa 
is separated, that will be taken into account. 


The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 1,28,^.000 ^ granted to Gorer- 
nor General in CounoU to defray the charges which will m <»n^ « 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of Marc^ 1934, m resperi of 
‘Transfer of the Bevenue Surplus of 1933-34 to Fund for Reconstruction of Earth 
quake Bamages’.'* 

The motion was adopted. 


Ebfunds. 


THe Honourable Sir Cteorge Schuster: Sir, I move: 


“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Be. 18,74,000 of 

nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come m course ot 
^enrduri^ the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, m respect cf 

*Eefunds\’’ 


The' motion was adopted. 
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Delhi. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 2,08,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Delhi’.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Ajmee-Meewara. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move; 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Ks. 3,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in CounoU to defray the charges which will come in course of 
parent during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Ajmer-Merwara’.” 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Luclmow .nnd I’yKahiul Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Bir, 1 tiiul that there is an item I'or the appohitiuont ol a 
special Additional Judge simply to clear off arrenvs in the Disi.rict (’ourts 
of Ajmer-Merwara. My submission is tliat wo have got too many grades 
in the appointmont of' Judges. There are Sessions Judges, A'dditionul 
Judges, special Additional Judges, and so on, and the work i.liat is done 
by this class of people can very well be done by honorary olTicors if siutli 
posts are created, just as we are doing in oiu' own iVovinco iu Oudli. 
There we huve got the S',.Htom of Honorary Sub-Judges. Po a)))n)int 
special Judges and adding special officers does mean a great expense in 
these days of depression, and the work in Courts in. those days, so fa,r us 1 
know, is not so great as to require the appointment of special Judges. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, the ex]danatii)n is 
given here as to why this appointment of a special Additional Judge is 
necessary. If the House wishes for further information, I eau give it to 
them. The position was ohat in June. 1983. the Judicial Commissioner 
represented that there were 402 civil appeals and 67 miscellaneous appeals 
pending in the Court of the Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Ajmer-Merwara. Additional staff was, therefore, considered urgently 
necessary. In order to. avoid serious delay in the administration of 
justice, and consequent hardship to the public, the creation of an appoifit- 
ment of an Additional Judp together with the staff was sanctioned on 
the 26th July, 1983. Practically, the whole expenditure was covered with 
the exception of this Es. 3,000 by re-appropriation of other money granted 
for other purposes, but it was impossible to cover the whole amount, 
although the Chief Commissioner had surrendered some Es. 10,700 non-voted 
savings which could not be appropriated for voted expenditure. T cannot 
believe that it would have been possible to obtain the service which will bo 
rendered by this additional Judge merely by the appointment of honorary 
Siub-Judges, and so forth, as suggested by’ the Honourable Member. *I 
presume that the Judicial Commissioner considered this expedient and 
found it impracticable. 


Eaja Bahadur G. Kri^namachaiiar TTaniore cum Triohinopolv: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, I oppose this motion, because Ajmer-Merwara 
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• f 'Sen ner' a gentleraan wlio has peenliar ideas of social reform involv- 
1 ^ohanees in the Hindu religion, and, therefore, I don’t 
rmnK Ajmer-Merwara is entitled to anv consideration from this House, 
iiieretore I strongly oppose this motion. 

: 

President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhham Chettv): The 
question is: 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 3,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of' 
payment during the year ending the 31st dav of March, 1934, in respect of 
mer-Merwara*. * * 

The motion was adopted. 


Expenditure in England—^High Coiimissigner fop India. 

The Honourable Sir Gteorge Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 84,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
]^yment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Expenditure in England—High Commissioner for India*.’’ 


Mr. S. 0, Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Xon-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, in this supplementary demand, I should like to refer to point 
T (8) (d)j grants-in-aid, Es. 22,000, where it is stated as follows: 

“This is required to meet expenditure in connection with the payment of India’s 
contribution to certain Inter-Empire Economic Organizations- Beferring to the 
Standing Finance Committee’s Eeport, I find that a copy of paragraph 3§3 of the 
'Eeport of the Committee containing a summary of their principal recommendations 
will be found on pages 92 to 95. It may be observed that one of the chief effects 
of the Committee’s recommendations is that the Empire Marketing Board as 
such will be discontinued after the 30th September, 1933. Certain of the economic 
and statistical services at present carried on by the Board, I'iz, : (1) periodic market 
intelligence notes, and (2) world surveys of production and trade, will, however, 
be continued and undertaken by the Imperial Economic Committee the continuance 
of which has been recommended.” 

NoWy Sir, so far as I understand the position, this grant is for Indian 
expenditure of the Imperial Economie Committee which now replaces the 
Enipire Marketing Board. We had an Empire Marketing Board for a long 
time, and so far as I know, —^I speak subject to correction,—^India had 
"not to contribute anything to this Committee's expenditure. Now, it is 
suggested that that particular Committee should be replaced by a similar 
Committee, and we are asked to share its expenditure. There is also a 
question put in the Standing Finance Committee—^Is, the proposal in 
respect of a new service,—and the reply is It means that it is a 

principle to which this House stands committed, and it is an item which 
should be merely considered as an additional expenditure. I join issue 
with the Government and the Standing Finance Committee as well, and 
T submit that it is not a new service. Sir, in a matter like this, where 
the whole policy of Government is changed and in which India is now 
required to pay a certain share of the expenditure, this House should have 
a voice. I don’t say that it should necessarily vote against such a grant, 
hut there are various considerations which should be scrutinised by this 
House. For example, the Committee, as it is constituted, will be expected 
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to look after many matters of detail, so fai?r as India is concerned, and 
there is no provision in this to show whether officers on this Board will 
be appointed from India. In paragraph 117 of the Report of the Indian 
Delegation to the Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa, they say as 
follows: 

“There is iio question as to the high value of the work perfoi’ined by the Im¬ 
perial Economic Committee, and we consider that suitable arrangements should be 
made for the continuance and reasonable expansion of such work. Nor is there 
any doubt as to the value to India of the research work' carried f>ut by the Im* 
perial Mycological Institute and the Imperial Institute of Entomology, or of the 
work performed by the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux. To all of tliese India pay 
annual contributions, and iti each case satisfactory arrangements now exist for the 
maintenance of contact with scientific workers in India and for a periodical review 
of the work done.” 


Sir, I entirely agree with the views expressed hero, but. I would like 
to emphasise the point that before India aceopt's a bui-doii kIuito the 
expenditure with other Empire countries for a Goiuiuii.toc lil(e tin's, this 
question should be thoroughly discussed in this IToust', whotlior, in view 
of the peculiar conditions of India, a Branch of it should not i)o estiuhlisliod 
in India itself. If that is not possible, how the partic\ilar e,oiKlit.ioit8 of 
India should be taken into consideration by the Central Legislatiure is also 
a matter that requires consideration, and whether experts from Iridin 
shoidd be engaged to contribute their experience in the solution of these 
very difficult questions. These are all matters that require full c«iiHid<'ra- 
tion by this House, and a grant like this should not bo put in in a supple¬ 
mentary demand saying that some amount has been received by ro- 
appropriation from certain grants, and we cannot be expected to voIki 30 
or 32 grants within an hour or so. I don't object to this grant, but 1 
protest against the nature or the manner in which it is prop()H<'(l to jnit 
it through this House without a full and proper consideration of the 
whole question. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I fully endorse the remarks that have falU'n from my 
friend, Mr. S. D. Mitra. Personally, I consider that when any new itoii 
of expenditure is incurred by the Government of India, and whoimver any 
commitment has to be made on behalf of India, it should be bronglil, out 
separately, and, as my friend has pointed out. Government should take 
this House into confidence about such commitments. The Empire Markel.- 
ing Board has been abolished and I regret that a particular featur(,! of iiUo 
Empire economy and development has been done away with, bul, if {.be 
Government of India commit themselves that India should again assist 
Empire collaboration through this Imperial Economic Oommittets i,lien this 
should be a new feature and a new item of expenditure, f. woiulor if 
the Auditor General would allow the supplementary grant as an npiiroiiria- 
tion and whether he will not raise an objection that it should be con¬ 
sidered a new service. I am not at present satisfied that India should 
at aU participate in the new garb of the Empire Marketing Board as the 
Imperial Economic Committee, _ particularly when India docs not gut the 
necessary facilities that are required, as was pointed out by my ironourabltt 
friend, Mr. Mitra. For that reason, I oppose this grant. 
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The Honourable 3ir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
ways): I thiiik there is a certain amount of misunderstanding about this 
item of Es. 22,000. It is not entirely a new item though my Honoxirable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, is perfectly right in saying that the Empire Marketing 
Board has ceased to exist and that its place has been, in a sense, taken 
by this new Imperial Economic Committee. I would point out that we 
are in this grant continuing to a certain extent the grants that "we have 
in the past been making to certain agricultural and other Empire bureau"^ 
from which we have derived considerable benefit. Obviously. Sir, we 
could not expect His Majesjfy’s Government to continue to finance the 
activities of the Empire Marketing Board for all time. They have now 
refused to do so. They are quite willing to bear their ovra share of the 
burden, but they have asked the other Empire countries, which benefit 
from the activities of that Board, to share in its expenses. So far as 
this item itself goes, the House will agree with me that' it represents 
good value for the money. We have, as I have already said, obtained 
very material benefit from researches which have been carried out in the 
past by such bureaux as the Entomological Bureau, the Myeologiuai 
Bureau, etc., and these wHl now be financed from the grant we are making. 

I ought to bring two points in this connection to the notice of the 
House. The first is that we are only committed for three years, and the 
second is that for the first time the activities will be directed or con¬ 
trolled by a Committee, the Empire Economic Committee, upon which we 
receive as much representation as any Government in the Empire. On 
the last occasion, that is to say, the first occasion on which this Com¬ 
mittee met, our two representatives were Sir Atul Chatterjee and Sir 
Padamji Ginwala. I may say that the House may rest content that our 
case will always be put fairly and squarely before the Board. I do not 
think, Sir, that the House need apprehend that we will be led into any 
further or any larger expenditure, and I personally am very strongly oi 
the view that a contribution of this nature is a very small payment 
for the benefits that are likely to accrue. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I ask how many other .dominion countries have 
agreed to this and whether they also contribute the same amount? 

The ’Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; The contribution is fixed on 
pro-rata basis, and my recollection is that practically all the dominions 
have agreed to contribute. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Eural); What is that 
pro-rata^ 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Population or revenue? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I have no information 
readily available. If my Honourable friend will put a question down, I 
should be happy to have the information collected and given to him. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetfcy): The 
question is: 

a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 34,000 be granted to tbe Gover¬ 
nor General in Coundl to defray tbe charges \?bicb will come m course of 
payment during tbe year ending tbe Slst day of March, 1934, in respect of 
Expenditure in England—High Commissioner for India*.*' 

The motion was adopted 
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Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam BUrbour. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,28,000 bo granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Capital Outlay on ;Yizagapatam HarbourC’* 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: The only thing 1 want to know in^ this 
connection Is, if there is no appeal from the decision of the Subordinate 
Judge. From the Standing Finance Committee’s report 1 find that the 
party claimed about Rs. four lakhs, but the award of tlic J^and Acquisition 
Officer was only for Rs. 17,745, But when the matter went up before the 
Subordinate Judge, he raised the uiuoimt to Rs. 1,30,000. When there is 
■such a marked difference between about Rs. 18,000 and Es. 1,80,000, 
‘there ought to be a fairly good appeal to the High Court unless there is 
some special Act prohibiting any appeal to the High Court. T ihink it 
would have been a good appeal, because my own experience in those 
cases is that when a case goes up before the High Court, (dther some 

sort of account mistakes are found out or some sort of compromise is 

made. On the otljer hand, the Government luave nothing to pdy by way 
of court-foes, because, if the eotirt-fee is payable, it goes from one pocket 
of the Government to another pocket. 

Mr, B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam emu Yizaga])at{im : ISlon-Muhnuunadan 
Rural): In this connection I would like to placp before the IToiise one 
piece of information. When the acquisition of this land was c(>iisi(lcrod, 
the amount of money that was thought ncctssnry for tlie purpose of 
acquiring this land was oiigmully estimated to be somotbiug over n lakh 
of rupees. But the Harbour Authorities, when .it came to a <|UORtion of 
giving the money, offered a far lower amount than one lakh. The result 
was litigation between the two parties. In the course of the proceedings 
in that case, it transpired by cross-examination of the Harbour Authorities 
themselves that the original estimated amount of the value of (he properly, 
even according to them, was o%"er a lakh of nipeos, tind that was ihe basis 
of the Subordinate Judge’s judgment in that case'.. Tu vieuv of ilioso fads, 
it may be considered that the judgment of the Subordinai.e Judge is (*oiTecfi 
and no better claim can be made before the High Court on appeal. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have really nothing further to 
add to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, has said. That is the 
position as far as I am aware of it. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: May T know what cost tho Government 
have to pay in tliis case? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid T cannot hear a word 
of what my Honourable friend said. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: A very large sum. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhani Ohetty): The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,38,000 be granted to tho Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will c 07 nc in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31.sf. day of March, 19J4, in rosnoct of 
^Capital Outlay on Tizagapatam Harhour’.*' 

The motion was adopted. 
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Commuted Yalue op Pensions. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

That a supplementey sum not exceeding Bs. 22,76,000 be granted to the Gover- 
lUor Ueneral in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st dav of March, 1934, in respect of 
■^Commuted Value of Pensions’/* ' " 

The motion was adopted 


Expenditure on Retrenched Personnel charged to Capital 
The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move; 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 3,01,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
'Expenditure on Eetrenched Personnel charged to Capital’.” 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: Referring to the corresponding volume of the 
Standing Finance Committee proceedings. Volume Xni, No. 8, page 495, 
this is what we find • 

“The excess is mainly due to larger payments to officers retiring from the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department under retrenchment concessions during the current year 
than were allowed for in the budget. When the budget of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department for 1935-34 was framed, it was assumed that the retrenchment conces¬ 
sions ^ would be in force up to the 30th June 1933. It was subsequently decided 
that in the case of the Posts and Telegraphs Department the period of concessional 
'retirement should be extended up to the 31st March, 1934.” 

I like to be enlightened why there is this special vigour and enthusiasm 
for retrenchment in the Postal Department. Is it because that the largest 
number of employees m this Department are Indians? I am getting 
telegrams .almost every day that the retrenchment campaign in this Depart¬ 
ment is going on ruthlessly, and or]ficei*s, havmg 20 or 25 years’ service and 
junior officers with less than two years’ service and peons and lower class 
people are being retrenched. So, when this particular Depart-meht is asking 
for a big sum by way of supplementary grant, either the general cliarge 
of the accounts of this Department is deficient and not up to the mark as 
compared to other Departments or is it due to any special principle that 
has been adopted by the Posts and Telegraphs Department as regards re- 
trenchment. I shall be glad to be enlightened on these two points. 

Mr. S. P. Varma (Government of India: Nominated Official); I have 
not really much to add to what Sir Thomas Ryan said in this connection 
in the last speech that he made in this House. The principles on which 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department is making retrenchments are exactly 
the same as those on which retrenchment is being made in other civil 
Departments of the Government of India,—the selection of men for 
trenchment, the concessions payable to them, they are all exactly the same. 
The only speciality about the Posts and Telegraphs Department is that it 
is a public utility department and it is expected to balance its expenditure 
with its revenue. As the House is aware the Department has been examin¬ 
ing every source of economy and has been carrying out- those economies 
;as far as practicable, but tiat does not really differentiate it from other 
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Departments of Government which too have been making whatever econo¬ 
mies are feasible to them. The amount bulks large in the accounts, 
because the Posts and Telegraphs Department is the largest single civil 
Department under the Government of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 3,01,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the ohargos which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in rospect of 
‘Expenditure on Eetretichecl Personnel charged to Capital’.’' 

The motion was adopted 

Inteeest-freb Advances. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I bog to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 2,00,000 he granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to del:ray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
Tnterest-free advances’.” 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Looking into the proceedings of the Pinanco 
Committee, i find that this expenditure of two lakhs is in connection with 
the loss incurred in destroying the uncurrent nickel coins returned. It 
was originally estimated that only 3,62,000 will be required, but a larger 
number of coins came back, with the result that they had to ask for this 
extra two lakhs in connection with the destruction of nickel coinage. As 
I pointed out previously and as the Honourable the Finance Member has 
explained, it was on account of the old system of kee])ing accounts ihuii this 
item has come under the Interest-free Advances though I tlu>ught it should 
really go under the head of Currency. Now, Sir, looking into the blue 
books published by the Government and taking, for instance, the detailed 
Estimates and Demands for Grants on page 841, we'find that the actual 
for 1982-83 was 5 lakhs 34 thousand and odd. The Budget estimate for 
1933-34 was 3,62,000. Then the revised estimate for 1933-34 was 6,70,000. 
Then the Budget estimate for this year, i.e., 1934-35 puts it at 4,63,000. 
Similarly, looking into the Eeport of the Conti’oller of Currency, we fiud 
that these nickel coins are rather unpopular in the country, and, on 
account of the coins coming back in large numbers, the Government are 
incurring this expenditure, in connection with the replacement of those 
coins. Originally we had silver coins for eight annas, four annas and two 
annas, and we had no nickel for one anna. Subsequently probably to save 
some of our European and other friends from giving a tip of two annas, 
the Government ver^^ conveniently came forward and coined one anna so 
that they could give a waiter an anna instead of two annas and avoid 
carrying heavy copper coins. In connection with this, T would like to 
read a letter from an I.C.S. Officer who has written to me in this con¬ 
nection. This letter from a member of the Heaven-bom service should 
carry more weight than any pleadings on my part. He says: 

^ “I want some information which only a lecjislator can f^et. T am still intcrcstod 
m currency problems. And the greatest currency nrohlem h tho queation of retain¬ 
ing silver and gold as the real coinage. Soon after the war, the silver snh.sidiary 
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replaced by nickel one, two, four and eight anna nickel pieces. What- 
professionsj the actual effect was that Canada which produces ninety per 
T A world's output of nickel was given a subsidy from Indian revenues 
+A + 1 1 accumulated stocks and silver depreciated. I want information as 

Tn«nf + value m sterling or rupees of the purchases of nickel made by Govcm- 
^ replace the silver subsidiary coinage by nickel coinage and the annual sub- 

u„ ^ continuing to pay for the annu^ wear and tear of nickel coins by 

buying more.” ^ 

"Of course, the Govemment experts said the replacemeDb was niade because 
nickel is harder, cheaper, etc., etc. But regarding thiugs of value, we 
might consider long-time things and not wear and tear. Also, if you eaa 
.agitate to replace nickel again by silver in the subsidiary coinage, it will 
be good. Silver and gold will last -and have lasted as far human eve 
can see . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, if my Honoiarable Mend a 
speech is a move in this campaign of agitation to replace nickel by silver, 

I say that his whole speech is irrelevant to this particular issue and out 
of order. 

Mr, Vidya Sagar Pandya: I simply want to draw attention to the point 
and not a move in any agitation for the present. Now, let me finish the 
letter. 

“A wicked young friend of mine told me. . ^ g . 

THie Honourable Sir Greorge Schuster: I really must raise the point of 
order. According to the rulings which you have given, Sir, I do put it 
to you that my Honourable friend’s speech is entirely irrelevant to the 
i^sue before the House and to what the House is entitled to discuss under 
a supplementary demand. 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tht 

Honourable Member will not be in order if he wants, on this motion, tc 
make out a case that it would be better to substitute silver for nickel as 
subsidiary coinage. Is that the object? ^ 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: No, 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmulsham Chetty): Then 

what is his object in reading out that letter? 

Mr, Vidya Sagar Pandya: My object is to show that there is so much 
of wastage on mckel and the Govemment have to come forward every year 
with a su])plementary demand, and some better methods should be 
adopted . . . 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: If that is my Honourable 

friend’s point, I put it again to you, Sir, that it is out of order because 

we are committed in any case to this policy. The nickel coin is in 
existence. Some of it comes back some years, in other years more goes 
out than comes back. That is not the issue before the House. The issue 
before the House is whether this small expenditure in connection with the 
return of a certain amount of nickel coinage is to be met: not the question 
of whether w-e ought to alter our policy regarding the issuing of nickel 
coins. 
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Lt. Vidya Sagai Pandya: Is it not relevant to point out to the Gov- 
lent how the country loses on account of this new nickel coinage, and 
raw attention to .that fact in connection with this demand ? If tliat 
it of order, I have nothing more to say. 

M[r. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Ohetty): The 
lourable Member simply wants to point out that a great deal of loss ’s 
ig incurred on account of this item coming up year after year. His 
larks must be confined to pointing out that fact, but be is enlarging 
scope of his argument and wants to prove that it would be more ad- 
itageous to substitute nickel by silver. He may just refer to that, but 
read a long letter in support of that is not in order. 


Mr, Vidya Sagav Pandya: Well, Sir, I bow to your ruling, and I hope* 
have not infringed any of your rulings; and if I may be permitted to¬ 
ad a counle of lines (Laughter), it won’t do anv harrn • 

“A» wicked young friend of mine told me regarding the export of gold and its 
ivantages of imports given by the Finance Member, “Peasants’ gold is being export- 
d by Indian princes and bullion dealers to English Banks to import French diseases 
D he cured by German remedies, which call for a further export of gold.” 
Laughter.) 

“I hope you will excuse the f«aceti{msnesa of the young man and let me have 
he favour of an early reply. T am sending this by registered })Ost, not because I 
im afraid of your not noticing it,* but because I have had reason to suspect that 
ny letters are being intercepted and destroyed in the post by mysterious neoplo 
ivhom I would like to catch.” (Laughter.) 

Sir, that goes to show how the 0. I. D. and the Postal Department 
are co-operating in the matter of this silver question—I mean the nickel 
question,—I won't mention silver, that is tabooed. Sir, with these words, 

I oppose the motion. 


The Hoimurable Sir GS-eorge Schuster: Sir, I am afraid ninety-live per 
cent of my HLonouruble friend s speech I eunuoi deal with, bc(?tuiso 1 still 
maintain that it is quite irrelevant to the issue bofoi-o the Ihaiso. My 
Honourable friend also raised the point about the lioad under which this 
particular item of expenditAe was charged. I would like to make it edear 
that I did not quite hear what ho said on the first point, so tliat I did 
not give quite^ a correct answer to that. This ]>articu]ar bead has to deal 
with nickel coinage. Therefore, if it did not come under this Interest-free 
Advances head, it wovxld come under Mint and not under Currency, so that 
my Honourable friend’s first point was quite incorrect. There is no 
question that anything to do with nickel coinage, would have come under 
Cmency. . may explain^ to my Honourable friend that this method of 
charging part of the expenditure in connection with the return of nickel 
coins to this head of Interest-free Advances is a matter of technical 
accounting. It is a rather complicated matter, but I thinh I can put the 
substance of it rnost clearly by saying that this Interest-free Advances 
head operates really like a suspense account until the whole transaction 
is concluded. That is why the cost of the return of nickel coins sometimes, 
appears under this Interest-free Advances head. Tliat is all T have to sav. 


Mr. M Mamood Ahmad: Sir, sometimes we find the (lovemment 
Meinbers place before iis certain items of new cxpendii;ure in the shape of 
supplementary demands. If we are not aware of those items and 
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beforehand how could we discuss them at the time of 
e Budget? Can we discuss the policy of those particular items which 
are newly brought before the House or before the coimtry in the shape of 
supplementary demands, or it is the case that that also cannot be 
discussed ? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhham Chetty); The 
very name of the demand shows that it is supplementary to what has been 
sanctioned in the Budget, and, therefore, no question of policv can be 
discussed. 

The question is: 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,00,(XX) be .o^ranted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

"Interest-free advances’/^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Loans and Advances bearing Interest. 

The Honourable Sir Greorge Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,64,97,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 51st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

"Loans and Advances bearing Interest".’* 

Mx. B. Das: Sir, I welcome this opportunity that the Honourable 
the iinance Member has given to draw the attention of the House to the 
policy of Government regarding the granting of advances and loans to 
dilferent Indian States, which policy, I say, is detrimental to the 
financial credit of India. Sir, if we refer to the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee’s report, Volume XIII, No. 8, page 499, we find that several 
Indian States are given loans—which raises important questions of policy 
m that supplementary^ demand. 

Sir, a loan of Es. 25 lakhs was granted to the Naw^anagar State for 
12 Noon so-called essential works. The Aiwar State got Es. 25 

lakhs in order to prevent a serious breakdown in administra¬ 
tion of that State; and then the Bahawalpur State—everybody knows 
about that State’s bankimptcy—got another Es. 12*97 ialdhs for addi¬ 
tional expenditure on the Sutlej Valley Project. Sir, I do not know 

whether the first two items are productive debts or not. At any rate, 
the Aiwar State has not got the money to promote the development of 
that State. As regards the Bahawalpur State, I am soitj, that State 
is the victim of that one Provincial Government of my Honourable friend. 
Mr. Jagannath Aggarwal, and, Sir, that Government brought out a 
project called the Sutlej Valley scheme whereby the Bahawalpur State 

was committed to an expenditure of two or three crores. And, as I said 

the other day on the debate on the Finance Bill, the State has now been 
saddled with a debt of 12.to 13 crores from the Government of India 
I do not know if it is true that the Government of India are going to 
write-off a certain amount of the accumulated interest charges. I have 
a recollection that the Government of India have written off a certain 
amount, but the Honourable the Finance Member last year tried to shift 
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the blame from the shoulders of the Punjab Government to the broad 
shoulders of the Government of India. The Government of India did 
not like even last year to throw the blame on the Government of the 
Punjab for this bad project and for the heavy loans that are being saddled 
on the shoulders of the Bahawalpur State. If the Government of India 
have written oS a certain amount of the debt of the Bahawalpur State, 
it ought to be a burden on the shoulders of my friends from the Punjab, 
because it was their Government which designed the whole project, to 
which neither the Government of India nor the Bahawalpur State was 
a party. I want to have a definite reply from the Government, These 
States are clamouring for suzerainty, and how is it that we are financing 
their maladministration which is affecting the ways and means position 
of the Government of India finances, and probably the Government of 
India are incurring loans to advance money to these States. But this 
money is being advanced on unproductive debts on the so-called productive 
assets which will never prove to be so. Take, for instance, this Baha¬ 
walpur State which owes the Government of India 13 crores of rupees. 
V7ill the Government of India ever be able to get as much from the 
Bahawalpur State? The State has got an annual income of GO lakhs 
only. 

Another thmg I would like to know from the Government of India 
is the ^ate of interest that these States pay, especially in view of the 
very antagonistic attitude of some of these towards British India. Th© 
Government of India reduce the rate of their interest annually according 
to their borrowings. Do these States also get the advantage of this 
reduction in interest? I would like to know whether the States pay 
the same rate of interest as the Provinces or they pay the rate of interest 
at which the money was borrowed in the year that a particular State 
received the loan? This remark of mine applies more to NuNMihagar State 
and to Alwar State. Eecently I find that it has bocoine the established 
feature of the Government of India Budget that they give loans to those 
States the attitude of which is very hostile toward^ us. I do not want 
to see the credit of the Government of India deteriorate, because these 
insolvent States will be financed not on financial grounds or grounds of 
friendship, but on political grounds for which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Metcalfe, sits there. I do not want a political reply, but I want a finan¬ 
cial reply, and as this will be the last reply of the Honourable tlie Finance 
Member on the financial aspect of the Budget, I hope he will make it 
clear as to what has been the policy of his Department and that of the 
Government of India during the last six years in the matter of advancing 
money to these Indian States on such a large scale without any proper 
security or cover. 

'Mr. S- 0. Mitra: Sir, 1 agree to a great extent with the points raised 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. Eeferring to the procc^edngs of 
the meetings of the Standing Finance Committee, T find the following 
question and answer: 

‘*<3. Is the proposal in respect of a liew service? 

A . No.’’ 

It is true that the policy of lending money to Indian States may not 
be a new policy, but this practice of giving money to individual State 
is certainly a special feature, and, therefore, it is a '‘new service'* 
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especi^ly so far as a partieuiar State is concerned. I cannot understand 
why this grant should come in the shape of a supplementary grant, I 
tbink Govenmient are taking undue advantage of the ruUng from, the 
Chair that, in the case of a supplementary* grant, we cannot raise the 
questions of policy. 1 take the tirst item—loan of 25 lakhs to the Nawa- 
nagar State. This was required mainly on account of certain essential 
works which could not otherwise have been c ompl eted for lack of funds. 
Ihey had some beneficial works to perform in the State, and, therefore, 
they wanted^ money, (.d Voice: “Essential works-") Everything is 
essential. "Will the Honourable the Finance Member satisfy this House 
as to why he has come before us in the shape of a supplementary grant 
on this particular issue ? There must have been demands from these 
two or three States for a long time asking for these loans. Could not 
trovernment get time during all these months to settle the conditions 
and come before this House? They have come before us at the fag-end 
of the Session when they Tvant to sit late hours to finish these items. 
They have brought very important items before us, particularly the one 
which relates to the Nawanagar State. We know as regards the customs 
policy so far as the Viramgaum cotton is concerned. They w'ere not 
accommodating and the Grovemment of India did not do their duty to the 
people. Sir, before such grants are sanctioned, this House has every 
right to judge on the merits of each case whether these largesse should 
be made to these Indian States or not. The Honourable the Einanne 
Member must justify before this House if he expects us to vote silently 
that this was a ease of merely a supplementary grant and not of a new 
service in its technical sense. 

Then, there is the loan of 25 lakhs to the Alwar State. This amount 
was required in order to prevent a serious breakdown in the administration. 
But the breakdown in administration cannot come all of a sudden as soon 
us March is over. If the administration wns breaking down, it w^as break¬ 
ing down for a long time, and it was known to the Government of India. 
And if they are to make charities from the public money, they should 
certainly come before this House to have its vote and not to come here 
ana say that w^e cannot discuss the policy, because it is an old policy of 
lending money to anybody who may want it. Besides, the money has 
already been lent, and, after lending it, they have come before us to get 
our sanction. Sir, it is nothing short of an insult to this House to treat 
it in this manner. This House should have an opportunity to judge on 
the merits of the case. We do not know’ what is the rate of interest 
and what amount has been paid by some of the States, especially States 
like the Bahawalpur State, What is the time during which the Govern¬ 
ment of India expect these payments? I kno’w that in certain cases all 
the estimates have gone wrong, as, for instance, in the case of the Sutlej 
Valley project, and each year additional amounts have got to be lent, and 
nobody knows w-hen this capital expenditure is likely to be paid up. 
I do not know’ if there is any amount fixed to be paid and the whole 
period within which this amount is to be repaid to Government. These 
are essential facts which the House should be informed before they can- 
come to any judgment, and particularly I invite your special attention 
to the fact that it is an abuse of the procedure of this House to bring 
these matters in the way of supplementary demands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir * Shanmukham Chetty): The point 
raised by'the Honourable Member, Mr. Mitra, raises rather an important 
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issue. The discussion on supplementary demands is restricted in its 
scope, and, by the well established practice of this House, general 
questions of policy are not allowed to be discussed on supplementary 
demands. The Government, therefore, ought to be very careful as to 
what items they bring under supplementary demands (Applause), because, 
if important items are brought under this head, then the House is deprived 
of an opportunity of having a full discussion on a question of policy 
Involved in that grant. Legislative rule No. 50 defines the scope of 
supxdementary demands. It says: 

“Atfi estimate shall be presented to the Assembly for a supplementary or addi¬ 
tional grant when ; 

(i) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to bo insufrioicut for 

the purposes of the current year, or 

(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for which tho vote 
“ of tne Assembly is necessary upon some now service not oontemplatod in 

the Budget for that year.'* 

yupplementary demands must, therefore, bo justified on one of those 
two grounds. The Standing Pinance Committee of this House is one 
of the very important Committees, and it is more or loss tho watchdog 
of this House to see that ail items of expenditure proposed by Govern¬ 
ment are fully scrutinised and examined before GovernmcMit bring those 
proposals before the House. The Chair would now suggest that, when 
proposals for supplementary demands are placed btd'ore the ytanding 
Finance Committee, that Committee, if they have not followed that 
practice in the past, must satisfy themselves whether those supplementary 
demands placed before them for their approval can be justiiiod on one 
of these two grounds (Applause), and whenever tho Committoo find that 
they are not satisfied that the supplementary demands placed before 
them can be justified on one of these two grounds, tliey must rruiho a 
remark to that effect in their proceedings. That will give a guidance 
to this House. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I just intcuwtuic, and, 
on behalf of the Standing Finance Committee, say that the Sifunding 
Finance Committee is a very efficient watchdog on behalf of this House, 
and that the Standing Finance Committee always does raise these points. 
In this particular case,, the three items covered could not be foreseen 
at the time when the budget was presented, tho needs not having ni’iscm 
Therefore we could not foresee them. The needs arose in thc^ (bourse 
of the year, but whether we were right or wrong in mooting the need is 
another question. But undoubtedly the needs had not been foresoon 
and they had to be dealt with in the form of supplementary demands. 
Then, on the question of the scope of the discussion on supplcmoni-ary 
demands, we certainly would never take the point that in a caso of this 
kind the question of whether this particular item of expenditure ia a 
right or wrong item for the Government to have undertaken ought not 
to be discussed. I have never tried to put to you, Sir. tho interpretation 
of the rule about policy in that narrow sense, and I would assure my 
Honourable friend that it never occurred to us for a moment that by 
putting forward this demand in this form we would be robbing the House 
of the opportunity of examining the situation. In fact T would put it 
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to my Honourable friend that when a demand of this kind comes up 
in the form of a supplementary demand, it is much more likely to get 
the attention of the House than if it is mixed up in the whole mass of 
ueinands for grants, which, as Honourable Members know’ only too well# 
m the main have to go through without the hope of being discussed. 
X do want to make that point clear. 

Sir Hari Singh Grour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions; Non-Muham¬ 
madan) ; 1 imderstand the position enunciated by the Honourable the 
Pinance ]\Iember to be this, that where a demand is covered by clause 2 
of the rules which you have ]ust read out, namely’, new services not 
contemplated at the time when the Budget was presented, the (juestion 
of policy would be discussed and is open to discussion by tbia House 
whatever may have been the view of the Standing Pinance Committee. 
Where, on the other hand, the supplementary demand is really supple¬ 
mentary to the Budget, in that ease the fact that the general policy was 
xmder discussion and could have been discussed at the time of the Budget 
precludes the reagitation of the same question w’hen the supplementary 
demand comes up for the vote of this House. If that is the view’ of the 
Honourable the Pinance Member, we on this side of the House entirely 
endorse it, and I hope, Sir, that would be regarded as a rule of this 
House when dealing wdth supplementary grants. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not quite understand my 
Honourable friend's point, but I would put it to you, Sir, that it is not 
so much a question of policy, as a question of the propriety of a parti¬ 
cular item of expenditure. Once you admit that the propriety of a parti¬ 
cular item of expenditure can be discussed, then I would say that the 
House has full freedom, all the freedom that it wants, to discuss that 
particular item. 

Raja Bahadur G. Knslmamachariar: Sir, I dare say that we are all very 
much obliged to the Honourable the Finnce Member w’ho indicated to ua 
that the scope of the discussion in matters of this sort is not so limited as 
we at one time thought, and I am glad that we have got seme op^rtunity 
of pointing out the propriety or otherw'se of the demand. Starting from 
that position, I should very much like to ask whether the loan to the Alwar 
State is a proper loan. It is stated in the reasons that it is due to the 
breakdown in the administration of that State. Under our rules. I do not 
think we are entitled to discuss the internal administration of that State, 
and yet we are asked here in all solemnity to say that 25 lakhs may be 
paid out of the tax-payer's money. Why? Because it is not going to be 
of any use in British India, but it is because that some State, whose, 
administration w^e cannot discuss and whose administration, we do not 
know why it had broken dowm and who it is that caused that breakdown 
and how'long it would take for that breakdown to readjust itself, these 
things are taboo to us, we cannot discuss all these things, wants the money, 
and, notwithstanding that, we are asked quietly to dole cut 25 lakhs, I 
say*it is most unjust to this House. Aie we or are we not. the guardians 
of the finances of the country? If so, we are entitled to say and tc ask 
the Government as to why do they spend this 25 lakhs. All that we are 
told is that two circumstances happened, one is that there is a breakdown 
in the Alwar State administration, and the second is that the Standing 

B 2 
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[Raja Bahadur <G. Krishnamachariar.] 

Finance Conjmittee, being a very efficient bodx oI men, wb.o do raise these 
questions once having come to the conclusion, is it auggostocl that we 
cannot reopen it here? After all, wJuit do the Btauding Fiiuuu*o Oorn- 
mibloe say V There are three paragraphs only giving the explanation hi sonic 
detail as to how these doinands came into (^xiBience, and, beyond that, 
as far as 1 can see from the report of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee, there is no further information, i ask, is it fair, is it treating this 
House with courtesy to ask it to vote such a large s.um as 25 lakhs without 
giving us the informationThe other day, wIumi my iionourabh' friend 
irioved a cut on the income-tax asking that the limit may be brt)ught down 
to Rs. 1,500 instead ol; Rs. 2,000, the Honourable iho Fiiinnct^ Member said 
that that would cost about 22 lakhs. Now, if this 25 lakhs is not given 
to the Alwar State. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I i>oint out to my Honour- 
able friend that this is capital ox 2 )(niditur<» wliich we have every ri^ason to 
hope wo shall recover. It is not a charg(‘ against the revemui ucaanmts of 
the year. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar’: Then, I will not put it upon that 
ground. I will put it on the general ground. We all hope for V(‘ry good 
things. But do you really hedieve that in view of the most confused state of 
Alwar administration—il! you allow me I can discuss and I am 
quite prepared to point out that (Kovormnent liavi*. hetm proceeding 
upon a wrong basis in ox])eciing a return of tliis nionc^y, and, therefore, 
they would not bo justified in lending tliis money—^in view of all this fhe 
money that is going to bo advanced may not be returned. I submit either 
relax your rule that wo can, in cases of this sort, discuss the pOBition in an 
Indian State, or do not come to us for money and take the money in some 
other way by which you will be entitled to do without coming to for the 
vote. 

Now, the next instance is the Nawanagar State, I am not putting 
niy argument upon the ground that they co-operate or do noi. (^<)-opi‘rafi‘. 
That' is an entirely different question. If upon its merits and fhe luatie!' 
is TC 8 viierfra , you ought to help those Indian States, I do uoi, can^ 
whether they co-operate or n(it; that is an entirely iiTiOovaid. (|ii<»siion, 
but the fact of the matter and the position which is noi^ now af)])areut 
and which 1 would respectfully ask the Honoiirahlo the Financ(‘ T\r«'jnbrr 
to clear up and not refer me to a volume in the Library wliero T havi* goi. 
to go an^l study, I would ask him 'wixat is the ossenifial basis of worlc Hint 
this gentleman began and which is to be completed and wliiidi, hut for 
this grant of loan, would not be completed. Why should iliest' gentliuiuui 
go and launch upon a project which they have no money to unad-? I 
want so many things, and T am always told that fhere is no moiuw; and 
if these gentlemen started upon a wild goose chase or a wdd cat s<di<‘n)t*, 
and they find all of a sudden that they cannot finish it %viili 25 lakhs, win* 
should our Grovernment go out of their way to lend? There may hi^ good 
reasons, but so far w^e have noi been given any reasons whai.so(‘ver as to 
why this money should be lent to this State when we ourselv/'s arf^ suffering 
from a chronic want of funds and when overytliing is held up, l)f‘c.a.uBe 
there are no funds. I would respectfully ask, what is it that proiupied 
these people to first launch upon the work and then 'find an em])iv inaisury 
and then come to us for a loan Tt is not a spocu'aliiy, T ndmil., with an 
Indian State that their estimates are increasing. We have luid a very good 
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instance in the Mettur project in the Madras Presidency which started wnth 
three crores, then jumped up to seven erores, and has now, I believe, gone 
up to Id crores. That is the habit of these estimates. I do not Imow 
whether there is anything inherent in these estimates that they have a 
knack of going up and up. An instance of that is the Tizagapatam 
Harbour. We are, 1 respectfully submit, entitled to find out if these 
gentlemen did not husband their resources in a proper and reasonable 
manner, such as a reasonable man would take care of his own property. 
And if they did it and if it is a question of benefiting their subjects for 
whose interest this project was started. 1 quite admit that the Government 
of India, which claim suzerainty and paramountey^ should come to the help 
of these States. But where are the facts? We do not know what the 
details are. And yet, Sir, we are asked to refister -i vote for 50 iakhs of 
rupees which is, 1 respectfully submit, to sa\ th6 least of it, not fair to 
us, not fair to the country and not fair to the Government themselves, 
although they ccfme and ask us for this vote. Theiefore, I submit that 
Jiereafter, when proposals of this kind are submitted to ihe House, wa 
should be supplied with sufficient details in order to satisfy reasonable men 
as to the correctness of the position taken up by Government. That is 
all that I have got to submit. 


Sir Ahdur R ahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
this is a very important question that has been raised. Apart from the 
particular demands I think there is a very important question as regards 
the scope of the discussion which these supplementary ^ demands 
involve. I submit to the House that it may not be possible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule in the matter. But I think there is one general 
principle which Government ought to observe, and, in fairness to tms House, 
they should adhere to it as strictly as possible, that they should not put 
forward any supplementary demand which could have been foreseen and 
provided for in the budget. 

The Honourably Sir George Schuster: We entirely accept that. I do 
not dispute that for a moment; I fuUy accept that as a rule. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: That is an obvious principle, and I am glad to find 
that the Honourable the Finance Member accepts it. Now, we 
that on a very large number of demands, which have been put forw^d 
Goyemme^^^^^^^ time, it may not be possffile to deal with the qneston o 
tbft different items in detail, but, as regards the scope of the discussion of 
SpptmeSLfd^^ generally, what I submit is this that in s^e cases 

a new^SeStoe may have to be incurred which was not eontemplated 
and could^not have been contemplated or foreseen at the hme the 
was SmerLd^ before us. In a ease like that, I suggest that ^ 

be very difficult to say that we cannot raise any discussion as to 
ItTs alwSn\e% difficult thing to draw the Hne, whether policy 
FSw 0^ to ai.=»^tof the m«ils 

every case, and Merabers who are not satisfied 

p„p^ Joshl (Nomto.ted Non-0ffid.I): Wtot rigkt k.ve Oo«n.- 

merit to prevent that ? 
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Sir Abdur Eahim: I do not think it is possible to enforce any slrlct rule 
that we are not to touch upon the question of policy in every case. In some 
cases it is impossible to draw a line. 

Then, Sir, as regards Lhc demand of 25 laklis for the Alwar State and 25 
lakhs for the Nawanagar States, as it lias heeu very forcibly pointed out by my 
Honourable friend, the Eaja Bahadur, the position is extrenioly anomalous. 
I recognise, and I suppose that is the case which will b(‘- ])ui forward by 
Oovernment, that the whole of the relations between us and the Indian 
States is in an anomalous position. The whole Budget is passed and we 
have, not been in a position to deal effectively with any item and to reject 
any item in the Political Department’s budget. But wluui you are making 
a big demand like this for lending to a State, oven thougii it is merely a 
capital expenditure, surely this Ilouso is entitled to be satisfied as to why 
the Government of India should undertake any such liability. Wo have to 
be satisfied as to what is the occasion that has given rise to this demand' 
or rather this application on behalf of a particular State, and what arc the 
chances of the loan, if advonced, being repaid within a reasonable time. I 
do not suggest that we should be entitled to discuss the administration of a 
particular State which has applied for the loan or whether the need for that 
loan has been caused by any sort of maladministration in the Sintc. I do 
not suggest that we are entitled to go as far as that. But, at the same 
time, this House is entitled to be satisfied that there are good grounds for 
the Government of India to come to us and say that a particular Stn.1>o is 
in difficulties which it could not avoid and wo should advance a partio\ilar 
sum of money to enable that State to tide over that difficulty. I do think 
that however anomalous the relations may bo between us and the Indian 
States, we are entitled, when a demand of this naturei is made, iio bo satis¬ 
fied that it is right on the part of the Government of India to come and ask 
us to make such a big advance. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, I 
generally agree with the observations that have been made by my TTonour- 
able friends, the Eaja Bahadur and Sir Abdur Eahim, particularly on the 
constitutional aspect of the question. My Honourable friend, iho Eaja 
Bahadur, made a casual reference to the duties of the Government of India 
as the Paramount Power with reference to the States. Now, Sir, my 
Honournble friend knows it best that so far as the qtiostion of Paraniountcy 
is concerned, the claim that has been put forward by the States is that 
their relations are with the British Crown and they are not yjrepared even 
to recognise the Government of India as the constituted agents of that 
Paramount Power. They demand that, so far as the future Constitution 
goes, the Viceroy should be given a kind of a legal entity for the p\irpose of 
discharging the duties of an agent to the Paramount PowtT. Now, I 
should very much like to know as to whether, when the Government of 
India agree to advance these loans to States A, B or 0, i.hey should not 
insist upon a guarantee from the British Crown as the Pararnount Power, 
so as to ensure the proper repayment* of the amounts to the British Indian 
exchequer. (Laughter.) This point is not altogether an academic, one, as 
the House very well knows, particularly with reference to the Balinwalpur 
loan. I dare say, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, will not 
claim that there is any reasonable likelihood of the large loan advanced to 
the Bahawalpur State, which I will at once agree has been the victim of 
circumstances, being recovered within the near future. Therefore, I want 
to know what policy the Government of India have been pursuing in the 
past and propose to pursue in the future having regard to the claims which 
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have been put forward by the States in regard to the British Crown being 
toe Paramount Power, and not the Government of Jndia. I admit that my 
Honourable friend, as the Chairman of the Standing Finance Committee, 
has every right to speak on behalf of that Committee in regard to these 
rnatters, but I am assured by my Honourable friend on my left that, when 
these proposals were placed before the Committee, no particulars of any 
kind which might help that Committee to come to a proper decision vrere 
furnished. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The particulars that were placed 
before the Committee are the particulars that have been printed in the 
proceedings, and members of the Committee know only too well that they 
have only to ask for further particulars in order to get anything they want. 

I do not think there is any member of the Committee w^ho vrould say that 
we have ever refused to give any particulars when they have asked. 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy: That is hardly complimentary to that Committee. 
The particulars that my Honourable friend refers to, I would ask my 
Honourable friend himself to read out to the House. If that Committee has 
failed to discharge its duty in this matter, it is certainly up to this House 
to demand all necessary particulars before we could agree to pass any of 
these items. The first one relates to Naw^anagar State, and this is all that 
we have before us: 

“This was required mainly on account of certain essential works which could not 
otherwise have been completed for lack of funds.” 

I want a categorical answer to the following points; 

(1) What particularly were the works w’hich necessitated this loan 

from the Government of India ? 

(2) Have the Government of India satisfied themselves and are the 

Government of India prepared to satisfy this House as to the 
essential character of those works 7 

(3) Whether there was a real lack of funds in that State. 

We must be satisfied on these three points before we can agree to pass 
this demand .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr: And, fourthly, as to what is the security. 

Mr. K. C. Heogy: Of course: I have said that I want the security of the 
British Crown as the Paramount Power. It is w’’ell knowm that a port in 
the Nawanagar State has been competing very much with some British 
Indian ports in Western India. I want to be satisfied that this particular 
amount is not needed by the State either directly or indirectly for the 
poses of development of that particular port which has been competing with 
our own ports; and I should like to know what steps the Government of 
India propose to take to see that this amount is not spent for that purpose 
by that State. 

Malor Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Ofi&cial); Perhaps 
the Honourable Member is producing jealousy between British India and 
the Indian States, which is contradictory to his advice. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Neogy, don’t take him seriously. He 
does not know anything about these things. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. K. 0. Heogy: I do not think my Honourable friond's interruption 
will be taken very seriously. Next is the Alwar State, and 1 formally want 
information, because I find that that information was not insisted upon by 
the Standing Finance Committee. I want information from tho Govern¬ 
ment as to what was the breakdown in the administration wliich necessitated 
this loan, and we demand a fuller opportunity of discussion of the situation 
that brought about this particular application from that State, and, again, 
what securities we have so far as tho Alwar State is conccrn(3d, for the 
repayment of that loan and within what period we can expect that loan to 
be repaid. 

As regards the Bahawalpur State, as I have already stated, I greatly 
sympathise with that State which has been saddled with an enormous 
amount of debt, not on account of any fault of its own. We know that it 
was due to certain miscalculations made by tho l^ublic Works Department, 
or whichever Department it may bo, of tho Punjab Govenuneut that tliis 
amount of several orores—^it stands perhaps in tho neighbourhood of Its. 13 
crores—^has been saddled upon this State. Wo find that under tliis siiccific 
item we are expected to advance an additional loan, for it comes to that, 
of about 13 lakhs of rupees. I should like to know from my Honourable 
friend what is the additional security for this loan, apart from tho security 
which I take it he has got from tho State for tho past loan, and in what 
period he expects to have this particular amount of 13 lakhs rocovored. 1 
am not, I know, entitled to go into the question of the previous loan. But 
I should like to know during what particular period this loan of 13 lakhs is 
expected to be recovered from that State. We want a very full ojjportunity 
for the discussion of these various points before we can agree to these items 
of expenditure. 

Mr. P, E. James (Madras: Europeto): Sir, I merely want to say that 
we have a great deal of sympathy with the point of view that has lu^on 
expressed. The Committee has approved of this particular item, and yet 
it appears that the Committee did not have before it tlie infcnination 
which, I tliink, it should have had before it, and I am not a liiUe surprised 
that tlio Committee did not ask for that iiifornuition. The two pohiis, 
I think, on which information is really required by tlie House is, first of 
all, wiioi is the purpose of the loan and what is the security tigainsl winch 
the loan is granted. I should like to ask tlic Honourable tho rinance 

Memb'ir whether he cun tell the House what would happen in e-ar^e tlic 

State defaulted. How’- would this loan bo recoverable? Wliai wouUl be 
the particular jnachinery devised for recovering the loan in (juestionV I 
would point out to the House that this item covtu's not only loans to 
Indian States, but also a loan by means of an overdraft io i.he- Ih’ovincc 
of Burma The relation between the Gov(irnineut of India a.rul the Pro¬ 
vinces is in fact the relation between a banker and l\is ediemts. The 
Provinces are entitled, under certain conditions, to overdraw their accounts 
with the Government of India, but the Government of India havc 3 ample 
security in dealing with provincial overdrafts. Have ihoy got aiiy such 

security in dealing witli defaulting States or with Staiios wliich have 

borrowed money from the Government of India and arc not able either to 
pay interest on the due date or to repay on tho conditions laid down in 
ths terms of the loan? I do think those are very important matters, and 
I can say from my own knowledge of two Provinces that there is very 
strong feeling in provincial circles that the greatest possible care- filiould be 
used in advancing loans to States. 
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Major Nawalj Alimad Hawaz Khan: Sir, it is the imperative dutv of the 
t'arajnount Power to give financial help to Indian States as well as to 
any other class of people in British India. If it is contended that the 
India have certain claims on the Government, then I say 
that the Indian States have better claims for help on the British Govem- 
.tnent, and, therefore, they have every right and claim to ask the Para¬ 
mount Power for any kind of help, financial, political or otherwise . • . . . 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Out of our pockets? 

Major Nawah Ahmad Nawaz Khan: So far as the technicalities and 
other legal quibbles are concerned, I will not say much, but the point is, 
if any Indian State is in need of financial assistance, to whom else can 
it go for such help? No State can ask the Assembly to give any financial 
help to it, nor can any State ask any foreign power for such help, and, 
therefore, these States can only come to the Government of India for help, 
and the Government of India are bound to help the Indian State*^. The 
point that is made by certain Members that every question relating to 
financial assistance to Indian States should be placed before the House is 
really an impossible proposition. 

Several Honourable Members: Why, why? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Because, by reason of the delicate 
relations which exist between the Indian States and the British Govern¬ 
ment, the circumstances under which the loan is asked for and the reasons 
for such loans which are sometimes secret cannot always be put before the 
Finance Committee Members or before the House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then we will refuse payment. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: What the members of the Standing 
Finance Committee or the Members of this House wi^h to be satisfied is 
about tbe rate of interest charged on loans to Indian States which should 
be reasonable and that the period of repayment of loans is not unduly long, 
and tbrxt the State to which the loan is advanced is quite solvent . . . • 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Eepresentative): The loan is not due to any mal¬ 
administration. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: And, of that, the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is not the judge. It is the Government of India which is the proper 
judge, and I can assure the House that those officers of the Government, 
who look into these cases are much more able, than any Member of this 
House. Everybody thinks his own wisdom is better than that of another. 
No Honourable Member should think that, simply because a certain State 
asks for a loan, the officers of the Government will blindly sanction it, 
without looking into all the matters carefully before making any advance. 
It takes the Government many many months, in some eases years, to 
scrutinise all facts before they’agree to sanction a loan, and only when 
they are fully satisfi-ed, ihat ‘they sanction the loan. I do not wish to 
take the name of mj particular State, but in some cases I know the 
Government take as security like the income of railways or other things 
from those States against the loan that is advanced to them, and when 
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Government are completely satisfied about the solvency of the State, then 
the loan is sanctioned. If I ask any Honourable Member of the House,— 
speaking about one's own domestic affairs,—to give me an account of his 
expenses which he bears for his wife, 1 don't think he will agree to do 
it .... . 


An Honourable Member: Who is the wife? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: The same is the case with the 
Indian States. Only those who rule know well the exact and delicate 
position of their State affairs. 

Mr. B. Das: Then the Indian States happen to be wives? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Bphian: No Honourable Member w^ould like 
to give an account of his income and expenditure if he is asked to produce 
it in this House to be discussed. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Wife's bill must be paid. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: In the case of the Babawalpur 
State, it is stated that the Government have made a blunder, or if the 
Government had consulted the Members of the Assembly, the mistake they 
have now made would not have occurred. That is not correct, because if 
the same reports and estimates of engineers and others which were sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India for scrutiny and which were made the 
basis for advancing the loan to this State had been placed before the 
Members of this House, probably they would have made the same mistake 
and decided in the same way as the Government of India have decided, 
and the next Assembly would have perhaps called us silly for having 
committed a mistake of this kind. It is not that any Government wilfully 
or knowing the future defects sanctioned the loan to this State. To err 
is human. Every one of us commits mistakes; many Legislatures commit 
mistakes. Therefore, if it is contended that every request for a loan by a 
State should be placed before the Members of the Assembly, it will be 
an impossible proposition, because the question of Government policy or of 
the internal affairs of an Indian 'State cannot be discussed in this House. 
My friend, Mr. Neogy, said that if money was wanted by any State for 
general improvement and if that improvement had some effect on the 
neighbouring districts of British India, we should stand in tlu^ way of 
granting such loans. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: Who said that? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Now, if the same principle is 
adopted by the Indian Princes, what would be the effect on your Federa¬ 
tion? We must be ready for a healthy competition. Lot the Indian 
States take money from Banks or from Government to improve their posi¬ 
tion, and their progress may have some effect on the neighbonring British 
districts. Have we ever thought that what we arc doing in British India 
will have good or bad effect on the Indian States? We have nevor thought 
of it, and, so, what is the use of this unhealthy competition? Look before 
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jou leap. We criticise others, while we must know that we have also our 
own delects which we do not try to correct. My point is that there is no 
need lor Government to consult the Assembly before advancing loms to 
oi>ates or to discuss the question of policy. The only point that 
should be considered by this House is whether the rate of interest is fair 
ana tne period of repayment of the loan is not unduly long, and the 
security IS a good one. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I suggest. Sir, that the Government Menaber 
fihouJd reply first, so that we may be in a position to judge for ourselves 
whether there should be any further debate or not on this question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ChettV): The Chair 
cann(.»t compel the Government Member to reply. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should be very glad to inter¬ 
vene now if you could possibly leave me freedom to repiv to any other 
points that are made. 


Several Honourable Members: Yes. You have always the last vtord. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am only anxious to help the 
House in this matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member can have another say. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In the first place, I would like 
tc make it clear’at once that I do feel that the House is entirely justified 
in having raised this issue. (Hear, hear.) I should never have thought 
of taking a point of order on this issue that it was irrelevant or going outside 
the scope of discussion on a supplementary^ grant. I might say that I think 
that Honourable Members who have spoken have done extremely well in 
the public interest in raising an issue of this kind. (Hear, hear.) It is an 
issue of great importance. I hope the House will, on the other side, appre¬ 
ciate. that we are in a certain amount of difficulty in discussing this question 
of loans to the States, because it is the rule that the internal administration 
of the States should not be discussed in this House. But I hope that I 
shall be able to give Honourable Members a certain amount of information 
which will at least enable them to form judgments on the main issues that 
are involved. 

Now, a question of policy has been raised —again I make no complalni 
that a question of policy of this kind has been raised—as to what is our 
policy in granting loans to Indian States. I would like first to remind the 
House of the fact that hitherto the advances which we have made to the 
Indian States are not of very important dimensions. In the table which 
appears with the Financial Secretarv’s Memorandum, there is a figure of 
Advances. Capital advanced to Indian States and other Interest Bearing 
Loans—the total amount under that head is, on the 31st March, 1934, 
Rs. 21.20 lakhs; that is to say, out of a total Government debt of over 
Es. 1,200 crores, only Es. 21,20 lakhs has been raised for advances to Indian 
States. So, if this is a dangerous practice, at any rate the practice has not 
gone very far yet, and out of that Es. 21,20 lakhs, by far the largest item 
is the advance to Babawalpxir, and but for that item which is something 
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over 12 crores, the total advances to Indian States would only be rather 
less than nine crores. I hope that will reassure the House to some extent 
that we do not go in for making loans to Indian States on a very large scale. 

Specific questions have been asked as regards the terms of these parti-^ 
cular loans, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has stated that he 
wants to be satisfied what security we have got, what rates of interest were 
charged, what are the terms of repayment, what are the objects for which 
the loans were granted, and so on. 

In the first place, I will take the loan to the State of Nawana'gar. 
it is difficult really for me to explain all the circumstances, but what I put 
to the House is this, that, as Honourable Members know, the late Jam 
Sahib died in the course of the year and the new ruler succeeded. When 
he took over, he found that there were certain liabilities which he had to 
meet and certain commitments which he had to complete and carry out 
and he found that, in order to give himself a fair start, he did require a 
loan. The mam purpose—there are a number of items included in this 
amount—the main purpose, by far tlie largest item was a sum required for 
the completion of a tank known as the Ganga Sagar Tank. That had been 
begun some years before, some of the earth work had suffered very severely 
•in the last four monsoons and it had reached a point at which, unless he 
was enabled to undertake fairly substantial expenditure, the whole value 
of the work would bo destroyed. So that was urgently necessary work. 
That really covers practically the whole of the amount of the advance to 
him. Therefore, my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, can rest assured that 
we have not been advancing money to Nawanagar State in order to enable 
it to equip its port in competition with Bombay. 


Six Hari Singh Gour: Ts that a tank for irrigation purposes? 

The Honourable George Schuster: Yes, for inigation purp(^sos. There 
is just one other point that I want to make clear in connection with our^ 
relations with the State of Nawanagar, and that is, Honourable M(*.mbers 
know that we now have tlie Yiramgam Land Customs Line. The arrange¬ 
ment that we have as regards customs with Nawanagar is that they charge 
customs on imports at the port of entry, Bedibunder, and if goods have paid 
customs at Bedibunder and if a certificate is produced to the effect that 
customs duties have been paid, then those goods are allowed to pass the 
\iramgam Line without further examination or without further charge and 
we are left to recover from the State the amount of duty that they have 
Coveted. When the present ruler succeeded, the State had fallen into very 
Hubstantial arrears. They had collected customs on our account but they 
had not paid over the amount due to us as and when it was received. T 
think the arrears were something like Rs. 50 lakhs 


An Honourable Member: 


Was any interest charged? 


Schuster: We a Rreat point about 

T irregular situation, and the present ruler has— 

n/rtl fact in my Budget speech—practically wiped off the whole 

*’''® position of having advanced 
thi whe ” Nawanagar on an irregular basis, we have recovered 

the whole of that money and have advanced on a regular basis a loan of 
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Es. 25 lakhs. Therefore, really our financial position vis^a^vis the Nawa- 
nagar State is much more satisfactory now than what it was at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. 

As regards the terms of the loan, I will read to the House the terms: 

• laoney will be aidvanced in tw’o iastalmeiits, one of Rs, 14 lalfba be m&de 

immediately, and the second of Rs. 11 lakhs after 1st January, 1934. Interest will 
be charged at rate of 4^ per cent., per annnm and will be payable annnally as it 
Incomes due. The entire debt will be recoverable from all the resources of the 
iNawanagar State and will be a specific charge on the customs duties levied upon goods 
consumed within the territories of the Nawanagar State. 

Therefore, we have a specific security on the customs duties collected 
by the Natvanagar State and retained by the Nawanagar State. I have not 
been able to turn up in the course of this discussion the exact amount of 
customs levied, but it is, at any rate, very much more than is necessary to 
cover what is due on this loan : 

*‘Repayment of principal will begin after one year and it is to be made in annual 

instalments of five lakhs so that the total loan is repayable within six years by 

five equal instalments of five lakhs per annum,’* 

I think the House will recognise that that is a good business arrange¬ 
ment. 

I come next to the ease of Aiwar. That is more difficult to deal with, 
but I think there can hardly be a Member of this House who is not aware 
of the difficulties which had arisen as regards the administration of the State 
of Aiwar which made it necessary for the Government of India to step in 
and take over the administration. We do feel—and I think the House will 
agree with me—^that it would be impossible to allow any part of India which 
is in such close connection with the rest of India to become completely 
bankrupt and its administration to cease completely. We were, therefore, 
bound to take steps to prevent such a situation arising, and in this particular 
case the only step that was possible was for the Government of India to 
take over the administration and lend to the State a certain amount of 
money to cover immediate needs. Now, Sir, I will give the House the 
main particulars of the terms on whicli that advance was made. The 
letter of the Government of India on this matter is as follows: 

“The Government of India will make an advance up to a max i m u m of Rs. 25 
lakhs to the State as required, during the current financial year, and if necessary, 
they will make a further advance of Rs. 16 lakhs in the next financial year to clear 
the Bhavnagar loan. ...” 

That is to say, to enable the State to repay the loan which it has received 
from the Bhavnagar State. 

Now. Sir, there is a particular point I want to make in connection with 
that term. We have agreed to advance 25 lakhs. In fact, that 
^ has already been advanced and we have agreed to make a further 

advance of 16 lakhs next year, so that our co mm itment to Aiwar is not 25 
lakhs, but 41 lakhs. Now, Sir, the 16 lakhs which is to be advanced next 
year is actually included in our Budget proposals for next year and, therefore, 
we have done what is proper. We knew that the advance was to be made 
and we included it in our budget proposals for this year. Now, I think it is 
interesting to point out to the House that although that was done, and 
although we followed the correct procedure in that matter, the House has not 
in fact taken the opportunity of discovering that 16 lakhs or discussing it. On 
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the other hand, in the case of the 25 lakhs covered by a supplementary 
demand, the eagle eye of Mr, Neogy and Mr. B. Das and others is turned 
upon the amount. I think that will demonstrate that, if our object was 
tc avoid discussion of these issues, we should not choose this method of 
moving supplementary demands. (Laughter.) 

Now, the terms are as follows. The rate of interest will be five per cent 
in tlie current financial yea,r. I need not give all the details as regards this. 
Then, another term is connected with the Bhavnagar Durbar being given the 
option of reducing their interest or having their loan, to which I have already 
referred, repaid. The next important term is that we have provided that an 
ofi&cer nominated by Government remains in complete and effective control 
of the State and State finances until repayment has been made, that the 
State in the current financial year shall submit a definite scheme for the 
funding and repayment of the whole debt and that the State budget should 
be submitted annually for sanction to the Government of India. Now, Sir, 
in the circumstances, I put it to the House, that we were forced to prevent 
a breakdown in the administration of Alwar. We had no option and we 
have made terms which will enable us to secure tlie proper administration 
of the State and the full repayment of our debt. We have every hope that 
the debt will be repaid, that the finances of the State can be put into good 
order and that the tax-payers of India will lose no money on account of 
these advances. 

Now, Sir, I am left with this case of the Bahawalpur loan. As regards 
that, we have had other discussions in this House, and it would bo useless 
for me to make any attempt to disguise the fact, oven if I wished to do so, 
that this whole incident is a very unsatisfactory one. I would, not like to 
say anything now which would convey any implication as to where the main 
blame rests for this incident, but I would suggest to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy, and others, who may speak on this matter, that it would be 
wise for them not to be hasty in imputing the whole of the blame cither to 
the Government of India or the Punjab Government and parading them¬ 
selves as sympathetic advocates for a State which has been very much 
misled and very badly treated. As I say, I wish to say nothing now which 
will convey any implication as to where the blame lies but I must remind 
the House that the main cause of loss of money in connection with this 
project is the fact that the Bahawalpur State in order to secure to itself a 
large share of the waters of the Sutlej and in order to prevent rivals—either 
another Indian State or the Punjab Government, from claiming a larger 
share of those waters grossly overstated the area which was fit for irrigation 
and cultivation. They always maintained that they had an area lit for 
irrigation and cultivation of over two million acres. That was their state¬ 
ment and they refused to consider any plan which did not include tlia 
canalisation of the whole of that area and the allocation of water suflicient 
for that area. One of the reasons why the scheme has gone VTong is that 
it has now been established that not more than a maximum of about'900,000 
acres is really fit for cultivation, and a great part even of that is of very 
doubtful value at the present level of prices. This is one of the major 
factors why this scheme has gone wrong. Of course the other major factor 
is that all the calculations were based on a level of prices current after the 
war, and the present level of prices as every one knows is not only very 
much less than the post war level but actually considerably less than the 
pre-war level. Now, Sir, when it is question of considering what ought to 
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have been done and where the blame lies, I do wish to remind the House 
oi the fact, a fact of which I have reminded them on other occasions, that 
if they go about the world and look for projects which have gone wrong 
owing to miscalculations which were made alter the war and based on the 
great optimism which then prevailed, they will find examples in every 
country; and I would be willing to wager that in every country they would 
find examples far worse than this Bahawalpur Sutlej Valley scheme, 
examples of projects which had been sponsored by Governments or vrhich 
had been financed and promoted by leading financial experts and magnates 
in those countries. Every one made mistakes in that atmosphere of post^ 
war optimism, and I do agree with my friend on my right who-put forward 
the view that if the figures and estimates which were before the Govern¬ 
ments concerned when it was decided to embark upon this project, had been' 
put before the House there is not a single Member of this House who w^ould 
have been able to say “You should not go on with this project*'. In fact, 
they w^ould have said “It is an absolute gold mine; let us sink as much 
money in it as possible”. Indeed it is a remarkable fact that even with the 
total miscalculation of areas available and even with the tremendous fall 
in prices, it is conceivable that with a slight recovery in prices this project 
will not come out so badly. The margin which seemed to be available on 
the original estimates was a stupendous margin and, as I say, I think that 
Honourable Members can easily find for themselves examples where people 
of the best possible judgment and experience had made far worse mistakes 
than this. But that does not get over the fsict that it is a very serious 
situation. We have advanced 12 crores to the State; so far we have not 
faced the fact that interest is not being earned on tMs loan. Interest is 
being added to capital and certainly in the course of the next financial year 
something will have to be done about that. It is a weak spot in our budget, 
that we are taking credit for something like 50 lakhs of interest which in 
fact we shall only get by lending the money ourselves and therefore increas¬ 
ing the capital amount of this debt. I do not want to disguise the serious¬ 
ness of the situation at all. It is a case which I may say has caused me a 
very considerable amount of concern. It was a commitment which I found 
when I took over; it was undertaken long ago, and it is one of the problems 
for which I am afraid I have not been able to find a satisfactory solution 
and which I have to leave to my successor. I would like to tell the House 
why we have not attempted any final solution of this problem yet. In the 
first place, when the Bahawalpur State asked us to take up this question, 
they came forward with a large claim against the Government of India and 
also against the Government of the Punjab. We said: “Before we consider 
what we can do in this matter, we must clear up the issue of your claim 
against the Government of the Punjab. Therefore, you must submit a 
case”. They took a good deal of time in preparing the ease and then we 
had to allow the Government of the Punjab adequate time to go into the 
matter. The Government of the Punjab went very thoroughly into it and 
in fact produced a volume of a very formidable size dealing with aH the 
Bahawalpur allegations. We have only had that a month or two, and we 
have not been able finally to dispose of the case, but I want to make tliis 
clear that we do not think, having considered the answers put up by the 
Punjab Government, that there i§ any substantial ground for claiming large 
sums from the Punjab Government, and we think that the matter will have 
to be dealt with—^mainly at any rate—as one of a financial adjustment 
between the Government of India and the State. What we shall have to 
consider is what are the possibilities of securing repayment and whether 
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there ought to be any finsuioial reconstruction of the scheme—just as you 
have, in the case of a commercial company, a reconstruction when it is 
proved that capital has been lost and a project has become over-op.pitalised, 
and it becomes necessary to write down the capital or at least to write down 
the prior charges. If that is the issue, and I submit that that is the main 
issue, then it becomes necessary that we should be able to form a really 
reliable judgment as to what the prospects of the project are; and we feel 
that it would be unfair to us to capitalize the project at the present level 
of prices, or, given only a very small recovery in prices, the project ought 
to be able to pay a reasonable rate of interest. Therefore, we have told the 
State that before we are ready to tackle this matter, we wish to wait a bit 
and see what is likely to happen to prices of cotton and wheat. That is the 
position in this matter. Now, I cannot ask the House to express any vote 
which would imply satisfaction with this position; indeed we ourselves arc 
extremely dissatisfied with the position, but what I wish the House to 
appreciate is that, so far as w'e could, and indeed I think to an extent which 
is all that could reasonably be demanded, as soon as we had any reason to 
suppose that this project was going wrong, that the irrigable area bad been 
over-estimated, we did tackle it; we appointed a very strong Committee 
to go into the matter. What I always considered to be urgent and much 
more urgent than financial reconstruction was to got the Adminisiratlon 
on sound lines, stop any waste of money, and ensure that land which could 
not be irrigated should be excluded altogether and all further expenditure 
on it stopped. That we have achieved; we have been able to secure iho 
services of a very first-class irrigation engineer, Sir Bernard Darloy, io 
manage the scheme and we have our own representative as the Boventie 
Member of the State, so that the two work together, and I can give iho 
House, with great confidence, an assurance that the scheme is being roally 
well and economically administered at present and the only thing which 
remains for us to do is to tackle this financial readjustment. Now, in order 
to carry out the plan worked out by Sir Bernard Darley for getting tbo 
maximum economic benefit from the scheme, there was a certain amount 
of additional expenditure to be undertaken. That is mainly what is covered 
by this item which is included in the loans this year, and 1 would put it to 
the House that that expenditure was amply justified financially, and it is 
not a case of '‘throwing good money after bad"'. 

Sir, several speakers have said that this Legislature is the guardian of 
the interests of the Indian tax-payer in matters of this kind. T fully admit 
that position, hut, with the best will in the world, Honourable Membc'rs musl) 
acquiesce in the fact that the Executive Government has soineiimcB io 
take certain responsibilities and that individual Members of the Legislature 
cannot possibly go into all these items. We feel our responsibilities in this 
matter and I can claim that in respect of all these three items which are 
now under discussion, we have not led down the financial interests ef 
India. The expenditure was either absolutely necessary or was advanced 
on terms which amply secured its repayment, and even in the case of the 
necessary items I would not put the justification solely on the necessity,—^ 

I would also claim that the advances have been made on good secxirity and 
that there is every chance of their being repaid. Sir, I think ihat should 
be suificient to put the House in possession of the main facts. T appreciate 
that it is difficult for Honourable Members to keep all the terms that I 
have mentioned in their heads as a result of merely oral representation, 
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tope that they on their side feel that we have made out a 
good case lor these three items just as I on my side feel that they themselves 

““ 

Cio^^ adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 


m re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 

Olock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukiiam iliettv in the 
Chair). 


MESSAGE FROM TEE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the A^embly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State: 

“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held 
on^ the 29th March, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills 
vmich were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held <m the 28th 
March, 1934, namely: 

(1) A Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
^rtain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898, to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, farther to amend the Indian Paper 
^rrency Act, 1^3, and to vanr the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver 
^Excise Duty) Act, 1930, and 

(2) A Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931.*' 


DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Loans anb Abvancjes Bearing Interest. 

Mr, N. N, Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, much of the talk which took place before the Honourable the 
Finance Member spoke was bound to be and, as a* matter of fact, was in 
the air rather than on the merits of the question. But after the Honourable 
the Finance Member spoke, I think there is enough material for Honourable 
Members to base their criticism upon in connection with the present demand. 
The fact that this demand was passed by the Standing Finance Committee« 
ought not to mislead anybody, because my experience of the Standing 
Finance Committee shows that generally demands amounting to many lakhs 
of rupees are not considered for even the equal number of seconds and I 
should very much doubt that this particular demand had got more than 
about a couple of minutes’ consideration from the Standinsr Finance^ Com¬ 
mittee. But in this particular case the difficulties are inherent in the 
situation. 

' By the Rules and Standing Orders of the House, we are debarred from 
discussing the internal administration of States, ^ I think this practice of 
giving loans is in one sense a right move in the right direction, ^because if 
it does nothing else, it lays open a way for this House to criticise the ad¬ 
ministration of. States even in an indirect manner, for, of course, it is open 
to this House, if proper explanations are not forthcoming, to reject the 
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demands summarily. In this case, how(3ver, the Honourable Lhc Finance- 
Member, as I said, has given the House enough material on which they 
could judge the validity or otherwise of this demand. As regards the first 
item, I am in a position to speak wiUi personal knowledge to some extent. 
The Honourable the Finance Member said that the State of Nawanagar had' 
paid up 50 lakhs of rupees which were due to the Government of Indn.' from- 
the State. That is a fact. But if the Honourable Member had informed 
the House as to how that amount of 50 lakhs was obtained by the State, 
the House, I am sure, would have been much edified. As the matter is at 
present sub judice^ I am not going to say anything further about it. But 
to give the devil his due, this much T am hound to state that the present 
Nawanagar prince is doing everything possible fco put liis house in order, 
and, if any State deserves help from the Government of India, that State 
is the Nawanagar State. I can say from my personal knowledge that the 
prince has restricted his personal expense to the ridiculous sum of Rs. 527 
per month. If this is not economy and if this is not an attempt to pub hia 
house in order, then I do not know whal. the putting of one's house in order 
can be., 

An Honourable Member: Where did you got this informnt.ion from? 


Mr. H. H. Anklesaria: Sir, T got this information from a v(‘ry reliable 
quarter, and I am not going to disclose whore T got it from, The Honourable- 
the Finance Member stated that wnth regard to Alwar h(‘. had provided for 
a guarantee for repayment in the provision of i.ho adminiHirntion being 
entrusted to British officers. I think when such a big sum as 25 lal<hs was 
advanced to the Nawanagar State, some such guarantee o\3ght to have boon 
provided for in the case of that State also. Sir, as there are Houotirable 
Members who are able to speak as regards Alwar and as regards Ihihawalpur 
from personal knowledge, I will not stand between thorn and tius Hottsu. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan itural): 
Sir, as a/ member of the Standing Finance Committee, T have to stand before 
the bar of this House and make my explanation. My Honourable fri(md 
from Gujrat has made an apology on my behalf. He has liad personal 
experience of the work of the Standing Finance Comini ti.oe, and T cm dorse 
what he has stated here. The Standing Finance Committee is over-weighied 
with nominated members who consider it their business to pass tin- grants 
as quickly as possible. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster; I must protest against, my Honour¬ 
able friend's statement that the Standing Finance Commii'.t<'e is over¬ 
weighted by nominated members. The majority of the Standing Finance 
Committee are elected Non-Official Members, and never on a,uy occasion 
has' any discussion been cut short if a .single Non-Official clcotcid Member 
has asked for further information or wanted to discuss matters. 1 eLalleTig<=" 
any member of the Standing Finance Committee to contradict that stat.o- 
ment. They always have an unlimited latitude of discussion, and never 
have I taken the line that a discussion must be cut short, because we have 
a majority, and, therefore, it need not go on, 

Mr. B, y. Jadhav: I am very sorry if my remarks led the ITonourablo 
Member to surmise that I wanted to call into question his conduct as the 
Ohairffian for hurrying up the discussion. 
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Honourable Sir George Scbuster: My Honourable friend wi.s tquallv 
oalmg into question the conduct of Nominated Members of the Committee 
and I resent the charges that he levelled against them which are just as 
much as a personal charge against myself. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: As soon as a demand is proposed bv the Chairman 
there is almost a chorus in the Committee, *‘passed’\ ‘^passed"; if that 
IS not hurrying up, I do not know what it is. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is entirely the vTluntary 
action of the Committee, of which my Honourable friend is a member. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am only speaking about the membwis of the Goir- 
inittee, I am not speaking of outsiders. 

With regard to this grant, I may say that the bar upon auy discussion 
about the administration of Indian States was before us and we could not 
raise any <][uestion. Now, the question of debt has come forward, and I 
may be allowed to offer a few remarks with regard to the Stale of Jamnagtir. 
I may point out that this is one of the Guzerat States, and, if properly 
administered, it ought to be financially very sound as the other Guzerat 
States are. It has been stated here that the State of Bhawanagar lent 
a sum of 25 lakhs to Alwar. It means to say that the State of Bhawanagar 
was in a very sound financial position as it W'as able to lend money to outside 
States. I know something about Bhawanagar State and I may point out 
that when the late Maharaja of Bhawanagar had occasion to borrow money, 
he did not go to the Government of India, but he raised a loan in his own 
State and the administration was so much respected that the inhabitants 
of the State had full confidence in the Maharaja and they accepted his 
promissory notes. When the period for the payment of these promissory 
notes came, the people went to the Maharaja and requested him to issue 
another loan, so that they could invest their money in their own State. 
That is the position in an Indian State. Extravagant States have to borrow 
money, while the States which are well managed have no reason to borrow, 
and whenever there is an occasion to borrow, they have the support of their 
ryots. The State of Nawanagar would have been in the same happy 
position, but I think its administration was rather extravagant. I am very 
glad that the present ruler is trying to put his house in order, and my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, has been satisfied that he is conducting 
his private expenses properly and it amounts to only Es. 527 per month. 
There are ways and ways of making budgets in an Indian State, and I 
need not divulge the various methods by which various items of personal 
expenditure are disguised as expenditure on State affairs. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I may tell my Honourable friend that the attempt 
of the present Nawanagar prince at economy is a perfectly genuine one. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: But the methods of genuine budgeting in Indian 
States are also something different from the methods in British India. A 
constitutional point has been raised shout the connection of the Indian 
States with the British Crown, and I think it would be very good for 
both sides if the States are put under the direct suzerainty of the British 
Crown, and in that case it would be much better if the British CrovTi would 
take over the debt arrangements with these States as well. I do not think 
the revenues of British India should be saddled with these debts. 

Bawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Punjab: Muhammadan^: 
Sir, we have heard with great interest the reasons for advancing money by 

c 2 
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the Indirm Governnoont to ilie Indian States from the Hononrublo the 
Finance Member. I happened to he for ti number of years on deputation in 
Bahawalpur State and it would nob be out of place if I mention a few facts 
relating to the loan to this State. The project which was called the Sutlej 
Valley Project was designed and estimated hy the British Enginoors. It 
was shared by two States—Bil^anor and Bahawalpur on one side, and the 
Punjab Government on the other. I have said above that the estimates wore 
prepared by British Engineers, who were also responsible for examining the 
quality of the soil helped, of course, by officers of both the States in their 
latter task. The project was finally sanctioned by the Durbars. All this 
took place when the present ruler of Bahawalpur was a minor and the 
administration was carried on by a Council of Eegency, consisting of myself 
as the Revenue Member. The work was carried on by British Engineers, 
all constructions were conducted by them and the project completed. As 
far as Bahawalpur was concerned, the working of the canals was entrusted 
to them for three years, so that they might make it clear that it was a profit¬ 
able concern. This is what ha})poncd. No one, under the circumstances, 
which I have briefly referred to, can accuse the Durbar of any extravagance, 
whatever ^vas spent was done by the British officials, who sent regular 
accounts to the. respective States for scrutiny, and, afi.er ihoy had chocked 
them, payments were made to the British Govornmont. As far as the 
Bahaw'alpur State was concerned, it rras decided that the State and the 
Indian Government, that is the Punjab Government, should work together 
in the matter of colonisation. The State abided by this rule. I have brought 
these facts to your notice in order to show whether Bahawalpur has got 
any claim on our sympathy. Allow me to go a little back, so that I may 
explain the position of the State. As far back as 1840, when Afghanistan 
was going to be invaded by the British Government and the Sikhs worn 
holding the Punjab, there w^as no way to get through ihe army. It passed 
through Bahawalpur, an independent Stale, at the lime, and they were 
not only allowed a passage, but w^ere treated right ro^-ally on their way to 
Afghanistan. This is one of the reasons why the Govornmont ought to be 
solicitous to that State. As regards ourselves, a time wtis when both iho 
banks of the Sutlej were in the possession of the Bahawalpxir State. Great 
difficulty was felt by the Punjab people to take their cattle on to tlio river 
or to make any use of the w^ater. Negotiations were started, and it was 
eventually agreed that the right bank might remain with tlie British Govern¬ 
ment and the left bank was, of course, with ihe Bahawalpur State. This 
is one concession. As far as the papers show, nothing was paid for it. 
You can see what would have been the cost if the British Govornmont or 
any private person had to purchase that concession. Conse(jucntIy, the 
toll duty is divided between both Governments a)id thus Bahawalptir is to a 
certain extent contributing to our fund. When tbo iimo came foi* opening 
the Southern Punjab Piaihvay which takes off somewhoro near Ferozopur 
and g-oes right up to Karachi, it w\as Ba]iaw\alpur wliicli olTcrod iho laud, 
as far as I can make it, without any payment or for a very small amount. 
We ought to w’eigh the advantages which the opening of this railway moans 
to the Punjab. Thousands of tons of grain are sent from the Punjab right 
up to the Karachi port. We ought not to be so absorbing, but ought to 
follow the principle of give and i.ake. If the State has done all this for us 
there is no reason why we should be so stingy and grudge this loan, Tltcre 
was a time long ago wljen the desert pai*t of the State was a garden and iho 
river Saraswati, now extinct, poured into it. There are ruined forts all 
along its banks and the depressions show that this part of the country was 
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at one time very well cultivated. The tendency of the Punjab rivers is that 
^ey always move to the west. They started doing so and left this part of 
Bahawalpur altogether. It was once the home of a section of Eajputs called 
Sodhra and Sonera. It was there that the love episode took place to com* 
memorate which was constructed the jllaii of Mount. If the Durbar have 
seen their way to do so much for us, I do not see why we should charge 
them with extravagance. I do not hold a brief for anybody, but I must 
say that people are people and States are States. Everything connected 
with the States is not rotten. I have lived among them for several years 
and have many friends there. I admit that there are defects in them, but 
those defects are found everywhere. We should not expect that they should 
come up to the administrative level of British India which has centuries of 
experience behind it. We should give them some latitude and watch their 
affairs, but we should not decry them. If the Pinance Member earmarks 
some money for Bahawalpur, I believe his contidence will never be mis¬ 
placed as the State deserves, not only from Government, but from every 
Member of this Honourable House, to get the money cheaply. The difffculty 
is that the position of an Indian State is very peculiar. They are not liable 
to be sued in British Indian Courts for money transactions. They cannot 
borrow money from any person without the security of the British Govern¬ 
ment. As I have said above, this money was spent at a time tvhen the 
was a minor and the State was administered by a Council of Begency, 
ernmeiit advanced the money, and it is for Government to see that no 
untoward item has been added to it. I will end my remarks by quoting a 
line in Urdu w’hich is appropriate to the condition of the princes: 

tarapne Id ijazat lial na feryad ki Tim, 

GJiut H Mar jaen yih inarzi mpre sayad hi hai.^' 


Translated into English it runs as follows: 

“I am not allowed to flutter^ nor to cry; my captor desires that I should 
(lie of suffocation in the cage.” 

It does not behove us to grudge the money which has been so well spe^. 
because they have started a new colony m the btate which ^dl 
the congestion we have got in the Punjab. As regards the 
over-producing and have already got more people than we can accoi^^a-6 
on the land the Province possesses. I£ our surplus population is going to 
Bahawalpur, why should we grudge the money? 


Mr. B. Das: 


So whv should not the Punjab pay the money? 


Nawab Maior Malik Tdib Mehdi Khan: The Punjab is a part of India 
H Si S “k* I ■>» ”• * 


not get it. 


Wr IC C Neoev: Mav I know from my Honourable friend whether he 
a^mts^t chSeThatVe Bahawalpm Burbar deliberately over-estimated 
the amount of cultivable land m the State? 


Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: No. 


madan). ^r, i ^ Jadhav made some remarks which I 

to tb. Stodtag K».;co Ooromittee aod, t, . oortola 
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extent, to the Honourable the Binance Member. If I can give credit^ to 
the Honourable the Finance Member for any of his good points, I think 
the most outstanding is that he has always given the greatest lai.itude to 
us in our deliberations on the Standing Finance Committee, and I do 
not think any member of that Committee can controvert that point. And 
if my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, felt aggrieved that any proposition 
which he wanted to be carried could not be carried, he could have called 
a division. And there have been cases where we have divided on a certain 
thing and our votes are recorded. 

Coming to the question of these States which have been financed by 
the Government of India, although I do not like to express what I feel 
regarding the internal administration of these States which may be good, 
bad or indifferent, I must say this that, when these proposals were placed 
before us, we did ask the Honourable the Finance Member whether this 
was a new service, and we were given to understand that it was not a 
new service, because this was not the first time when advances of the kind 
were being made. As a matter of fact, sums to the extent of Es, 20 
crores or somewhere about that had already been advanced to the Indian 
States, and the Government of India were carrying out that policy. So 
when we gave our assent to these proposals, we gave it on the understand¬ 
ing that the Government of India had gone thoroughly into these matters, 
and as the States occupy a peculiar position with regard to this Legis¬ 
lature, we thought that we could but go a few steps and stop there: wo 
could not discuss the internal administration of these States. Of course, 
even after passing these proposals, it is always open to this Assembly 
to criticise what we have done, as they arc doing now. Wo did not enter 
into the minutest details; but we did go sufficiently into tlic position on 
those lines, although I must admit that we did not go so tl\oro\igi\ly into 
them as the Assembly has gone today through the statement mad(‘ by the 
Finance Member. 

Mr. IST. Iff. Anklesaria: May I ask the TTonourable Mi^mbor, for Iiow 
many seconds the matter was discussed in the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: I admit that wo did not 

spend many minutes over it—do admit that. That was because we felt 
that we were in a peculiar position with regard to tlicso Indian States: 
we thought that we could not have the same latitude of discussion on those 
points^ as we have on other subjects which might be before tlie ComTnittoc, 
That is why we cut short our discussions. With iheso remarks, I su]>i)ort 
this motion. 

Sirdar Haxbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Sir, T feel it with 
sorrow and I utter it wdth reluctance that •certain members of the Siand- 
ing Finance Committee have tried to run down tlie (Jonuniti'(H\ t\,\\d its 
Chairman in their deliberations. I have been on four t*,onsocutiv(‘ Sianding 
Finance Committees; and If Honourable Members. wh<; lia,ve taloMi Uio 
tiouble of criticising, w^ould peruse the proceedings of that (lounniti.ec^,, 
they will find that more often than not I have taken tlie courage of being 
a single dissentient, on items before us. With that attitude of mind 
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having been taken by me continnously in the Standing Finance Committee, 
I bear witness—Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, and Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, if he were here, would also bear witness to it, that the Standing 
Finance Committee scrutinises the expenditure in such minute detail that 
it is not done even in this House. The Standing Finance Committee some¬ 
times have even gone the length of requesting His Excellency the Governor 
^General to cut down certain items of his expenditure and have succeeded 
'in doing so. The Committee had refused certain demands of the Secretary 
of State and expenditure for the Burma Eoimd Table Conference which 
"the Assembly passed without a dissentient voice. They have called for 
information on items from such distant places as Andamans and other 
■provincial teadquarters before agreeing to a particular item of expendi¬ 
ture. It is not without responsibility and deliberation that they give their 
•assent to these items when tbev come before them. They must be allowed 
certain discretion and certain freedom of action in deciding these matters. 
The Committee were fully satisfied thalf these items were absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and, therefore, the Government of India’s proposals regarding 
ithe incurring of this expenditure were approved by them. Therefore, I 
regret very much, to say the least, that the remarks of Mr. Anklesaria 
and Mr. Jadhav, who has been a responsible Minister, should have been 
uncharitable and ungracious to their colleagues and to their Chairman— 
who has always given the utmost assistance and the best lead to the Com¬ 
mittee—^with whom they had the honour to serve. I am not concerned 
with the considerations which should weigh regarding the remission of a 
particular loan to a particular State. That is the concern of experts to 
decide whether and how much of that expenditure was fair or justified and 
could be home legitimately by a particular party to it, and, I am sure, 
the Finance Department would not ignore the interests of British India, 
much less of the Punjab Government when they come to a final decision 
on that subject. 


My friend, Hawab Talih Mehdi Khan, who had been a member of the 
Council of Eegency for seven years, and during whose time this project 
was taken in hand w'ants the Bahawalpur Durbar to be treated lightly 
on the ground that His Highness the Kaw^ab w’as a minor. Perfectly so. 
But then, would it not be proper in that ease that the Council of Eegency 
and its members should be held responsible, because they acted as guard¬ 
ians to the w^ard of that State ? I hope they will be prepared to make 


good the loss. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has in his speech given adequate 
'reasons for advancing the loans; and the conditions, which have been 
placed by the Government of India regarding the interest and repayment, 
are I think, the strictest possible ones, according to financial canons, and 
we’need not haye any fear on that account. It i& not desirable at this 
time when Federation is so near that we should gi^e any impression tt^t 
we are not sympathetic, or rather that we are unsympathetic to either the 
form of administrations prevalent in the Indian States or the financi 
difficulties in which those States find themselves, due to the 
nression all over the world, and which is not pecuhar only to the States. 
If on financial grounds loans are justified and if the oonffitions for repay¬ 
ment of interest and principal are fair and just to British Ih^a, we need 
not discuss the other irrelevant questions of internal admmistration or 
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oiherwise. I, therefore, consider that now the discussion may be con» 
eluded after disposing of the financial aspect of it if the Honotirable Mem¬ 
bers feel that financially the transaction is not a bad one. With these* 
remarks, I conclude. 

• 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, the discussion on this subject) has taken curious turns. Some of my 
friends have pleaded that, in order to enable the princes to come into 
the Federation, we should at once wipe off these debts for some of them,, 
and that a mere discussion thereof is likely to frighten them away from 
Federation in fact. I think my task this afternoon is a very prosaic one, 
of considering only the financial aspect of the thing and, from that point 
of view, one or two remarks that fell from my friend, Nawab Talib Mclidl 
Khan, and others, call for some notice. 

It has been pointed out that out of the total liability of 21*20 crorcs 
of loans advanced to Indian States, we have about 13 crores advanc'cd to 
the Bahawalpur Durbar alone. So far as this is concerned, it has been 
pointed out that this was advanced during the minority of tlio ])rinco. The 
Government of India, through their Political Depai’iinoAit, wore practically 
administering that State. If that is so, it should not bo a niattffir of 
difficulty to find out who u'as i'(»sponsi])]e for ])utting forward tliat two 
million squares of land as tlie setnirity against which (hat loan was being 
advanced, because the prince had nothing to do with the mal.lor: tlio 
Council of Eegency was there. We know one of the mombors of the 
(!louncil is here: the engineers and others who took part in this matter 
could very easily be got at and we can really fix the responsibility \ipon 
the people who put forward that there wore two million squarc^s out of 
which only 9,00,000 squares is now available. 

One thing more. Is it or is it not a fact that attomjits have Ixum 
made to repudiate this liability on the ground that the State administra¬ 
tion never gave their consent to this huge project? Now, Sir, that is a 
matter of grave concern to the Indian tax-payer. We cannot with equani¬ 
mity contemplate any such dabbling with the idea that this State, wlu(ih 
received such a huge loan from the Government of India, which enjoyed 
it, should now be at liberty to go and obtain legal opinion and put forward 
all kinds of excuses as if they had not enjoyed the benefit of the loan. 
We are really perturbed . * . • 

Mx, S. G*. Jog: A minor is not bound. 

Mx. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: If the minor is not bound, nobody is holding 
the minor personally responsible, and the Honourable the Law Meunbor 
would have no difficulty in meeting that part of the argumtuit, because, 
if the State had the benefit of the money, we could certainly look to it 
for the 12 crores or so. In fact, it is talks of that kind that niako us 
more nervous, because if the State has disposed of all tlioso acres of land 
to various people and recovered the value of tlioso acres, wliaii arc wc 
going to look to? We cannot certainly contemplate with o([iuuntnity that 
because Bahawalpur at one time allowed the British forces to ])uss through* 
their territory to Afghanistan or gave British India some other form o£ 
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help, we should be only too glad to surrender this loan. The way in wMch 
I look upon this matter is this. In this volume of Appropriation of 
Accounts, I find that sanction for the grant of this loan was granted by* the 
Secretary of State as long ago as the year 1924 oi 1926. The original 
estimate was no more than 2,00 lakhs, or, in other words, two crores. It 
gradually mounted up, as the estimates have a habit of mounting up, to 
something like 4,84 lakhs, or four crores of rupees. It went on, and then 
the peak of the debt was estimated to be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 10 crores 95 lakhs. There was a provision that the unpaid interest 
would be capitalised, and •with interest going up and estimates mounting, 
we find that we are now in the neighbourhood of IB to 14 crores. Now, 
if this thing has gone on for such a long time, and the only attempt at 
recovery has been to add the interest to the principal and to write it oil 
comfortably in the books, this is not a proposition which anybody can 
look on with satisfaction. We have been told that the Finance Member 
is uneasy about it. I can very well understand it, but the fact still 
remains that no satisfactory means has so far been found for a settlement 
of the question as to the liability for the payment of the loan. 

Now, Sir, W’e are not at liberty to inquire into the various methods 
ejiiployed by the States for running their administration, but it may be 
pertinent to inquire whether the highest value has been obtained tor the 
lands which these waters have irrigated, what the security h to which 
we can now look as most of these valuable lands have been sold, and 
whether the Government of India have taken as important steps for the 
realisation of this loan as any other creditor would have taken, because, 
if it is a case of loan to a minor, every creditor would see to it that 
his security does not disappear. It would be a funny proposition indeed 
if, by the time this matter is settled, we are told that all the nine 
hundred thousand acres of land have been sold away by the Durbar and 
that money went to the State gradually and it has now gradually dis¬ 
appeared. What would be the point in looking into the matter at that 
stage? Therefore, what I submit is that this question calls for urgent 
settlement, that all attempts at any repudiation of this debt should be 
nipped in the bud, that a free and complete settlement should be made 
on the question as to the responsibility of the Punjab Goveinment or 
the officials of the Government of India,—we are, of course, prepared to 
fixeuse honest errors of judgment,—but there should be no attempt to 
fd^elve the question, for we should look upon it as a commercial proposi¬ 
tion whether we are going to get something back or whether the loan is 
going to be written off in the books of the Government of India. 

Another point, )Sir, was raised, and that appears from one point of 
view somewdiat satisfactory- As against the advance to the Mwax 
Durbar, the Government of India have stipulated that theii* Budget 
should be submitted to and scrutinised by the Government of India. I 
t'liould really like to know- whether w’^e are going to have a look at that 
Budget or my friends opposite alone wull have an opportunity of looking 
at it. They have too much of their own Budget and they are not really 
able to look into it. Perhaps the Standing Finance Committee or the 
Public Accounts Committee may look into it. That is in a w-ay satis¬ 
factory, but I should like to know really whether it will be looked into only 
by the Political Department or some Committee of the Legislature, or some 
ot the Accounts Committees would be able to look into it, because, after 
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all, it comes to a scrutiny of expenditure; if Government are spending a 
few hundred thousand rupees in any Department we are entitled to look 
into it. When they are spending this huge sum, possibly it might he 
.looked into from that point of view,. 

Then, the other question that I would like to put before the House is 
the point which the Finance Member made, that in ^ these 

^ supplement'ary grants the eye of our friends on this side has 
.been able to detect this huge advance of 25 lakhs. In the Budget we 
were not able to do it. Does it not then, Sir, • indicate a sorry state of 
arrangement of items and figures? It is very good'that we liave been 
able to detect it in the supplementary estimates. The supplementary 
estimates arc better presented, but wdien the guillotine falls and the 
Budget passes through without discussion, it is a sorry state of affairs, 
-and I think that also i*equires looking into, I suggest, Sir, that we should 
have better opportunities for being able to scan through these items in 
the main Budget when the time comes.. 

Mr, N, M. Joshi: Mr. President, I would like to make only two or 
three very brief remarks. The first point on which I would like to make 
a remark is the constitutional position which was stated by my friend, 
Mr. Neogy. It has been demanded by the Indian princes that thoir rela¬ 
tions are and will be with the British Crown. This position creates a 
•difficulty in the way of the Indian Government granting loans to Indian 
princes. Tf we take tlie present Constitution, the difficulty is to a groat 
extent minimised. The princes do not claim that they will not have 
any relations with the present Government of India and the Government 
of India will have no power over them. That is not the claim of the 
princes. The princes claim that in the future Constitution they will not 
maintoin any relations with the Government of India or the future res¬ 
ponsible Government of India.! 

Now, Sir, we are asked today to vote for a loan to he given i.o Inditin 
princes. In Ibree years’ time, wo may have rcsponsihle thivornunint. 
The lo«an w^il] not be repaid by that time. Now, may I ask, if the princes 
refuse to have any relations with tihe future responsible Government of 
India, who is going to bo responsible for the loan which is given by the 
executive, but which is given with the vote of the Legislature to the 
princes? I, therefore, feel that this point requires to be looked into, I 
am not against loans being given to Indian princes. I think fhe Indian 
princes are a part of India, We want the Indian princes to be a part of 
the Government of India as a whole. From that point of view, T think 
it is a good policy not to drive the Indian princes to take Joans from 
Oiitside. It is much better that loans should be given by the Government 
of India. At the same time. I w^ould insist that loans given with the 
sanction of the Legislature must be safeguarded in such a way that the 
future Government of India will be able to recover the loans without the 
assistance of the British Ciwm. This could be done by inserting in the 
agreement for the loan that any prince who receives loan from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, with the consent of the Legislature, will not claim the 
right of duvet relations only wdth the Crown and will not have any 
relations with the future Government of India . . . - 

An Honourable Member: What do you mean? 
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3to. N* M. Joshi: My point is that any prince who tabes a loan from 
(government of India will not claim the nght to* sav that he will not 
maintain any relations with the future Government of India and that his 
relations will lie only with the British Crovim. If he wants to take money, 
he will have to pay the price of maintaining relations with us, and not 
claim his nght to maintain relations \nth the Crown, That is mv mean- 
mg.i ^ 

Sir Hari Singh Clour: If it borrows money from the Government of 
India, all that you can elnini is that the money shall be repaid to the 
Government of India.- 

Mir. N. M. Joshi: But if the money is not paid back, the future Gov¬ 
ernment of India will have to take steps. Certain conditions have been 
made, certain properties have been mortgaged. Kow, if the future Gov¬ 
ernment of India will not possess the right to recover the loan . . . • 

An Honourable Member: It will. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: . . . . it mil not; unless the future Govern¬ 

ment of India have power and have direct relations the States, the 
future Government of India will not be able to recover the loans 

An Honourable Member: It will not be necessary* 

Mr. M. Joshi: Those who ferl like tbat«—^let them stand and say 
how the future Government of India will be able to recover the loans. 
My point, therefore, is this- By all means give loans to the Indian States, 
but when an Indian prince takes a loan from the present Government, 
it should be made clear as uart oi the condition of the loan that the prince 
or State shall not refuse to have direct relations with the future Gov¬ 
ernment of India and shall not refuse to aclmowledge the authority of 
lhat Government at least in the ma'Hter of recovering loans. 

The second point which I uish to raise on this occasion is to ask the 
'Government of India what is their policy as regards the grant of loans 
to Indian States. From one of the reports of the.Public Accounts Com- 
ndttee—I am now refemng to the report for 1930-31, page 19 —1 gather 
that some of the loans which are shown against the names of certain 
States were not taken originally ns leans, I think the Statfs had to 
make certain payments to the Government of India; those payments were 
fiOt made for a year, two years or three years. Then, instead of paying 
vvdiat was due to the GoveiTiment of India, the Government of India con¬ 
verted those payments into a loan. I want to know whether the Gov- 
erninont of India have got a certain policy as regards the recovery of the 
'dues from the Indian States. Supposing an Indian State does not pay 
ivhat is due to the British Indian Govcinment for one year, what do the 
Government of India do then? Do they begin to charge interest from &e 
first year, from the second year, or from the third year? Aly point is, 
there' should be a certain policy—^that if certain dues are not paid by an 
Tmlinn State for a year, from the next year interest will be charged an 
the duos and the State will be asked tc agree to certainjsonditions as if 
those dues were regular loai^is. From the report- of the Public Accounts 
Goiumittee, it is clear that the Government of India are not quite aKve 
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to this fact. The Auditor General had to draw the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and, tlien, after some yeui'S—do not know after how 
many years—these dues were funded into a sort of loan. As regards the 
rates of interest also, i do not think there is a fixed policy which the Gov¬ 
ernment place before' themselves. I find from this report itself that one 
of the States was charged 6^- i)er cent, another State was charged six 
per cent, and so on. I should like to know on what basis tlicso rates 
of interest are determined. Does it depend upon the risk? If it is risky, 
why take any risk at all? I do not think the Government of India can 
give loans where there is the least risk. 1 would, thei''efore, like the Gov- 
rrnment of India and the Legislature to have a fixed and woll-clotcnuined 
policy as regards the loans to be given to the States, as regards the rates 
of interest, as regards the security which we should demand. Again, X 
vouid like the Government of India to have a policy for the rocovciy of 
the dues which the States owe to the Goveruinent of India f<;r various 
purposes. I feel that the Governiuont of India must make it a rule that, 
it* a State does not pay its clues witiun a year, ai'ku* that year that amount 
will be treated as a loan and the Slate will be asked to agree to certain 
conditions ajul agree to pay at a certain rale of int(av.st. 

Before 1 sit down, I would like to say a word about the facilities for 
free discussion ot the items which come up before the Ijcgislature. You. 
ioiou', being an old Member, m\d perhaps it' you do not know, may X 
draw' your attention * . . .i 

Mr. S. a. Jog: If my I-lonourublo friend would allow one iulcrj’uption, 
X v'ould like to make one point. 

Mr. President (The Honourablci Sir Shamnukham Clicttyj: Order, 
order. That is not justitiable by way of iuterruptiou. What is it that 
the Honourable Member wants to make? Does lie want to ask a ques- 
Cion of Mr. Joshi, or does he want to make a iicrsonal explunatiuui ? 

Mr. S. G". Jog: A sort of persounl explanation. I might Buy . . • . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnukham Chetiy): Order, 
order. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: There was a time when on supplementary grants 
there used to be a fair amount of discussion. During the first three years 
at least, this ruling to which you referred w^as not given. 1 think that 
ruling was given after foui’ years’ existence of the Legislative Assembly, 
1 do not remember now exactly under what circumstances that ruling wlis 
given, but the fact remains that there was a time w^hen wo cor,Id have a 
free discussion on supplementary demands. This ruling w'us given after 
some years. Might I suggest that if the House finds that JVoo discaissioii. 
does not really take jjiace on the various items that come uf) l)(‘r<>r<‘ tli<^ 
Legislature, Hint nilinfi requires elari/ieation, and il* a riglil- w liieh llio 
House nnrr for ihree or lour \iar^ was res<r/('led b^ a 

of the (dia/r, unoHicr ruling of fla* (^J)nir rould als('> n'siori' (h‘I t’u'JU. 
the Ije^isLiiur(‘ In ihn^ ('oniierdloji, / would draw souf a/leidiofi /o ih<* 
dii'ncult\ which w<‘ /eel The difVn ull\ !s Ihis li is /rue /li.d- //<* I.e<'u;(a- 

fj'ehas an oppoj'/undy of (/isfaissin',*- //je [toli(\\ of ihc <H>\ernnieul 
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these matters rluriiig the discussions on the General Budget. But, after 
the Budget is passed and before the supplementary demands are placed 
before the Legislature, Government may have changed their policy; the 
Legislature may have changed its views from the experience which it 
had in the meanwhile. Is it not, then, open to the House to refuse to 
give a supplementary grant on the ground that it has ceased to believe in 
the policy which the Government had at the time of the passing of the 
General Budget?! 

Another point, which you yourself mentioned, was this. Although 
tJie whole demand belonging to the Department may not be open for 
discussion, still there are items which, though not considered to be new 
service, are new. Even though the demand for the Department may be 
a supplementary demand, the demand for a particular item, which may be 
a small one, may not be a supplementary one. That item may be a new 
one altogether, 'and, in that case, the policy underlying that item must 
be discussed, as you very rightly allowed us to discuss this subject. I, 
therefore, feel that lids question of discussion of policy on supplementary 
grants requires some clarification. Sir, I have done. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): If I intervene at this very late stage on this subject, it 
is only to^ clarify some of the points that have arisen in the course of this 
•discussion. I do not want the impression to go abroad from the discus¬ 
sions in this Assembty that we, on any side of this House, are hostile to 
the real interests of Indian States or of princes. Apart from the question 
whether the States will enter a Federation or not, and apart from the 
question whether Federation is at aU likely to emerge in the near future, 

1 should like the impression to be conveyed that we are here examining 
the ouestion purely on its merits and not with any bias against any Indian 
State. 

Now, Sir, on the general question that this matter should be adequately 
discussed on the supplementary grant, my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, said that the House had opportunities of discussing it on the 
voting for demands with reference to the General Budget. May I point 
out to him in all humility that it is not entirely our fault that we are 
unable to discuss these grants adequately. Perhaps Members on the 
Treasury Benches may think that that is not an unmixed blessing. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: May I just make the point clear 
i}0 my Honourable friend? I did not make the point that Honourable 
Members had adequate opportunities for discussing everything on the 
Demands for Grants, because I know that five days are insufficient for 
that, but tlie point that I made was that by this coming up m a supple¬ 
mentary demand it did not i-ealiy lessen the opportunities, but, on the 
conti'ary, that it tended to call attention to an item which otherwise might 
slip through unnoticed. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Kamaswami Mudaliar: I am very thankful to my 
Honourable friend for his sympathetic attitude to this side of the House, 
but may T ask him to use his influence before he hands over charge as 
Finance Member and to request His Excellency the Viceroy to allot 15 
days or at least some days more than the five days which he can allot 
.under the Standing Buies? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am entirely agreeable to do 
that, but, as a condition precedent to that, 1 would ask Honourable 
Members opposite to agree to utilise to the best advantage the iive days 
that the;y have got. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: We can only agree to diSer 
on what is meant by the best use of the time. 1 think wo on this side 
of the House have tried to do our very best, during the last four years 
that I have been in this Assembly, at least to utilise the five days for 
voting on demands in the most economic way possible. Time after time^ 
the various Groups have concentrated the discussion on some important 
specific paints. You will find from the rules that two days is the 
maximum that can be allotted for any particular demand. On no occasion 
have we taken two days for any particular demand. This is because of 
the shortage of time allotted. We liavo taken pariicuilar caro to see that 
as many items as possible w^ere discussed and wo had also to see that 
Members who belong to unattached groups had their rights also secured. 
I venture to hope that Mernl)ors on.tliis side ol: the House have practically 
done their very best to bring on the lioor of tin'. House as many ‘toms as 
possible for discussion, and, m spite of that, if the guillotine has fallen 
and many important subjects have escaped our discussions, it is certainly 
advantageous to the Government, but it is tiot tlie fanli- of the Opposition. 

Now, so far as this particular demand is coneomed, 1 realise that grants- 
have to he given by way of loans to various Wtatos owing to the policy 
of the Government of India. I boliovo that Htatos arc tmtlcr an inliibition 
to raise loans in tlie open market outside their own kwritory. I boliov© 
that witiiout the sanction of the Govormtient of ‘.India or permiKHion to do 
so, or whatever it may bo, such loans cannot ho raised in the open market 
ini British India or anywhere outside Xiidia, and, therefore, it scK'rns to me 
that it follows from that that these States, just like rrovincvlal Govern- 
ments, have necessarily to como up to the Govennnont of India in case 
they require any large loans which they cannot raise within tihoir States. 
In these circumstances, we have no complaint that these loans are granted, 
but what the House really wants to see is, as my friend, Mr. Ncogy, 
rightly pointed out, that the terms of these loans are satisfaotory, that 
there is a policy with reference to these loans, that some of the States 
are given loans, because they are nearer the throne of grace than others 
which are not, that the interest charged to these States is the common 
interest at the time when the loans are. simultaneously given to any one 
of these States. Now, take the example of these two Sbates whicli have 
been given loans. If I followed my Honourable friend aright, I may bo 
wrong and I wish he would correct me, I understood him to say that the 
Nawanagar State received this grant at 4|- per cent interest, and I under¬ 
stood him further to say that the Alwar State received this grant at five 
per cent interest. I should like to have an explanation why, in the same 
year, when the money at the disposal of Government is just the same, 
received at the same rate of interest from public subscriptions and being 
paid out at the same rate, Alwar should be charged five per cent interest 
and Nawanagar should be cliargod 4-} per cent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May T clear up thnf. point Mti 
once? We have a. dofinife poh'c-v about the ralt's ihnt wo (diargc'. /\s 
regards the States, as also in ilic c;is(* <»r Th’oviinn.M.] Govfa’mncnts tn-king 
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Provincial Loans Fund, we make a distinction between loans 
or proauctive purposes and loans for non-produetive purposes. We charge 
a lower rate of interest for loans for productive purposes than for loans 
purposes. The Alwar loan was definitely not a loan for 
productive piloses, but a loan to help the State to .fiseharge certain 
liabiJities. The loan to the Nawanagar State was definitelv a loan for 
productive purposes, and, in addition, it is a secured loan. ItVas secured 
on the customs of the Nawanagar State. That is the reason for the 
dinercnce. We have a definite policy. We act according to definite rules. 

Bahadur A. Bamaswami Hudaliar: what is the rate charged to 
Jdahawalpur? It must be varying rates of interest apparently. 


Honourable Sir George Schuster; The rate varies according to tibie 
varying rate for the year when the money is raised. It happened that the 
Bahawalpur money was mostly raised at the time when our borrowing rate 
was very much higher. 


Mr. K. O. Weogy: I dare say it is being treated as a productive purpose! 

Biwan Bahadur A. Bazuaswami ICudaliar; Theoretically it must have 
been a productive debt. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster; That certainly was treated as a 
productive debt and that emphasizes the extremely theoretical nature of 
the distinction between productive and non-productive debt. I am quite 
prepared to admit that. In fact, I wrote a long note on the subject 
myself only last week. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar; A great deal has been said 
about this Bahawalpur debt, and I can only echo what my friend, Mr. 
Aggarwal, has so forcefully pointed out, that a quick decision on this 
subject has to be arrived at, and that, when the whole investigation is 
made, there will apparentlv be found many parties who have been guilty 
of lapses with respect to this matter. When the estimates went up from 
200 crores to 400 crores and treble that amount, why was not the sanction 
of the Secretary of State obtained before the Government of India adopted 
measures to increase the liability on the State. Tor the original estimate, 
the sanction o£ the Secretary of State was necessary and was obtained, 
but when the increases w^ent beyond all limits and all proportions and even 
the lavish estimates of the Public Works Department have been exceeded 
in this matter, why was it not possible for the Finance Member, who was 
in charge at that time, to put the whole case before the Secretary of State 
and require his sanction? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Perhaps it will be convenient if 
I interrupt my Honourable friend at this stage and answer that question. 
The Secretary of State’s sanctiop. to the increases has been taken from 
time to time*^ throughout. I do not know why my Honourable friend 
suggests that it was not. But I would just like to explain one point as to 
the reasons for the increase over the original estimate. There are three 
factors reallv which affect that. First of all, the actual cost of the works 
w^as underekdmated. That, one must admii was a mistake on the part 
of the Engineers, but it is not a very abnormal foim of mistake. Secondly, 
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m making the estimate of the capital expcndiburo for o. project of this 
kind, one lias to take into account the expenditure on one side and the 
receipts on the other. Now, it is always assumed iliat capital will bo 
coming back from sales of lands as capital is expended on the further 
development of the project. In this case, tlio slump in prices has nusant 
that the sale of land has not been proceeding at the ptice that was 
expected, or, where land has been taken up on purcliasc, the payment of 
instalments has been delayed, .so that tlie capital necessary is mounting 
up. That is the second factor. The third factor, of course, is that the 
delay in the realisation oj* receipts and the low scale of pricn^s has meant 
tiiat interest has been added to capital for a much long('.r period than was 
originally anticipated. If all these throe factors arc taken iniio a.cc'oniit, 
I think my Honourable friend will find that the original (‘si-itnulcR were 
not so absurdly out as the figures would seem io indicate. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswanii Mudaliar: I w.as otily following the note 
of the Auditor-General wdion I said tha.t there was a grt'.at deal of delay 
and unnecessary and avoidable delay before the sanction of tlie So< 5 retar,y 
of State was obtained for the revised estimates. As regards this question 
of the sale of lands, may I know from the Honourable Member wdieihor 
the proceeds of the sale of land arc being isreditod to this account and 
being credited to the Government of India as they arc being roaliR(?dV 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes. The colonisai.ion and sale 
of land have for many years boon in the hands of a qualified on’icor 
appointed and acting on behalf of the Government of India, and the whole 
of the finances of the project are kept entirely separates from the Rtal.e 
finance, so that we can be satisfied that the sale of land has been pnxa'.ed- 
ing in a proper way and that anything that is realised from the sale of 
land comes back to help the finances of the scheme. 


Diwan Bahadur A, Kamaswami Mudaliar: I take it that ihe TTonotir** 
able the Finance Member has replied to the effect that the ]>roccuds of 
the sales of land itself have gone to tlie coffers of the OoverTununt of 
India. I understand that that was the implication of his answer. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: Now, Sir, T would only like 
to emphasise what has been said by many previous s])e.akcrs iliat, so Fair 
as the accounts with regard to the Bahawnlpur State are (?ouia'rned, the. 
sooner w^e come to a settlement as regards the wdiolo sclunne, the Mulount 
that has been or is to bo spent and the manner in which it {dionld bn 
ppaid, the better wall it be. There is a w^ay in wdiich tin'. rcKponsil)!- 
Jities and the burden resting on the State may bo lighiimo.d, ami Miat is 
obTioiisIy by increasing the period of amortisation. It will (‘crtaiuly not 
bo possible for the scheme to begin to pay at once, and it will take 'many 
years lieforo it can begin to pay. Certainly it wn'll not be ]) 0 SHible hr 

this to hap 2 :)en wathin the short period of iwentv years, and (me, v/av^ i<> 

render n-liof to the Rtrito wliicli Hmls iisidf in .smdi 'nnhappv eiiviinisfanees 
—a result,^ as shown this morning, not entirely due to its own fauK, is 
by increasing the period of amortisation, say, to lifly yj^ars, so tli;it iJm 

amount that may be paid annually by way of wiping out the capital 
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^liarges may not be an over-burden to the State itself. I hope that this 
fdiscussion has had the very useful efect of drawing the attention of the 
'‘Government of India and of the Pinance IMeinber to the need for lajdng 
down certain definite principles with reference to which alone loans to 
these Indian States should be gi'anted. 

Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, had some doubt about the 
relationship of the Paramount Power to these Indian States and as to 
Tiow these loans could be collected. I find no difficulty whatsoever with 
reference to that when once the Pederation comes into existence. I take 
it that with reference to the Provinces also, the Pederai Government af» 
:such will have no power over the Provincial Governments, but loans 
should be given and the method of collecting these loans will be exactly 
the same, viz., that if a Provincial Government does not pay loans, then 
the Federal Government will have the right of proceeding against that 
Provincial Government through the Governor General. That, at any rate, 
is the scheme of the White Paper. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I interrupt the Honourable Member and ask 
him whether he realises that in the future Constitution the Governor 
G-eneral and the Viceroy will be separate entities? 

Biwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: They will be separate 
«entities, but I do not profess to support it or to justify it, but the constitu¬ 
tional proposal is that the Viceroy in this respect will be the collector cf 
the debts of the Government of India just as the Governor General will 
he the collector of the debts so far as Provincial Governments are 
concerned, and, with that position, one has to be content for the time 
being, till those wiser men in Parliament go through the scheme and turn 
but something which may come as a surprise to all of us. I have nothing 
more to add. 

Biwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajm€t‘-Merw'ara: General): Sir, I 
wish to say a few words with regard to the position of the Standing 
Pinance Committee itself in relation to the matters that come up 
before it for discussion and approval. The present discussion is about 
‘the question of giving loans to Bahawalpur, Alwar and Nawanagar. I 
‘must here say that the functions and powers of the Standing Finance 
Committee are not exactly those with which this House is invested. 
“This House has wider powers of discussion than those that are allowed 
to the Standing Pinance Committee. There are questions of policy, there 
are questions of relations betwreen the Indian States and the Government 
of India which cannot be discussed in the Standing Finance Committee. 
This House has much wider powers and it can discuss many questions 
which would be out of place so far as discussion in the Standing Finance 
Committee goes. We, as members of the Standing Finance Committee, 
have got to see, when a proposal is placed before us, that it is a right 
proposal, in the sense that if we have to give any loan, the loan is 
secured, that it will be repaid, that the Government of India are in a 
position to give that loan, and that no objectionable feature attaches to 
the giving of that loan. NoW, with regard to Bahawalpur, the loan was 
given several years ago, the loan was of several crores of rupees, 
and this House has had opportunities for several years to question the 
proprietv or impropriety of that loan. Tear after year Budgets have been 
passed " and now to fasten on the Standing Finance Committee the 
responsibility of not going fully into the question of that loan is not 
;allr fair to the Standing Finance Committee. 
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As regards Alwar, we all know, every one in this House knows, ovory 
one in the country knows, what turmoil and trouble there was in tliatj* 
State, and the Government as the Suzerain Power liad certain ros])onsi- 
bilities, not only towards the ruler, but also towards the people of that 
State; and, in order that things should be brought into proper order, it 
became necessary for the Government of India—I am not discussing the 
question of policy whether it was rightly or wrongly done—it l)ecumo 
necessary for the Government of India to take over the managxmumt of 
that State; and considering the financial condition of that Sbito owing 
to the troubles with which that State had been afflicted for sc'VOTal 
months, it became necessary for the Goveniment of India i.o nmk(^ the 
financial arrangements necessary for carrying on the adniiniHiration of 
that State, and it became necessary that a loan should be given to that 
State. Before the Government of India gave this loan to Alwar 
Government, the latter had obtained a loan from another Sijdn, and I 
know that the terms wdiich the Governmout of India gavi'. to that State 
were better than the terms on which that State obtained a lt)an from the 
other State. Now, it was in the interest both of the Alwar States and of 
the Government of India that this loan should be given. Tlie Alwar 
State got its loan on better terms than it could have got from private! 
parties. 

Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): llow^ is that 
beneficial to us? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: The OovcTimamt of India ar('- able- 
to obtain loans on easier terms than those on which they givt'- loans to 
Indian States, and, as long as the Government of India know pe'rlectly 
well that the loan is secured, if the Government of India are able' not 
only to oblige and help the State, but also to make a little money, if th(\y 
can have a little margin of profit, then I think the GoveniTncait of India’s 
action must be approved. Sir, three and a half ])er cent or four ))it 
cent is the interest on which the Government are able to secure ])ul)lie 
loans, and if they give a loan to the Alwar State at five ])er ca^nt, ihen 
the Government of India not only do not lose anything, but niakt' 
little profit, and, at the same time, they are able to ludp Alwtir. We 
know perfectly well that, so far as this is concerned, the Standing 
Pinance Committee have no reason to complain of this transaction. 

Then, if you take Nawanagar, it is a short-dated loan, as tlu^. ITononr- 
able the Finance Member has explained and if the loan lias hi^m givenx 
for, say, one-half per cent per annum less, that is quite justified; whem 
a loan is to be payable after a short period, you give better terms thtin 
when a loan is given for a longer period. At the same time, tliorc^ aro- 
circumstances which would make the opposite course a very appropriate- 
one too; but, considering how these things were done, I do not think 
there is anything wrong about the way in which members of the Standing 
Finance Committee approved of these loans. 

As regards the question of suzerainty, my friend, Mr. Joshi, has 
raised the question whether the Government of India would ho able to 
recover these loans. I have not the slightest doubt, and I do not tliink 
any other Member has any doubt, that the loans are as secure as anything. 
There is no question of those States not paying up those loans; and if by 
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SetX1enToow.fr t^at does arise, the Government of India 

raktvTomeTIr oT t Tf of flie suze- 

terms All that fv,^ q+T^ Government of India want to enforce their 

to nroteet it iiTiryi t fo the Suzerain Power 

beinSlt 1 the Government of India and the Government of India 

f a^a St know how to act. So 

are not secte absolutely no question that the loans 


say one thing here. Sir, I have been a member of the 
I .hiDg Pmance Committee for a number of vears, and, so far as the 
Fm °f “fo^^^ation before that Committee is eoneemed, I must say 
tnat the Chairman treats the members with great courtesy. He never 
fetuses to place before the Committee any information which we mav 
require m connection with a subject. We have several times differed 
trom the Honourable the Finance Member with regard to the sanctionin'^ 
ot a particular expenditure, and we have found that, though he was in a 
position at that time to carry the thing by a majoritv of votes, he did 
not do so when he found that several members objected to it. He held 
his hand and did not pass it, but postponed it and gave us further infoniia- 
^ tion. So far as that goes, I must pay a tribute to the Finance Member 
that he has treated the members of the Committee with great courtesy 
and helped us in every way that he could. 


Sir, it has been said here that the Bahaw'alpur loan wili be 'WTitten 
off, and this and that will happen. These are questions for which the 
Standing Finance Committee is not at ail resix>nsible. The Standing 
Finance Committee could never contemplate what action the Govern- 
inent of India would take under certain circumstances wdiich might arise 
later. It is for the Government of India to decide what action they 
should take if certain unexpected or untoward circumstances arose and it 
would be the function of this House, when that occasion arose, to take 
such action as it thought proper. But the Standing Finance Committee 
could not be expected to go into those matters which never arose and 
about which there was no question. The question of writing off the loan 
never arose. In fact, it cannot arise before the Standing I^inanee Com¬ 
mittee. Therefore, the Standing Finance Committee is not responsible 
for these things. As for the making of rules and other matters which 
the Government of India should do, so that some sort of uniformity of 
procedure may be secured with regard to the question of giving loans to 
various States, that is a matter which certainly the Government of India 
can look into, and,- as the attention of the Government has been dravTi 
to it, I suppose they' will consider this matter. 


The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Sir, I will try to be brief. I 
ha\e no quarrel with anything that has been said on the other side except 
by those who have cast aspersions on the procedure of the Standing 
i'inance Committee or tnose like my friend, Air. Joshi, who have implied 
that the Government of India have no pcHcy in these matters. As regards 
the Standing Finance Committee, I do not wish to enlarge upon that 
matter again. I only want to point out to the House that the member¬ 
ship of the Standing Finance Committee consists of one official member, 
myself, and the whole of the rest of the 15 are elected by this House. 
It' happens that three at present are nominated members, so that, out 
of 15 members, only four are either Officials or nominated members. 
I submit that, in these circumstances, my Honourable friend, Air, Jadhav, 

n 2 
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whe said that he was overawed by the noniiaated members of the Com¬ 
mittee, w^as making a pitiful attempt to ovado his own responsibility in 
this matter. 

As regards the Government of India’s policy, we have really a very 
deiinite policy in •these cases. As a matter of policy, we do not really 
like3 making advances to the Indian States. 1 might toll the House of 
an incident that occurred only last week. A particular State, which is 
in a very strong financial position, inquired whether wo wore prepared 
to consider a loan of about 10 or 20 lakhs for productive purposes. Now, 
at a time like the present, as a matter of general financial policy, I think 
it would be really a good thing for the Government of India to encourage 
sound expenditure by the States. But my reply to the ruler in that 
ease was that on its merits we might be quite prepared to consider it, 
but that we should very much prefer if he would make Iub own arrange¬ 
ments to raise the money from a bank. Wo thought that he would 
have no difficulty in doing so, because his finances were in a very sound 
order and our reason was that we did not wish to get too much entangled 
m the financial ajffairs of the States. That really is a sort of guiding 
basis of our policy. On the other hand, occasions arise where, for various 
reasons, it would be difficult for a State to raise money elsewhere or to 
raise it on reasonable tcyms- and where, we think, as a matter of policy, 
thnt we ought to step m and give some assistance provided that wo are 
not risking the money of the Indian tax-payor. Further, when wo do 
make an advance, we have very definite rules in the matter. We make 
the advance at a certain small margin above the actual bon-owing rate 
of the Government of India and we make a distinction between loans 
for productive purposes and loans for non-productive puiposos. Then, 
Sir, it was suggested that where a State incurs liabilities to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and runs up a debit balance not taken by way ot a loan, 
we are slack in our procedure and possibly wo allow the thing to run 
on for some time without making any interest charg(‘. Well, T must 
admit that the Government of India as a hnniuir, in tlieir relations parti¬ 
cularly with the rrovincGS, have not bcnui very strict in iliese matters in 
the past for the reason tliat, on the whole, on balance we have Itad in 
our hands more funds on which we pay no interest than wo have, .standing 
against us debit balances on whicli no inten^st is claimed. But the 
position is changing now, and we have had to tighten up our ])rocedure, 
and I can say quite definitely that whore wo have had easels of a State 
being in arrears for certain payments, wo have insisted on intorcRt being 
charged, and that wil] be our definite practice in that matter. T think 
that really sufficiently clears up those points. 

Now, Sir, as regards the Bahawnl])ur loan. My TTonoimvble friitnd, 
Mr. Aggarwal, seemed to imply that there was some idea of repudiation 
of liability in this matter. There is no question of that. Tlie State has 
never suggested that it might repudiate its liabilitioR in tliis matter, 
nor have we ever suggested that we should countenance any such ropudia- 
fion. The only questions that have arisen are, first, whether th(^ 
has any legitimate ground for claiming damages against either tlie 
contracting authority, the Punjab Government, wliich carried out the 
engineering works or fiossibly against the Government of India. That was 
one possibility. And the other possibility is that in tlie event of the 
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project proving definitely unremunerative, v:e might have to approach the 
?] point of view of the State’s ability to pay. That, I 

in , xlonourablef Members will recognise, is a dehnite practical fact 
be Tace^^^^^^ to be faced. I hope myself that it will not have to 

Now Sir on this whole question, I would like to say this. Several 
onourable Members have said that we ought to be quick and clear up 
tile situation. I gave the House certain reasons why we had thought 
tliat it might be^ better policy not to attempt to" clear it up just 
at piesent, but wait and see how prices were going to go up. I personally 
link that we have been right m that. But when the time comes for 
c. eaung it- up, 1 think what underlies all the speeches from the other side 
is this, that this House ought to have some ojiportumty of having a ^ay 
in ^ny^ reconstruction scheme that may have to be adopted. Novr, Sir, 
it is difficult to say exactly what will arise, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that we recognise that this House, if it is necessary to write off 
monies that have been advanced at the expense of the tax-pavers of 
British India—if that should become necessary, this House will certainly 
have a right to be consulted in the matter, and when any scheme for' 
reconstruction does come along, certainly this House ought to have mi 
opportunity of expressing its views upon it before the Government commit 
themselves at all. I trust that that will satisfy Honourable Members 
as regards our attitude on this matter. I have already, by way of inter¬ 
ruption, answered several questions asked by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, about our policy as to what has been happening as regards 
crediting the proceeds of sale of lands. My Honourable friend also 
suggested that when the time comes for trying to arrive at some rearrange¬ 
ment of this project which will be within the ability of the State to 
meet, we shall have to take into accoimt the possibility of delaying the 
period for amortisation. I wish. Sir. that I could feel satisfied that that 
method alone was likely to meet the needs of the case. Obviously that 
is one of the methods that will have to be considered. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly say what is the 
amount received so far from the Bahawalpur State by sale of land? 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: I am afraid I must have notice 
of that question. I have not got the figure in my head, but a great deal 
of the land has been sold, though, of course, payment is only made in 
Instalments, and, at the present low level of prices, it is quite impossible 
to recover the instalments. That is why the capital charge has been 
mounting up. I think that is all I need say on this subject. I trust that 
the House will recognise that, as regards the tw’o new loans under dis¬ 
cussion, we have been careful in the terms that we have imposed. They 
are good business propositions, and I hope that the House would also^ be 
convinced that, as regards the Bahawalpur position, we have not failed 
to take any practical steps that are necessary to prevent the situation 
o-etting worse. All that we have done is to delay the final revision of 
the financing of the problem, but on every thing^wtdeh affects the real 
results have acted promptly and I have no hesitation in claiming that 
we have acted efficiently and that we have dealt with the matter in as 
efficient and as businesslike a way as possible. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,64,97,000 be granted to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council' to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Loans and Advances bearing Interest*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


THE SUGAR (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Einancc Member): Sir, T beg to 
move: * 

“That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty 
on sugar be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Diwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
'swami Mudaliar, Mr. S, C. Mitra, Mr. Muhammad Alzhar AH. Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, Lala Hari Raj Swarup, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, Mr. Bhupnt Sing, 
Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R S. Sarma, Mr. A. Das, Bhai Parmd 
Nand, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. G. Morgan, Nawab Major 
,Malik Talib Mehdi Khan, Sirdar Nihal Singh, Major Naw^ah Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Mr. G. S. Hardy, and the Mover, with instructions to report 
within seven days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be neces¬ 
sary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.“ 

Sir, in my Budget speech, I have explained the nature of, and the 
reasons for, our proposals, and I would not have had much to say today on 
this particular motion, except for the fact that in the interval there lias 
been a good deal of talk on this subject and that a good deal of propaganda 
ha's been carried out by those interested in sugar manufacture. In fact, T 
may say that there has been a campaign of some intensity designed to 
create impressions oh Members of the Legislature which I must say in many 
respects I find to be most misleading. I do not think, Sir, that ever in my 
own experience have I come in contact with a campaign of this nature. 
There is one Member of this House wlio ought to derive .some satisfaction 
from it and that is my Honourable colleague. Sir Frank Noyce, because I 
feel that his revenue from telegraphs must have gone up substantially 
during the last month. I do not knovr what has been the experience of 
Honourable Members but I certainly have been receiving something like 20 
or 25 telegrams a day. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muliam- 
madan): The same here. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: There has been a curious similarity 
about these telegrams which seems to indicate some common sourcui of 
Inspiration. I may say, we have all had pitiful a])peals from widows and 
small shareholders who liave invested money, very often borrowed money, 
in the purchase of sugar shares, particularly in the Basti Sugar mills at 
very high premiums and who are now threatened with ruin. I shall have 
something to say about that later on. But what I want to say at the 
beginning is this. 

I must confess that it was with feelings of very great roluctaTicc, and only 
after long and anxious thought that I myself proposed to my colleagues this 
measure as part of our financial programme for this year, because I realised 
in many ways that it might be misunderstood and possibly that advantage 
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might be taken of it in ways which might be detrimental. I proposed it. 
Realise, after weighing up all the jpros and conn I came very definitely to 
•.the conclusion that, however unpopular it might be, it was the right method, 
■^ssentially right—at the present time. But if I had felt any doubt on 
the matter, any hesitation about fighting this case, those doubts have been 
removed and rny desire to fight has been definitely increased by the kind of 
propaganda which has been going on and the kind of representations which 
I have received. 

Now,^ Sir, among these representations and criticism?, there are three 
main points. In the first place, we have been accused, and I myself parti¬ 
cularly, of breach of faith, in that we had promised certain protection to the 
industry and that we are breaking our promises. Secondly, it has been 
alleged that ^eat hardship will be suffered by those who have bought shares 
nt high premiums, often as I just said with borrowed money, and, thirdly, 
it is said that we are dealing an unfair and possibly a fatal blow to an infant 
industry. 

Now, Sir, let me take the first point that we are breaking our pledges, 
that we are guilty of bad faith. I am sure that most Honourable Members 
here would not subscribe to that charge. What the Government undertook 
to do was to give protection, as recommended by the Tariff Board, to the 
sugar industry. They undertook to give an effective margin of protection 
of Rs. 7-4-0 a ewt., and it was implied that they might consider the recom¬ 
mendation of the Tariff Board that if sugar is selling below a certain level, 
that measure of protection might be put up to Bs. 7-12-0. That is precisely 
what we are doing. That is the effect of our measure, and. Sir, if anything 
more were needed to refute these charges of breach of faith or misleading the 
’public and the investors, I should like to remind the House of what I said 
'myself in my Budget speech of last year. I said: 

*‘On the other hand it would be highly imprudent for those who are investing 
'money in the sugar business to forget that present a>nditions are more favourable 
'tnan those on which, according to the recommendations of the Tariff Board they have 
any right permanently- to rely. For that reason a due proportion of the profits that 
are earned on the present basis ought to be accumulated as reserves; for no right 
can become established to a continuance of the present position.” 

These words were used deliberately as a warning that the existing posi- 
*tion,—the position as it then,was,—^was muQ.h more favourable than could 
be permanently maintained and that the public should not be encouraged 
into buying sugar shares on the basis of protection at Es. 9-1-0 a hundred- 
-weight. 

Now, Sir, let me take the second point, the question of the price of 
■shares. In the' first place, if the result of our proposals now has been to 
fcheck a dangerous speculative movement, that is certainly in the interests 
of the country, and that indeed was one of the definite motives which we 
had ii> mind in putting these proposals forward, for that is just the sort of 
thing that we want to stop. But if one looks at the market quotations, it is 
rather surprising that prices have not fallen more than they have. Indeed I 
myself should have expected to see a much greater fall and should have 
'Considered such a fall as the necessary result of a step which, as I have said, 
we regard as essentially right. But I wonder if the House has realised,— 
those of them who have no interest in sugar shares,—what enormous profits 
must have been made in sugar shares recently. jMv Honourable friend, 
TVEr, Mody, is not here, but he himself told me a story about one of the most 
'prominent sugar companies, one of the leading market counters in this 
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matter,—the Belapur Sugar Company. He told me how, a few years ago,, 
a holder of fifteen thousand shares in the BeU-ipur Sugar Company was tired 
of holding non-profitable shares too long and offered them to tlie managing 
agents at a price of two rupees a share. Tlio managing agents siiid they had 
quite as many as they wanted, and so they did not buy. Tlu* liolder of 
these shares kept them for a bit and eventually the sliares, whicdi he 
wanted to sell at two rupees each, ho sold for Es. 84 a, share. And what is 
the price today? The price today is Es. 180. And the record of tluiso 
shares also illustrates ray other point. I find on looking l)a.ck at the list, 
that those shares stood in January at about 1()4. Tlu'.y have now, after the- 
annouiiceincnt of our proposals recovered to 180. Tliat d()(‘s not look as if 
our proposals had very seriously affected the market in shares. One could 
go right through the list of all the proraineut shares and liud anuizing rises 
in judees. Take the Cawnporo Sugar Gom 2 >auy. Its shanks stood in 
February, 1931, at 9J-; today they stand at over 30. Tala\ ih(‘ Chanqiaran 
Sugar Company. The shares stood in 1929 at today they stand at 22^. 
The Eyam Company shares in 1929 stood at 8.^, today tlic ])rice is 29J. 
Samastipur in 1930 went down to 4:} and today they are over 10. Leaving 
out of account people who may have got in at the top and then become 
frightened and sold off their shares, the not result is that enormous ])rofits 
must have been made by investors in sugar shares in India during the last 
two years as a result of our policy. And if those inflated pricu'.s were no 
longer justified, surely this House would not take the claims of investors as 
a reason for not proceeding with this measure. Sir, that is just onci of the 
points about the position which I want to emphasise. We, for the sakt‘. of 
public policy, introduced a programme of prot(‘.ction. By doing that wo 
sacrificed an enormous amount of revemu^ An import of (),0(),000 ions of 
sugar is no longer bought from Java, but produccnl locally. Wluit hap])ens? 
Government, assuming that the duty is Es. 9-1-0 a hundr(^dw(>ight, 1oB(‘S on 
these 6,00,000 tons about 10 crores and 80 lakhs. Who gets thcs(‘. 10 croro.B 
and 80 lakhs ? Where do they go ? The consumer does not get any btuudit, 
but goes on paying the same price as he would pay for imported Java sugar* 
Where does that money go? The greater part of it goes, of course, to ])ay 
for the lesser efficiency of production in India as ciompar(?d wii.b flava, and 
the balance goes in profits to those who invested in the s\igar com])anit*s. 
That is the reason why we have seen this remarkalJe rise in sbar(‘. pric'.es. 
Of course, there arti certain allevia’ting factors,—a certain amount of labour 
has been employed, a better market for Indian cane has been produced, and 
so on; but the point that T want to make is this, that the ])nl)lit*. of India 
and the tax-payers of India have made a tremendous sacirifice, in order to 
see this policy of making India self-supporting as regards sugnr secured; a,iul 
it does not lie in the mouth of the manufacturers now to come io us and say 
that it is unjust and unfair for us to reduce the 400 per cent profit that tlioy 
had on the capital value of their shares to 300 ])or cent. (Laughit'r.) 

Now, Sir, the third point is that we are dealing an unfair blow a(« i.he 

4 pm a blow which will rea.Uy endanger its oxisU‘,nc(\ I lliiiik 

that that is a \uattcr which must bo gone into on ffuits <‘uid figures, 
and we shall be very pleased to discuss the facts and figures in Select 
Committee.^ But T can tell the House that we are quite satisfied after our 
own inquiries that every reasonably well-mtinagod concern can ])a.v i.his 
excise duty, can go on paying a fair price for ii.s (iano, and ca,n ])a.y v(*rv 
good dividends to its shareliolders. I do think it is of the most vital 
importance that the Members of this Honsc and the public sliould n'.aliso- 
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how epggerated the claims of those who put in a case for protection have 

nnwi *0 t)®- ’We have been told, I have been told parta- 

euiarly by the Sugar manufacturers’ representatives who came before us, 

f I v'? proposition may be ^uite all right as regards the old and well 
establisned companies, but that the new companies that are coming on will 
not have a fair chance; and that they wm not be able to make a profit in 
their first year at all. Now, Sir, if it is claimed by those who put upj a 
case for protection that we ought to create conditions in which a new 
company in its first year of operation should be able to cover all its expenses, 
to set aside a full sum for depreciation, to provide a margin for improve¬ 
ments, to pay interest on its capital, and on the top of that to i^ay profits 
as well,—and that is really the claim of the manufacturers,—then I say that 
if this country is going to listen to claims of that kind, it is absolutely 
doomed to ruin, and not merely doomed to ruin, but it is doomed to a- 
process of encouraging inefficiency in manufacturing methods. Therefore, 
Sir, it does seem to me to be, as I have said, of vital importance that the 
House should realise that position. I think, if I may express a personal 
opinion, that the Tariff Board in all its inquiries has taken an extremely 
generous view of what the manufacturer should expect in order to be able 
to maintain his position. We have got into the way of thinking that the 
manufacturer ought to be able to do all these things that I have said, to 
provide for depreciation, to set aside sums for extensions, to pay interest ^ 
his capital, and above that to make a profit as well; and I say that that is 
asking a great deal even in normal times, but, in times like the present, it. 
is a perfectly ridiculous proposition. 

Now, there is another -aspect of this ma+tex. We were told —1 "was: 
particularly told this by my Honomable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer,—^that 
('ne of the motives which I advanced for introducing this measure now was: 
a particularly bad one, the motive that unless we did something now there* 
was a danger of overproduction in India. My Honourable friend said: 


**What is this talk of overproduction? There is no danger, there cannot he a- 
danger of overproduction : we will not be satisfied merely with supplying the Indian 
market; we want to supply the empire market as well. That is the goal to which 
we are looking forward.’* 


I entirely share my Honourable friend’s views in that respect. I 
think it is a grand tiling that the sug?r industry of India should look 
forward to that as a goal. But if that is their object, then I say the v.orst 
thing that we can do, as a means of assisting them to that object, is to 
allow them to become accustomed to a totally unnecessary measure of 
protection. If they are going to take iheir place in competition with other 
countries, in selling, their goods in empme markets, then they must increase 
their efficiency enormously from the present standard. At present,^ 
pointed out to my Honourable friend, they, in order to secure a position^ in 
the Indian market, wdll get under ouc proposals a margin of protection 
represeutiiLg something like 200 per cent ad valorem. If they want more 
than that, is there the slightest chance or hope that they vrili develop them 
efficiency, so as to take their place conpetitively in other markets? It is- 
quite impossible. And that is the reason whv I said in my Budget speech 
that, taking a long view, our present proposals which -would make the task 
of the sugar manufacturers not quite so ridiculouslv easy as it is at present 
is really in the interests of the sugar industry itself. 

I have said that the question of what will be the position of the sugar 
manufa'cturers after this measure is imposed is a matter w'hieh can be 
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examined in detail in Select Committee; but there is one broad aspect of 
the ease that I want to put to the House. Here we are in India with 
admirable natural facilities, clinititic and a^icultural, for ^’rowing sugar. 
We have an industrious, hard-working ‘igricultiiral population whicli is not 
accustomed to large returns and is satisfied with small prices. Wc liave 
a set of new factories coming into the industry, late in its develo])ment, so 
that the general standard of equipment ougiht to be very high,—with no 
old plants that have got to be rojjlaeed and written off. Everybody is 
equipped with the latest up to date machinery. Wc have got clieap 
labour, chea]) capital; and, looking forward, there are immense prospects 
of improvement in the position owing to possibilities of improvement in the 
quality of cane and in (he methods of cultivation. All that is an untapped 
margin for the future. I£, in these circumstances, the sugar manufactur¬ 
ing industry of India says: ‘*'We cannot survive: this poor little infant 
will not be able to grow to maturity unless you give it more than a 200 
per cent margin of protection'’, if that is the claim, then I think, on a 
mere statement of the facts, it stands iiopelessly condemned. 

There is another aspect, which T commend to the attention of ITonour- 
able Members who are interested in industrial matters, about this cx- 
a’ggerated claim to pi'otection. I seem to have noticed in the last llirce 
years a very remarkable change in the public opinion of India as regards 
the protection of industries. The public is beg,inning to ask, what is the 
cost to us for having this sentimental pleasure of saying that we are help¬ 
ing to develop indigenous Indian industries and making India self-support¬ 
ing? That is a question which is now often asked on the floor of this 
House. I never heai'd it asked four or five years ago. Peoplo arc 
beginning to count the cost; and if the manufacturing industries of India 
get accustomed to making these exaggerated demands, then they run the 
risk of making the whole pohey of protection stink in the nostrils of ihe 
public of India. We have heiird other cases argued —my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, whom I now see in his place, has fought a hard, and T 
must say, generally a very fair fight for the interests of the industry for 
whicli he speaks—^but I would ask him in his own interest to consider 
whether he stands a better chance for the future if he allows, or does not 
do all that he can to prevent, other industrie*^ making exaggerated claims 
which are bound to react on public opinion as regards this whole policy. 
‘Sir, moderation in all things is a verj^ good counsel, and taking, a long 
view, I commend th.at counsel to the representatives of the sugar industry 
who are fighting against this measure of ours today. 

In all the representations that have come before us, theio is one single 
■point in which—as a matter of logic and as a matter of principle—there 
seems to me to be a certain amount of substance. The only com])laint 
that has been made by the sugar manufacturing interests, which is, I 
think, worthy of consideration, is this: they say: *Wory well; h't us 
admit for the sake of .argument that you retain for us the margin of pro¬ 
tection recommended by the Tariff IBoard—Es. 7-12-0 a c.wi.. Bui», 
incidentally, owing to your having given us that margin, not by reducing 
the import duty to Es. 7-12-0, but bv imposing an excise dui.y oti fnclory 
produced sugar of Es. 1-5-0, by your reducing the margin in that particular 
way, you hav&i set up an unfair baris of competition l?otwcen the yhiwdmri 
manufacturers and the manufacturers of sugar who will l)e iiit by this 
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o+ j questions of fact '^hich havo to be inv^ti- 

gated before one can pronounce judgment on a point of that Mnd, and I 
must say that the evidence that we -lave received from the sugar manu- 
laeturers on the one side and from our own. may I call them, disinterested 
.advisers, on the other, is extremely conflicting. But that is a point, 
■obviously a suitable point, for discussion in Select Committee. I onlv 
mention that to show the sort of Ihings which we mav ha%'e to consider in 
Select Committee. It is a ease which will have to be gone into verv care- 
fully indeed. 

That is all that I need say, J think, on the measure at this stage. 
Before I close, I would only like to reu.md the House tbar this measure, 
‘Of course, stands as part of our financial programme as a whole, and the 
programme that I have put up this \eai*, although it is included in three 
'diifeient measures, is essentially inteiconnected. If I lose one piece in 
the plan, then, T am afraid, the whole progi’amme goes: T hope that the 
House will consider this particular measure with those considerations in 
jmind. Sir, I move. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 


‘*That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise 
^on sugar be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Diwan Bahadur A. Kama- 
swami Mudaliar, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Muhammad A^har Ali, Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, Lala Hari Baj Swaiup, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, Mr. Bhuput Sing, 
Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. K. S. Sarma, Mr. A. Das, Bhai Parma 
Nand, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. G. Morgan, Navrab Major 
Malik Talib Mehdi Khan, Sirdar Nihal Singh, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz KIm, 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Mr. G. S Hardy, and the Mover, with instructions to r^ort 
within seven days, and that the nubmer of members whose presence shall be neces- 
.sary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.^’ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: Mu¬ 
hammadan) : Bir I beg to move: 

‘‘That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
Isi of August, 1904.** 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) 
■vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Ghaudhury).] 

Sir, in this connection I should like to point out in the first place that 
these factories are now^adays making huge profits. It cannot be denied that 
some of these factories are making profits to the extent of 50, 60, 70 and 
even 80 per cent.; in fact there are some factories which in some years 
have made as much as 200 and even 300 per cent, profit as has been stated 
hy the Honourable Member in charge. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
lihat the attitude of the factory owners towards their labourers is not at all 
•satisfactory. I know of many "instances in which the conditions of labourers 
are simply pitiable. Wages are not paid to them regularly, and in some 
•cases they have to wait for months to get their wages. Facilities like 
education, medical aid, maternity benefits and the like, which are essential 
:to the labouring classes and which are provided in^ all advanced ch iiixed 
<countries, are absolutely denied to the poor labourers in these sugai tactoiies. 
I am sure, nobody will be able to challenge this statement of mine. 

At the same time, the attitude of the factory owners towards the poor 
^eane growers is far from satisfactory. In previous years, the House w^ 
be surprised to knovr, these factory owners used to pay only Es. U-4-U to 
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Es. 0-6-0 per maund for tludr caiio. l,o tlicso gnnv.Ta. wl.ilo, i„ (I,,- iDunj.lileis 
whieh have been circulaied io rionounihlt' Mciuhers of (liis Mouse by Ihe 
Sugar Mills Association, a.(, several places (lie.v liuve ealeiilaletl nine -innas 
to ten annas a rnaiind as ihe price l.liai is paid io ihe e.aiie growers Tliev 
have themselves said in one place,-a,n,l (his is a j.aper whieh has been c-ir- 
ciliated to the Members ol iho Legishitive Assi-mblv by one Mr Than 
Mam^mg Agent, the. Ka.raswaii Sugar Syndieai,>, Lahore:, and ii is siaiod 
here that), iti the \vt‘wk‘rn U. P. t.la'v had acuU' uitionL^sl. 

selves lor supply o eane with tin- result that ihe price of cane has gone up 
hyyoud till oxficukiiion, and that kouk* of iho fack>rii‘,K in iho MoctuI. Divi- 
Sion arc now goi.iing canc. ni iho cost, ol niiu' or icni annas ))(‘r tnamid at 
tile lactoucs. Bui, bir, I have (‘.xplainod io ilio IFoiiso ihai those facioty 
owncu's never paid more ihuu six annas a maund for ihcnr sugar cano. i 
say it from my personal oxporionco of many (aciorios. Ma-nv |)(‘o|)l(‘, who 
have discnissod hero this question with mo for taking ihe sugar enne' from 
thos(‘. ])aris of Bihar whore fivcioricss have hcauT (k'siroyod, 
have, told mo tliat it is not ])<^ssil)l(‘ io get, sugar cano 

at the site of the factories dca-ou* l-liaii c'iglii annas a maund, 
and, in spite of the ])r()fuso sympathy for ilu^ poor sunVn'rs, in spite of the 
friendship which some of tlio fjcctory owners ha.vt' wiih nua Bu'y have told 
me that they could noli possibly afford io pay oighi' annas a maund, 
and that, in fact, they were losing (warn at that rate. ligun‘s ihai have 

been placed before us show that they are paying a hidtor pritn^ to tiiio oano 
growers, that they arc paying as much as nim‘. annas and i.(m atinas per 
maund, whereas, as a matter ot fact, from th(‘. instance f have (|uoi{‘d, the 
House will SCO how they have calculated the figures to mish'ad us n^garding 
the true position of the industry in this country. In my part of .Bihar, T 
know very well that sugar cane was purchaBcd at four annas a maund, tluiro- 
was a time when the cane growers sold their cancel even at the rate of thretv 
annas a maund, and this price was paid, not because the millownc'rs wore 
losing, but it was ])aid deliberately, because in those days, as T said, sonu^ 
of the factories were making a,s much as 200 ])ev C(mt Sir, when I 

look at the whole situation, I fo(‘.l tluit the factory owium’s hav(‘ noii (ruaitHl 
the cane grower fairly and pistly. They have not tr(\a,ted luhtHinTs jusMy 
and sympathetically, and that these factory owntu’s liavo (hnu‘ (‘vi^ryihing in 
their power to the detriment of the. inierc‘HtH of the ]) 0 ()r lahouiN'rs, and the 
cane growers for their own profit. They have rcsorl'(‘d to coercion and ollicu* 
things to xDrofit themselves. 


Now, Sir, I feci that (jovernmoni should look into all tli(‘S(‘ ina.li.t'rs 
seriously, but, at the same time, it tilso should hr ronaunhiu'cd that wlum 
protection was granted bo the sugar industry, certain undcrinidngs wt^ru 
given by the Government to the factory owners. Though my 1 lounurahh^ 
friend has said that there is no breach of hvith in imposing (his duty, 

I regret I cannot agree with him. If I assure tiny party lha.t 1 will Iniy 
tain things from him and that I will give certain fa.c.ili(h‘S, a,ml, oil that 
understanding, that party spends not only thousands and lakhs, hut croren 
of rupees, and if, after that, T find that the word I gave is noli favourable to 
me and want to get rid of the promise, T do not think that anv oin‘. in this 
country or any\vhere else in tlie world will cougra.iula.t.(‘ me. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: fs my rTononrahle tVimul suggi'st- 
ing that what wo arc proposing now is not consistent with tin* original |lVa.n ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes. T suggest that you promist'd tluun, and 
what you gave with one hand you arc taking away*with’ th(‘ <jtluM‘. 
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The HonOTiable Sir Oeorge Schuster: They were promised a measure of 

protection of Es. 7-4-0. They are given a measure of protection of Es. 7-12-0. 

Mr, M. Maswood Alunad: Yes, Sir. But I want to show what vou gave 
with one hand, some portion of it you are taking away with the other. My 
TIonourable friend has said—he (quoted from his speech—^that these facili- 
tties are not of a permanent character. I agree, but this facility of Bs. 7-4-0 
or something like that was for 15 years, and you will see that this industry 
is not protected by that amount. When the protection was given, it was 
Bs. 7-4-0, and with the surcharge of 25 per cent, on this, it went up to 
Bs. 9-1-0. This surcharge is not for 15 years; it may go at any time as 
soon as the financial position of the Government becomes better. ' This is a 
temporary relief, and' it cannot be counted upon. 

The -Honourable Sir George Schuster: If that is my Honourable friend’s 
point, I should like to clear that up at once. We are not contemplating 
putting the industry in any insecurity at all. Whether they get Es. 7-4-0 
or Bs. 7-12-0—^that, of course, depends on the price of sugar, but that they 
can rely on, and that we are not going to take away. We are not going to 
diminish that by reducing the surcharge in future. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Might I understand from my Honourable friend 
that this surcharge of 25 per cent will remain on sugar for 15 years ^ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Our policy will always be to keep 
•the difference between the excise duty and the import duty at the level 
recommended by the Tariff Board and accepted by the Government of 
India. We are not going to reduce that difference. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am glad that my Honourable friend has ex¬ 
plained the position of the Government, and it may satisfy many of us 
to a certain extent on that point. 

My Honourable friend has hinted that the definition of factories might 
be considered in the Select Committee, and it will include the factories which 
are not manufacturing their sugar by means of vacuum pan system. As 
T am not on the Select Committee, I shall say something on that point, so 
that the members of the Select Committee may consider it. Nowadays, 
■sugar is made in villages by means of three processes. One process is the 
open pan system. They make what is called gur and rah in my part- o-f 
the country, and from these they make sugar which I mav call browm sugar. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Jaggery. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am glad to learn a word from my Honour¬ 
able friend, but I will still use the word guT, as it is called in my part of 
the country. This was being prepai*ed -without any protection or any pro¬ 
tective duty. Whatever changes may take place, the definition of a factory 
should not be- changed to affect that industry. How they do it is,—-they 
put the juice of the sugar cane in the pan, boil it, and then allow it to 
crystallise. So, any change in the definition of a factory, so as to include 
this, will go against the agriculturists. I want an assurance from the Gov- 
^ernment that they are not going to affect this industry. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That assurance is in the Bill. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I n.luiii. I.u), crlnin tnillnwncrs un> (ryinff 
in c.haui'o llin (lofiiiitioti in n wrv fo iiiflndi* ihin imtccss hIkh. Ifnnco I want 

an jiKstirnuco. 

rho otlu‘r prot’C'Hs is llnii in small villn^i:i;ns, 1h«»sc* iirisis, who own 

nO or ()() jun’cs, culMvuio snjijur onnn, jiikK liy mt‘{mK of t'l'udt* oil onjjuifn’Hi ihoy 
orlc small ooiiiinfiij^al nulls aufl jtropurf* su^^'ar is usial f<a’ ihntuHoivc^B 

or {or iltoir rola<!vt‘M, Thai- su^m* tloos iiol ouisi(l<» ilu' villngo and floos 
lud*. ini'O i'owns. I'lioso villiipu’s ]aa*|uirf n sori of tnforior KUj^ar with 
lh(‘So o.(mlrifii.tral maehirms, and ilmi is nso<I !>y ihn villiiK<‘Vw uloim. They 
do noi. uso Urn vHcuniu ]win sysknn: railmr ilu^y uh(' tlm o]Hm pan syat.o,m. 

1 ho main diflonsua* ludwiMm viuMuun pun sysimu and o])(‘n ]ain sysitmi is 
lliai in vavimm pan sNsfcin iho jnioo is hoilod ai- a low kmpx'rninr(‘, on 
accoiiiii. ol lh(‘ vummni, and it <‘vapoVjiit'H al a lo\V(‘r tinnptu’aiun* V(wy 
rapidly, and, on a(‘(*ount of tins ovajinraiion ai a low<‘r kanpi'raluro, iho 
('lysials ol Hupu’ rmnain iniaci, and if <h(‘ jnioo is hoilod in vnemufn [>an, 
ilion a larjL^or porcimiu'j^t* is avtiilahU*. from that jnicH\ hni llu‘ ojxai pan 
systom r(ajtnn‘s morn hoai% It tokos mon^ l-iuu' for (wapf>ratiom 
account of moro hout and inovt*. tinu‘, tin'. {rouhl(‘ is that tbo oi^styi^'W 
sn^mr cliati,i(t‘ inlo ;;incoHis and, in tins way, a largo 

is inktm, n,ncl a very small epumtity of sugar is of 

(his op(m pan system. As there is absolutely no profit in this open pan 
sysiiun and as '(.his sugar is not sold in town and as this sugar 

is of inforior tpiality, I suggest that, in the definition of factory, it should 
l)t‘ montidluxl that’only those factories will be treated as factorios wltem- 
Hugar is tdnde by means of the vacuum pan system, and all those' factorit^s 
whoTo sugar is’made by means of the open pan system sliould noi. ho 
l.roatod as factories,' Bather, those factories are small ones a,nd ihen^ should 
not bo any excise duty* on this sugar, because the result of iliis iijixai.ion will 
be tiha’t this local industry, which is in the hands of small and petty agruiul- 
iiurists, wijb vanish and will be ruined for over. These millowtu'rs do not 
want that there should be any small centrifugal factories in village's, bo 
that they may make more money and they may ]’)urcluvso cane at any rai (0 
thC’^y desire. Bo they are trying to get rid of this, arod they want to add 
certain words that this elauso should operate on ihose factorioR a,s wtdl, hut 
Government should bo cautious in this, and T will suggest thrd, somi‘ word 
should be mentioned here that really the factories, wliich* ar<‘ facdoric'S, 
should be taxed and that this cottage industry should noi, Ix' iaxed ni a,II. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The TTonourablo Bir Blum in uld nun (-heUiy) 
resumed the Chair.] 


Then, 1 come te the consumers* point of view, and, in this comuxdiion, 
I want to say that consumers are suffering nowadays to a very greai) (extent. 
There arc already so many taxes on these consunuTS. They are overi.axtxr 
nowadays. Plad these taxes been forUie benefit of the rewemue only 
would not have been much objection, hut my TTonourahlt', friemd haw rightly 
said that there is discontent amongst the people of this country now. Gov¬ 
ernment introduce Bills for protection every month, ])ut iliere is grrvii, din- 
satisfaction in this connection. Government should he caui.ioiiH in Hub 
matter. You will find the rate at which the sugar which comes ai. ih(‘. port 
from outside India after paying their taxes in i.lidr own couiii-ry, afi.('r 
])a^ing (he profits of the managing agents in their own couniiry luul afi.(u* 
])aying ihe fnught of the ship when it roaelu'S our iiort. Von will find at 
wliat rate sugar is sold in this country by UK'ans of proieedive duly and 
really who is paying this large amount, flad then' not been this proi.ta*tav(v 
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duty on sugar, what would have been'the rate ? Is it not the c-wp 

Government are forcing really the consumarB +/^ ,70^, « i 

these millowners ? My^ Honorable friend says it 5 not^oSect“TL? 

j Abdoola Haroon (Sind; Muhammadan Rural)- The imnarf 

djty the Government have already levied before the passing of the Protection 

Mr. M.Maswood Ahmad: What is the difference between the import 
duty and the protective duty? My Honourable friend has forgotten tliat 
l)y means of protection duty, they have increased the import duty on sugar! 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: No. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If they have not increased the import duty on 
sugar, then, how do you say that the protective duty was leided on sugar? 

An Honourable Member: It is only a change in name. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I shall be very glad to understand that when 
my Honourable friend will speak. 

Anyhow, in these days, consumers are paying so many taxes, and these 
duties are not for the benefit of the In^an treasury, but it is for the 
benefit of the millownets who, by some means, had got money at the time 
iiiid w'ho have invested money in these factories, and by means of these 
factories and by means of using the poor labourers, and poorly paying them, 
tliey want a huge amount of profit like 200 or 300 per cent. 

One more point I want to refer to. It has been said by my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Schuster, that there is a loss of a large amount on 
account of the import duty on sugar. There was a time when about 6,00* 
lakhs .... 

Sir Hari Singb Gout: lO erores, 80 lakhs. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: . . . w^as the import duty at the time, and 
now, where has this amount gone? They have not gone into the pocket 
of the millowner. I w^ant to say that this amount has gone^ again to the 
European countries. On account of the Government promises, without 
understanding their position, the millionaires of this country have spent 
tlleir money and they have purchased their machinery at a very high cost, 
and they, jswe in a hurry at that time that sugar factories should be 
established in India as early as possible, so that they might make money, 
and’ so lar^e amounts have gone there. After considering this amount and 
after considering the interest on this amount, you will find that all the 
money is not going into the pocket of the millowners, rather, all have 
gone to foreigners. 

Yon will find from the figure that the number of cane factories operating 
in 1930-31 w^ere 29, in 1931-82, it became 32, in the year 1932-33, 'h 
became 57, and, in the year 1933-34, it has become 134. and there is aa 
estimate that in the year 1934-35, about 140 factories will be working m 
this country. So, it *^cannot be denied that nowadays there is some 
competition in this industry. In this connection, I wanted to ask the 
Government a question on one more point, vh., that they want to impose 
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th.6 excise duty from the 1st April, 1984. I want to say, Sir, that that 
would not be just. Tn the case of many factories in this country, they 
have tho advantage of having greater railway facilities than others, and 
also there are areas where more wagons are available. Such factories placed 
in such fortunate position have been trying from the date of introduction 
of this Bill to send their sugar away from their factories ns rapidly ms 
possible, hut tliat was not i)0ssiblc in the case of many other factories 
not enjoying such easier w^agon and other facilities and they could not 
hurriedly send away their sugar before the 81st March, 1984. So those 
factories, which were in a position to send their sugar before the 81st 
March, 1934, will be in a better position, and they will save that duty, 
but those factories which, through no fault of their own, but through the 
fault of the Department of which my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
is in charge, could not get more wagons or were thus, and for other 
reasons, not in a position to send their sugar to the market, will be fully 
taxed. Sir, it cannot bo denied that nowadays there is a great shortage of 
wagons in the Eailway Department. I know personally and I understand 
from the railway authorities, whom I have mot in this conncclion, that 
on the Bengal and North-Western Eailway, there is a shortage of wagons; 
it cannot be denied that on tho Eastern Bengal Railway also there is a 
shortage of wagons; and, at tho same time, there is a groat rush on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway too. All attempts were made 
•by the Bengal and North-Western Railway and otlier railways to borrow 
a few wagons from tho Bombay, Baroda and Central India, but it wag not 
possible to get a sufficient number of wagons from these railways, because 
'they too were busy and they too were short of wagons. So tl\e TTonour- 
able the Finance Member should really consider this question, and T hope 
my Honourable friend wdll also consult the Eailway Department as to how 
far these factories arc in trouble at present on account of this shortage 
of wagons. As I have already stated, T again repeat that those factories, 
which managed to get wagons in largo numbers, are in a position at this 
time to send all their sugar in their possession, and my Honourable friend 
will not be in a position to tax those factories, but he will only be able 
to tax those factories which are near railwavs, but do suffer from m shortiage 
of wagons and these factories will thus suffer to a great extent. Sir, Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy should always be to bo fair and just to all, and jtmticc 
should not fail. Any aitompt on their part to tax a particular unfortunate 
portion of the industry would not be jxistifiable and they could not he 
congratulated if they did that. This qxiestion must ho * considered dis¬ 
passionately by my Honourable friend. 

Sir, a further point which T want to stress in this connotation is that 
'the time for preparing sugar is now’- out, and %vhat i.s the tise of levying 
this dutv on these factories? The only result will be that you will 'tax 
only a few’- factories wdiich are not in a position to send their sugar away 
from their factories, because no sugar wnll be -made in future for nearly 
eight months in this country. Further, this tnoasure will affect, tie* 
earthquake-stricken people of Bihar to a very groat extent. The factories 
there are not in a better position to utilise all the sugar-cane in ihos,' parls, 
and, in spite of all attempts, they were not al)le to secure wagons take 
sugar-cane to other factories out,’ and it is well-known to mv TTononrablc 
friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. Sir, although the Chief Commissiouer of Rail¬ 
ways, Sir Guthrie Eussoll, went to Muzaffarpur in this connection, and 
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I understand he is now back, my information is that on other meke-gauga 
railways also there is a great shortage of wagons and the sugar-cane cannot 
be taken to the factories at Sone East Bank a®d at Dehri rapidly, and 
•a larger proportion of the sugar-cane in my part will be used in these 
factories after the 1st April. So, really, this tax will fall only on two 
classes—one being those factories which have not been in a position to 
send^ their sugar away from their factories, and this taxation will faU 
heavily on the shoulders of the Tirhut people and other people in my part 
6f the country who were not in a position to crush all the sugar-cane and 
' to send their sugar-cane to the factories, and this is a point to be con¬ 
sidered in tiie Finance tod Bailway Departments* I say, the excise duty, 
whatever they propose—I do not say what the amount should be—should 
not faU on that proportion of the sugar which will be made from the 
sugar-cane of Bihar. At present, on account of the railway freight, the 
Sugar-cane is being taken from that part to other factories and are yielding 
large amounts to the railways, and pracMcally these sugar-cane growers 
are getting about three annas or four annas a* maund. Once I had been 

- in the Bailway Department and consulted them on this question, and so 

- we tried to dispose of the sugar-cane in the MiKsafiamagar area and other 
* places, but we came to know that, in spite of the reduction in the railway 

freight it was not possible to take that sugar-cane into these parts because 
only two annas would be left for the sugar-cane grower. ^ we should 
consider that even if this sugar-cane is taken to these two mills mentioned, 
the return to thei ca*ne-grow^er is only two annas. 

Further, I cannot understand what is the hxa^ in respect of this 
measure that Government are not prepared to circulate it. There are two 
or three points to be considered in this connection, and they can be con¬ 
sidered only after this Bill is circulated for eliciting public opinion. I do 
~ ■ not think Government will lose anyfShing in this connection, because, if 
the season for sugar is over, you cannot expect a heavy amount of income 
from this excise duty this season. Whatever you will get, you will get in 
the next season, wten it will begin fedm DeOethb'elr, 1^4, and up to March, 
1935. That is the main season when all the factories are working in this 
country, and when you can expect any appreciable 'amount in the shape 
of excise duty from these factories. I assure my Honourable Mend that 
if he will think over the matter at the Committee stage and work out 
properly what amount they can expect in this season, he wili really realise 
that only a very little amount can be expected from this sugar by means 
of the excise duty. When they are not losing anything, what, I ask, is 
the reason for the hurry? If they circulate the BiU, it is quite posable 
for them to get information as to what the idea of the public in this 
country is. Whatever my Honourable Mend may say about the telegrams 
which we have received, and my Honourable Mend might say he has got 
Information from the C-1. D. that it was all on account of the inspira¬ 
tion of someone else, I think if they will circulate this Bill, they will get 
the same information through the Local Governments. Let them reahse 
that this is not the idea of a particular section or of a particular class of 
men. What we want to know is what is the" idea of the public in this 
•conneojSon. 

The second point that I wish to make out, and on which I would lay 
all the emphasis that I can command, is that the^ factories are really 
yaking a huge amount of profit. That I have already said in the begin- 

E 
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nitiff.' You can check Idiis huge profit by two ways. One way is to 

impose an excise duty tod the other is to decrease the import duty on 

sxagar which is imported from outside. You are to choose between these 
two ways. 'Now, who is to decide this question? My submission is that 
this is a point which should not be decided only by us, but rather by the, 
public, and you can judge the opinion of the public only by circulating 
this Bill. If you do not circulate this Bill, you will not be able to know 

what the idea of the public is, whether they prefer the imposition of an 

oxcise duty on sugar or whether they lilce that the import duty which is 
levied at present on the fbreign '6Ugar should be decreased. As a repre¬ 
sentative of Bihar an^ Orissa, I may say that my idea is that it is better 
to decrease the import duty on sugar rather than impose an excise duty 
on it. 

Mr. B* Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): That is a wroi\g 
logic. 

Mr. Mi Maswood Ahmad: It may be.wrong, as suggested by rny Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Das, but I think that is the only solution of the difliculty. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty): I ilutik tlie- 
Honourable Member had better bring his remarks lo a close. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I have always {u*.(‘.{)nunoda.k?.<l I louse, 

^ and I have always accepted your suggoaion to bo brief. My 
suggestion to the Government is that they should (‘.ousiebu* 
these points. The firsl point is Hint there is no luirry to rush Uinuigli 
this legislation, and it should be postponed till the Simla Ht^ssiou. TIud 
second point is that this House should consider w^'hother the hnporl. <luty 
should be reduced or a new duty should be imposed. The third point in 
that only those, factories should be taxed which prepare sugar by mentis 
of a vacuum pah system, and those factories which prepare sugar Ity 
means of centrifugal ihachines should not bo taxed. With Ihoso words, 
Sir, I move my amendment. 

Mr. Presideut (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Uhotty): Anunulnuuil 
moved: 

“That the Bill ]»o circulated for the purpose of ulioitiu|j; opinion thereon by tiu> 
lat of Augustj 1934/’ * , 

Mr, Banga Iyer does not wish to move his amendment, and tin* n(‘xt 
amendment is substantially the same. Tliereforo, it. will not bo moved. 
The discussion will be comprehensive both on Mr. Mtiswood Ahmad's 
amendment and the original motion. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of tho House): Sir, with 
l^ur peimission, I desire to make a statomonl as no the probable oourHC of 
Government business in the week beginning April tho 2nd. 
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You, Sir, have directed that ihe^House shall sit for the transaction of 
Government business on Monday, tfie 2nd, Tuesday, the 3rd, Wednesday, 
the 4th, Thursday, the 5th, and Saturday, the 7th. On Monday, we shall 
tate up the business left unfinished from today’s list in the order in which 
it appears on that list. We expect to proceed first with the motion for the 
reference to Select Committee of the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill, and, there¬ 
after, we shall take the motion for reference to Select Committee of the 
Matches (Excise Duty) Bill. These will be followed on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, as the case 'may be, by the motion to take into considera¬ 
tion the States (Protection) Bill as reported by Select Committee, and, on 
the conclusion of this business, there will be motions to take into considera¬ 
tion and pass the Sugar-cane Bill. Should this business be concluded 
before the end of the week, we shall take up the Trade Disputes (Extend¬ 
ing) Bill, for which the motions will be for consideration and passing. 
Thereafter, motions will be made to take into consideration and pass the 
Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Lac Cess (Amendment) Bill, 
and the Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Bill, as reported by the 
S'dect Committee. 

In addition to the above business on Monday, Tuesday and Saturday, 
three motions will be moved for the election of members to the Standing 
Committee on Emigration, Standing Einance Committee for Eailways and 
the Central Advisory Council for Eailways. 

The Assembly then adjoiimed tiD Eleven of the Cbcfc on Monday, the 
2nd April, 1934. 









